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PREFACE. 


The  present  Handbook  to  the  Mediterranean  describes  the 
chief  routes  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  Tn  his  endeavour  to 
unite  within  a single  volume  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  so  vast 
a region  the  Editor  has  naturally  been  confronted  by  peculiar 
difficulties.  These  points  are  so  numerous  that  little  space  could 
be  afforded  for  more  subordinate  matters,  so  that  many  details 
have  necessarily  been  omitted.  Again  as  regards  the  selection  of 
routes,  and  of  places  to  be  described,  opinions  frequently  differ. 
The  E<litor  ventures,  however,  to  hope  that  on  the  whole  he  has 
satislied  the  requirements  of  most  of  his  readers.  As  many  of  the 
regions  which  are  here  grouped  historically  and  geographically f 
have  already  been  treated  of  in  several  of  his  other  Handbooks, 
the  Editor  would  respectfully  refer  the  traveller  to  these  for  fullei 
details The  new  subjects  comprise  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lamls,  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  the  materials 
for  describing  which  have  been  collected,  in  the  course  of  much 
travel,  by  several  of  the  Editor’s  friends  and  fellow-workers.  The 
chief  Author  of  the  Crennan  edition,  which  appeared  in  1909,  was 
Dr.  F.  Propping,  of  Godesberg  on  the  Hhine,  who  personally  visited 
mo.st  of  the  places  described.  Th& -present  English  edition  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Editor’s  old  friend,  emeritus  Professor  John 
Kirkpatrick,  formerly  of  Edinburgh  ITiiversity,  who  fifty  years 

f The  voliimo  contains  six  separable  Sections.  First:  Introilnction ; 
From  Bnpland  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Portuguese  Coaat;  Maileira  and 
the  Canary  Lslands  (pp.  i-xxxvi  and  MS).  — Scconrf;  Andalusia;  Morocco 
(pp.  — Third:  Sea  Routes  in  the  W.  .Mediterranean  (pp. 

Fourth:  Algeria  (pp.  Ul-nS).  — Fifth:  Tunisia  (pp.  319-391). — SrXft;  Sea 
Routes  in  the  E.  Mediterranean;  the  Black  Sea  (p.  395  to  the  end  of  the 

volume).  ' , t 

XT  Comp,  for  the  W.  Mediterranean  Baedeker's  ‘Southern  France  , 
‘Northern  Italy’,  ‘Central  Italy  and  Rome’,  ‘Southern  Italy,  Sicily,^  and 
Sardinia’,  ‘Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples’,  and  ‘Spain  and  Portugal’;  for 
Trieste  and  Dalmatia,  ‘Austria-Hungary’;  for  the  E.  Mediterranean,  ‘Egypt , 
‘Palestine  and  Syria’,  ‘Greece’,  and  ‘Konstantinopel  und  Kleinasien  (at 
present  in  German  only);  for  the  Black  Sea,  ‘Russland’  or  ‘Russie  . 
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PREFACE. 


ago  (1861)  translated  tlie  Handbook  lor  tlie  Rhine,  and  thus  intro- 
duced ‘Baedeker’s  guidebooks’  to  the  English  public.  In  bringing 
the  information  contained  in  the  new  Mediterranean  volume  up  to 
date  the  Editor  has  received  valuable  aid  from  British  and  United 
States  consuls  and  ministers,  and  from  other  authorities,  who  have 
shown  the  utmost  courtesy  and  willingness  to  assist.  To  all  of 
these  the  Editor  expresses  his  grateful  acknowledgments.  Many 
readers  will  be  interested  also  in  the  geograpliical  sketch  by  tlie 
late  Professor  Theobald  Fischei'  (d.  1910),  one  of  the  great  au- 
Ihorities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast-lands. 

Special  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Macs  and  Plans  witli 
which  the  Handbook  is  furnished.  Several  of  these  are  based  on 
materials  hitherto  unpublished,  and  others  have  been  locally  revised 
and  improved  for  the  special  benelit  of  the  Handbook.  In  the  case 
of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  the  French  spelling  has  been  adopted  in 
the  letter-press  as  well  as  in  the  mapsf. 

Hotels.  As  in  all  his  Handbooks  the  Editor  has  taken  the 
utmost  care  to  rocoinmend  none  but  comfortable  and  respectable 
hotels.  From  this,  as  from  all  his  other  Handbooks,  advertisements, 
direct  and  indirect,  arc  absolutely  excluded.  Pei’sons  calling  them- 
selves agents  for  Baedeker’s  Handbooks  arc  impostors  and  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  police. 

As  many  matters  treated  of  in  the  Handbook  arc  liable  to  fre- 
quent change  and  as,  in  the  Orient  ])articularly,  trustworthy  sources 
ol  inlormation  are  too  often  lacking,  the  Editor  will  warmly  ap- 

pieciate  any  communications  with  which  travellers  may  kindly 
favour  him. 


^ ^ ° V?" 1“  the  letter-press  the  English  j is  used  in 

. **•  **  k^ach  dj  (as  in  jebef,  mountain),  and  that  the  (lernian 

‘'•"'cd  to  the  Erencli  o«  or  the  English  oo  (as  in  si'ik, 

iivniin  ' ° *1  rule,  all  the  other  vowel-sounds  in  the 

piopoi  names  follow  the  Italian  pronunciation. 
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7. 

Blida  (1  : 12,000)  . . . 

213 

33. 

Port  Said,  Town  (1  : 

S. 

Bona  (1  : 15,000)  . . . 

309 

25,000) 

9. 

Bougie  (1  : 15,000)  . . 

202 

34. 

Puerto  de  la  Luz  and 

10. 

Cairo  (1  : 12,300)  . . . 

439 

Las  Palmas  (1 : (50,000 1 

4() 

11. 

Carthage  (1  : 25,000)  . 

343 

35. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife 

\'2. 

Catania  (1  : 10,700) . . 

100 

(1  : 25,000) 

33 

13. 

Const.antine  (1  : 14,000) 

297 

30. 

Seville  (1  : 10,000)  . . 

59 

14. 

Const.antinople 

37. 

Sfax  (1  : 14,000)  . . . 

380 

(1  : 20,000) 

38. 

Smyrna  (1  : 18,000) . . 

531 

1.'». 

Cordova  (1  : 15,000)  . 

08 

39. 

Susa  (1  ; 12,000)  . . . 

3(5(5 

10. 

Town  of  Corfu  (1  : 

40. 

Tangier  (1  : 8000)  . . 

98 

15,000) 

41. 

Timgad  ( 1 : (5000) . . . 

289 

17. 

Funchal  (1  : 30,000)  . 

21 

42. 

Tlemoen  (1  : 12,000)  . 

187 

18. 

Genoa  (1  : 10,000)  . . 

113 

43. 

Trebizond  (1  : .30,000) 

")  7 

19. 

Gibraltar  (1  : 25,000)  . 

53 

44. 

Trieste  (1  : 1(5,700)  . . 

425 

20. 

Granada  (1  : 8700)  . . 

73 

45. 

Tripoli  in  Barbarv  (1  : 

21. 

.fcrusalein  (1  : 8350)  . 

471 

12,500) 

40(5 

22. 

Kairwan  (1  : 12,000)  . 

372 

40. 

Tunis  (1  : 1 (5,000) . . . 

23. 

Lisbon  (1  : 15,000)  . . 

7 

47. 

Valletta  (1  : (54,000)  . 

399 

24. 

Mdlaga  (1  : 13,000)  , . 

89 

48. 

Venice  (1  : 12,500)  . . 

419 

25. 

Marseilles  (1  : 14,000) 

119 

49. 

Yalta  (1  : 25,200)  . . . 

5(59 

20. 

Naples  (1  : 20,000)  . . 

135 

Abbreviations. 


Hot.,  Hot.  = hotii. 

Alb.  = albcrgo  (lioUi). 

Restaur.  = restaurant. 

R.  = room  with  one  bed,  usually 
incl.  light  and  attendance. 

B.  = breakfast  (coffee,  etc.). 
d6j.  = ddjeuner,  hot  lunch. 

D.  = dinner. 

pens.  = pension,  board  incl.  R.  un- 
less contrary  stated, 
rfmts.  = refreshments, 
omn.  = omnibus. 


N.,  S.,  K..  iV.  = north,  northern, 
south,  southern,  etc. 
r.  = right.  1.  = left. 

M.  = mile;  sq.  M.  = square  mite; 

ft.  = foot,  feet ; yd.  = yard,  etc. 
min.  = minute;  hr.  = hour. 

R.  = route.  PI.  = plan, 
dr.,  1.  = drachme,  Icpta. 
fr.,  c.  = franc,  centime;  Ital.  lira, 
centesimo. 

K,  h = krone,  heller  (Austrian  cur- 
rency). 
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s.,  d.  = pound  sterling,  shilling, 
pence,  y.  = guinea, 
mej.  = mejidieh. 
p.,  c.  = peseta,  centimo. 
pias.,  mill.  = piastre,  millieme. 


s.  pias.  = silver  piastre. 

rs.  = reis  (plur.  of  real ; comp.  p.  (i). 

roub.,  cop.  = rouble,  copeck. 

comp.  = compare. 

adm.  = admission,  admittance. 


Asterisks  (*)  denote  objects  of  special  interest  and  hotels  that  arc 
believed  to  be  ■worthy  of  special  commendation. 

The  number  of  ft.  (1  Engl.  ft.  = 0.3048  metre ; 1 mfetre  = 3-281  hngl  f 
or  about  3 ft.  31/3  in.)  given  after  the  name  of  a place  sho-vss  its  height 

numlir  of  M.  (1  Engl,  mile  = 1.0093  kilomfetres;  1 kilometre^ 
0.021-1  M.)  placed  before  the  principal  places  of  a route  indicates  then 
distance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 


International  Hotel  Telegraphic  Code. 

I'he  international  association  of  hotel-keepers  has  agreed  on  the  follo\y- 
ing  code:  Alba,  room  with  single  bed;  alhaduo,  room  with  double  bed; 
itnd>.  room  with  two  beds;  ahec,  room  with  three  beds;  helab,  two  room.s 
and  two  beds;  binfC.  two  rooms  and  three  beds ; bonaif,  tw'o  rooms  and 
four  bods;  ciroc,  three  rooms  and  throe  beds ; ccirid,  three  roonis  and  tour 
beds;  cnldp.  three  rooms  and  tivebeds;  cadiif,  three  rooms  and  six  beds; 
candy,  three,  rooms  and  seven  beds;  dariid,  four  rooms  and  four  beds; 
dalme,  four  rooms  and  live  beds;  dunof,  four  rooms  and  six  beds;  dnlaji, 
four  rooms  and  seven  beds;  dirich,  four  rooms  and  eight  beds;  dtirbi, 
four  rooms  and  nine  beds;  kind,  child’s  bed;  sal,  saloon,  pi i\ ate  sitting- 
room : bat.  jirivate  bathroom;  serv,  servant’s  room.  The  class  of  room 
may  bo  indicated  by  be.st,  b07i,  or  plain.  Day  and  hour  of  arrival  must 
be  notitied  (gran}nati»  is  midnight  to  7 a.m.,  VKdin  is  7-12,  sera  12-7, 
and  yran.ncra  7 to  midnight),  and  also  duration  of  stay  (pets?  means  0110 
night,  stop  means  several  days,  but  is  not  binding).  Kame  and  addre.ss 
of  apjilicant  must  be  given;  if  prevented  from  coming,  ‘cancel’,  with  his 
signature,  suffices. 


Bibliography. 

‘Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts’  by  E.  Rcynulds-Ball  (bth  ed.,  London. 
11)08;  ])rico  (l.s.)  although  far  from  exhaustive,  contains  much  useful  and 
practical  information.  The  art  of  the  Orient  is  admirably  treated  of  in 
the  ‘Manuel  d’.Srt  Musulmaii’  by  II.  Saladin  and  G.  Migeon  (Paris,  1907; 
30  fr.).  Among  excellent  Oerman  books  are  Theoh.  Fischer’s  ‘Mittelmeer- 
bilder’  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  190(!,  1908;  each  (i  marks),  and  A.  Philippson’s 
‘Mittelmeergcbiet’  (Leipzig,  1907;  7 marks). 

Hooks  on  Algeria,  see  p.  175;  on  Athens,  see  ji.  508;  on  Cairo,  see 
p.  Ml;  on  the  Canary  Islands,  see  p.  32;  on  Carthage,  see  p.  343;  on 
Constantinople,  see  ]).  542;  on  Cordova,  see  ]).  09;  on  Oranada  and  the 
Alhambra,  see  pp.  75.  80;  on  Jerusalem,  sec  p.  173;  011  Madeira,  sec  p.  20; 
on  Morocco,  see  pp.  97,  98;  on  Seville,  see  p.  01;  on  Tehessa,  seep.  315; 
on  Timgad,  see  p.  289;  on  Tunisia,  see  p.  325. 
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Ska«<>n  ok  Toiik.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  (p.  xxxv)  makes 
travelling  pleasant  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  at  almost  any  season. 
Kven  in  the  height  of  summer  travellers  who  can  stand  a little 
heat  will  find  residence  in  many  of  the  islands  and  sea-side  resorts 
(luite  agreeable.  Winter  begins  here  much  later  and  ends  much 
tiarlier  than  in  Northern  or  Central  Europe,  but  until  the  end  of 
March  few  regions  are  quite  exempt  from  wintry  days  and  falls 
of  snow.  March  is  considered  also  the  windiest  month  in  the  year 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

p’or  the  Portuguese  coast,  Andalusia,  and  Northern  Morocco 
(Tantder)  the  best  seasons  are  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
midd'le  of  May  and  the  months  of  October  and  November.  Oranada, 
which  lies  high,  is  suitable  for  a imolonged  stay  from  April  till 
the  middle  of  June.  Seville  and  Cordova  are  often  uncomfortably 
cold  in  December  and  January  owing  to  lack  of  heating  appliances. 
At  Lisbon  and  Tangier  winter  is  the  season  of  the  fertilizing  rains, 
which  often  last  till  the  middle  of  March.  With  regard  to  the  best 
season  for  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  sec  pp.  19,  32. 

The  weather  is  generally  bright  and  genial  in  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
and  Tripolitania  in  late  autumn,  till  the  end  of  November,  and 
also  in  March  and  April,  though  less  settled.  Winter  is  a dry 
season  oiily  on  the  E.  coast  of  Tunisia  and  in  the  Sahara,  but  is 
sometimes  cool  and  windy  (see  also  pp.  170,  172,  321).  It  is  still 
hot  in  October  in  Sicily,  in  llarbary,  and  in  Egypt,  where  the 
sirocco  ()).  .321)  is  specially  disagreeable  in  the  early  autumn, 
while  health  is  endangered  by  malaria  (p.  xvi). 
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PLAN  OF  TOUR. 


Of  all  the  Mediterranean  regions  Egypt  alone  offers  a dry, 
settled,  and  genial  climate  in  winter.  The  traveller  on  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  who  wishes  to  avoid  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
should  make  liis  first  stay  at  Cairo  in  January  or  February,  start 
for  the  Syrian  coast  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March, 
proceed  to  Palestine  and  Damascus  after  March  has  commenced, 
and  visit  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  April,  and  Constantinople  and 
the  Black  Sea  in  May.  In  autumn,  from  the  end  of  September  on- 
wards, the  above  order  should  be  reversed. 

Plan  of  Touii.  The  traveller  is  advised  to  draw  up  a careful 
programme  of  his  tour  before  starting.  All  tlie  places  described 
in  the  Handbook  may  be  reached  by  steamer,  or  partly  overland, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  during  the  winter  season  (from  about 
the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May)  much  greater  facilities 
are  offered  by  excursion-steamers  (see  pp.  xviii,  1,  2),  circular 
tickets,  and  combined  tickets.  American  travellers  may  sail  direct 
I'rom  New  York  or  Boston  to  some  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  (see 
p.  xviii).  Travellers  from  Great  Britain  may  start  from  London, 
Idverpool,  Southampton,  or  Dover,  or  if  they  dread  a long  sea- 
voyage  may  proceed  overland  to  Marseilles,  to  Genoa,  to  Naples,  to 
Brindisi,  to  Venice,  or  to  Trieste  (comp.  p.  xxiv),  and  begin  their 
Mediterranean  tour  from  one  of  tliese  points.  Some  may  prefer  tlu' 
overland  route  to  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  wliile  others  again  may  find 
it  more  convenient  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Constantinople  (Orient 
Express),  to  Conslantza  (Ostend -Vienna  Express),  or  to  Odessa 
(via  Vienna  and  Cracow)  by  railway,  and  tlience  explore  the  Med- 
iterranean from  east  to  west.  The  railway  routes  will  be  found  in 
•Bradshaw’s  Continental  Railway  Guide’  or  in  the  German  ‘Reichs- 
knrsbuch’.  For  the  ‘trains  de  luxe’  services  tickets  must  be  obtained 
from  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.  (Lo'idon,  20  Cockspur  St., 
S.tV.;  Baris,  B Place  de  I’Opera;  New  York,  281  Fifth  Avc.; 
Berlin,  01)  Unter  den  Linden).  For  the  sea-routes,  see  p.  xvii;  for 
particulars  application  should  be  made  to  the  various  conujanies 
or  their  handbooks  consulted.  Excursion,  circular,  and  combined 
tickets  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son,  Ludgate  Circus, 
and  by  other  tourist-agents.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  ‘pleasure- 
cruises’  organized  by  many  of  the  com])anies  ofi’er  great  attractions 
at  moderate  cost,  but  at  the  almost  entire  sacrifice  of  personal 
independence,  while  the  fellow-passengers  with  whom  one  is  assoc- 
iated for  weeks  may  not  always  be  congenial. 

As  a general  rule  it  is  ])leasanter  and  less  expensive  to  travel 
with  one  or  more  companions  than  alone.  Apart  from  hotel  charges 
and  railway  and  steamboat  fares,  the  cost  for  two  or  three  persons 
IS  o ten  no  greater  than  for  one.  Moreover,  when  off  the  beaten 
Hack  the  tia\eller  thus  escajics  Irom  monolonoiis  and  mouosvllabic 
conversation  with  native  guides  or  drivers  ^eomp.  pp.  xxv,“xxvi), 


HEALTH.  XV 

and  in  case  of  illness  or  accident  he  is  far  more  certain  of  obtaining 
assistance  and  relief. 

The  most  useful  language  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  French.  In  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands  English 
is  much  ai)oken,  in  Egypt  it  is  Ihe  leading  language.  Italian  is 
very  useful  in  Tunisia,  on  the  coast  of  Tripolitania  and  Barca,  in 
Malta,  throughout  the  Levant,  in  Greece,  and  at  Constantinople. 
On  the  other  hand  a slight  knowledge  of  Arabic  will  be  found^  most 
useful  throughout  the  whole  of  N.  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt, 
and  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

Some  Hints  on  Health  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  inexper- 
ienced traveller  from  the  north.  As  a rule  an  overcoat  or  extra 
wraps  should  be  put  on  at  sundown,  though  they  may  often  be 
dispensed  with  an  hour  or  two  later.  When  heated  with  walking 
the  traveller  should  not  rest  in  the  shade.  In  hot  climates  like 
those  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara  he  should  never  remove  his  pith- 
helmet  or  other  headgear  in  the  sun.  (trey  spectacles  or  grey 
veils  shield  the  eyes  alike  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  from  du.st. 
Sunshades  also  are  very  desirable  in  hot  weather.  As  a rule  it  is 
advisable  to  stay  within  doors  during  the  heat  of  tlic  day.  On  the 
other  hand  many  places  on  the  Mediterranean  are  cold  in  winter. 
Lower  Egypt  and  Cairo  being  no  exceptions.  Steamboat  passengers, 
too,  will  generally  find  warm  clothing  very  desirable  lietween 
October  and  the  middle  of  May.  An  extra  coat  or  shawl  should 
be  donned  in  museums,  churches,  moscpies,  and  other  buildings 
with  stone  pavement,  as  the  air  is  often  very  chilly. 

When  engaging  rooms  visitors  should  insist  on  a southern  aspect, 
which  is  almost  essential  for  the  delicate  and  highly  desirable  for 
the  robust.  In  every  ca.se,  especially  if  the  rooms  do  not  face  due 
south,  they  should  have  a fireplace  or  else  central  heating.  In  the 
.Mediterranean  regions,  where  many  of  the  plainer  hotels  have  stone 
or  brick  floors,  carpets  are  essential  to  comfort. 

With  regard  to  diet  also  a few  general  hints  may  be  serviceable. 
Oysters,  fish,  salads,  and  tinned  meats  should  be  absolutely  avoi<led. 
Raw  fruit,  except  perhaps  oranges  and  grapes,  should  be  partaken 
of  very  sparingly.  Ices  and  iced  drinks  also  are  apt  to  be  upset- 
timr.  The  contents  of  siphons,  lemonade,  and  other  ‘refreshing 
beverages’  are  not  unfrcquently  composed  of  polluted  water.  The 
safest  liquids  are  boiled  water,  natural  mineral  waters,  tea,  coffee, 
good  red  wine,  and,  in  moderation,  sound  English  or  German  beer. 
Fairly  o-ood  cognac  or  even  whiskey  may  be  obtained  almost  every- 
where,'but  for  the  time-honoured  ‘soda’  or  ‘potash’  it  is  safer  to 
substitute  boiled  or  mineral  water. 

Colds,  errors  in  diet,  malaria,  and  over-exertion  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  sharp  attacks  of  illness  to  which  even  the  hardiest 
travellers  from  the  north  are  liable  in  the  ‘sunny  south’,  bunstioke 
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MONEY. 


is  another  clanger.  Against  all  these  tlie  traveller  requires  to  be 
more  on  his  guard  than  at  home,  where  his  nerves  and  his  digest- 
ion are  much  less  liable  to  be  overtaxed.  Care  and  moderation  in 
sight-seeing  and  tonring  are  theretore  liardly  less  important  Ilian 
attention  to  diet. 

Before  the  journey  is  begun  a supply  of  a few  simple  remedies 
(see  below)  may  be  prepared  with  the  advice  of  the  traveller’s 
physician.  In  cases  of  serious  illness  one  of  the  properly  qualified 
doctors  mentioned  in  the  text  should  be  consulted. 

Dian-hoe.ii,  which  may  develop  into  dysentery,  one  of  the  commonest 
complaints,  generally  results  from  catching  cold  or  from  eating  unwhole- 
some food.  The  patient  should  first  take  a slight  aperient  and  afterwards 
several  doses  of  bismuth.  The  diet  should  be  arrowroot  (which  should 
always  accompany  the  traveller),  rice  or  some  other  farinaceous  food,  and 
milk;  fruit,  meat,  fatty  substances,  and  alcohol  should  be  avoided.  In 
obstinate  cases  a change  of  climate  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy. 

Sprains  are  best  treated  with  cold  compresses;  the  injured  part  should 
be  tightly  bandaged  and  given  perfect  rest.  In  the  case  of  a snake  bite 
or  scorpion  sting  the  wound  should  be  immediately  treated  with  ammonia, 
or  better  still,  cauterized.  Sunstroke  is  not  common  in  winter,  but  may 
easily  occur  as  late  as  November  or  as  early  as  April.  The  usual  remedies 
are  rest  and  shade;  cold  appliances  are  used  for  the  head  and  neck;  in 
case  of  high  temperature  these  should  be  iced.  The  best  protection  for 
the  bead  is  either  a pith-helmet,  or  a tall  perforated  straw-hat,  with 
several  folds  of  gauze  round  it  and  hanging  down  over  the  hack  of  the. 
neck.  When  the  eyes  are  irritated  with  glare  or  dust  frequent  washing 
with  a weak  horacic  or  zinc  lotion  affords  relief  (comp,  also  p.  xv). 

Lastly  a few  simple  and  well-known  remedies,  most  of  which  may  bo 
obtained  in  a tabloid  form,  may  be  mentioned  for  other  common  ailments: 
cascara  sagrada,  castor-oil,  ‘Tamar  Indien’,  or  Epsom  salts  for  constipation; 
a zinc  or  starch  dusting-powder  for  chafed  sores  due  to  riding;  tincture  of 
arnica,  or  Elliman’s  cmlirocation,  antiseptic  wool,  collodion,  and  stic.king- 
])la8ter,  for  bruises  and  wounds:  ammonia  (sal-ammoniac)  or  other  antidote 
(muscatol)  to  stings  or  bites;  disinfectants,  carbolic  ac.i<l,  insect-])owder ; 
c.hlorodync  for  neuralgia;  quinine  for  cases  of  fever.  Fever,  be  it  noted, 
especially  in  malarious  regions  (Sardinia,  Sicily,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Ureece) 
IS  projiagated  by  mosquitoes,  especially  by  the  female  of  the  Anopheles 
Claviger.  Light  curtains  round  the  beds  should  therefore  he  used  toward 
off  the  attacks  of  these  troublesome  insects.  At  dusk,  and  at  night 
when  the  room  is  lighted,  the  windows  should  always  be  carefully  closed. 
>>  hen  a bite  has  been  received  the  inflamed  part  should  he  at  once  rubbed 
with  ammonia. 

It  should,  however,  he  added,  in  order  to  reassure  the  timid  or  nerv- 
ous traveller,  that  lew  of  these  elaborate  precautions  are  necessary  ex- 
cept tor  enterprising  explorers  who  often  leave  the.  beaten  track  or  whose 
tour  extends  beyond  the  usual  winter  season. 


n.  Money,  Passport,  Custom  House. 

.\  small  sum  of  mmuiy  to  start  with  sIkiuIiI  be  taken 
ill  Ijiiglish  or  I rmicli  jrobl,  but  laroje  sums  slumbl  always  be  carried 
ill  the  lorm  ol  eireular  notes,  eare  beiiio;  idiserved  to  keep  the  notes 
.mil  the  letter  ol  iiidieatioii’  (piite  separate.  These  notes  are  issued 
by  the  l-on.loii  and  the  Seottish  banks  and  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook 
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i't  Son  (Ludgatc  Circus).  The  cheques  issued  by  the  American 
E.xprcss  Companies,  by  the  .\mcrican  Bankers  Association,  and  by 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  are  also  convenient.  Wher- 
ever the  traveller  lands  he  will  find  an  ample  supply  of  the  small 
chansrc  of  the  countrv  vcrv  needful. 

Passpukts  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  except  in  Turkey  and 
in  Russia;  but  consuls,  and  sometimes  bankers,  require  more  con- 
vincing ])roof  of  identity  than  a visiting-card.  l'ass|)orts  mu.st  be 
shown  at  the  post-offices  also  in  order  to  obtain  delivery  of  re- 
gistered letters. 

Passports  inav  be  procured  in  England  direct  from  the  Passport  Do- 
partinent  of  the' Fvrrian  Office,  Whitehall  (fee  2 a.),  or  through  any 
tourist-agent.  — In  the  United  States  they  are  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Citizenship,  State  Department,  Washington.  D.C.  — Travellers  may 
generally  get  their  passports  vis(‘s  for  Turkey  or  Russia  through  one  of 
the  steamboat-companies  or  bv  applying  to  their  consulate  at  one  of  the 
chief  seaports,  if  they  have  omitted  to  take  this  stop  before  leaving  home. 

The  Custom  Housk  Examination  at  the  varions  seaports  and 
frontiers  is  seldom  very  rigorous;  but  the  traveller  should  be  care- 
ful to  declare  every  new  article  not  intended  for  personal  use;  and 
he  should  note  particularly  that  cigars,  tobacco,  and  cigarettes, 
weapons  and  ammunition  (the  import  of  the  last  four  articles  being 
entirely  prohibited  in  Turkey),  playing-cards,  matches,  etc.  arc 
liable  to  a heavy  duty  almost  everywhere.  These  should  therefore 
be  carried  in  very  small  quantities  or  dispensed  with  altogether. 
It  is  rarely  worth  while  carrying  large  supplies  of  any  dutiable 
article,  as  the  formalities  arc  tedious  and  the  expenses  heiivy. 

Tn  Turkey  a second  custom-house  examination  of  luggage  takes 
place  when  the  traveller  leaves  the  country,  a small  duty  being 
levied  on  exports,  while  the  export  of  antiques  without  the  au- 
thority  of  government  is  forbidden.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Oreece 
also  permission  must  be  obtained  to  carry  away  works  of  art.  Per- 
sons who  have  made  large  purchases,  or  have  a supertiuity  of 
baggage  to  send  home,  had  better  employ  a goods-agent. 


III.  Steamboats. 

.Vll  the  leading  steamboat-conujanies  arc  mentioned  in  the  Haml- 
book  in  connection  with  the  different  routes.  The  great  Oriental. 
Australian,  and  other  liners,  of  .o-12,0()0  tons’  burden  and  upwards, 
touch  at  very  few  Mediterranean  ports  (tiibraltar,  Marseilles,  Ccm)a, 
Naples,  Port  Said).  Travellers  desirous  of  visiting  the  Portuguese 
coast,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  .Vlgiers,  Sardinia,  Sicily. 
Tunisia,  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  many  other  places  of  interest 
must  generally  be  content  with  smaller  and  often  very  inferior 
vessels.  The  sections  of  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  chief 
lines  correspond  with  those  into  which  the  Handbook  is  divided. 

Bakdeker’s  Mediterranean.  b 
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From  thk  Unitkd  States  to  theMediterranea>%  -- 

From  Boston  about  every  three  weeks  to  Gibraltar,  f^’ibr’iltar 

Genoa  in  14-15  days.  From  New  York  at  nregular  intervals  to  Gibi altar, 

Naples  and  Genoa,  in  15-16  days.  From  Genoa  via  Naples  to  New  \oi 
w Ctont  irrVlar  intervals:  Fares:  l.t  cl.  from  New  Nork  te  Gibral- 
tar Genoa,  or  Naples,  from  16f.,  according  to  steamer;  from  Boston  to 
GBirS,  Algiers,V.enoa,  or  Naples,  from  16?.  10s.;  from  New  York  to 
Villcfrauche,  from  19/.  106‘.i  2iid  cl.  13/.  , . . i • iix 

Hamhnrg-American  Line.  From  Neiv  York  at  irregular  • 

Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples  (or  Palermo),  and  Genoa,  inlSdajs,  and 

versa.  Fares:  1st  cl.  from  17?.  lO.s..  2nd  cl.  13?. 

North  German  Lloyd  Line.  From  New  York  on  most  h>at.  to  Gihial- 
tar,  Algiers  (not  in  summer),  Naples,  and  Genoa,  in  13  days,  letiuning 
on  most  Thursdays.  Fares:  1st  cl.  from  $ ST'/s,  2nd  cl.  from  « <'?• 

Cvnard  Line.  From  New  York  at  irregular  intervals  to  Gibraltai, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Trieste,  and  Fiuiiie,  in  about  20  days,  returning  via  | alcraio, 
Naples,  and  Gibraltar.  Fares  to  Trieste  or  Fiume,  1st  cl.  from  16?.  10.s. , 
to  Gihraltar,  Genoa,  or  Naples  from  11?.  lO.s. ; 2nd  cl.  fares  from  12?- 
Among  the  regular  pleasure -cruises  from  the  United  States  to  t it 
Mediterranean  may  be  mentioned  those  from  Boston  organi^d  bj  tlie 
Bureav  of  University  Travel:  for  cscursioii-steamers  from  EnglanU  to 
the  Mediterranean,  see  pp.  1,  2. 


(1).  Portuguese  Coast  (R.  1). 

Pacific  Line  from  Liverpool  (31  James  St.)  fortniglitly.  for  La 
Rochelle-Pallice  (for  Bordeaux),  Connnia,  Vigo,  Leixoes  (for  Oporto). 
Lisbon,  and  St.  Y'inceiit  (Cape  Y^rde),  and  thence  to  S.  America. 
Passengers  for  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Mediterranean 
must  of  course  tranship  at  Lisbon  or  St.  Vincent. 

Huyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  see  p.  xix. 

Nedeiiand  Royal  ]\[ail  Steamers  (London  office,  2 King 
William  St.,  K.C.)  'and  Rottei'dam  Lloyd,  both  fortnightly  from 
Southampton  to  Lisbon,  Tangier,  etc. 

Yeoivard,  Bros.  Line,  see  p.  xix. 

Hall  Line,  see  p.  xx. 

Booth  Line  thrice  montlily  from  Liverpool  (office  in  tbe  Tower 
Building)  to  Havre, Y^igo,  Leixoes  (for  Oporto),  Tdsbon,  andYIadeira. 

Ellerman  lAne  weekly  from  Ijivcrpool  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

Pemnsvlar  efi  Oriental  Co.,  see  p.  xx. 

German  Past  African  Line  (London  office,  14  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.C.)  once  every  three  weeks  from  Sonlhampton  to  Lisbon,  Tangier, 
Marseilles,  Naples,  etc. 

Uamhury- American  Line  (London  office,  22  Cockspur  St., 
S.YV.)  and  llamhnry  cfi  Soidh  American  Co.  several  times  monthly 
from  Southampton,  calling  occasionally  at  Lisbon. 

Royal  Holland  IJoyd  monthly  from  Hover  to  Boulogne,  Co- 
runna, Vigo,  Lisbon,  etc. 

Compania  Trasatldntica  (Philippines  Line)  monthlv  from 
Liverpool  to  Corunna,  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  etc. 
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{"2).  AIadkuja  and  Canaky  Islands  (RK.  3,  4). 

Union  Castle  Line  (London  ollice,  3 Fenchurcli  St.,  E.  C.) 
weekly  from  Southampton  to  Madeira;  also  fortnightly  from  Lon- 
don and  Southampton  touching  alternately  at  Las  Palmas  and  Ten- 
erirt'e;  also  summer  tours  to  Aladeira,  Las  Palmas,  and  Teneritfe. 

Royal  Mail  ISteani  Packet  Co.  (London  office,  18  Afoorgate  St., 
E.C.)  fortnightly  from  Southampton  to  Vigo,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira; 
also  round  voyages  from  London,  sec  p.  xx. 

Peninsnlar  & Orie)ital  Branch,  Service  monthly  from  London 
(oflicc,  8 East  India  Ave.,  E.C.)  to  Las  Palmas. 

Booth  Line,  see  p.  xviii. 

Bucknall  Line  monthly  from  London  (ofHee,  23  Leadenhall  SL, 
E.C.')  to  Teneritfe. 

Ahenleen  (Thompson's)  Line  monthly  from  Ia)ndon  (office,  7 
llilliter  Square,  E.C.)  and  Plymouth  to  Teneritfe. 

Ahei’deen  (Rennie's)  Line  about  once  every  ten  days  from 
London  (office,  4 East  India  Ave.,  E.C.)  to  Las  J’almas  and  Teneritfe 
alternately. 

German  East  African  Line  (London  office,  see  p.  xviii)  once 
every  three  weeks  from  Southampton  for  Las  Palmas  and  Teneritfe. 

Woermann  Line  monthly  from  Dover  to  Las  Palmas  and 
Teneritfe. 

Eein  Zealand  Line,  (London  offiee,  138  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C.) 
and  Shatc,  Savill,  Albion  Line  (London  office,  34  Leadenhall 
St.,  E.  C.),  each  monthly  from  London  and  Plymouth  to  Teneritfe. 

Yeoicard  Bros.  Line  weekly  from  Liverpool  (office,  27  Stanley 
St.)  to  Lisbon,  Teneritfe,  and  (trand  Canary,  calling  on  alternate 
voyages  at  Madeira. 

Federal,  Houlder,  <P  Shire  Lines  fortnightly  from  Liverpool, 
calling  at  Madeira,  Las  Palmas,  or  Teneritfe. 

Natal  Tjine  fortnightly  from  London  (offiee,  14  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.C.)  to  Las  Palmas. 

Empreza  Nacional  de  Naregagdo  twice  monthly,  and  Evi- 
preza  Insidana  once  moAhly  from  Lisbon  to  Madeira. 


(3).  (llBKADTAK  AND  AnDAU’SIA  (HR.  1,  f),  (5b,  11). 

Peninsular  S Oriental  Co.  once  weekly  from  London  (office, 
122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C.")  to  Gibraltar,  etc.  (k)mp.  also  p.  xx. 

Orient  Royal  Line  fortnightly  from  London  (office,  5 Fenchureh 
St.,  E.C.)  to  Gibraltar,  etc. 

North  German  Lloyd  fortnightly  from  Southampton  (London 
office,  26  Cockspur  St.,  S.W'.). 

Anchoi'  Line  almost  weekly  from  Liverpool  (office,  1 7 "Water  St.) 
or  Glasgow  (Anchor  Line  Building.s)  to  Gibraltar. 

b* 
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Hall  Line  weekly  from  London  (office,  31  Cnitched  Fnans,  E.C.) 
to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  see  below. 

Moss  Line  fortnightly  (office,  31  James  St.)  and  lapcnjanm 
Line  (office,  22  Water  St.)  occasionally  from  Liverpool  to  Gibraltar. 

Vajmres  Correos  de  Africa  from  Algeciras  to  Tangier,  Cadiz, 
and  Ceuta. 


(4).  Morocco  (RR.  13,  14). 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  fortniglitly  from  London  (office, 
see  p.  xix)  to  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  etc.,  returning  via  Las  Palmas, 
Teneriffe,  and  Madeira. 

Nederland  Rotjal  Mail  and  Rotterdam  Lloyd,  see  p.  xvni. 

German  East  African  Line,  see  p.  xviii. 

Peninsular  & Oriental  Co.  sends  ‘Yectis’  or  other  excuision 
steamer  from  London  (office,  see  p.  xix)  several  times  in  spiing 
and  summer  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  and  'langier.  ^ 

Compania  Trasatldntica  (Canary  Line)  calls  at  Tangier  (li 
required  also  at  Casablanca  and  Mazagan)  once  a month  on  tlic 
voyage  to  and  from  Barcelona. 

Bland  Line,  small  cargo-boats  thrice  weekly  from  (jibraltar 
to  Tangier;  also  steamers  from  Tangier  to  Tetu&n  and  Larash. 

Oldenburg  Portuguese  Line  fortnightly  from  Tangier  to  Rabat, 
Jlogador,  etc. 

Vapores  Correos  de  Africa  twice  monthly  from  I’angier  to 
Larash,  Rabat,  Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Saffi,  and  Mogador. 

N.  Paquet  tC'  Co.  weekly  from  Tangier  to  Rabat  and  Mogadui'. 

Navigation  Alixte  weekly  from  Tangier  for  Melilla,  Malaga, 
and  Oran. 

Hungarian  Adria.  monthly  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier  and  Oran, 
(f)).  W.  Meditkrkanean. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Genoa  (R.  15  a):—  White  Star  Line  (from 
New  A'ork  or  Boston)  2-3  times  monthly;  North  Gifrman  Lloyd 
B'roni  Southampton)  monthly;  Cunard  Line  (from  New  York)  oc- 
casionally; Lloyd,  Sabaudo  (from  S.  America)  once  monthly. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Algiers  (R.  15b):  — North  German  Lloyd 
fortnightly;  the  Hamburg- Americ(tn,  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  and  tlie 
German  Levant,  all  less  regularly;  Navigation  ^^ixte  (Touachc 
Co.)  to  Oran  (thence  to  Algiers  by  raiL. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Marseilles  (;R.  1 7) : — J\>ninsnlar  ct  Oriental 
(from  London)  weekly;  Orient  Royal  (from  London)  fortnightly. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Naples  (R.  1(1):  — Orient  Royal  (from  Lon- 
don) fortnightly;  North  German  Lloyd  (from  Southampton)  twice, 
also  (from  New  York)  once  or  twice  monthly;  Cunard  and  White 
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Star  (from  New  York  or  Boston),  each  two  or  three  times  a month; 
Jlanihury-Ainerican  (from  New  York)  once  or  twice  a month. 

From  Marseilles  to  Naples  (R.  23) : — Orimt  Royal  (from  Lon- 
don) forlnightl\' ; North  German  Lloyd  (from  Southampton)  fort- 
nightly; Gm'man  Rant  African  Line  once  in  three  weeks;  Mes- 
sayeries  Maritimes  fortnightly;  Ifunyarian  Adria  (cargo- boats) 
twice  weekly. 

From  Marseilles  to  Algiers  (R.  20) : — Generalt  Trama t! antique 
four  times  weekly;  Transports  Alantimes,  twice  weekly;  Naciya- 
tion  jMixte  (Touache  Co.)  weekly,  also  cargo-boat  weekly. 

From  Marseilles  to  Tunis  (R.  21):  — North  German  Lloyd 
fortnightly  (to  Goletta  only);  Generale.  Transatlantique  once 
weekly  (and  thence  on  to  Malta),  and  via  Bizerta  once  weekly; 
Naviyation  Mixte  (Touache  (Jo.)  once  weekly,  and  cargo-boats 
via.  Bizerta  once  weekly. 

From  Genoa  to  Naples  (R.  24):  — North  German  Ltnyd  (from 
Southampton)  two  or  three  times  a month;  J la mbury- American 
once  or  tw'ice  monthly  ; Canard  and  White  Star,  each  once  monthly ; 
Societd  Nazionale  three  or  four  times  weekly;  Italian  Lloyd 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  monthly;  7>a  Veloce  and  Lloyd  Sahando, 
each  once  monthly;  1/vnyarian  Adria  twice  weekly. 

From  Genoa  to  Tunis  (R.  25):  — Societd  Nazionale  weekly; 
North  German  Lloyd  fortnightly  to  Bizcrta. 

Fr(tm  Naples  to  i’alermo  (R.  2G;:  — Steamers  of  the  Rei'ropie 
dello  Stato  daily;  Societd  Nazionale  weekly;  Ifunyarian  Adria 
twice  weekly;  Lloyd  Sahaudo  monthly. 

From  Falermo  to  Tunis  (R.  26):  — Societd  Nazionale  weekly, 
also  small  cargo-boats  weekly;  Naviyation  Mi.cte  (Touache  Co.), 
cargo-boats  weekly. 

From  Naples  to  Messina  and  Syracuse  (R.  27):  — Societd  Na- 
zionale thrice  weekly  to  Messina,  and  once  weekly  thence  to  Syr- 
acuse; also  steamers  of  the  IWrovie  dello  Stato  weekly  from 
Naples  to  Messina,  and  of  the  Noi'th  German  Lloyd  fortnightly 
from  Naples  to  Catania. 

From  Tunis  or  Syracuse  to  Malta  (R.  64) : — Societd  Nazionale. 
si.\  times  monthly;  Ifunyarian  Adria  six  times  weekly. — From 
London  to  Malta:  Peninsular  & Oriental  usually  weekly.  From 
Liverpool  to  Naples  and  Malta:  City  JAne  about  once  monthly. 

(6;.  Steamkhs  to  Amikkia. 

From  Southampton  to  Algiers:  — North  German  Lloyd  once 
or  twice  monthly  direct;  Nederland  Royal  Mail  fortnightly  via 
Lisbon  and  Tangier. 

From  Marseilles  to  Oran  (R.  19):  — GOiirale  Transatlantique 
twice  weekly;  Trans])orts  J\faritimes  once,  and  cargo-boat  once 
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weekly;  Naviyation  Mixte  (Touaxhe  Co.)  once  weekly  (also 
weekly  steamers  from  Cette  to  Oran). 

From  Marseilles  to  Algiers,  see  p.  xxi. 

Prom  Gibraltar  to  Algiers,  see  p.  XX.  „ f „ 

From  Cartagena  to  Oran  (K.  \S)\  — GinC'ale  Tramailanhque 

once  weekly.  . . r-  ,-rn  i 

From  Tangier  to  Oran  (R.  18):  — Namyation  Mixte  (1  mac  he 

Co.)  weekly,  also  cargo-boats  fortnightly;  Humjarmn  Adna  once 
montlily. 


(7),  Steamers  to  Tunis. 

From  Algiers  to  Tunis  (R.  22):  — Gen6rale  Transatlantique, 
coasting  cargo-boats,  once  weekly;  German  Lerant  Line  t\\m  or 
three  times  a month:  Hungarian  Adria  once  monthly  to  rums 
direct.  Several  other  lines  'are  available  for  sections  of  the  route. 

From  Marseilles  to  Tunis,  see  p.  xxi;  from  Naples  to  Palermo, 
and  from  Palermo  to  Tunis,  see  p.  xxi ; from  Na])les  to  Syracuse, 
and  from  Syracuse  to  Malta  and  Tunis,  sec  p.  xxi. 


(8).  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

From  'runis  to  Malta,  see  p.  xxi. 

From  Tunis  to  Tripoli  {R.  Gi):  — Societd  Kazionale  weekly, 
and  Xariqalion  ^I'lxte.  (2’ouache  Co.)  weekly,  both  coasting. 
(From  Algiers  to  Tripoli  direct  or  via  Malta,  cargo-stcamers  of 
the  German  Levant  Line.) 

From  Tripoli  to  Malta  and  Syracuse  (R.  (M):  — ^ocieta  2\az{o- 
■nale  weekly,  other  boats  fortnightly. 

h'rom  d'l’ipoli  to  Alexandria  (R.  (l.'i) : — German  lA'caut  Line. 
cargo-boats,  thrice  nu)nthly;  Banco  di  Roma  fortnightly. 

From  Tripoli  to  Constantinople  (R.66):  — Rocieid  Js  azloiude 
fortnightly. 

From  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Naples  to  Alexandria  (R.  (57):  — 
)North  German  Lloyd  weekly  from  Marseilles  to  Naples  aiul 
Alexandria;  Me.Hmyericf!  Maritimes  from  Mai’seilles  weekly  to 
Alexandria  direct;  Societd  Nazionale  weekly  from  Genoa  to 
IjCghorn,  Naples,  and  Alexandria. 

From  Venice  to  Alexandria  (R.  (58):—  Societd,  Nazionale  fort- 
nightly, via  Ancona,  Bari,  and  Brindisi. 

From  Trieste  to  Alexandria  t^K.  (58):  — Austrian  IJoyd  weekly 
via  Brindisi,  and  weekly  via  Gravosa  and  Brindisi. 

Steamers  to  Port  Said  ( UR.  (57,  (5<S) : — All  the  great  liners  already 
mentioned  and  others  besides  converge  at  Fort  Said.  Gf  the  eom- 
jianies  desi)atehing  vessels  almost  daily  from  British  ports  the 
following  are  theehief:  ReniimularA'Oricutid  (calling  at  Gibraltar, 
Marseilh's,  and  Bi'indisi);  Orient  Royal  i\ud  )horth  Herman  Lloyd 
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(calling  at  Gibraltar.  Marseilles,  and  Naples) ; Bibbij  (calling  at 
Marseilles);  City  Line  (calling  at  Naples  and  Malta);  British  In- 
dia Line  (calling  occasionally  at  Marseilles,  Genoa,  or  Naples) ; 
Nederland  Royal  Mail  (via,  Genoa) ; Rottet'dum  Lloyd  (via  Mar- 
seilles); Queensland  Lme;  Japan  Mail  (via  Marseilles);  and 
Compahla  Trasatldntica  (via  Genoa). 

Steamers  to  Palestine  and  Syria  (11.  72):  — Khedivial  Mail, 
Austrian  Lloyd,  Russian  Steam  Naviyation  & Trading  Co., 
Soeietd  Nazionale,  all  weekly  from  .Alexandria  to  Port  Said,  Jaft’a, 
Haifa,  and  Beirut;  Messayeries  Maritiines  fortnightly  from  Alexan- 
dria and  Port  Said  to  Beirut  direct,  and  fortnightly  calling  at  Jaffa; 
German  Levant,  cargo-boats,  twice  monthly  from  Alexandria  to 
Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Beirut. 

From  Alexandria  and  Beirut  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople 
(HR.  72,  75,  7(5):  — Khedivial  Mail  fortnightly  from  Alexandria  to 
Port  Said,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople;  Russian  Sbuim 
Naviyation  A Trading  Co.,  similar  route,  weekly;  Messayeries 
Maritimes  fortnightly  from  Beirut;  IjO  Phoreenne  weekly  from 
.Vlexandria  to  Smyrna  (Constantinople). 

Steamers  to  the  Pirfeus  (Athens;  KK.  7(5,  77,  78):  — Khedivial 
Mail,  Rumanian  Mail,  Russian  Steam  Naviyation  A Trading 
i'o.,  all  weekly  from  .Alexandria  to  the  Pirams;  North  German 
Lloyd  fortnightly  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  Na])les,  Catania,  and 
the  Pira?us;  Messayeries  Maritimes  fortnightly  from  Marseilles 
to  the  Pineus;  Soeietd  Nazionale  weekly  from  (fenoa  to  Lcffhorn. 
.Naples,  F’alermo,  Messina,  and  the  Pira'us;  Soeietd  Nazionale  also 
weekly  from  Venice  to  Brindisi,  Patras,  and  the  Pineus;  Austrian 
Lloyd  weekly  from  Trieste  to  Patras  and  the  Pineus;  also  (treek- 
Oriental  and  Thessalian  lines  of  the  same  company,  each  weekly  from 
Trieste  to  the  Pineus;  Greek  Panhellenios  Co.  weekly  from  Trieste 
to  Patras  and  the  Pirseus ; Austro-Ainericana,  New  York  line  (quick- 
est), weekly  from  Trieste  to  Patras  (for  Athens). 

From  the  Pineus  (Athens)  via  Smyrna  to  Constantino])le 
(B.  80):  — Khedivial  Mail  weekly;  North  German  Lloyd,  A/e.s- 
sayei'ies  Maritimes,  both  fortnightly;  Austrian  Lloyd  weekly; 
also  Rumanian  Mail,  Soeietd  Nazionale,  and  Austrian  Lloyd 
Hhe  three  quickest  routes),  each  weekly  to  Constantinople  direct. 

(9).  Black  Sea. 

From  Constantinople  to  Constantza  (R.  82):  — Rumanian  Mail 
(quickest)  twice  weekly;  Austrian  Lloyd  alternate  Fridays  and 
alternate  Saturdays ; Soeietd  Nazionale  weekly. 

From  Constantinople  to  Odessa  (R.83) : — NorthGerman  Lloyd 
fortnightly;  Russian  Steam  Naviyation  A Trading  Co.,  direct 
line,  weekly;  Syria  and  Egypt  lines  fortnightly;  Anatolian  line  fort- 
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nightly;  Austrian  Lloyd  fortniglitly;  Sorieta  Nazionale  weekly; 

Messaaeries  Maritimes  weekly.  . . 

ErL  Odessa  to  Batum  {li.Si):- Ku^i^ian  .Steam  Navigation 
& Trading  Co.  weekly;  North  German  Lloyd 

From  Batum  to  Constantinople  (B.  85) : — North GemnanLloyd 
alternate  Saturdays;  Bussian  Steam  Navigation  & Trading  Lo. 
alternate  Thursdays;  Austrian  Lloyd  weekly ; Mmt- 

times,  N.  Paijuet  & Co.,  and  Societd  Bazwnale  all  iortiughtl\. 


Overland  Boutes.  Travellers  hound  lor  the  Central  or 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  in  particular  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
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tlic  long  voyage  to  Gibraltar  and  thus  to  save  tiAC, 


six,  or  more 
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davs,  will  choose  an  overland  route  to  one  or  other  ol  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  Marseilles  is  reached  from  London  by  the  1 . vSt  U. 
Express’,  starting  on  Thnrsdavs,  or  by  tlie  ‘Calais-Mediterranean 
Express-,  daily  in  winter,  in  20-20'/4 'n-s.,  or  by  ordinary  express 
in  22^ j. Am.  — Genoa  is  27  lirs.  from  Loudon,  via  Baris  and  Mont 
(jenis.  — is  32'/4hrs.  from  London  via  Bale  and  the  St. 

Gotthard.  — Trieste  is  reached  in  4;B/.2hrs.  from  London  via  MB)i_'>- 
— Najiles  is  4Ghrs.  from  London  via  Baris  and  Koine.  — 
is  reached  in  4574  hrs.  by  the  ‘B.  & 0.  Brindisi  fepres.s’,  starting- 
on  Frida V mornings,  or  bv  ordinary  express,  via  Boulogne  and 


Paris,  in  547-2  hrs. 

Lastly,  the  traveller  who  proposes  to  explore  the  Mediterranean 
from  cast  to  west,  and  who  desires  to  economize  time,  should 
consult  Bradshaw’s  Continental  Kailway  Time  Tables,  or  the  Ger- 
man Ueichskursbuch,  or  llcndschel’s  Telegraph,  as  to  the  great 
Oriental  expresses  to  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Hints  to  Steamboat  Passengers.  Daring  tlie  height  of  the  sea- 
son (in  Egypt  Jan.  and  Feb.,  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  March, 
April  and  even  May)  passages  often  have  to  be  l)ooked  a month  or  sis 
weeks  in  advance.  Holders  of  return-tickets  or  eonihined  tickets  must 
secure  berths  for  the  return-voyage  also  long  beforehand. 

lleavif  litiyyaye,  to  he  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  should  ho  sent  on 
hoard  at  least  one  or  two  days  beforehand.  Each  ])assenger  should 
endeavour,  for  his  own  sake  aiul  that  of  others,  to  limit  his  reiiuirements 
for  the  voyage  to  one  or  two  cabin-trunks  of  modi'rate  size.  Private  eahins 
should,  as  a rule,  he  kept  locked,  and  small  articles  should  not  he  left 
lying  about  on  deck  uuwatched. 

Lautiuty  or  Kmbarlation  by  small  boat  is  often  an  unpleasant  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  boatmen  are  apt  to  be  extortionate  in  their  demands, 
especially  when  the  sea  is  rough.  The  charge  for  each  passenger  with 
his  baggage  should  he  ascertained  beforehand  and  onlv  pain  at  the  end  of 
the  trip,  or  the  whole  transaction  may  be  entrusti'd 'to  one  of  the  hotel- 
agents.  Small  articles  carried  in  the  hand  should  not  be  allowed  out  of 
sight. 

The  Foud  is  generally  good.  CotVee  is  served  between  8 and  ](>, 
lunch  at  1 or  earlier,  dinner  at  U or  7.  l‘'irst-class  passengers  in  the 
Hritish  and  (ierman  steamers  dress  for  dinner. 

The  Fees  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Thev  are  of  course  higher 
if  the  passenger  has  been  ill  and  has  requireil  much'  attention.  'I'he  (Thief 
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steward  or  stewardess  usually  expects  at  least  1 fr.  per  day,  and  the 
other  attendants  receive  fees  proportioned  to  the  services  rendered. 

Medical  Attendance  and  medicines,  in  case  of  illness,  are  nominally 
free,  but  a reasonable  fee  is  usually  paid.  Baths  in  the  larger  steam- 
boats are  free,  fixed  hours  being  allotted  to  passengers  on  application. 
Passengers  may  bring  their  own  Deck  Chairs  or  hire  them  from  the 
chief  steward. 


IV.  Intercourse  with  Orientals. 

The  objects  and  pleasures  of  travel  are  so  unintelligible  to  most 
Orientals  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  the  European  traveller  as  a 
lunatic,  or  at  all  events  as  a Croesus,  and  therefore  to  be  exploited 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Hence  their  constant  demands  for 
‘bakshish’  (‘a  gift’).  To  check  this  demoralizing  cupidity  the  tra- 
veller should  never  give  bakshish  except  for  services  rendered, 
unless  occasionally  to  aged  or  criifpled  beggars. 

Small  fees  are,  however,  not  unreasonably  expected  by  drivers, 
guides,  donkey-boys,  and  others,  over  and  above  their  stipulated 
hire.  Excursionists  should  therefore  always  be  well  provided  with 
small  change.  If  no  previous  bargain  has  been  made  the  charges 
and  fees  stated  in  the  Handbook  are  usually  ample. 

While  the  traveller  should  be  both  cautious  and  firm  in  his 
dealings  with  the  natives,  he  should  avoid  being  too  exacting  or 
.suspicious.  Many  of  those  he  meets  with  are  like  mere  children 
and  often  show  much  kindliness  of  disposition.  In  most  cases  their 
attempts  at  extortion  are  comparatively  trifling;  but  if  serious,  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  the  police  or  to  the  traveller’s  consul. 

On  the  other  hand  exaggerated  professions  of  friendship  should 
be  distrusted,  loyalty  towards  strangers  being  still  rarer  in  the. 
East  than  elsewhere.  The  natives  are  apt  to  make  common  cause 
against  European  visitors.  While  their  religion  usually  requires 
them  to  address  each  other  as  ‘i/d  alchUya’  (my  brother),  their  bro- 
therhood does  not  extend  to  outsiders. 

As  the  Orientals  are  often  remarkably  dignified  and  punctilious 
in  their  bearing,  the  traveller  should  show  corresponding  respect 
and  consideration  for  their  customs  and  prejudices.  He  should 
never,  for  exam])le,  photograph  a Mohammedan  without  his  leave, 
nor  look  too  curiously  at  the  veiled  women,  nor  don  Oriental  cos- 
tume. Sacred  places,  such  as  mosques,  chapels,  and  religious 
houses  and  their  schools,  must  not  be  entered  without  removing 
one’s  shoes  or  putting  on  slippers,  lest  the  carpets  and  mats  on 
which  prayer  is  offered  be  polluted.  Korans  must  never  he  touched ; 
and  when  prayers  are  being  recited,  strangers  must  keep  carefully 
aloof.  In  every  part  of  the  Orient  the  traveller  meets  with  ‘saints’ 
(often  imbecile  or  insane),  who  go  about  in  faTitastic  rags  and  some- 
times stark  naked.  Needless  to  say  he  will  give  them  a wide  berth. 
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Tlie  traveller  may  least  obtrusively  observe  the  various  phases 
of  Oriental  life  by  visiting  the  native  quarters  of  the  towns,  the 
bazaars  and  markets,  and  the  popular  festivals  and  recreations  of 
the  Moslems.  Story-tellers  at  the  native  eafes  (reminiscent  of  the 
Arabian  Nights),  jugglers,  wrestlers,  snake-charmers,  barbers’ 
shops,  and  native  schools  are  all  objects  of  interest.  In  Turkey 
and  in  Egypt  the  popular  theatres  with  their  shadow-scenes  (kara 
gdz)  are  curious.  Ladies  may  sometimes,  by  special  introduction, 
obtain  admission  to  a priveate  dwelling-house  and  get  a glimpse  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Oriental  women.  On  Fridays  they  may 
see  tlie  Moslem  women  raising  their  veils  in  the  cemeteries  (coni]). 

p.  220). 

(Toiitlemen,  wlioii  visiting  an  Oiiimtal.  knock  at  the  door  with  an 
iron  ring.  From  Avithin  is  asked  the  question  ‘mhi’  (who  is  tliere)?  On 
lieing  adniitted,  after  tlie  ladies  who  hajipen  to  he  in  the  court  have 
retired,  he  removes  his  shoes  lest  the  costly  carpets  he  sullied,  and  un- 
covers his  head.  The  host  approaches  to  meet  him,  one  step  or  more 
according  to  the  honour  he  desires  to  do  his  visitor.  The  latter  salutes 
him  in  Oriental  fashion  hy  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  heart  and  then 
moving  it  up  to  his  forehead.  Questions  as  to  health  are  first  asked, 
hut  no  allusion  must  he  made  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  are  regard- 
ed as  under  a veil  (sitr).  Oolfee  is  always  offered.  'ITic  servant  with 
his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  hands  round  the  little  cups  to  the  guests  in 
order  of  their  rank.  The  guest  holds  the  cu])  in  his  hand  till  it  is  taken 
hack  hy  the  servant.  If  the  host  Avishes  his  guest  to  pay  a long  visit 
ho  delays  his  order  for  coffee,  and  the  guest  must  not  leave  liefore  then. 

It  is  considered  highly  impolite  to  decline  a visit,  and  each  visit 
must  of  course  he  returned. 


1 he  (IriuE.s  Avbo  proffer  their  services  everyAvhere  may  gener- 
ally be  dispensed  Avith,  except  by  novices  or  by  travellers  pressed 
lor  time.  Most  of  those  at  Constantino])le  and  iji  Asia  Minor  are 
native  .Icavs,  avIio  sjieak  a little  English,  Italian,  French,  or  German. 
. , as  a nilc.  are  ignorant  and  uneducated,  and  their  ‘explanations’ 

ol  antiquities  or  works  of  art  are  worthless.  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  they  assume  a patronizing  or  a familiar  manner,  tbev 
sum  ( )e  piOTupily  cherkofl  and  ke])t  in  Iheir  proiUM*  place.  If 
a purchase  has  to  be  made,  or  a carriage  or  horse  to  be  hired,  the 
.11  0 <i  gff'fc  should  be  declined,  as  the  sum  demanded  is  then 

onsK  eta  \ taiscd,  and  part  of  it  given  to  the  guide  as  commis- 

ntitipep’”  guide  usually  walks,  and  it  is  quite 

unnecessary  to  jirovidc  him  Avith  a mount. 

liiiies  iii'tbe  commissionaires  are  some- 

\<>"iinst  such  ' ‘ 01’  low  jtlaces  of  entertainment, 

guard  ^ 1 specially  at  night,  the  traveller  should  be  on  his 


The  Mediterranean  Sea  and  adjoining 

Lands. 

Oeograiihical  Sketch  hy  tlie  late 
Prof.  Tlir.obald  Fincher. 

The  shores  ol'  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  visited  in  part  only 
and  imperfectly  known,  now  most  deservedly  attract,  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  an  ever  increasing  number  of  travellers  and 
explorers.  No  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  can  otter  so  marvellous 
an  intellectual  feast.  Land  whjre  he  may,  the  traveller  is  almost 
invariably  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  richness  of 
the  vegetation,  and  the  wealth  of  historical  memories.  For  three 
thousand  years  the  Mediterranean  was  the  theatre  of  all  history, 
the  cradle  of  all  culture,  to  which  the  whole  of  humanity  more  or 
less  directly  owes  its  modern  civilization.  It  was  here  for  the  first 
time  that  the  nearness  of  the  opposite  coasts  and  the  numerous  is- 
land stepping-stones,  coupled  with  winds  blowing  gently  for  months 
at  a time,  deprived  the  sea  of  its  terrors  and  gave  birth  to  a hardy 
race  of  mariners.  The  stagnation  of  the  continental  peoides  was 
thus  powerfully  stirred  and  their  ignorance  gradually  dispelled. 
It  was  first  in  Egypt,  and  then  above  all  in  Greece  and  in  Italy, 
that  those  mighty  intellectual  weapons  were  forged  which  were  to 
compier  the  whole  earth,  while  from  Palestine  came  the  mightiest 
of  all  religious  and  moral  inttuences.  The  Mediterranean  was  the 
school  of  almost  all  the  medieval  geographers  and  navigators,  such 
as  Toscanelli,  Columbus,  Vespncci,  the  Gabotti  (the  ‘Cabots’  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIL),  and  others,  who  added  a New  M'orld  to  the 
old,  aiur  who,  brought  Europe  into  touch  with  the  great  Asiatic 
cradles  of  culture.  The  Italians  were  the  first  to  educate  the  Spanish, 
Portuo'uese.  French,  and  even  English  mariners,  and  to  introduce 
them  *10  that  Ocean  which  was  to  become  the  world’s  commercial 
and  intellectual  highway. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  fully  aware,  from  a very  early  i)eriod, 
that  they  could  maintain  their  empire  on  land  only  by  securing 
their  supremacy  at  sea  also.  Favoured  by  the  central  situation  of 
Italy,  they  gradually  subjected  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  lands 
to  tiieir  sway,  thus  imparting  to  them  a certain  social  and  political 
unity.  The  name  of  ‘sea  in  the  middle  of  the  land’,  though  of  late- 
Roniau  origin,  still  suggests  the  idea  that  both  sea  and  land  belonged 
to  Rome.  But  this  unity  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  repeated 
incursions  of  Germanic  tribes  from  the  north,  followed  by  .\rabs 
and  Turks  from  the  south  and  east.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
great  ocean  highways  the  Mediterranean  was  almost  entirely  ne- 
L glected  in  the  16-19th  centuries,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
||l  Canal  in  1869  it  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  most  important 
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the  progress  of  civilization  and  commerce.  With  Asia  also  Europe 
has  been  brought  into  closer  touch  since  the  Crimean  war  of  1854-6, 
when  the  Black  Sea  was  opened  up,  and  new  avenues  to  the  Orient 
were  thus  rendered  available.  While  nominally  belonging  to  three 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  Mediterranean  with  its  shores, 
being  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  a long  wall  of  high  mountains  and 
on  the  south  by  a vast  and  even  more  impenetrable  expanse  of  desert, 
possesses  quite  a unique  individuaUty  of  its  own. 

Geologically  considered  the  Mediterranean  forms  part  ol  an 
immense  depression  girdling  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  crust  and 
separating  the  northern  from  the  southern  parts.  This  depression 
probably  existed  during  the  earlier  geological  periods,  but  in  its 
depths  has  not  yet  assumed  a settled  character,  as  is  evidenced  by 
frequent  earthquakes,  mostly  tectonic,  and  by  continuous  lolcanic 
activity.  This  great  depression  is  believed  by  geologists  to  have 
extended  in  the  mesozoic  period  into  Central  Asia,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  Mediterranean,  forming  an  immense  sea  to 
which  the  name  of  Tethys  has  been  given.  In  its  depths  were  de- 
]>osited  those  strata,  chiefly  calcareous  and  argillaceous,  which 
were  afterwards  raised  and  converted  into  dry  land  by  means  ol 
the  centripetal  motion  of  the  earlier  masses  of  rock  and  by  lateral 
pressure.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  noted  that  some  two-thirds 
of  Italy  and  four-fifths  of  Sicily  consist  of  subaqueous  formations 
of  the  tertiary  or  even  a later  period. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  ‘Eurasian’  (Eiiropean-Asiatic)  region 
of  folded  rock  formation,  some  930  miles  in  length,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  solid  primmval  rocks  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  great  plateau  of  the  desert,  lies  the  Chief  Basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  embraciim  the  Adriatic  and  the  Greek 
.Archipelago,  where  the  highly  indented  coast  and  the  numerous 
islands  and  i)eninsulas  display  a most  striking  variety  of  picturesque 
scenery.  On  the  other  hand  the  smaller  part  of  the  sea,  lying  to 
the  south  of  a line  drawn  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  past  the  south 
coasts  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  to  North  Syria,  has  been  formed  by 
encroachment  on  the  plateau  of  the  desert  (p.  xxxiii),  and  is  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  attraction.  In  the  geological  history  of 
the  Mediterranean  it  is  im])ortant  to  note  also  that  three  great  rock- 
masses  of  the.  earliest  periods  still  survive.  These  are  the  Iberian 
mass  to  the  west,  once  probably  connected  with  the  kindred  rocks  of 
the  Atlas  in  Moroeco;  then  the  Tyrrhenian  mass,  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Rumeliau  to  the  east.  These  three  belong  to  the  arcluvan  and 
palaeozoic  periods.  Once  towering  to  Alpine  peaks,  thev  were  grad- 
ually undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  by  the  subsidence 
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of  the  land.  Their  bases  were  thus  partly  covered  with  their  debris, 
built  up  in  new  formations.  By  later  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
however,  these  shapele.ss  primeval  masses  were  again  broken  up, 
and  by  the  pressure  and  counter-pressure  of  the  fragments  were 
piled  up  anew  into  smaller  mountain-ranges  of  considerable  height. 
Thus  from  the  Iberian  primeval  rock  sprang  up,  in  the  Castilian 
range  (Sierra  dc  Credos),  peaks  to  a heiglit  of  nearly  9000  feet;  in 
the^'llhodope  of  Rumelia  rise  similar  peaks  to  nearly  10,000  feet 
high;  and  even  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Tyrrlienis  (p.  xxxi)  still  . 
towers  the  granitic  Monte  Cinto  in  Corsica  to  a height  of  8900  feet. 

.Around  these  great  primeval  masses,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
earth’s  crust,  were  gradually  built  up  the  recent  folded  mountains, 
out  of  materials  forced  aside  and  upwards  by  the  debris  of  earlier 
rock  as  it  sank  into  the  sea.  Thus  on  the  InKuiAN  Pkpkstai.,  from 
the  north  side,  out  of  the  dei)ths  of  the  great  Biscay  abyss,  arose 
the  Pyrenaean-Cantabrian  Folded  Chain  (culminating  in  the 
Aneto  or  Maladetta,  11,108  ft.),  the  fan-like  structure  of  which 
has  been  due  to  lateral  pressure  coming  from  the  Ebro  depression 
also.  By  similar  pressure  from  the  south  side  the  Andaluxian 
Fdded  'Mountains  were  piled  up  against  the  Iberian  nucleus 
(Meseta  Mts.),  and,  though  only  23  miles  distant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  tower  in  the  Mulliac6n  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  a height 
of  11,424  feet,  the  greatest  altitude  in  Europe  ajiart  from  the  Aljis. 
As  the  Pyrenees  are  fringed  on  the  east,  on  the  frontier  of  Spain 
and  Erance  (near  Port  Vendres),  with  a deciily  indented  coast,  so 
too  the  Andalusian  range  is  strongly  marked  by  transverse  lissures, 
the  castmost  of  which  have  severed  the  Balearic  Islands  from  the 
mainland.  Still  more  striking  is  the  great  westmost  fissure  or  cleav- 
age, where  the  girdle  of  mountains  takes  a sharp  turn  from  west 
to  cast,  where  the  action  of  tides  and  waves  has  hollowed  out  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  has  further  widened  them  within  the 
historic  [teriod.  The  Mediterranean  is  here  separated  from  the  At- 
lantic by  a submarine  bar  or  threshold,  at  a dcjith  averaging  only 
(550  feet,  c.xtcnding  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to  Cape  Spartel,  a dis- 
tance of  2772  miles,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  the  inner 
Alboran  basin  or  depression  and  the  outer  or  Andalusian.  Tims, 
on  north  and  south  alike  the  Iberian  central  bed-rock  is  bordered 
with  lofty  mountains,  whose  seaboard  almost  everywhere  repels 
human  traflic,  and  .seems  barred  against  Eurojje  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  against  Africa  by  the  mountains  of  Andalusia.  On  the  cast 
side,  however,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Cabo  de  la  Nao  (p.  112), 
the  original  rock-nucleus  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.'’ Still  more  important  is  the  western  slope  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  whose  waves  have  penetrated  into  the  lower  cstuaiies 
of  priniffival  rock  on  the  coast,  thus  forming  a number  of  excellent 
harbours,  such  as  in  particular  that  of  I/tsbou  at  the  mouth  ol  t n 
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Tagus.  Towards  tlie  Atlantic  descend  also  the  plains  of  Lower 
Andalusia,  the  so-called  Guadalquivir  Basin,  which  lies  between 
the  Iberian  central  pedestal  and  the  Andalusian  sedimentary  and 
contorted  formations.  In  this  basin  lie  Spain’s  chief  seaports  for 
traffic  witli  Africa  and  America,  the  island-harbour  of  Cadiz,  the 
estuary-harbour  of  Huelva,  the  startiug-])oiut  of  Columbus,  and 
the  river-harbour  of  Seville,  accessible  to  large  vessels  at  high-tide. 

In  Nokth-Westekn  Akkica  the  Andalusian  contorted  formation 
is  continued  by  the  Rif  Mts.  of  Morocco  (p.  93;  and  by  the  2'ell 
Atlas  (p.  169),  e.xtending  to  the  south  and  tlien  turning  eastwards, 
i’hese  ranges  are  characterized  by  dee))  lissures,  formed  by  ])re- 
historic  volcanic  action  and  descending  abruptly  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, The  wliole  northern  coast  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia, 
apart  from  numerous  wave-worn  beaches,  is  completely  rock-bound, 
forbidding  all  approach.  Even  the  artificial  harbours  like  that  of 
Algiers  are  maintained  with  difliculty.  At  the  east  end  of  this  long 
stretch  of  coast  comes  at  last  the  welcome  haven  offered  by  the 
Gidf  of  Tunis,  winch  runs  inland  at  the  mouth  of  the  depre.ssion 
between  the  Tell  .\tlas  and  the  Sahara  .Atlas  (,p.  320),  and  on  which 
the  Medjerda  and  other  streams  and  several  important  roads  con- 
verge. Here,  as  in  Lower  Andalusia,  a great  avenue  to  the  interior 
was  thus  opened  up.  This  favoured  spot  therefore  became  a great 
focus  of  trallic,  and  as  it  lay  on  the  Straits  of  Pantelleria  (p.  396)  it 
was  also  of  great  ])olitical  importance.  The  ancient  Utica  (p.  353) 
was  succeeded  by  the  ‘new  city’  of  Carthage  (j).  3-lJ-i,  the  predeces- 
sors ot  the  model'll  'Funis.  From  this  base  the  C’arthaginians,  the 
^ andals,  and  the  Moors  ruled  Sicilv  and  Sardinia.  With  such  a 


base  as  the  admirable  naval  luirbour  of  Bizerta,  lately  constructed 
by  the  hi'cnch,  they  in  turn  may  jterhaps  some  day  become  masters 
id’  the  Mediterranean. 

the  Straits  of  Jdutelleria,  leading  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  basin  ot  the  Mediterranean  and  separating  the  Atlas  from 
tie  .Ajiennines,  have  been  ionned,  like  those  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
nanow  side-iiortal  ol  Messina,  by  transverse  cleavage.  Owing  to 
the  .mihsidence  of  the  Hat  offshoots  of  the  Apennines  and  to  the 
ero.sive  action  of  the  waves  the  straits  have  been  graduallv  widened 
0 • '•'!  cs.  Ihe  Maltese  Islands  are  fragments,  now  broken 

up  >y  fissures,  of  what  was  once  a tableland,  but  thev  too  are 
icing  rapidly  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the  surf.  Oil  the  other 
' *’  antelleria,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 

s raits,  0 a height  of  2743  ft.  from  the  verge  of  the  central 

a )j,  s and  3.)0(l  ft.  in  depth,  is  id’  volcanic  origin.  These  transverse 
hssures  are  indeed  generally  the  scenes  .d’  volcanic  'iction  'iml 
they  are  usually  situated  at  , mints  where  the  mountains  of  recent 
'Mitorted  lormation  ake  a sudden  bend  (as  is  notablv  the  ease  in 
the  lower  valley  <d  the  Damilie).  ' 
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Italy  forms  an  immense  bridge  across  the  trough  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, extending  to  Cape  Bon  in  Tunisia.  Like  a lofty  embank- 
jiient,  rising  over  18,000  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  Calabria, 
culminating  in  the  A.spromonte  (()424  It.  above  sea-level),  separates 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (12,000  ft.  deep,  though  of  recent  formation) 
from  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  latter  is  the  deepest  basin  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, attaining  a depth  of  14,r)00  feet.  '\'\\e  Apennines , devi- 
ating in  their  southern  course  from  the  usual  ‘Eurasian’  direction, 
were  probably  influenced  by  the  prinneval  Tyrrhenis.  This  ancient 
nucleus  of  the  Italian  continent  has  been  broken  up  by  movcment.s 
of  the  earth’s  crust  which  began  in  the  me.sozoic  period,  were  still 
more  marked  in  the  later  tertiary  period,  and  continue  to  this 
ilay.  Some  of  the  solid  blocks,  as  in  Tuscany,  Calabria,  and  Sicily 
(the  Monti  Peloritani  near  Messina),  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
later  rock  structure  of  the  Apennines;  others  again  rise  as  isolated 
mas.ses  from  the  abysses  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  such  as  ('orsica, 
Sardinia,  and  Elba.  The  lines  of  cleavage,  especially  between 
Cosenza  and  Palermo,  were  marked  by  great  volcanic  activity.  In 
a curve,  parallel  with  the  abrupt  ramparts  of  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
I’ise  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  Islands  (Stromboli)  and  Ustica  in 
succession.  To  the  north  the  scries  is  continued  by  Vesuvius,  the 
Epomet),  and  the  Ponza  Islands  near  Naples,  and  by  tli('  .Mban 
Mts.  near  Rome.  .\11  these  lie  on  the  inner  declivity  <tf  the  pen- 
nines.  To  the  south  the  series  is  continued  by  Mt.  .Etna  in  Sicily, 
lying  outside  of  the  .\i)ennines.  In  the  (piaternarv  period  the  new 
Apennine  formations  nmlcrwent  an  upheaval  which  imparted  to  the 
range  its  present  orographical  unity.  The  result  was  that  the 
straits  which  once  intersected  Southern  Italv,  connecting  the  Tvr- 
rhenian  with  the  Ionian  basin,  were  tilled  up,  with  the  exception 
of  those  (d'  Messina,  white  these  last  were  narrowed  to  2 miles  and 
shoaled  at  the  north  end,  where  they  are  only  33.)  ft.  deep.  The 
intensity  of  the  upheaval  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  fjuarternary 
deposits  cover  the  terraces  of  the  .\spronionte  in  Calabria  to  a 
height  of  3900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  these  movements  (d' 
the  earth’s  crust  still  continue  is  jnmved  by  the  variations  of  level 
in  the  Hay  of  Naples  observed  within  hi.storic  times.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  this  is  the  great  subsidence  in  the  island  of 
Capri  which  has  taken  place  within  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Bine 
Grotto  there  we  find  remains  of  a flight  of  steps  of  the  time  of 
'I'iberius,  descending  to  the  water,  but  the  lowest  step  is  now  19 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Italy  opens  towards  the  west.  On  the  west  side  lie  its  jiictur- 
esque  bays  and  islands,  as  well  as  most  of  its  great  centres  of  cul- 
ture, Home  and  Florence,  (lenoa  and  Xa2)les,  besides  many  others. 
But  the  east  side  also  is  im])ortant  owing  to  its  close  connection 
with  the  south-eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  outlets 
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ill  this  direction  are  the  lagoon-harbour  of  Ve7iice,  as  great  a portal 
of  continental  commerce  in  the  middle  ages  as  Genoa  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  the  excellent  harbours  of  Brindisi,  Taranto,  Mes- 
sina, and  Syracuse.  Were  geographical  advantages  alone  decisive, 
Italy  might  again  become  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ethno- 
graphically  also  she  is  higlily  favoured.  Her  population,  densest 
on  tlie  coasts,  is  about  one-third  of  the  .scattered  and  lietcrogeneous 
hundred  million  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  lands. 

Almost  all  along  the  coast  of  the  north-western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  recent  siratiiied  and  contorted  headlands  abut 
most  picturesquely  on  the  sea.  On  the  north-west  only,  on  each 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  basin  is  bounded  by  a coast  of  the  primmval 
bed-rock  formation,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Iberian  moun- 
tains by  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro,  Jucar,  and  other  rivers.  Still  more 
important  are  the  avenues  afforded  by  the  Af[uitanian  Plains  and 
tlie  Plume  Valley.  Hence  it  was  that  from  a very  early  ])eriod  the 
streatns  of  Roman  culture  tiowed  through  Marseilles  and  Narbonne 
to  western  and  central  Europe.  Rut  these,  like  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar on  the  west,  the  Carso  or  Karst  near  Trieste  on  the  north,  and 
the  Rosporus  on  the  east,  afford  inlets  also  for  the  cold  winds  which 
sometimes  ])our  into  the  warm  mountain-girdled  basin  of  the  Med- 
iti'rranean  and  force  back  the  zone  of  soutliern  vegetation  (p.  xxxv). 

The  soutliern  margin  of  the  north-western  basin  of  the  Mediter 
I’anean  lies  in  the  same  latitude  (lU)®)  as  the  northern  margin  of  the 
south-eastern  basin  (Cape  'Tjenaron,  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
•Minor).  'I'his  less  favoured  south-eastern  basin  sends  two  great 
branches  towards  central  Europe,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, both  of  which  o|)en  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Ei-om  these  branches  run  important  roads  leading 
to  the  heart  of  Eurojie,  in  particular  those  from  Venice  and  Trieste 

Irom  Saloniki  to  Relgrade  and  u])  the  Danube. 
1 Ins  last,  as  also  the  road  froi 


ns  lasi,  as  also  the  road  from  Relgrade  to  Solia,  .Adrianople,  and 
Cons  antinople,  traverses  the  Rumei.i.\n  Piumaky  Eokmation,  to 
w lU  1 H gi eater  jiart  ol  the  south-eastern  European  jieninsnla 
)(,  ongs  ( 11  ace  and  Macedonia,  extending  into  Servia).  To  the 
once  lielonged  also  the  north-western  part  of 
■iiVtlii'  !«]■!  t"  "hich  last  the  only  surviving  relies 

recoil'*/ n , too,  over  the  priimeval  bcd- 

ecent  lolded  mountains  have  been  gradnallv  built  up.  Tlie 

/>  . . ranges.  Another  is  ihe'  lUurian-U reel- 

llaleiii  ic  Islaii.ls  belong  to  ll.o  i„hl,  U" 

n»  Sieily  n,„l  iln  n,l|„n,i„B  islan.ll  Iwir.neun 

ll.e  wenleen  slrnlille.l  gie.lle  ol'  ,l,e  sonlbh'.nnle,.,,  I'n.'Xe 


rock, 

Balkan  is  one 
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Hula  crumbled,  even  within  the  historic  period,  into  peninsulas 
and  islands,  lornied  chiefly  by  very  recent  subsidence.  Thus  arose 
G'm’ce,  a hill-country  with  an  extensive  seaboard,  a new  and  unique 
region  which  was  one  day  to  reign  supreme  in  the  intellectual  world. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  range  of  hills  was  once  prolonged 
eastwards,  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  lie  of  the  Cretan  moun- 
tains, and  that  these  in  their  turn  were  connected  with  the  similarly 
stratified  Taurus  Mountains  in  Asia  Minor.  Just  as  the  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  Europe,  with  Asia  Minor,  thus  formed  the  great 
stepping-stones  of  traffic  which  brought  the  ancient  culture  of 
Europe  into  contact  with  that  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  so  when 
the  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Ragdad  is  completed  a great 
future  may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  Orient. 

The  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  smaller  south-eastern 
basin  to  the  south  of  Malta,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  (p.  xxviii),  lies  within 
the  region  of  the  great  prinifeval  desert-plateau  of  northern  Africa 
(apart  from  the  .\tlas  regions),  of  .\rabia,  and  Syria,  and  has  been 
formed  by  the  subsidence  of  part  of  that  plateau.  In  contrast  to  the 
richly  varied  .shores  of  the  western  and  central  basins  its  coasts,  as 
may  even  be  seen  from  a glance  at  the  map,  are  monotonous.  Their 
formation,  whether  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  is  featureless,  and 
there  is  an  almost  entire  laek  of  islands,  harbours,  and  rivers.  The 
Nile  greatly  relieves  this  monotony,  hut  its  sources  lie  within  tro])- 
ical  regions  far  beyoiid  the  limits  of  the  desert.  Alexandria  pos- 
sesses almost  the  only  natural  harbour  on  this  flat  coast  of  early 
formation.  'I’he  old-world  characteristics  of  the  land,  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  language  at  once  strike  the  traveller  on  landing  at 
Tripoli.  Vet  even  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  the 
Leitant  Basin,  beyond  the  ])assage  between  (Tete  and  Barca,  con- 
tains recent  formations.  The  hill-region  of  Barca,  the  ancient 
Cyrenaica  (p.  413),  averaging  IbUO  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of 
miocene  marine  strata.  The  bay  now  filled  up  by  the  Nile  delta, 
and  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Red  Sea,  is  of  even  later  origin, 
dating  perha])s  from  the  pluvial  or  glacial  era.  That  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  once  lay  much  farther  to  the  north  and  watered  Palestine 
is  evidenced  by  the  identity  of  its  fauna  with  that  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (crocodiles,  for  instance,  occurring  in  thcNahr 
ez-Zerkft,  to  the  south  of  Mt.  Carmel;  p.  468).  Movements  of  the 
earth’s  ermst  also  account  for  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that  part 
of  the  great  desert-plateau  which  we  call  Syria.  It  is  only  ditferen- 
tiated.  from  the  monotonous  North  Arabian  desert  by  the  great 
Syrian  Valley  or  trough,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  ending  at 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  in  the  Erythrfean  depression  (the  Red  Sea),  which 
dates  from  about  the  same  epoch.  On  each  side  of  this  long  narrow 
furrow,  descending  to  a depth  of  some  250U  feet  below  the  sea- 
level,  strips  of  land  have  been  forced  upwards  so  as  to  form  lofty 
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inoimtaiiis.  Tlicse,  in  spite  ol'  subsidences  and  erosion,  still  attain 
a height  of  about  10,000  feet  in  the  twin-giants  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti  Lebanon  in  Central  Syria.  It  is  to  this  high  y picturesque 
mountain-wall,  which  condenses  the  vaiiours  from  the  sea  and  re- 
mains snow-clad  till  late  in  summer,  that  the  Syrian  seabo.yd, 
10-10  miles  in  breadth,  owes  its  luxuriant  subtropical  vegetation, 
ami  Palestine  its  cultivability  as  far  as  its  southern  borders.  Syria, 
which  may  be  regarded  geographically  and  authropidogically  as  a 
kind  of  pdiiiisula  of  the  Mediterranean,  tiuis  forms  a bridge  be- 
tween north  and  south,  coiinectiiig  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia 
with  Arabia  and  Egypt,  ami  Imiinded  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
bv  the  desert,  only  some  00  miles  distant,  on  tlie  east. 

The  Black  Sea,  which  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Archipelago  runs  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Old  World,  lies  out- 
side of  the  IMcditerraneaii  regions.  Like  the  inland  Caspian  Sea 
it  is  a relic  of  the  tertiary  Sarmatic  Sea,  which  was  afterwards 
broken  up  into  lakes  of  lirackisb  water.  It  was  not  till  the  diluvial 
epocli  that  those  subsidences  which  created  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
lirought  the  Hlaek  Sea  also  into  connection  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  there  must  once  have  flowed  a great 
river,  into  whose  valley  the  sea  afterwards  penetrated  fioni  tlie 
south,  forming  the  ^Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus  ot  the  present 
dav.  Travellers  on  the  Rhine  will  observe  an  interesting  resem- 
blance  botwecii  tliese  straits  and  the  Rhine  Valley  between  Bingen 
and  Coblenz,  lake  these  straits  the  Black  Sea  also  is  a great 
troug!)  liollowed  out  between  lofty  stratified  mountains.  On  three 
sides  its  bold  rocky  coasts  arc  inhos])itable  and  forbidding.  On  tlu; 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  ‘steppe’,  a plateau  of  primitive  lorm- 
ation,  no  less  monotonous  than  the  desert-plateau  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  yet  cultivable  owing  to  its  more  northern 
situation.  At  two  places  on  this  side,  through  gajjs  in  the  mountain 
rampart,  tlie  sea  has  overflowed  the  plateau,  forming  the  shallow 
Gulf  of  Odessa  and  Sea  of  Azov.  T'wo  great  routes  of  traffic  were 
thus  opened  up  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  heart  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  even  of  Central  Asia,  enriching  the  world’s  commerce  with  the 
products  of  these  regions,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  the  portal 
through  which  Byzautiue  culture  and  Greek  Christianity  found 
tbeir  way  into  Russia.  Through  these  passages  great  masses  of 
cold  uortheru  air  are  poured  into  the  Black  Sea;  but  between  them 
the  Peninstda  of  the  Crimen,  a relic  of  the  broken-down  mountain- 
girdle,  still  stands  boldly  forth,  giving  shelter  to  an  almost  Mediter- 
ranean vegetation  on  its  southern  coast.  Or,  that  coast  lies  the  ad- 
mirable harbour  oi  Seba.stojml . Nearer  the  Sea  of  .\zov  once  lav 
the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  of  Pantikapaeon  and  Plianaqoria. 
and  in  the  miildle  ages  the  Genoese  settlements  of  Sudak  (^Kertch) 
and  Kaffa  (Iheodosia  or  leodossiya).  As  the  corn  of  Southern 
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Russia  is  now  llie  chief  export  from  Odessa  to  London  and  Ant- 
werp, so,  from  the  14th  century  onwards,  quantities  of  Russian 
caviare  were  hroujjjht  hy  Italian  merchants  from  Kaffa  to  Rru^es, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  markets. 

The  Climate  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  equable.  In  every 
age  northerners  have  been  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  win- 
ters, when  the  occiisional  storms  and  heavy  rains  arc  of  short 
duration  and  are  soon  succeeded  by  bright  sunshine.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  everywhere,  especially  on  the  more  southern 
coasts,  by  refreshing  sea-breezes.  The  farther  south  one  goes,  the 
longer  the  dry  season  lasts.  .\t  Tripoli,  for  example,  it  lasts  for 
seven  months  and  at  Alexandria  for  ten.  The  subtropical  maximum 
air-pressure  over  the  eastern  Atlantic,  by  which  rainfall  and  wind- 
movements  are  determined,  is  usually  continued  in  winter  past  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  p.  29),  thus  bringing 
the  whole  of  that  sea  within  the  zone  of  the  changeable  and  rainy 
winds  of  Central  Europe.  In  summer  the  pressure  lies  farther  to 
the  north,  producing  in  most  parts  of  tlie  ^lediterranean  steady 
northerly  currents  of  air.  The  climate  is  tempered  also  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sea  itself.  The  bar  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  (j).  xxi.x)  keeps  out  the  C(dd  water  of  tlie  deep  .Atlantic, 
but  allows  the  influx  of  the  warmer  surface-water  to  compensate 
for  what  the  Mediterranean  loses  by  evajtoration.  This  loss  would 
otherwise  amount  to  a depth  of  19-1;)  ft.  per  annum.  The  influx 
of  water  from  the  .Atlantic  causes  a current  to  flow  along  the  North 
.African  coast  from  west  to  cast,  but  its  thermal  effects  are  soon 
lost.  In  summer  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  is  heated  hy  the 
sun  up  to  7;')-iS2°  Fahr. ; but  the  temperature  diminishes  rapidly 
down  to  a depth  of  about  1000  feet,  where  it  reaches  a uniform 
minimum  corresponding  with  the  surface  temperature  of  February, 
the  coolest  mouth  in  the  year.  This  in  the  north-western  basin  is 
Fahr.  only,  and  in  the  south-eastern  it  siitflces  to 

temper  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  while  additional  warmth  is  brought 
from  time  to  time  by  the  hot  sirocco  from  the  interior  of  .Africa 
(comp.  p.  ;}21).  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  winter  temper- 
ature on  the  Mediterranean  averages  14®  Fahr.  above  that  of  almost 
all  other  regions  in  the  same  latitude.  The  warmest  ])laces  are  of 
course  those  on  the  coasts  facing  the  south  and  sheltered  from  the 
north,  while  the  average  temperature  rises  gradually  from  south- 
east to  north-west. 

The  Vegetation  is  rich  and  varied.  Evergreens  abound,  being 
better  able  to  stand  the  long  droughts  than  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs.  .Amons:  the  forest-trees  in  the  warmer  rejiions  the  com- 
monest  are  pines,  including  stone-pines,  and  oaks  of  the  evergreen 
and  other  varieties.  The  underwood  (tnacchia,  mafjnln,  or  (^nr- 
rigue,  Grk.  phrggana)  is  composed  of  mastic-bushes  (I’istacia 
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Icutiscus),  myrtles,  arbutus-trees  (Arbutus  unedo),  broom,  tree- 
like heaths  (Erica  arborca  and  scoparia),  resinous  and  aromatic 
cistus-shrubs  with  large  blossoms  resembling  wild  roses,  and  climb- 
ing-plants of  many  varieties.  Most  prominent  among  trees  in  the 
cultivated  lands  is  the  silver-grey  olive,  which,  as  well  as  the  vine 
and  the  tig-tree,  has  thriven  here  from  the  earliest  times  and  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature  in  every  Mediterranean  landscape. 
>[ost  of  the  other  fruit-trees  also  have  been  known  here  sinre 
remote  antiquity.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm  attains  perfection  in 
the  oases  of  Korth  Africa  only  (comp.  p.  171),  but  the  tree  bears 
fruit  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  is  very  popular  as  an  ornamental 
tree  on  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera  and  in  otlier  sheltered  situ- 
ations. Lemons  were  introduced  by  the  .\rabs,  and  oranges  were 
brought  from  southern  China  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  middle 
of  the  Kith  century.  iSIany  other  foreign  trees  and  plants  have 
been  introduced  since  then.  Aloes  and  opuntias,  which  now  grow 
wild  and  are  often  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  introduced  from  .America.  In  the  beautiful  and  luxur- 
iant gardens,  especially  in  Italy,  on  the  French  Riviera,  and  in 
.\lgeria,  the  flora  of  almost  every  ({uarter  of  the  globe  is  re- 
presented. 

No  less  varied  and  interesting  are  the  Inhabitants  of  tho 
iilediterranean  lands,  who  belong  to  three  distinct  continents,  and 
who  differ  widely  in  race  and  language,  in  religion  and  culture. 
In  remote  mountain-regions  there  still  exist  peoples,  like  the 
Bdnijueti  and  the  Albanians,  who  belong  to  the  oldest  races  in 
Europe.  In  the  south  and  the  east  dwell  Arabs  and  Turks,  com- 
paratively recent  immigrants  from  the  ste])pes  of  Asia.  On  one 
side,  as  in  Southern  France,  is  witnessed  the  height  of  civili- 
zation; on  the  other,  as  in  Albania  and  many  parts  of  Northern 
Africa,  the  population  is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance.  The 
dwellers  in  the  west  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  those  in 
the  east  belong  to  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  while  they  differ 
mateiially  in  culture  also.  Christianity  again 
Islam,  which  prevails  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 

Aliica.  I he  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  regions,  of 
of  Rarca  arc  Berbers  (p.  94),  who  are  neither 
but  are  more  akin  to  the  Europeans.  The  Osman 
Balkan  leninsula  and  Asia  Minor  have  been  so 
Mediterranean  races  that  they  now  retain  little  of 
ilonpihan  character.  Entirely  distinct  again  from 

If®  r'-’  they  speak  Arabic, 

the  bellahin  ol  Egypt.  Most  mixed  perhaiis  of  all 
the  Modern  Greeks. 
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I.  FR(JA[  FNCILAXl)  TO  THE  AIEDITEK- 
RANEAN  BY  THE  PORTUOrESE  COAST. 


I Route  Page 

1.  From  England  via  Oporto  and  Lisbon  to  (lil)raltar  or 


Tangii'r  (Marseilles  and  Genoa) 1 

2.  Lisbon (5 


a.  t'idade  Raixa,  Lisboa  Occidental  and  Oriental,  10.  — 
1).  The  Streets  on  tlie  Tagus.  Ridein,  13.  — e.  Excursion 
to  Ointra,  I."). 


1.  From  England  via  Oporto  and  Lisbon 
to  Gibraltar  or  Tangier  (Marseilles  and 

(renoa). 

1.  To  Oiio{.\L’r.\i!  OiUECT.  The  chief  Steaml)oat  Lines  (otliccs,  coiiii). 
1)11.  xviii-xx)  are  the  I’eiii iisular  & Oriental  Vn.,  once  weekly  from  London 
t<)  (rihraltar,  Marseilles,  Port  Said,  etc.:  the  Orient  lioi/at  Line,  fort- 
nightly from  London  to  (rihraltar,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Port  Said,  etc.; 
the  Sorth  German  LIni/ft,  fortnightly  from  Southampton  to  tlihraltar. 
.Mgiers,  (renoa,  Naples,  Port  Said,  etc.;  the  Anchor  Line  almost  weekly 
from  Liverpool  or  (ilasgow  for  fiihraltar,  Marseilles,  (rcnoa,  l.eghorii, 
Naples,  Palermo.  Port  Said,  etc.;  fares  to  (rihraltar  in  all  these  from 
12/.  2s.  downwanls.  Less  ex])ensive  are  the  Roj/al  Mail  Steam  Packet  C'o.'e 
steaiiK'rs,  fortnightly  from  London:  and  from  Liverpool,  the  Moss  Line. 
fortidghtly  and  the  I'aiHUjanni  Line  occasionally;  fares  in  all  the.se.  range 
from  hi.  to  S/. 

2.  CoASTiNd  Steam»;ks.  Hall  Line,  weekly  from  London  to  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz;  the  I'uciflr  Line,  fortnightly  from  Liver- 
pool to  La  Koehelle-Palliee  (for  Hordeaiix),  Corunna.  Vigo,’  Leixdes  (for 
Oporto),  Lisbon,  anil  St.  Vinceftt  ((.'ape  Verde),  and  thenee  to  S.  America 
(passengers  for  the  Mediterranean  reiiuiring  of  course  to  tranship  at 
Lisbon  or  St.  Vincent);  the  Xederland  Royal  Mail  Steamerx.  fortnightly 
from  Southampton  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Batavia,  touch  at  Idshon, 
and  so  also  those  of  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd,  fortnightly  from  Southampton, 
for  Tangier,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Batavia;  Veon'ar'd  Uros.  Line,  weekly 
from  Liverpool  to  Lisbon;  Booth  Line,  thrice  monthly  from  Liverpool  to 
Havre,  Vigo,  Leixoes  (for  Oporto),  etc. ; tlllerman  Line,'  weekly  from  Liver- 
pool to  Lisbon  and  (Iporto;  the  steamers  of  the  German  East  African. 
Line,  once  every  three  weeks  from  Southampton,  call  at  Lisbon,  Tangier. 
Marseilles,  and  Naples,  on  their  way  to  Port  Said;  the  Atlantic  liners  of 
the  Ilambunj-American  and  Uamhury  <t  South  American  Cox..  I'alling 
several  times  monthly  at  Southampton,  also  touch  occasionally  at  Lisbon ; 
Roy<d  Holland  Lloyd,  monthly  from  Dover  to  Boulogne,  Corunna,  Vigo. 
Lisbon,  etc.;  the  vessels  of  the  Compaflia  2'ra8(dldntica,  monthly  from 
Liverpool,  call  at  Corunna,  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Cartagena.  Valencia, 
Barcelona,  and  Genoa,  on  their  voyages  to  Colombo  and  Manila. 

3.  Exouksio.n  Stkamkrs.  Many  of  the  above  companies  and  others 
liesides  organize  Mediterranean  cruises  and  circular  tours  at  very  reason- 
able fares,  whereby  everything  is  made  easy  and  comfortable:  but  the 
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more  enterprising  and  independent  traveller  will  greatly  prefer  to  piece 
his  tour  together  for  himself,  combining  the  various  routes  to  suit  his 
own  convenience,  and  often  lingering  for  days  in  profoundly  impressive 
historic  places  or  amid  glorious  scenery,  where  the  hurriedly  conducted 
tourist  can  spend  a few  hours  only.  Among  the  excursion  steamers  may 
he  mentioned  the  ‘Vcctis’  of  the  Penituinlar  & Oriental  Co.,  which  offers 
a trip  of  10  days  from  London  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Malaga, 
and  Marseilles  for  10-15  guineas,  and  another,  of  21  days,  from  Marseilles 
to  Palermo,  Constantinople,  the  Pirajus,  Naples,  and  Marseilles,  for 
21-40  ys.  Similar  cruises  are  ottered  by  the  Cmiard  Line,  starting  from 
Liverpool  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  the  Orient  liuyal  Line  from 
London  (20  days;  fares  from  18  ys.),  and  by  •Continental  Travel'  (5  Ends- 
leigh  Gardens,  London),  some  of  the  last-named  (either  from  Southampton 
or  from  Marseilles)  extending  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  lasting 
from  13  to  34  days  (fares  10-26  ys.).  — The  voyage  from  London  to  Lis- 
bon (about  1170  M.)  usually  takes  3V2  days,  and  thence  to  Gibraltar  (about 
350  M.)  one  day  more;  but  some  of  the  steamers  take  longer,  while  much 
of  course  depends  on  the  number  of  ports  called  at  and  on  the  length  of 
stay  made  at  each.  For  details  as  to  the  sailings,  which,  as  well  as  fares, 
are  liable  to  frequent  alteration,  application  should  be  made  to  the  var- 
ious companies,  or  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son  iLudgate  Circus,  Lon- 
don, E.C.)  or  other  tourist-agencies. 


To  GiHKAi.TAR  Direct.  As  indicated  at  p.  1,  most  of  the  great 
steamers  bound  for  Tort  Said,  India,  Australia,  and  other  distant 
parts  steer  for  Gibraltar  direct. 

Of  the  Coasting  Ste.v.mers  to  Gibraltar  some  touch  at  Lisbon 
only,  others  at  Leixoes  (or  Oporto)  and  Lisbon,  and  others  again 
at  various  additional  stations.  .Vll  the  important  stations  are  here 
mentioned  in  their  order. 

The  Hamburg-American  steamers  call  at  Boultnjae  (see  Uaede- 
ker  s N.  France)  to  take  up  passengers  for  Jdsbon  and  America. 
-Most  of  the  vessels  pass  the  Cftp  tie  lu  Htujne,  a little  to  tlo' 
-V.W.  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  Chaniiel  Islands,  which  belong  to 
(treat  Dritain.  The  lirst  of  these  is  Alderney  (Fr.  Auriyay);  next 
comes  the  islet  A Burhuu;  beyond  it,  behind  the  dangerous  rocks 
called  the  Cas(/nets,  marked  by  a triple  tlasbing  light.  Vies  G'xern.sey 
(green  island’),  and  farther  away,  ^o  the  left,  is  Jersey.  The 
coast  ol  Hrittany  or  liretagne  is  visible  in  clear  weather  only. 

-Ml  the  steamers  leave  the  English  Channel  near  Ushant  {(hies- 
suid,  lighthouse),  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  steer 
to  ^ u S.iS.M  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ( Viseaya),  where,  even 
in  tine  weather,  the  heavy  swell  of  the  open  Atlantic  is  distinetlv 
elt.  1 he  steamers  of  the  Facilic  Line  and  of  the  Eotterdam  Llovd 
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by  railway  to  (145  M.)  Bordeaux,  see 
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an  interesting  historic  town 

Maedeker’s  Southern  France'.  The  May  of  Biscay  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  bj  the  .V  coas  of  Spam,  with  which  the  W.  coast  of  France 
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daye,  on  the  Spanish  frontier  (see  Maedeker’s  S.  France). 
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In  Spain,  12  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  frontier,  is  situated  San  Se- 
bastian, a strikingly  picturesque  town  and  fashionable  seaside 
resort;  7172^1-  farther  to  the  W.  lies  Bilbao,  famed  for  its  iron 
and  steel,  74  M.  beyond  which  is  Santander,  with  its  important 
harbour.  About  280  M.  farther  to  the  W.  are  the  N.W.  headlands 
of  Spain  which  mark  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Line,  the  Compaflia  Trasatlantica, 
and  some  others  next  call  at  Corunna,  Span.  La  Coruna,  a pictur- 
esque and  important  seaport  famed  in  history,  and  the  chief  arsenal 
of  N.  Spain  (see  Baedeker’s  Spain  and  Portugal;  debarkation  or 
embarkation  1 peseta).  Time  permitting,  passengers  may  spend 
an  hour  or  two  on  shore  in  walking  through  the  new  town  ( Pesca- 
Jeria)  and  the  loftily  situated  old  town  (Ciudad  Vieja),  and  in 
ascending  to  the  Torre  de  Hercules  (185  ft.;  lighthouse),  about 
1 -M.  to  tlie  of  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  view  it 
alfords.  Some  35  M.  to  the  W.  of  Corunna  lie  the  small  iSinarya-s 
fslands,  beyond  which  all  the  vessels  steer  to  the  S.,  past  Cabo 
(lighthouse),  Cabo  7'orma/ia  (lighthouse),  iindikipe  Piiiis- 
lerrc.  To  the  E.,  in  clear  weather,  wo  may  descry  the  long  outlines 
of  the  (falician  mountain-range  (‘sierra’).  Beyond  Cape  Finisterre 
we  pass  a number  of  far-penetrating  inlets  (riax)  which  al)ound 
on  tile  W.  coast  ol‘  (ialicia.  Many  steamers  touch  also  at  Vigo, 
a seaport  and  sea-bathing  place  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Ilia  de  V’iyo,  the  southmost  inlet  of  Galicia,  whicli  runs  19  M. 
inland  (debarkation  or  embarkation  1 peseta).  Pine  view  near  tlie 
lofty  Castillo  del  Castro,  to  the  8.  of  the  town.  8ome  eight  or  nine 
hours’  steaming  carries  us  from  Vigo,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Minho, 
the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  — 

Leixoes  (pron.  layshoengsli ; Brit,  vice-consul,  T.  Coverley), 
the  lirst  Portuguese  port,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Le^a 
and  forming  the  outer  harbour  of  Oporto.  About  2’/>  M.  farther  to 
the  S.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  usually  entered  by  the  smaller 
steamers  bound  for  (3'/2  Gporto  itself. 

PaHsengers  who  wi.sli  to  go  asliore  at  Leixoes  are  coiiveyeil  by  motor- 
boat  or  rowing-boat  (about  22.5  rois  or  1?.,  and  half  as  much  more  for 
luggage)  to  the  custom-liouse.  Visitors  with  heavy  luggage  require  to 
take  the  train  (Lega  .station,  near  the  Alfamiega  or  custom-house)  to 
Oporto  (Kstacao  da  Boa  Vista,  in  the  N.  of  the  town);  others  may  take 
the  electric  tramway  (120  rs.),  running  from  Leixoes  through  the  villa- 
suburb  of  Lcqa  da  I’a/nieira  and  the  watering-places  of  Mattoswhoa  ami 
Sdo  Jodo  da  Fus,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  to  Oporto  (about 
.5  M.,  in  1 hr.).  It  goes  as  far  as  the  Praga  de  Dom  Pedro;  but  those  in 
haste  will  alight  in  the  Kua  do  Infante  Dom  Henrique  (comp.  p.  1). 

Oporto.  — Hotels.  *IIot.  do  Porto,  Hot.  de.  Paris,  H6t.  de  Franc- 
fort,  etc.  — Caf€-Restaurnnt  International,  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  I t ; Caf4 
Suisse,  same  square,  No.  122;  Cafd  Marques,  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Cab  500  rs.,  or  about  2s.  3d.,  per  hour. 

Co.NscLs.  British.  II.  Grant. — United  States  Consular  ,-Vgent,  W'.Stiife. 
— K.noush  CnuRcii  (St.  James's),  iu  the  Campo  Pequeno,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 
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Oporto,  or  briefly  Porto  (•liarboiir')  in  Portuguese,  is  <i  busy  coinincreial 
town  of  J72,400  inhab.,  the  industrial  capital  of  N.  Portugal,  and  the  place 
from  which  the  famous  wines  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Douro  are  chiefly 
exported.  It  lies  S'/a  M.  from  the  sea,  on  tlie  lofty  right  bunk  of  the 
Douro,  which  has  forced  its  passage  here  through  tlie  granite  rock.  'I’he 
old  town,  with  its  quaint  balconied  houses,  whoso  walls  arc  often  faced 
with  coloured  tiles,  rises  in  terraces  on  the  rocky  slopes.  The  new  town 
lies  on  a lofty  j)lateau  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  AV.  of  the  old. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Rua  do  Infante  Dorn  Henrique  is  the  Krchaiiyr 
(llolsa),  with  its  showy  hall  in  the  Moorish  style.  To  the  E.  of  it  stands 
the  Mo)i/niir)it  of  Pidnee  llon-i/  the  Xoviyator  (p.  5).  Adjoining  the 
exchange  is  tlie  (Tothic,  church  of  Sdo  Fraiirirro  (entrance  on  the  W. 
side),  containing  elaborate  gilt  wood-carving  of  the  17-18th  centuries.  Near 
the  E.  end  of  the  Rua  do  Infante  Doin  Henrique  is  the  so-called  Eiiytirh 
FacUno/  House  (.Vssocia^ao  llritannica),  an  imposing  building  erected  by 
an  Englishman  in  1785  and  now  used  as  a kind  of  club.  The  nearest 
tramway-ear  conveys  us  to  the  i'ra<;a  de  Dom  Pedro,  the  business  centre 
of  the  city,  with  an  Equestrian  tStafue  of  Pedro  1 T.  (p.  11)  commemorating 
the  granting  of  the  constitution  (1820).  AVe  ascend  to  the  AA'.  by  the 
steep  t'al^-ada  dos  {'Icrigos  to  the  church  of  lyreja  dos  Cl4ri<jos  (127  ft.), 
the  tower  of  whii  li  (2t(i  ft.;  ticket  of  admission  H)('  rs.)  commands  a i)ano- 
ramic  view  of  the  eity,  the  river,  and  the  coast.  Adjoining  the  church 
on  the  AA^  is  the  ('am|u)  dos  Martyres  da  Patria , with  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Jiirdim  da  Co7-doaria.  AA’c  next  proceed  by  the  electric 
tramway  ‘Palacio’  to  the  Vri/stol  Palace  (adm.  20,  50  or  100  rs.)  with  its 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds  and  suj)erb  \ i(‘w  of  the  city,  the  river,  and 
the  sea.  'I'he  same  electric  tramway,  now  entitled  ifie  ‘Pra^-a  de  Dom 
Pedro',  returns  via,  the  Rua  da  t'edofeita  to  the  Pra(ja  de  Dom  Pedro; 
we.  however,  change  tramway-cars  in  the  former  and’proceed  by  the  tram- 
w:iy  ‘Camjianha’  via  the  Praya  de  Dom  Pedro  to  the  pretty  Jardiiit  de  Udo 
l.dzaro.  Prom  the  S.AA'.  angle  of  the  garden  the  Rua  das  P’ontainhas 
descends  to  the  Passeio  dasFoutainlias  with  a view  of  the  river,  its  S. 
bank,  and  both  liridges.  Following  this  i)romenade  to  the  AV.  we  reach 
the  Largo  da  Policia  with  a fountain,  where  remains  of  the  Citi/  ]\'al.ls 
arc  to  be  seen.  Hence  the  Rua  do  Saraiva  de  Carvalho  lea<ls  us.  before  it 
descends  in  an  abrupt  curve  to  the  left,  into  the  vicinity  of  tin-  iS'e.  or 
( athedral,  now  almost  entirely  modernized.  AA'e  may  now  traverse  the 
upper  roadway  (toll  5 rs. ; tramway-car  if  desired)  of  the  magniticent 
^ fr  - Friuieirn,  spanning  the  Douro  with  a single  iidu 

.■iicli  ot  .Uil  ft.  On  the  S.  bank,  on  an  eminence  immediatelv  to  the  left, 
lies  ttie  ruinons  Augustine  convent  of  Nossa  ISeutiora  da  Serr((  do  Pilar 
\\  leie  Wellington  effected  his  celebrated  passage  of  the  Douro  ag:iinst 
he  1 rench  (180!)).  Phe  view,  esi.eciallv  from  the  dome  of  the  church. 
r...^  ,V  Steps,  then  bv  a steep 

ot■^'l'le  ileo  • 'Tn  of  the  bridge.  Weturning  to  the  N.  bank 

wb  • ■ffei  t.'"'  t’ima  do  Muro  to  the  PraQa  da  Kibeira 

siMM^  of  tllrT  p**  into  popular  lift'  aiul  oomniantls  a striking  rolrn- 

t I'  ele  tr  tv  1 ® I"  i>oighbourhood  we  mtv  take 

lelerir  i emr  to  Eeixdes.  In  the 

Syaiu  amt  rortui/dl.''^'""  '"‘''''o.  ■ - Comp. 

, 'Vf''’  O'  KAN  Stkamkhs  r:ir('lv  siglil  (he  I.hihI,  (Im.se 

l•<)utl(l  for  Di.shon  skirl  the  flat  I'oringuese  eoasr 


from  Oporto  to  (\iha  (' 


for  some  lot)  ,AI. 


laod.  \ slocring  past  \Uo.  Bcrieiiqas  h- 

„ ! i » |,L,I  „f 

I.iiio|)i.  with  Its  great  lighthouse.  I'assin.r  the  ' ' ‘ 

now  steer  due  K.  into  (he  Baq  o/  f Vt.vew.s-,  tim  -Rivie 


Cctho  /I’r/.so 


ra 


Wt' 

of  I’ortiigal, 


to  (t'il)niltiir. 


STKAITS  OK  (JIUKALTAH. 


/.  Hontr. 


iiiid  enter  the  iiiDUth  of  the  Ttiijiis  (I'ejo),  where  tlie  liglithoiises  of 
Torre  de  Sdo  Julitlo  and  Torre  de  Bnijio  rise  eons[)ieuonsly.  On 
the  left  we  next  observe  the  Torre  de  Belem  and  the  extensive 
streets  of  Lisbon  (see  H.  2). 

Leavini'  bisl)on,  several  of  the  great  liners  steer  due  W.  across 
the  Atlantic  to  America.  Other  vessels  head  to  the  S.tV.  for -Madeira 
(p.  17i,  and  others  again  due  S.,  past  the  Cdho  de  Pls2>!ehel,  on 
their  way  to  (iihraltar  or  Tangier.  .About  120  AI.  to  the  S.  of  Lis- 
bon we  are  otf  <S7.  Vincent  (Cabo  de  SAo  Vicente),  the  an- 

cient Protnontorinm  Saernin.  This  huge  rocky  i)lateau,  with  its 
reddish-brown  precipices  rising  sheer  above  the  sea,  presents  an 
imposing  appearance.  Just  beyond  it  are  an  old  monastery  and  a 
lighthouse  and  then  the  Cabo  Saj/ren.  Between  these  ca|)es  we 
obtain  a glimpse  of  the  dreary  and  sun-burnt  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, with  its  few  poor  villages.  Beyond  the  Cabo  .Sagres  lies  the 
little  town  of  Satjren,  founded  by  Henry  the  Navigator  (1421)  as 
headipiarters  for  his  voyages  of  exploration.  Both  before  and  after 
rounding  these  two  capes  Ave  sometimes  obtain  a plea.sant  view  of 
the  Serra  de  ^fonehifine  (21)()d  ft.),  and  before  leaving  the  coast 
of  xihjarve  we  may  distinguish  the  little  towns  of  Tjaijos  and  Albn- 
feira  and  the  Cabo  de  Santa  Maria.  Steering  now  due  K.,  the 
smaller  trading-vessels  call  at  Jfiielra,  a little  beyond  the  Spanish 
frontier,  noted  as  the  shipping-port  for  the  great  'I'harsis  and  Hio 
Tinto  mines,  and  as  the  starting-point  of  Columbus  (])p.  Ho,  (54) 
for  his  voyage  to  .\merica  in  14!t2,  while  oth(‘i‘  vessels  call  at  Cadiz 
(p.  oS);  all  the  larger  steamers  however  proceed  direct  across  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz  to  the  S.K.  to  the  Straits  of  (jibraltar,  and  either  call 
at  (iibraltar  itself,  or  pass  it  on  their  eastward  voyage  without 
stopping;  a certain  number  touch  at  Taiajier  (\).  98). 

The  ^Straitx  of  (iibraltar,  anciently  called  Fretmn  (iadita- 
ninn  or  Ifercideinn  (comp.  .Map,  p.  49).  from  Cades  (p.  .oS)  or  from 
th((  I’illars  of  Hercules  (it.  54),  date  from  the  pliocene  age,  Avhen  the 
action  of  tides  and  Avaves  forced  a passage  from  the  -Atlantic  into 
the  great  inland  cavity  of  the  -Mediterranean.  The  straits  are 
widest  at  the  AV.  entrance,  between  Ca}te  I'rafnltjar  (p.  58)  on 
the  left,  and  ('ape  Spartel  (p.  11)2)  on  the  right.  The  narroAvest 
part  (SAL)  is  betAveen  the  Pnnta  Canale.s  (p.  (5)  and  Cajte  ('iris 
ip.  128).  The  E.  entrance,  between  Enropa  Point  (p.  55)  and  the 
Pnnta  Santa  Catalina,  (p.  123),  is  12'/._,  AI.  in  breadth.  Between 
the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea  run  strong  currents,  the  upper  and 
lighter,  from  AV.  to  E..  sometimes  setting  at  the  rate  of  5 AI.  an 
hour,  Avhile  the  loAver,  being  more  strongly  impregnated  Avith  salt 
and  therefore  heavier,  Hoavs  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  cur- 
rents, coupled  Avith  the  conflict  of  Avinds  at  the  meeting  of  the 
waters,  often  cause  serious  trouble  to  sailing-vessels. 

To  the  right,  far  to  the  S.E.  as  Ave  steer  into  the  straits,  ap- 
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pears  llio  liglilhoiisc  oji  Cape  Spai'lei,  te  tlie  C.  ol  wliicli  opens  lli(‘ 
l>ay  of  Tangier  (p.  98),  bounded  on  llie  E.  by  Cape  Malahata. 
To  the  left,  on  the  treeless  coast  of  Andalusia  enlivened  only  l)y 
the  numerous  ancient  watch-towers,  lies  llie  town  of  T’anfa,  pre- 
ceded by  an  isthmus  ending  in  the  Punta  Marroqui,  llie  southmosl 
])oint  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  (36°  N.  latA. 

The  steamers  then  pass  the  Piinta  Canales  and  Punta  del 
Fraile,  round  the  Punta  Camera,  the  southmost  spur  of  the  Siei'ra 
de  los  Gazules,  and  enter  the  broad  Bay  of  Alge.ciras  or  Gibraltar, 
where  they  usually  anchor  in  the  open  roads  of  Gibraltar  (p.  52), 
to  the  NAY.  of  the  government  harbour. 

rr6m  Gibraltar  to  Tangier  and  Mogador,  sec  Kit.  6 li  and  14;  to 
Ciciwa,  sec  K.  1,'j;  to  Xajiles,  sec  K.  16;  to  Marseilles,  see  R.  17. 


2.  Lisbon,  t 


Auhivai.  hv  Ska.  Steamers  arriving  from  Europe  (comp.  K.  1)  usually 
anchor  in  the  Tagus  (Tejo)  near  the  custom-house  (Alfandega;  PI.  F, 
(1,  6).  Landing  or  embarking  by  boat  (bole)  ca.  500  rs.,  and  100-200  rs. 
for  each  trunk  or  package,  including  transport  to  the  custom-house 
(bargaining  necessary).  Steamers  from  tlie  South  (Madeira  and  Brazil), 
cast  anchor  oi)posllc  the  quarantine  station  (Posto  Maritimo  de  Desinfec^iio : 
PI.  B,  5) ; jrassejigers  arc  landed  in  tenders  (1600  rs.);  for  conveyance  of 
luggage  to  the  custom-house  each  ])ieco  200  rs.  As  soiled  linen  is  sometimes 
asked  for,  it  should  be  packed  in  a separate  bundle  and  given  up  in 
exchange  for  a metal  token.  A declaration  has  to  be  filled  up  at  the 
custom-house  (100  rs.) ; tobacco  and  unused  articles  only  arc  dutiable.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  liners  the  through -passengers  (passageiros  eui 
Inoisito)  are  convoyed  without  luggage  to  land,  and  thence  back,  by 
tender;  the  place  and  time  of  return  should  be  ascertained.  Special 
tenders  are  provided  for  the  landing  of  travellers  going  no  farther,  and 
tor  their  luggage.  As  a rule,  fully  half  a day  is  sjicnt  in  landing  and 
other  formalities  prior  to  settling  down  in  a hotel.  Hotel-employes  are 
not  permitted  to  convey  ))assengers  from  the  steamers.  As  the  custom- 
house IS  closed  at  sunset,  iiasseinrers  arriviinr  bv  steamer  in  the  evenimr 
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upwards:  ♦Hot.  Hkao anv'a  (PI.  b:  K.  5).  IHia  Victor  t'ordon,  in  a IiirIi 
site,  R.  from  1200  rs..  B.  350,  d^J.  8(K),  1).  1100  r«.  — Hot.  dk  Isoi.a- 
TKIIRA  (PI.  i;  F,  3),  Pra(;a  dos  Restauradores  15,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
Ckstrai.  (P1.c;E,  5),  in  the  lower  town,  commercial,  ddj.  800.  D.  looo. 
pens,  from  2000  rs.;  HOt.  i>e  i.’Europk,  Rua  do  ('anno  10  (PI.  F,  1),  pens, 
n-om  2000  rs.  — hot.  Diikani>  (PI.  k;  E,  -I),  Rua  das  Flores  71.  an  En>?liab 
family  liotcd  in  a (riiiet  situation,  pens.  2400-8000  rs. — Avknika  Hotki. 
I'Pl.  h-  F.  2).  -Vvenina  da  Eiberdade  07,  good  second-class  bouse. 

C’afds-Restaurants.  *Tarares,  Rua  do  Miindo  37  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  1).  800 
and  1000  rs.:  Imperial,  Rua  MagalbiVes  Eiina  124,  opposite  the  Avenifla 
Palace  Hotel,  also  superior,  1).  700  rs. ; Siiisso,  Largo  de  Camoes  8.  oppo- 
site the  E.  side  of  the  Central  Station.  — Rf.eu.  Cerrejaria  Jansen,  entr. 
near  the.  Hot.  Bragamja  (sec  above;  side-entrance  Rua  do  Alecriiu  .30): 
Cirrejiiria  Trindade,  Rua  da  Trindadc  110. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  {Correio  e Telegraphn;  PI.  F,  5)  in  the 
I’raea  do  Commercio,  corner  of  Rua  do  Arsenal,  in  which  last  is  the  entrance 
to  the  i)ostc-reataute  office.  Also  numerous  Ijrancb-offices  (esta<;des  nuxi- 
liares).  Postage  of  letters  (cartas)  for  Portugal  and  Spain  20  rs. : post-cards 
(hilhete  postal)  10  rs.;  for  abroad  (para  o estrangeirn)  .50  and  20  rs. 
respective!}-;  registration-fee  (registadn)  50  rs. 

Cabs  (Trensde  Pram)  in  the  principal  squares,  elegant  vehicles  with 
two  horses  for  2 or  4 pers..  but  the  tanflf  is  high.  The.  hirer  should  ask 
the  driver  (cncheiro)  f^or  a ticket  or  token  (sevha).  The  tariff  is  called 


Per  drive  (par  corrida) 
Per  hour  (Via  lioran) 

Two  hours 

Tliree  hours  .... 
Four  liours 


Tn  the  old  town 

To  tlie 

suburbs 

1-2  pers. 

3-4  jiers. 

1 1-2  pers. 

3- 1 pers 

400  rs. 

.500  rs. 

1 lOnO  rs. 

1200  rs. 

000  , 

700  „ 

: fiofl  « 

700  . 

1200  „ 

1 too  „ 

, 1200  , 

IKK)  . 

1500  „ 

1800  „ 

1 1500  „ 

1800  „ 

1800  „ 

2200  , 

; 1800  „ 

2200  „ 

The  citv  hoiindarv  is  the  Estrada  da  (’ircumvalla^iio  (p.  0).  and  for 
the  \V.  suburbs  Alges  (hevond  Belem).  After  the  first  hour  the  time  is 
reckoned  by  'U  hours.  the  cab  is  dismissed  outside  the  town  the 
driver  is  entitled  to  a return-fare.  At  night  (1  a.m.  till  sunrise)  the  fares 
arc  doubled.  Luggage  up  to  30  kilos  (fif,  lbs.)  free,  np  to  .50  kilos  (110  lbs.) 
200  rs.,  over  50  kilos  400  rs. 

Taxi.mktkk  Cams  (Trrns  com  Taximeter)  are  rather  cheaper.  Motok 
'I’aximf.teks  fAutomories  da  Prura).  stand  in  the  Rocio  (PI.  F,  3,  I).  comp, 
the  tariff  written  in  French. 

Lifts  and  Cable  Tramways  /'Ascensores  or  Eteradorcs).  mostly 
every  3 min.,  from  8 a.m.  to  1 a.m.  The  fare  up  is  called  suhida,  down 
descidu.  return  ida  e rolta.  , . 

1.  From  the  Rua  da  Santa  Justa  (PI.  h.  4;  near  the  Rua  Aurea)  to  the 
Largo  do  Carmo  (PI.  F.  I).  Fare  up  20,  down  lO,  return  20  rs. 

2.  From  the  Cal(;ada  da  Gloria  (PI.  F.  3;  \V.  side  of  the  Avenida  da 
Liherdadc)  to  the  Alameda  de  Sao  Pedro  de  Alcantara  (PI.  E.  F.  :1).  20  rs 

3.  From  the  Praija  de  Camoes  fPl.  E.  I)  to  .“^So  Bento  (PI.  O.  3)  and 

the  Largo  da  Estrella  (PI.  ('.  2,  3),  .50  rs.  n i.  n 

l.^From  the  Rua  da  Palma  (near  the  Theatro  Apollo:  PI.  G,  3)  to  the 
Largo’da  Graca  (PI.  H.  3,  4);  up  40,  down  20  rs.  . ■ 

5.*From  the  CalQada  da  Lavra  (PI.  F,  .3)  to  the  Travessa  do  Thorel 
(PI.  F,’2,  3),  near  the  S.  end  of  the  (jampo  dos  Martyres  da  Patria,  20  rs. 

Tramways  fCarris  de  Ferro)  are  to  he  preferred  to  cabs  owing  to 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  town  and  the  badly  pave.l  streets.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  tramway-lines  important  to  the  traveller  is  the  Rocio  (PI.  r • .i, 
4);  cars  proceeding  hence  to  the  S.  A'ia  the  Rua  .Augusta  return  via  the  ua 
Aurea.  To  the  W.  cars  follow  the  narrow  Rua  do  Arsenal  to  the  nargo 
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(Ill  (.'di'iio  Santo  (PI.  K,  o).  wlicrc  the  lino  forks  into  an  outer  lino  skirt- 
ing? tlio  (luay,  and  an  inner  lino  (coni]),  the  Plan);  on  tlio  latter  the 
‘Santo  Amaro  Painpuoha’  car  alone  passes  the  nuisoinn  (ji.  14).  On  lioth 
lines  the  ‘Belem’,  ‘Alt?(-s’,  or  ‘Dafnndo’  cars  ))roeeoil  to  Belem  (p.  M). 
— The  terminus  of  the  route  is  indicated  on  the  hoards  at  either  end 
of  the  cars.  On  the  return-journey,  or.  in  the  ease  of  circular  tram- 
ways, in  the.  reverse  direction,  ears  have  different  name-hoards  (given 
helow  in  hrackets).  Boards  in  the  streets  hearing  the  word  ' paragfiii' 
indicate  sto])ping-placos  (beckoning  necessary).  — Fan',  within  the  first 
zone,  30  rs. ; for  every  addit.  zone  10  rs.  extra.-  The  three  following 
circular  lines  are  of  siiecial  importance. 

1.  ‘Rio  iiK  .Tankiho’  C.\k  [‘Rocio’]:  Racii) - Arcnida  dn  LUicrdadc 

(PI.  F,  F,  3-1  ; ]).  ll)-Rua  Alexandre  llereulano  (PI.  FI,  1) - I'ravessa  Sao 
.Mamcde  (PI.  K.  2)-Rua  da  Escola  Polyteehniea  (PI.  E.  2)  ■ Jardi m Rofanicd 
(]).  ll)-Pra^‘a  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (PI.  F),  2.  'A)-Alaiiu'dn  dr  Rdo  I'r.dro  dr 
Alrdidara  (PI.  FI.  F,  8;  p.  ll)-Rua  do  Mundo  (PI.  FI.  F'",  8.  4)-R,ua  do 
Aleerim  (PI.  FI.  4,  .''i)-Rua  (lo  Arsenal  (PI.  E.  F’.  .5)-Rua  Aurea  (PI.  F',  4)- 

Rocio.  Fare  all  the  way  (Cirr/da^-do  romplrid)  ."lO  rs. 

2.  ‘Rua  Gomks  F'kkikk'  Oau  [‘Graca’]:  F?or/o-Rua  .\ugusta  (PI.  1''.  4)- 
Rua  da  (’onceii^ao  (PI.  F.  d)-Rr  (PI.  G.  p.  18)-l;argo  do  Contador  ^Idr 
(PI.  G,  4;  comp.  ]).  \‘X)-Sdn  Virrntr  dr  Ford  (PI.  H.  4;  |).  18)-llua  da 
Graija  (PI.  II.  8)-ljargo  dos  Qiiatro  ('aminhos  (PI.  H.  8).  returning  hy  the 
same  route  as  far  as  the  Rua  da  t'onceitjAo  (see  above),  thence  via  Rua 
Aurea.  Rocio.  Rua  da  Palma.  Rua  de  Sao  Lazaro  (PI.  G.  8,  2),  Rua  Gomes 
F’reire  (PI.  G.  2.  1),  Rua  Condo  de  Redondo  (PI.  F’,  1).  and  the  Arrnidd 
(p.  11)  to  the  Rocio.  F’arc  80  rs. 

3.  ‘Ijahoo  das  Ditas  FIokk.ias’  Car  [‘Estrki.i.a'] : I’pper  end  of  Rua 
ddrrrft  (PI.  E.  F\  4)-Rua  do  Aleerim  (PI.  FI,  4.  .'))-Rua  Vinte  e Quatro 
de  Julho  (PI.  F.  1).  5,  4)-Jjargo  de  Santos  (PI.  C.  4)-Rua  de  Sao  Domingos 
(PI.  C,  4,  3)  - Rua  di'  Buenos  Ayri's  (PI.  C.  3)  - Ldrtjo  dd  F.xivrUd  (PI.  C.  8.  2)  - 
Rua  Domingos  Seijneira  (PI.  C.  2) -Rua  F'crreira  Borges  (PI.  C.  2,  1)-Rua 
do  Campo  d('  Ouri(|ue  (PI.  C,  1)-Rua  Sao  Joao  dos  Bern  Casados  (PI.  C, 
n.  1)-Rna  das  Amoreiras  (PI.  1).  1)- Largo  do  Rato  (PI.  D,  1)-Rua  da 
Fscola  Polyteehniea  (PI.  D,  FI,  2.  \\)- ■hirdini  liotunico  (]).  \'i)  ■ Aldinrdd  dr 
Sdii  I'rdro  dr  Alrdiddni  (p.  11)-  Rua  do  Mundo  (PI.  FI,  F.  8,  1)-  Rua  Garrett. 

Steamers  to  and  from  London.  Liveriiool,  Southamjiton,  S.  America, 
etc.  (eom)).  pp.  xviii-xx  and  R.  1).  Also  the  ldrrHdgrrir><  Idnrit'nnrs  from 
Bordeaux  to  Lisbon;  the  Eniprrza  Xariniiaf  dr  Xarrgarrin  for  ^ladeira. 
and  the  Kmprrzd  IiisidaHo  )ir  Xai-rgardo  for  the  Azores  (eom]i.  also  R.  8). 
.\gent  tor  tlie  Rotti'rdam  Lloyd,  German  East  .\frican,  llamhurg-Amer- 
lean,  and  llamhurg  & S.  American  Lini's.  E.  firorgr  (]>.  it);  for  the  Com- 
liafna  Trasatlantiea,  II.  H/n-iidg  Vo. 

Btiiiks.  London  <C-  llraz/lid n.  Rua  do  Commereio  Itti;  C'rrdil  Fronro- 
I ortid/fiiK.  Rua  Augusta  (il ; Ronro  dr.  Rortiigol.  Rua  Aurea  (entr.  Rua 
do  ( ommereio  118);  \\  ri nxtrin  if-  Co..  Rua  do  Commereio  I'.i  (1st  fioor). 

Theatres  (from  end  of  Oct.  to  March;  boxes  are  called  rdindndrr. 
stalls  <w/eiw.s  the  pit  pldfe'd  grrdi).  Thr(dro  dr  Sdo  Cdriox  (PL  F,  I). 

operas  and  ballet:  Tlmdro  dd  Rrpn- 
,,  A •,  '•  • F a)-  Rua  Antonio  Maria  Cardoso,  for  Sjiani.sh.  Italian,  or 

L'l  iwio  nr'  ‘"'i'  -VorL./m/  (PL  F,  3).  Prai^-a  de  Dorn  Pedro, 

foi  several  iilaees  for  varietv  I'ntertainnu'nts. 

fi  . O'  ^i.  ^ {1  rdod  do  lonrox:  PI.  G,  i),  reaclu'd  from  the  Rocio  hv 

••iis  in'Xil  time'V'r  'V'"”"'’  t parties  should  charteV 

(.Ills  III  g()o(l  tiiiK  (leturn-tare  ca.  8000  rs.).  Bull-tiLMits  less  cruel  tlrm 

;^ir'iieMa;;ado^^  tici-cs  ^ Pra,a 

Borif  TUn  ii:'^>VJ^'-dnrlr  II.  Villirrs.  Rua  Sao  Francisco  de 

B.irja  o.i)(l  1.  B.  .,).  U.  S.  Minister,  llrnrg  T.  Odgr.  Largo  do  Carmo  IS 

Consuls,  Hritisli,  7*.  Sanifvs  i um  • "k.-* 


I,IS|50N’.  '-i-  Uoi/ir.  ^ 

iiiiU  ila  Libcrdadi-  lUii  (I'l.  K.  I);  vicf-ciuisiil,  II.  K.  — Li.ovii's 

AfiKNTs,  Halves  ifc  C'a..  Una  do  fominondo  31  (IM.  F,  ')). 

Goods  Agent.  (leonjc,  Una  da  I’rata  K (PI.  F,  5).  — Tdi'ki.st 
Aokntk,  Thus.  Cook- it- Son,  Una  Anroa  .'>2  (PI.  P’,  .")). 

Chxirches.  Knt/lish  (St.  (leorgv’s).  with  ceinotory  (PI.  V,  2),  Una 
da  Kstrclla;  services  at  11  & 7;  (:ha|)lain,  Rrr.  K.  Levis,  D,  I).  — 
I’reshi/feriaii  (PI.  H.  1).  Una  da  Arriaga  13;  sorvicos  at  11  & 7.30;  minister. 
Rev.  R.  .M.  Lifhgotr. 

Clnb.  Rogal  British  Cliih,  Una  de  Sao  Francisco  dc  Paula  1 (PI. 
11,  4),  also  for  temporary  incinhers. 

Sights.  The  CiirKciiKs.  few  of  which  arc  interesting,  are  open  from 
7 to  loa.  m..  the  Cathedral  till  1p.m. 

Miiseii  (V ArtHhevia  (p.  I t),  on  week-days  10-3,  free. 

Museu  Xacional  das  Bellas  Arles  (p.  14).  Sun..  Thnrs..  and  holidays. 
11-1,  free;  on  other  days  12-2.  hy  leave  of  the  director  obtained  thron'gh 
the  attendant.  When  the  main  door  is  closed  the  entrance  is  to  the  left, 
through  the  gateway  of  the  barracks  and  the  garden. 

Maseii  Xacional  dos  Caches  (p.  14),  daily,  exe.  Friil.,  12-3,  free. 

Visitors  having  only  a few  hours  at  their  disposal  on  land  should 
avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  eireiilar  tramway-lines  (n.  7)  to  obtain  a 
general  survey  of  the  town.  The  Grara  Cliiirrh  \n.  13;  *\’iew)  should  be 
visited  in  the  morning  (‘Graija’  tramway);  in  tlie  afternoon,  Alameda 
de  Silo  I'edro  de  Alcantara  (p.  11)  or  KsfreHa  Church  (p.  12).  The  trip 
to  Belem  (p.  II)  should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

Two  Days.  1st.  Forenoon:  Braqa  do  Commercio  and  i?of(o(]>p.  in,  11); 
Arenida  da  Lihrrdade,  (]).  11);  *Alameda  de  Sao  I'edro  de  Alcantara 
(p.  11);  * Botanic.  Garden  (p.  11);  Estrella  Church  (]).  12;  *View).  After- 
noon: Belem  (p.  14).  2nd.  Kxeursion  to  *Cintra  (p.  l.'i).  reipiiring  at  least 
half  a day. — Hnll-fights,  sec  p.  K. 

Lishan,  Portiifruesp  Lishda,  tlie  eaiiilal  of  llie  new  rcpiihlic  of 
l’ortuf(aI  (coin|).  ]>.  ID),  the  see  of  an  aiThl)isho]),  a fortress,  and 
also  an  iiniiorlant  comineiTial  eily,  with  ;5.")7,70D  inhab.,  lies  in 
ibS®  42'  N.  lat.  and  !l°  1 1'  W.  lonfr.,  on  the  liroad  Daij  of  the  Taejus., 
which  forms  an  excellent  harbour  just  above  the  coinparativelv 
narrow  (1-2  M.i  month  of  the  river  (see  p.  .x.xi.x).  The  town  rises 
in  picturesijue  terraces,  alfordin<r  many  charming  views,  while  the 
luxuriance  of  its  public  ixardens  is  almost  unrivalled  in  Europe. 
Lisbon  is  certainly  a very  beautiful  city,  and  its  ardent  admirers 
have  compared  it  even  with  Naples  and  Constantinople. 

The  town,  which  is-rirdled  by  the  Eslrailath  Cimnnvallnrihi. 
a road  M.  lonj!:.  consists  of  several  (piarters.  On  the  E.  lies  the 
old  town,  or  Li.shoa  Orieiifal,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cullliia  rla  f V/.s- 
tellv.  On  the  low  ground  between  the  old  town  and  the  new  is  the 
Clthnle  Baijrn,  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  earth(|uake  of  no."). 
To  the  is  Lishaa  Onldental,  the  modern  ({uarter.  .\long  the 
'I'agus  extend  ({uays  and  docks,  constructed  in  1H87,  and,  after  a 
serious  collapse,  restored  in  1894-lDO;).  The  harbour  is  entered 
by  501)0  vessels  annually,  one-third  of  them  being  under  the,  Ifritish 
flag,  one-tenth  under  the  French,  and  one  tenth  under  the  German. 
The  Portuguese  vessels  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
country’s  African  colonies  and  with  S.  .America. 

The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon  was  VUsipo  or  Olisipo,  wliicb  led  early 
Greek  travellers  and  scholars  to  connect  the  place,  but  erroneously,  with 
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tin;  legends  of  Ulysses.  Under  the  Homans,  llianks  to  its  splendid  liurbonr, 
it  ranked  as  tlie  second  city  in  Lusitania,  and  alternately  with  M6rida, 
the  ca])ital,  was  frequentlv’the  residence  of  the  Koinan  governors.  From 
t(i7  to  585  it  was  occupied  by  the  Alans,  and  from  585  to  715  by  the 
Visigoths,  and  after  the  battle  of  Veger  dc  la  Frontera  (711)  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who  called  it  Aloxhhvna  or  Linlibuvu.  In  1117 
it  was  retaken  by  king  Afonso  Henriques,  aided  by  an  army  of  Crusader.'^. 
The  hulk  of  these  were  Englishmen;  and  thus  the  siege  of  Lisbon  is 
doubly  interesting  as  it  was  ‘the  first  instance  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  two  nations  (England  and  Portugal)  which  has  lasted  down 
to  the  present  century’  (H.  M.  Stephens). 

The  importance  of  Lisbon  began  under  Affovno  III.  (1218 -7-t)).  who 
transferred  the  royal  residence  hither  from  Coimbra  (1260).  The  great 
discoveries  made  hv  the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
the  eonquest  of  India  by  Francisco  d' Almeida  (d.  1510)  and  Affonso  de, 
Albuquerque,  (d.  1515),  greatly  benefited  tlie  capital,  which  soon  became 
the  richest  town  in  Europe,  and  recovered  rapidly  even  from  the  eflfects 
of  the  earthquakes  of  1531  and  1575.  But  the  sixty  years  of  Spanish 
dominion  (1580-1640).  the  defeats  of  the  Si)anish  and  Portuguese  fleets 
in  the  war  with  Holland,  and  the  loss  of  India  were  severe  trials.  The 
eartlninake  of  1755  laid  half  the  city  in  ruins.  Tlie  beginning  of  the 
19th  cent,  brought  the  French  invasion,  the  removal  of  the  royal  residence 
to  Bio  do  Janeiro,  the  Peninsular  War,  the  loss  of  Brazil,  and  the  utter 
decadence  of  Lisbon.  Since  the  jicriod  of  revolutions,  and  since  the 
jiartial  bankruptcy  of  the  country  in  1892,  Lisbon  has  again  risen  from 
a state  of  decay  to  he  a great  and  handsome  city,  thanks  largely  to  the 
initiative  of  the  German  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sa.re-Cobury-Iudiar;/. 
consort  of  Queen  Maria  If.,  and  to  his  sons,  Pedro  V.  (1853-61)  and 
Lui-v  I.  (1861-89).  Party  strife  in  the  next  reign  led  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  minister  Jodo  Franco,  and  on  1st  Feh.  1908  Lisbon  witnessed  the 
assassination  of  Carlos  T.  and  the  crown-])rince  Luis  Philippe  (coni)).  )>.  11). 
Carlos’s  second  son  then  ascended  the  throne  as  Manuel  II.  He  had, 
however,  only  reigned  two  years  when  the  establishment  of  the  Re))uhlic 
loreed  him  to^  go  into  exile  (5th  Oct.,  1910).  President  of  the  ])rovisional 
government  Theophilo  Braqa.  The  republican  colours  are  green  and  red. 


a.  Cidade  Baixa,  Lisboa  Occidental  and  Oriental. 

Most  ot  the  public  buildings  in  Lisbon,  erected  almost  cxclus- 
iicly  after  the  earthquake  of  1755,  arc  situated  in  the  Pratja 
do  Commercio  (I’l.F,  5).  In  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  an 
Mueslrum  Stafuc  of  Joseph  I.  (1750-77);  on  the  .S.  side  is  the 
ae.s  das  ( olumnas,  a quay  affording  a superb  view  of  the  bay  of 
the  Tapis,  with  its  bu.sy  shipping,  and  of  the  S.  bank  (Outra  Band.a), 
with  the  castle-hill  of  Palniella  in  the  distance. 

/-s- scpiare  begins  tbe  rectangularlv  planned 
Cidade  Baixa  (‘lower  city’),  once  a bav  of  the  Tagns,'  the  three 
chief  streets  of  which,  running  to  the  N.,  are  the  Bna  Augusta, 
spanned  by  a truin.phal  arcb,  the  Rua  d’Ouro  or  Aurea  (to  the  left), 
and  the  Rua  da  Prata  (to  the  right).  These  streets  alford  interesting 
glimpses  oi  the  tow'ering  masses  of  the  houses  of  Lisboa  Oceiden- 

Ito  tho  I ’ -'‘"‘I  of  Lisboa  Oriental 
i with  tbe  catbedral  and  the  castle  of  St.*George.  At 

the  N.  end  of  the  Rua  Augusta  and  the  Rua  Aurea  lies  the  — 
PiiAVA  i)K  Dom  Pkuho  (^UAirro  fPl.  F,  3,  4),  comnionlv  called 
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O Rocio,  one  of  Ihe  cliief  Iramwiiy  stations  !|>.  7).  Owing  to  the 
peenliar  wavy  pattern  of  its  inosaio  jjavenient  the  Hocio  lias  re- 
oeived  from  the  British  sailors  the  nickname  ‘Roly-jioly  Square’. 
The  sipiare  is  adorned  with  two  bronze  fountains  and  a marble 
eolumn  bearing  a lironze  Statue  of  Pedro  IV.  (d.  1834;  emjieror 
of  Brazil,  1828-31i.  Above  the  S.AV.  corner  of  the  square  rises 
on  massive  substructures  the  jiictiiresiine  ruined  church  of  Pjreja 
do  Cariiio,  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1755.  A\'e  may  reach 
it  by  the  ‘ascensor’  No.  1 (p.  7).  On  the  N.  side  rises  the  T/ientro 
Xaeio/ial  (p.  8).  The  Market  in  the  adjacent  Prai^a  da  Kigueira 
(PI.  F.  4),  to  the  E.,  deserves  a visit  in  the  early  morning. 

From  the  \V.  side  of  tlie  theatre  we  yiroceed  past  the  Cetdnd 
Station  (p.  ti)  to  the  *Avenid.a  da  Liberdade  (PI.  F,  E,  3-1), 
a magnilicent  promenade,  KM)  yds.  wide  and  more  than  '/a  ^1- 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  especially  palms,  and  affording  charming 
views.  It  is  most  frequented  on  Sundays  and  holidays  towards  even- 
ing, when  the  fashionable  world  may  be  seen  driving  and  riding.  At 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  Avenida  is  the  Praqa  dos  Restauradores,  with 
the  .Monumento  dos  I{e.stauradores  de  Portw/al,  recalling  the  re- 
V(df  of  1840.  when  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  ‘Intrusos’  was  shaken  off. 

To  the  left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  .Vvenida  Promenade,  is  Ihe 
steep  ('aleada  da  (iloria,  through  which  a funicular  tramway  (No.  2: 
p.  7)  ascends  to  the  * Alameda  de  Sao  Pedro  de  AlcAntai’a 
(I’l.  E,  F,  3'),  where  we  enjoy  a magnificent  view  of  the  bay.  to  the 
S.,  and  of  Lisboa  Oriental,  with  St.  George’s  Castle  and  the  churches 
of  Graea  and  do  Monte  (p.  13),  to  the  E.  Far  below  lie  the  .Avenida 
da  Liberdade,  the  Central  Station,  the  Rocio.  and  the  Baixa. 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  gardens  the  Rua  do  Mundo  (PI.  K, 
F,  3,  4)  descends  to  the  Largo  da  Misericordia,  and  jiast  the  Jesuit 
church  of  Sao  Jtotfue,  a sumptuous  late-Renaissance  edilice  by  Fil. 
Terzi,  an  Italian  architect  (1586),  to  the  Praeja  de  Luis  de  Camoes 
(p.  12).  We  proceed,  however,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  .Alameda  and 
follow  the  Rua  de  Dom  Pedro  Ouinto  to  the  — 

Bka(,.\  do  Rio  dk  J.ankiro  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  with  a fountain  and 
attractive  pleasure-grounds,  occupying  the  highest  site  in  Lisboa 
Occidental.  From  the  AV.  angle  of  the  grounds  we  obtain  a line 
view  of  the  Estrella  church  (p.  12)  and  the  Tagus. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  direction  we  next  follow  the  Pita  da 
Kscola  I’oh/teehnica  to  the  Poi.vtkchxic  Schooi.  (PI.  E,  2),  which 
comprises  an  interesting  Xatural  Ilistori/  Museum  (entrance  on 
Ihe  N.W.  side),  an  Observatory,  and  a Meteorologioal  Station. 
To  the  Polytechnic  belongs  also  the  — 

*Botanic  Garden  (Pl.  E, 2;  open  to  the  public),  founded  in 
1875,  and  for  luxuriance  of  vegetation  the  finest  in  Euro])e.  'I’he 
lower  part  of  the  garden  contains  a magnificent  avenue  of  palms 
and  numerous  southern  plants.  It  is  reached  by  a road  from  the  S.E. 
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jiiiirlo  of  the  rolvti'clinio.  .'ind  llicro  is  a side-entrance  in  the  J!na 
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Nova  da  Alegria.  Jn  the  uj)pcr  part  are  the  Estufcui  or  greenhouse's. 

We  descend  to  a lower  exit  of  the  garden  opening  into  the 
Avenida,  cross  the  latter  and  ascend  hy  the  Ascensor  da  Jaivra 
(p.  7)  to  the  E.  town.  From  the  Campo  <h>.'i  Martifres  da  Patrin 
(i’l.  F,  (1,  2),  the  terminus  of  the  funicular,  the  tramway  ‘Santo 
Andre’  (infrequent  service),  or  the  circular  line  ‘Gra^a’  below  its 
E.  side,  lead  to  the  Rua  da  Palma  (funicular  No.  4,  ]>.  7).  There- 
after through  Lishoa  Oriental,  see  below. 

We  may  travel  also  hy  the  ‘CTi-aca’  tramway  (in  returning  e.alled 
‘Rua  (tomes  Freire')  in  tin*  reverse  direction,  starting  from  the  Se  Pa- 
triarchal and  nroceeding  to  the  Nossa  Senliora  da  (traeja  church  on  the 
way  out,  and  descend  hy  the  funicular. 

From  the  llotauic  Garden  the  ‘Estrella’  tramway  brings  us 
via  the  E.xkoo  do  1!.\to  (PI.  1).  1)  to  the  Ar/iiedi(cto  das  Aynas 
Lirres,  constructed  in  1729-49.  It  leads  us  farther  to  Biie/ias 
the  high-lying  W.  (piarter  of  the  city,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
C('meteries,  and  to  the  Jardiin  da  Ksindla  (PI.  C,  2). 

'Fhe  Estrella  Church  (PI.  0,3),  oflicially  known  as  the  Ba- 
silica.da  Saidl.sslnio  Carardo  de  Jesus,  was  built  in  1779-9().  II 
is  crowned  with  a lofty  dome  over  the  crossing,  and  its  interior 
is  sumi)tuously  litted  up. 

'Die  *Asc'.F.N'r  of  the  Dome  (entrance  hy  5th  door  on  the  riglit;  fee 
too  rs.)  am))ly  rejjay.s  the  fatigue.  The  stairs  in  the  N.W.  tower  ascend 
lirst  to  tlie  fiat  roof  of  the  church,  where  we  already  have  a line  view. 
We  then  pass  tlirough  the  douhle  lining  of  tlie  dome  into  a gallery  sur- 
rounding its  interior.  A ladder  finally  leads  to  the  Luiitcrii,  the  view 
from  wliieh  (liest  in  the  afternoon)  is  the  most  extensive  in  Lishon  and 
includes  the  whole  of  the  city,  the  S.  hank  of  the  estuary,  and  the  ocean. 

'I'he  Jardim  da  Estrella  is  Hanked  on  the  W.  by  the  Kua  da 
Estrella  which  ascends  to  the  English  Cemetei’y  {Cevdteria 
dos  htylezes;  PI.  0,2;  visitors  ring;  fee  50-100  rs.),  laid  out  in 
1717,  the  oldest  Protestant  burial-ground  in  Portugal.  It  contains 
the  grave,  ol  Ilc/try  FieUhny  (1707-54),  author  of  the  immortal 
‘ lorn  .Tones’.  Here  too  is  the  Knylish  Vhureh  (]>.  9). 

lo  return  from  this  point  we  take  the  funicular  No.  3 (p.  7). 
liast  the  /Vz/ae/o  da^  Cortes  (PI.  1),  3;  Ohamber  of  Deputies), 
to  t le  1 DK.  Ltus  de  Oamoes  iPl.E,  4;  pron.  Kamoengsh). 
which  IS  embellished  with  a monument  of  the  famous  poet  Camoes 
( .)-  - 0)  the  author  ol  the  Lusiads,  a great  national  eiiic  cele- 
brating the  noble  deeds  of  his  countrymen. 

1 (himocs  we  return  through  the  Rua  Gauhett 

y i"'  *,  * 1*  <>i  mo  ( PI.  h , 4)^  tli,v  imsiest  streets  in  the  town, 
with  the  best  shops,  to  the  Rocio  ip.  ll). 


Tune  permitting  we  may  now  pay  a short  visit  to  Lisboa 
Oiiental,  which  is  best  reached  by  the  funicular  line  No.  4 (p.  7) 
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From  the  teniiiiui.s  in  llio  Larjjjo  da  (rrac^'a  (FI.  11,  3,  4;  we  pass  round 
the  old  (ira^a  monastery  (now  barracks)  to  the  church  of  — 

Nossa  Skmiora  da  (iii.\QA  (FI.  (r,  H,  3,  4;  2()2  ft.),  situated  on 
a hill  which  affords  a line  view  of  J.iisboa  Occidental  and  the  lower 
town,  while  the  harbour  is  concealed  by  St.  ({eorjfe’s  Castle  (see 
below). 

We  now  return  to  the  barracks  just  mentioned  and  enter  the 
Kua  da  (lra(;a  to  the  N.,  whence  the  Travessa  do  Monte  leads  im- 
mediately to  the  left  to  the  (5  min.)  chapel  of  Nossa  Skxiioha  do 
.Mo.ntk  (FI.  O,  li.  3;  323  ft.).  The  extensive  *View  from  this  [joint 
embraces  the  greater  [uirt  of  Lisbon,  the  harbour,  the  S.  luink,  and 
the  region  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Santarcrn. 

From  the  Kua  da  (iraija  the  circular  tramway  ‘Kua  Gomes 
Freire’  descends  to  the  old  .\ugustinian  monastery  of  Sao  Vicente 
de  Fora  (FI.  H,  4),  now  the  seat  of  the  Fatriarch  of  Lisbon.  The 
church,  a late-Kenaissance  building  of  1582,  lost  its  dome  in  the 
cartlnpiake  of  1755.  The  cloisters  contain  the  Pantheon  Real,  the 
burial-place  of  the  Fortuguese  monarchs  of  the  House  of  liraganza 
from  the  time  of  John  IV.  (d.  1()5())  onwards. 

We  take  the  same  circular  tramway-line  as  far  as  the  Largo  do 
Contador  Mor  (FI.  G,  4).  'riience  we  walk  tlirougli  th«‘  Travessa  do 
Fuuil  to  the  Kua  do  Chilo  de  Fcira,  and  througli  the  St.  George’s 
Gateway  to  the  Castki.i.o  dk  Sad  JtiaoE  i^Fl.  G,  4),  jin  ancient 
.Moorish  stronghold  and  once  a roval  residence,  but  now  used  as 
barracks  and  a military  prison,  where  we  apply  at  the  guard-house 
foi'  leave  to  see  the  hue  view  from  the  S.  Terrace.  If  so  disposed 
we  may  descend  to  the  cathedral,  which  stands  about  halfway  up 
the  castle-hill  and  is  known  as  the  — 

S6  Patriarchal  (FI.  G,  5),  the  oldest  church  in  Lisbon,  founded 
in  1150,  but  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  al- 
most entirely  modernized  after  the  eartlnpiake  of  1755.  From  the 
cathedral  the  Kua  da  Concei^ao  brings  us  back  to  tin’  lowc'r  town. 


b.  The  Streets  on  the  Tagus.  Belem. 

In  the  Kua  da  Alfandega,  a few  paces  to  tlie  E.  of  the  Fraga  flo 
Commercio  (p.  10),  rises  the  churcii  of  — 

Nossa  Senhora  da  Conceigao  Velha  (FI.  ‘C.V.’;  G,  5). 
The  *Fa^ade,  in  the  richest  ‘Emmanuel  style’  )see  ]>.  14),  is  a 
relic  of  the  church  of  Avmrt  Renhora  da  Miserieordia,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  eartlupiake  of  1755.  \ little  farther  on.  between 
No.s.  42  and  44  we  get  a glimpse  of  the  Cana  dos  Bieos,  built  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  Kraz,  a son  of  Affonso  de  .Vlbnqueniue  (p.  10). 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  facetted  stones  of  the  fayade  cijico’ 
meaning  beak  or  point).  All  the  electric  tramways  proceed  fartlier 
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to  the  Ar.<!eual  do  Exereito  (?1.  H,  L, containing  the  ArtUlern 
Museum  on  tlie  first  floor  (aflin.,  see  p.  9). 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Pra^.a  do  Coininercio,  where  king 
Carlos  and  the  crown-prince  were  brutally  assassinated  in  1908,  tin; 
Kna  do  Arsenal  leads  to  the  Largo  do  Municipio  (PL  F,  .5),  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a so-called  Felourinho,  or  pillory,  as  a sym- 
bol of  the  civic  jurisdiction. 

The  Irani  way  ‘Santo  Amaro  Pampueha’  passes  Ihe  Museu 
Nacional  das  Bellas  Artes  (PI.  B,  C,  4;  adm..  see  p.  9),  Rua 
(las  .lanellas  Verdes  T)?,  which  contains  art-industrial  collections 
and  a picture-gallery.  (Note  in  Room  (f,  on  the  N.  wall.  No.  282, 
St.  Jerome,  by  Alb.  Durer.) 

The  outer  line,  skirting  the  Tagus  and  affording  line  views, 
passes  the  ]\[in'cado,  or  fish-market  (PI.  F,  5),  which  is  worth  see- 
ing in  the  early  morning. 

The  two  ‘Belem’  tramway-lines  (.Vlgtis  and  Dafuiulo)  lead  through 
the  suburb  of  Junqneira  to  that  of  Belem  (Brit,  vice-consul, 
C.  J.  F.  Duff’).  The  Prai^a  de  Dorn  Fernando  with  a bronze  statue, 
Iff  It.  in  height,  of  Aff’onso  de  Albuqueniue  (p.  1(1)  is  adjoined  on 
the  N.  by  the  P.vyo  dk  Bej.k.m.  In  the  S.F.  corner  of  the  building 
is  the  Museu  Eaciv/ial  dim  Cofhes  (adm.,  see  p.  9),  with  about 
thirty  historical  state-earriages. 

Farther  to  the  M . we  reach  in  5 min.  the  Pka(,'A  de  VLvsco  d.a 
Cama,  with  the  famous  — 


■•*"Convento  dos  Jeronymos  de  Belem  ^Bethlehem  ; tram- 
way Irom  the  I’raipi  do  Commercio,  PI.  F.‘),  in  ea.  hr.).  'Phis 
Hieronymite  monastery,  founded  in  1499  in  memory  of  Vasco  da 
(lama  s voyage  oi  discovery,  but  used  as  an  orphanage  (f  V/.srt 
since  1834,  is  still,  in  sjiite  of  infelicitous  alterations,  the  most 
nilhant  exainple  ot  the  fantastic  ‘Emmanuel  style’  (Arte  Manue- 
inai,  (d  the  time  of  Emmanuel  1.  the  Creat,  a picturesque  blend  ol 
a c-(<othie,  Moorish,  and  Renaissance  features  with  motifs  from 
(he  gorgeous  edifie(>s  of  (he  East  Indies. 

'I'l''-'  church  of  Santa  Marla,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  mon- 
'.'^.*^''’.1  ’^**’*‘‘Eplaee  of  king  Emmanuel  and  his  successors,  ha; 

^ po'tal  by  Joao  de  Oastilho  (sculptured  by  Nicholas  'thi 
df>«i'(  V"''*")  t '-V  1"  Mr.  Fergusson,  resembles  ii 

ir  ?i', ii»hicke."s  (iiv., 
■irtpi'  o mi  '*  ' ""/!'•  fi'c'n  early  morning  till  9,  and  alst 

entr-n)7f^  i' Jl', M'.  portal  of  the  church  is  tin 
the  <n-in(l  1 OO-l.’iO  rs.)  to  the  orphanage  and  ti 

0 ; 1 e 'v"  :"^‘«<^'^-'vork  of  Joao  de  (Utilho. 
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2.  Route.  If) 


c.  Excursion  to  Cintra. 

IT'/a  M.  Railway  (in  ^/^-l  hr.).  Niue  expresses  in  summer,  besides 
several  slow  trains  (tranvias),  but  fewer  in  winter  (fares  530,  360,  230  rs.), 
starting  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  6). 

The  train  passes  through  a tunnel  I'/j  M.  long  to  (8^/4  M.) 
( 'ampolide  in  the  valley  of  tlie  .\lcantara.  To  the  left  are  the  arches 
of  the  aipiednct  (p.  12).  At  (18  M.)  Caeem  onr  line  diverges  to 
the  left  from  the  railway  to  .\lfarellos  (Coimbra  and  Oporto). 

The  country  becomes  more  hilly;  eucalypti,  pines,  and  olives 
abound.  To  the  left  rise  the  hills  of  Cintra. 

17‘/2^1--  Cintra.  — Hotkls.  *Gr.-H(>t.  Coxta,  Xetto,  J-aoTence, 
Xunes,  Central,  dcj.  or  1).  800  ra.,  sonic  closed  in  winter. 

Tkamway  from  the  station  (to  the  left  of  the  exit)  to  the  Pra^a  da 
Uepulilica  (20  rs.).  — Cams  (good;  with  two  horses)  to  the  Castcllo  da  Pena 
2500  rs. ; to  the  (Quinta  de  Alonserrate  and  hack,  2000  rs. ; hut  lower  fares 
are  often  accepted  on  application  to  the  cah-owner  himself. 

If  time  presses,  we  may  visit  both  the  Castello  da  Pena  and  the 
(Quinta  de  Alonserrate  in  1-5  hrs.  (cah  4500  rs.,  bargaining  advisable). 
Kuergetic  pedestrians  require  scarcely  more  time.  Donkeys,  only  to  he 
recommended  to  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  are  a doubtful  advantage, 
nor  will  those  in  haste  find  the  services  of  drivers  or  guides  of  much 
avail;  the  usual  price,  after  bargaining,  is  400-500  rs.  Rut  it  is  more 
enjoyable  to  devote  a forenoon  to  the  Castcllo  da  Pena,  ami  the  afternoon 
to  the  Pai^o  de  Cintra  and  the  tiuinta. 

Cintra  ((>80  ft.;  pop.  5000),  a favourite  summer  resort,  lies  at 
the  N.  base  of  the  granitic  Serra  de  Ointra,  on  a spur  between 
two  ravines,  amidst  groves  of  evergreen  oaks  and  pines,  and  sur- 
rounded by  charming  country-houses.  Immediately  above  the  little 
town  rises  a steej)  rock,  crowned  by  the  .Moorish  castle.  Beyond 
this  rises  the  Pena  with  the  palace. 

The  centre  of  traffic  is  the  I’raea  da  Bepuhlica,  with  its  late- 
(iothic  Pelourinho  (p.  14)  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  palace. 

The  *Pa90  de  Cintra,  formerly  the  Royal  Palace,  was 
begun  by  John  I.  (1888-1438)  on  the  foundations  of  a Moorish 
palace  and  completed  early  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Emmanuel  the  (freat. 
The  older  parts,  built  by  Moorish  hands,  show  a mingling  of 
-Moorish  and  late-Gothic  elements,  while  Ihe  newer  parts,  partic- 
ularly the  E.  wing,  are  in  the  ‘Emmanuel  style’  (p.  14).  The  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  e.xterior  are  two  conspicuous  conical 
kitchen-chimneys,  the  horseshoe  and  toothed  arches  of  the  Moorish 
windows,  and  the  Moorish  battlementcd  parapet.  The  mural  tiles 
and  the  honeycombed  wooden  ceilings  in  the  interior  are  other 
survivals  of  the  Moorish  period.  Visitors  are  shown  round  by  the 
castellan. 

The  Avenida  Oandido  dos  Reis,  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  from 
the  Largo  of  that  name,  brings  us  in  hr.  to'  the  (hrttello  doe 
Muuros  (1408  ft.).  The  castle  consists  of  two  parts,  to  which  a 
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double  wall,  much  modernized,  ascends.  visit  to  it  lakes  more 
time  than  travellers  in  a hurry  can  aliord. 

About  I'arther  on  we  reach  the  I’orta  Principal  of  the 

Park  of  Pena,  where  we  alight  (cameras  must  he  given  up).  1’he 
oflicials  are  not  allowed  to  act  as  guides;  the  services  of  others 
should  he  declined.  The  park  contains  over  400  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs. 

'I'he  *Castello  da  Pena  (1732  ft.),  perched  on  a steep  rocky 
hill,  was  built  in  1840-50  in  the  style  of  a inedimval  castle,  jiartly 
within  an  old  monastery,  by  the  Prince-Consort  Feial.  of  Coburg. 
'I'he  main  tower  is  a co|)y  of  the  lower  of  Relem  (p.  14).  'I'he  castle 
is  approached  by  two  gates  and  a cutting  in  the  rock  (‘corredor"). 
'I'he  ‘galeria’  of  the  castle  affords  delightful  views. 

in  Oie  Inteuioi!  (adm.  free)  we  pass  tlirouj?Ii  tlie  Vestiliule,  with  a 
jiyrainidal  tower,  into  the  old  Convent  Cliurch,  witli  its  superb  Keiiais- 
sance  altar  l)rouglit  from  Belem,  and  into  the  two-storied  cloisters.  'The 
apartments  contain  manv  pictures  (inclndiiif?  an  example  of  Adr.  Brouwer) 
and  costly  Hispano-Moonsh  majolicas.  The  ‘Sala  de  Veados’  is  embellished 
with  stafjs’  antlers.  'I'lie  *1)o.me  above  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  point  of 
view  in  the  8erra  de  Ciutra,  hut  its  ascent  requires  a steady  head.  The 
eye  ranpes  over  Estremadnra,  from  Cape  Espichel  on  the  S.E.  to  the  Bt'r- 
lengas  Islands  (p.  I)  on  the  N.  'I’o  the  N.E.  rises  the  hu};e  facade  of  the 
palace  of  Mafra.  'I'o  the  E.  we  obtain  glimpses  of  Lisbon  and  the  ])Iain 
to  the  S.  of  the  'I’agns.  'I'o  the  ,S.  rises  tin'  summit  of  the  Cruz  Alta, 
and  to  the  W.  lies  the  honndless  .Vtlantic. 

\Vc  miw  enter  the  Jardini  (has  Canieliaa  or  castlc-garden, 
wlicrc  the  camellias,  rhododendrons,  and  azaleas  ])resent  a mar- 
vellous wealth  of  blossom  iii  S])ring;  then,  ])assiug  a well  :ind 
several  lish-jmnds,  we  soon  reach  a side-exit  from  the  grounds, 
where  the  carriage  should  he  ordered  to  meet  us. 

'Phe  * Cruz  Alta  (1730  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Ciutra  hills,  which 
attords  a view  similar  to  that  from  the  dome  of  th(‘  castle,  may  be 
ascenihnl  in  20  min.  by  a path  diverging  in  the  ])ark  to  the  S.,  near  the 
I'orta  l’rincii)al,  and  jiassing  the  Statue  of  Vaxco  da  (lama. 

.V  lavouritc  walk  near  Ciutra  is  the  '^('aminho  de  Cullares 
skirling  the  hills.  'Phis  road,  bordered  with  be:uitiful  evergreens, 
leads  i)ast  charming  country-houses  (the  Penha  \ erde  and  others). 
On  the  right,  about  2 51.  from  tdutra,  is  the  famous  — 

'‘•■Quinta  de  Monserrate  (adm.  2(10,  on  Sun.  and  Indi- 
da_\s  .100  rs.),  the  proj)erty  of  Sir  Fred,  (look,  N'iscoude  de  Alonser- 
lale.  the  grounds,  ji  visit  to  which  lakes  1-2  hrs.,  extend  far  over 
bill  and  dale,  and  are  uniipie  in  Europe  in  magnilicence  of  vege- 
tation. Fn)m  the  entrance  we  turn  to  the  hd't,  cross  a brook,  mid 
hdlow  its  lelt  hank,  where  we  enjoy  a delightful  view  of  the  palace 
beyond  the  lofty  tree-ferns.  We  then  pass  an  artilieial  ruin,  walk 
round  the  palace  pin  adm.),  and  re-aseend  to  the  entranee. 

See  also  Haedek'cr'.'i  Siuiiii  aiid  l‘ortu<j(il. 


II.  ilAIIHIRA  AND  TIIH  CANARY  ISLANHS. 
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3.  Madeira. 

Si-KAMiioAT  liisKs.  1.  I'liinii  Ointle  IJtic.  Htcamcrs  wcokly  from  South- 
ampton to  .Madeira  in  .S'/-.,  days  (on  tlieir  way  to  S.  and.  K.  Africa);  farca, 
1st  cl.  1.0-17  {Tuincas,  2nd  10-12  y.s.  (return’ in  each  case  ahont  more); 

also  Slimmer  tours  to  Madeira.  Las  Palmas,  or  TenerilTe  and  hack,  IS  or 

12  gx.,  or.  with  a week’s  hoard  in  one  of  the  islands,  20  or  14  r/a. 

2. Bu!/al  Mn  if  Siz'd  III  I'acket  Vo.,  fortnifrhtly  from  Southampton  /for  Hrazil) 
viA  Vigo  and  Lisbon  to  .Madeira  (fares  1 1’f.  lO.s.  or  HL);  also  fortnightly 
from  London  round  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  (.'asahlanea,  Mazagaii, 
Saffl,  and  Mogador.  returning  via  Las  Palmas,  TenerilTe,  and  Madeira 
(fare  from  22 //a. ; single  to  Madeira  or  Canary  Islands  from  yx.).  — 

3.  lionth  fjine  (for  Hrazil),  thrice  monthly  from  Liverpool  to  Madeira; 

10/.,  return  lO/.  10a.  4.  Vroirtinl  Brox.  Lliii',  weekly  from  Liverpool 

lo  the  Canaries  calling  on  alternate  voyages  at  Madeira;  e.omp.  p.  28. — 

5.  Ft'drraf,  ffoiiliii-r.  <6  Sfiire  l.iiifx,  from  Liverpool  fortnV'litlv,  for 
Australia  or  New  Zealand,  calling  at  Madeira.  Las  Palmas,  or  TenerilTe. 
10  (/.a.  — 6.  Kmpri'za  yacioiial  ife  Xdirgn(;do,  from  Lisbon  to  Madeira. 
1st  and  7th  of  each  month;  ,)/.  Oa.  :iif.  or  .S/.  12a.  Hd.,  return  it/.  Oa.  8rf.  or 
1)/.  3a.  — 7.  Miiijirezn  [iiRidniui.  from  Lisbon  to  Madeira,  20th  of  each  month  • 
4/.  5a.  or  3/.  3a.  9(/..  return  7/.  13a.  or  1 la.  !h/.— -During  the  winter 
season  the  Mediterranean  steamers  of  the  M'hite  Star  and  Cnnard  Lines 
(p.  118)  call  once  monthly  at  Madeira,  and  the  Transports  Maritimes  (p.  120) 
occasionally  touch  at  Madeira. 

The  coinmnnication  between  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  (R.  1)  is 
very  defective. 

The  Arrhipelaiio  da  Madeira,  or  Mailcira  {rroup  (if  islands, 
consists  of  ^fadeira  itself,  the  largest  of  the  group.  87  hy  14  M.. 
Parto  Santo  (rising  1()(;8  ft.  ahove  the  sea),  ti'^  by  8 M..  which 
lies  M.  to  theX.  H.  of  Madeira,  and  the  three  nninhahited 

Desertas.  These  are  the  islels  ol'  Clid a (841  ft.),  12'/.,  M.  to  the 
■S.E.  of  Madeira,  Deserta  Grande  (Kill  ft.),  and  Biafio  (1349  ft.). 
Madeira  lies  in  33°  X.  lal.,  between  the  Azores  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands (R.  4),  (120  AI.  to  the  S.W.  of  Lisbon.  870  M.  to  the  X.\V.  of 
Cape  Juby  (p.  104),  and  27o  M.  to  the  X.  of  Teneriffe  (p.  32).  The 
population  of  the  islands,  which  are  said  to  have  been  uninhabited 
when  discovered  by  the  rortuguese  in  1410,  is  now.  in  an  area  of 
314  sq.  AL,  about  150,000.  All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
In  Madeira,  above  the  prinifleval  diabase  rock  (p.  29),  iiuinerous 

Baedeker’s  Mediterranean. 
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eruptions  since  the  iniocene  epoch  have  i'ormed  a nmnhcr  of  e.xtinct 
craters  (lajroas),  and  as  in  the  Canaries  have  raised  the  soil  1150  ft. 
above  its  original  level.  The  main  ridge  of  the  island,  running  from 
W.  to  E.,  and  culminating  in  the  Pico  Kuivo  (‘red  peak’;  0000  ft.), 
frequently  rises  in  rocky  pinnacles.  In  examining  the  geological 
structure  of  the  island  one  is  struck  vith  ‘the  constant  mingling  of 
solid  masses  of  basalt  and  lava  with  strata  of  loose  tufa  and  ashes, 
the  whole  being  intersjjersed  with  upright  dykes  of  lava’.  Th(' 
only  tablelands  are  the  Paul  da  Serra.  on  the  W.,  and  the  smaller 
Santo  Antonio  da  Serra,  on  the  E.  Dn  the  8.  and  N.  slopes  of  tlie 
central  range  we  observe  a series  of  very  curious  and  grand  basins 
(curraes,  sing,  curral),  which  are  enclosed  by  higli  rocks,  and  are 
connected  with  the  sea  by  deep  ravines,  testifying  to  the  enormous 
erosion  caused  by  water  and  wind.  Narrow  strips  of  coast,  strewn 
with  rounded  fragments  of  basalt,  occur  only  at  the  mouths  of  the 
few  streams,  and  on  the  largest  of  these  lies  Funchal,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  on  its  S.W.  margin. 

'I’he  mild  and  wonderfully  equable  climate  of  Madeira  which 
since  1850  has  attracted  numberless  invalids,  chiefly  English,  to 
its  shores,  is  due  partly  to  its  southern  position,  tempered  by  the 
surrounding  ocean,  but  mainly  to  the  intiuence  of  tlie  (lulf  Stream, 
whicli  sends  from  the  Azores  an  offshoot,  known  as  the  Canary 
branch,  towards  the  IV.  .African  coast.  On  the  sunny  S.  coast  in 
j)articular,  which  is  free  from  fog  and  is  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
vailing N.W.  wind  by  the  above-mentioned  inain  ridge,  the  mean 
and  almost  unvarying  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months  (at 
Funchal  (51°  Fahr. ; minimum  50°)  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  favourite  Mediterranean  resorts  (Nice  48°  Fahr.,  Ajaccio  5‘2°, 
.Algiers  54’/2°.  Malaga  55°),  while  the  summer  temperature  is 
lower  (at  Funchal  in  Aug.  maximum  92°).  Dust  is  almost 

unknown.  The  rainfall  (at  F'unchal  27*/.^  inches;  but  more  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  N.  coast),  chiefly  in  sudden  and  heavy  showers, 
occurs  mostly  between  October  and  F’ebrnary  or  March.  The  lowest 
snow-line  is  1970  ft.  above  the  sea.  'I'he  relative  moisture  of  the 
air  (07  iier  cent)  at  Funchal  is  moderate,  notwithstanding  the 
jiroxiniity  ol  the  sea.  As  in  the  (kanaides,  the  mountains  are  gen- 
eiallj  cloud-ca[)ped  about  midday,  except  during  the  prevalence 
ol  the  Ijcsle,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  African  desert  (jt.  29), 
which  in  Madeira  is  not  specially  unpleasant. 

I hanks  to  tin'  genial  climate,  the  abundant  winter  rains,  and  the 
system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  ojien  cliannels  (leradas),  wherebv 
water  is  brought  down,  jiartly  through  tunnels  (/•n.ro.v),  from  it's 
mountain  sonrc.es,  tlie  lields  and  gardens  of  Madeira  ‘Flor  do 
Oceauo’,  show  an  almost  tropical  luxuriauci'  of  vcfrotation  Side  bv 
side  with  pines,  junipers,  luid  deciduous  European  trees,  such  as 

and  the  walnut,  of 
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which  there  ;ir(:  many  s|)leii(Iirl  sjx'cimens.  are  seen  countless  cver- 
jrreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  and  subtropical  origin.  Amon^r 
these  are  palms,  araucarias,  hickory-trees,  cork-trees,  camphor'^ 
trees,  figs,  palm-lilies  (yuccas;  p.  233;),  magnolias,  eucalvpti,  bam- 
boos,  papyrus-bushes,  tree-ferns,  and  aloes.  A few  isolated  dragon- 
iTces  (p.  30),  the  laurel  ( vinhntiro),  and  the  tilwood  tree  ('Onmdaphne 
f(eten.s),  a kind  of  bay-tree  scarcely  occurring  elsewhere,  are  survi- 
\ ells  of  the  prinueval  forest  destroyivl  by  the  Portuguese  discov- 
erers, and  now  lingering  only  in  the  remote  ravines  and  on  th(> 
slopes  ()f  the  N.  c.()ast.  I'o  tliat  forest  the  island  owes  its  nanu' 
tnieadeira,  ‘wood’;  Tania  di  Letjiinme  on  old  Italian  charts).  The 
hill-sides  are  now  largely  clot'he.l  with  tree-like  erica  and  broom 
ttlenisf.-i  m.adeirense,  (}.  virgaf.a,  furze,  etc.),  large  bilberry-bushes 
(Vaceinium  madeirense),  stcmless  ferns,  and  box,  I'orTiiing  a kind  of 
evergreen  underwood.  In  the  gardens  of  Funchal,  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  the  traveller  feasts  his  eyes,  especially  in  .May.  on  a mast 
exuberant  flora,  comprising  roses,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  camel- 
lias, callas,  bignonias,  daturas,  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  honeysuckle, 
and  a superb  red  and  purple  bougainvillea.  The  garden-walls, 
tield-rnads,  and  hill-terraces  are  everywhere  overgrown  with  vines, 
but,  as  in  the  Canary  Islands,  the  wine-culture  has  sulfcred  since 
18.52.  from  the  grape-disease;  (OYdium  Tuckeri)  and  from  the  com- 
Iietition  of  port-wine  (p.  4).  Among  favourite  brands  are  ^^a/va.da 
or  .}ralw.s(>y,  a sweet  dessert-wine,  DonL  and  the  astringent  <SVr- 
cial.  Like  the  Vega  of  Malaga  (p.  8i>),  the  S.  coast  o^ Madeira 
yields  the  sugar-cane,  which  forms  the  chief  crop  of  the  island, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes  (p.  89;  Portug.  batata  done),  cherimolias! 
coffee-plants,  yams  (Dioscorea  batatas;  Portug.  ivhamp),  and  earlv 
vegetables,  which  last  are  exported  chiefly  to  England.  Pine-apples 
thrive  in  hot-houses  only.  The  natives  ‘live  mostiv  on  maize  and 
the  fruit  of  a kind  of  cactus  (Opuntia  Tuna)  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  all  the  rocks. 

Madeira  also  possesses  several  charming  home-industries,  pro- 
ducing embroidery,  lace,  .silk  shawls,  basket-work,  inlaid  laurel- 
wood,  and  feather-flowers.  Funchal,  the  only  considerable  harbour 
in  the  island,  is  an  important  coaling  and  provisioning  station  for 
steamers  bound  for  8.  Africa  and  for  America.  The  hervv  customs- 
dues,  which  render  living  dear,  the  over-population  of  the  island, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry  cause  a considerable  emigration.’ 
chiefly  to  8.  America.  '' 

Season  and  Mode  of  Travel.  Madeira  is  an  aciniirablo  health 
and  rest  resort  at  all  seasons,  oxeept  perhaps  for  sufferers  from  neu- 
rasthenia or  p-astne  disorders:  hut  in  summer  the  Monte  (p.  21)  and 
Camaeha  are  preterahle  to  the  lower  site.s.  Tourists,  on  the  other  hand, 
vill  nnd  Julv,  .Vug:.,  and  Sept.  the.  host  months  for  their  puriiose,  as  the 
hotels  are  cheaper  and  less  crowded,  the  davs  are  long,  and  the  drv 
weatlier  favours  excursions  into  the  interior.  At  Fuuehal  English,  French', 
and  in  the  larger,  hotels  German  are  much  spoken,  hut  in  the  interior 
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]’ortnj;iifsc  only.  Tlio.so  imac,(ju:iiiiti'il  with  tlir  laiifruagi'  of  the  iialivos 
arc  tlicn  dependent  on  the  iielp  of  their  liorse-attendants  (inrhirux)  or 
guide.s  (giiias  or  chnpay),  many  of  whom  speak  a little  Engli.sh.  At  the 
prineipal  hotels  and  sho])s  English  money  is  readily  received,  hut  small 
Portuguese  change  is  required  for  fees  and  other  minor  outlays.  Beggars 
ahound,  but  tlndr  importunities  should  invariably  be  disregarded  (romp, 
also  p.  xxv). 

The  streets  of  Funchal  and  the  bill-roads  are  ])aved  with  round  and 
slippery  cobbles  of  basalt,  against  wbieb  india-rubber  heels  afford  pro- 
tection! The  most  popular  vehicles  are  the  bulloek-ears  (carivs  de  hoh; 
seated  for  4 persons;  100-1001)  rs.  per  hour).  For  steep  descents  the  carro 
do  tnontc  or  carrhdio.  a kind  of  running  sledge,  is  emjiloyed  (100-1200  rs. 
per  drive).  The  longer  excursions  on  the  extremely  hilly  routes  so  char- 
acteristic of  Madeira  are  best  taken  on  horseback.  The  horses  of  An- 
dalusian race  are  wonderfully  wiry  and  sure-footed  (per  hour  .WOrs.; 
nrrieiro.  or  attendant.  800-1000  rs.  jjor  day).  Ladies  and  invalids  use 
the  hammock  or  litter  (rede),  a costly  conveyance  (2-1  bearers,  at  ."iOO- 
600  rs.  each  per  hour).  Finger-posts  arc  entirely  lacking. 

'I’he  few  \~endai>.  or  country-inns,  and  the  houses  of  the  mountain 
engineers  (to  wbieb  travellers  are  admitted  by  leave  from  the  office  of 
the  Ohras  Publieas  at  Funchal,  Bua  do  (’onsclheiro  Vieira  80)  afford  very 
primitive  quarters.  Travellers  should  therefore  be  provided  with  rugs, 
preserved  meats,  candles,  insect-jiowder.  and  good  drinking-water.  As  in 
the  Alps,  strong  boots  with  nails  and  a ha»t(i  or  hordeto , a long  stick 
with  an  iron  spike,  are  desirable  for  mountaineering. 

Among  Books  on  Madeira  may  be  mentioned  A.  Sander  Broir)i\i 
(iiiide  to  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Azores  (loth  ed.,  London. 
1!)10;  2.S.  6if.);  Leaves  from  a Madeira  (iarden,  by  Chaff.  'J'hoiiiaff-Staiiford 
(London,  1010;  ,').«,) ; YaU',  .Tohuson'x  Handbook  of  Madeira  (London,  188.5); 
Madeira,  by  Kden  M.  7’ff?//or  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1889);  Madeira  Islands,  by 
A.  ./.  /).  Biddle  (2nd  ed.,  London.  ItiOO;  2 vols.);  Madeira.  Old  and  New. 
by  IF.  If.  Koehel  (London,  1909;  lO.s.  6rf.);  The  Flowers  and  (iardens  of 
Madeira,  by  the  Mifises  Dii  Cane  (London.  liiOi);  7.s.  (k/.). 


The  Stkamkh.s  arriviiip;  from  the  N.  skirt  the  W.  coast  of  Porto 
Santo  (fi.  17),  an  island  in  the  form  of  a tableland,  surrounded 
by  live  reef-islets;  its  inbabitants  (about  2300)  live  mostly  in  the 
little  town  of  r/Z/rt  Baleira.  Beyond  Borto  Santo  we  obtain  a 
sn|)erb  view  of  the  abnipt  anil  furrowed  N.  coast  of  Madeira, 
with  the  curiously  shaped  I’enha  d’Agnia  (p.  27). 

Farther  on  apjiears  the  long  E.  ])romontory  of  Altideira,  a rocky 
lieninsnia  worn  by  the  surf,  and  connected  with  the  islet  of 
(le  Si'io  Bdiire/iro  by  a gi'and  rocky  gateway  called  the  Poiitn  do 
/'iirado.  ^\  e steer  round  the  Ilhcade  Fora,  an  outlying  islet  with 
a lighthouse  {Farol  • 348  ft.),  visible  from  a distance  of  28  !\1., 
tijwai’ds  which  thi*  steamers  Irom  Lisbon,  (tibraltar,  and  Morocco 
direct  their  course,  ])assing  to  the  S.  of  I'orto  Santo. 

lo  the  8.,  beyond  the  low  island  of  ('hdo,  rise  the  FcHrria 
(traiide  and  Biajio,  the  largest  of  the  Desertas  (p.  17),  a group 
ol  islands  deserted  for  lack  of  water,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  (\.l. 
(V)ssarl,  of  Madeira.  British  sportsmen  desiring  to  shoot'wild  iroats 
there  or  hunt  seals  (Monachus  albiventer)  in  the  ocean-caves  ol‘  the 
Deserta  (Irande  must  obtain  jicrmission  from  the  owner. 
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The  thinly  peopled  and  somewhat  bare  S.E.  coast  of  Madeira 
witl,  ti.e  three  little  harbours  of  Cani^-nl,  Mackico,  and  Sauta 
^ "'f:  shows  clearly  the  freolojrieal  formation  of  the  island  (comp. 
pp.  1/,  18).  on  I Olio  VO,  in  particular,  we  are  struck  with  the 
rich  colouring  o|  the  I'n-o  iIo.h  J roses , where  the  .sombre  basaltic 
and  lava  rock  contrasts  witii  brick-red  strata  of  ashes  and  blood- 
red  masses  of  slag. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  approach  to  the  *Baij  of  FnarhuL  which 
isboui.ied  on  the  E.  by  the  bold  Vaho  do  aarajno,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  yo/,/Y/  da  ('rnz.  a spur  of  the  Pd-o  da  Ponta  da  Cnn 
11'.  10).  hrom  the  narrow  .strip  of  coast  the  lanes  of  the  old  town 
mount  the  .steep  lull-side  between  the  three  river-beds  iwhich  are 
generaMy  dry),  while  several  groups  of  liouses  e.xtend  up  to  the 
1 iro  tort  (p.  2'^)  and  the  Levtala  de  Saida  Luzia  (p.  24).  Farther 
up,  strefehing  to  the  terrace  of  the  Monte  (p.  -24),  arc  gardens  and 
\ine>ards  from  which  peep  many  white  or  conntrv-honses 

On  the  plateau  behind  Forte  Ilheo  ip.  24)  are  seen  the  cliarniin.r 
gaidens  with  their  tall  araucarias,  helonging  to  the  W.  siihurb  o? 
iMincha  , the  hnest  residential  (piarter.  Of  the  barren  iiioiiiitains 
in  the  hackgroniid  the  highest  peak  visible  from  the  sea  is  the 
/ iro  de  Santo  Antonio  (p.  2')),  to  the  X.W.  of  the  town. 

Mnl'Sr.  ‘ a XiWa  D' 

•lirect  to  the  AlfaiiiloKa,  or  ciistoiii-hoiise  (PI.  ] ; f,  1).  S).  Tihaeco  su'iriti' 
ami  ,II,,I^e.l  artiele.s  are  .specially  .Intiahle.  The  Jharfte  for  bml  m ^ 
ahoiit  i)00  r.s  for  ea.  h person,  hut  shoiil.l  he  aseertained  heforehan  I with 
the  ai.l  of  the  hotel-porter  if  nece.s.sarv  In  storm v «• ..  ti.  I ’ ” 

are  lamle.l  at  the  I'oidi id, a tl>L  M,  8).  a .small  pier  hevoml'  the  hCtTllh‘.r 
At  the  en.stom-hon.se  a deelaration  has  to  he  tilled  lip  for  whieh  the  f?/. 

‘"fr  >'midav. "ml  .tn^" 

I.  hiutlj  cleared  the  pa.s.senjrer  frue.s  a reeei|)t  for  it  (t'.50-;l00  rs  morel 

fdoo  rs”  s ‘0  the  hotel  hy  hiilloek-dar  not  mo're  1 a 

1000  r.s.  s,honld  t,e  paid  (an  apeement  shonl.l  he  made  heforehandl  The 
.M.ideira  clock  is  .)il  niin.  hehind  (Ireenwicli  time  ' 

Adams  8),  Kiia  da  Imperatriz  Dona  Amelia,  pens,  from  S«. ; Pknsion-  Ocisi’ 
Pl.l  - D i ’ "hi  town,  ItKii.’.s  Caiomo  Hotki. 

p'’,.,'™"'  .r  fi:;- 

II. .:lmo.ntk  (PI.  h);  Itmo’s  .Movnt  Pakk  Hotki!  PL  i)  pelis^  Ts  & - Os 
all  three  near  the  terminiis.  Wine,  alwavs  an  extra,  is^dcar.  The’ AL'iiii 
Minero-Natiiral  of  Porto  Santo  i.s  a ftood  tahle-water  (00  rs.  per  Rinall  hotDe,. 

Inn  wPhodM^^*®  'yotci-  i"  inimeroiis  quintas  or  villas,  furnished! 

Inn  without  hed  or  table  linen;  from  Oct.  to  .June  Id/,  and  upwanis. 
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Restaurants.  Fkeni.c,  Pra^.a  da  Kainha  (PI.  C,  2} ; Golden  Gate, 
Eiitrada  da  Cidade  7 (PI.  0,  2;  with  American  bar). — English  Tea  Rooms, 
Gafe  Monaco.  — Wine.  Vaccaria  do  Souza,  Rua  de  Joao  Tavira. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (Esta^*ao  Tolegraplio-Postal;  P1.5,  C2), 
Entrada  da  Cidade. 

Theatre.  Theutro  de  Uona  Maria  I'-iu  (PI.  16;  C,  2),  opposite  tlic 
•lardini  Municipal.  — Evening  Concekts  twice  a week  in  tiie  Jardiin  Munici- 
pal, etc. 

Shops  in  the  Praga  da  Constitui^ao,  Rua  do  Aljube,  Rua  do  Conscl- 
heiro  Vieira,  etc.;  bargaining  necessarj' ; the  prices  are  higln'r  when  the 
purchaser  is  attended  by  a guide.  Pedlars  often  charge  more  than  the 
shops.  — PImhkoioeky,  etc.,  at  Ad.  r.  Breyiuaim's.  Rua  do  Conselheiro 
Vieira  77.  — Wines,  etc.,  sold  -At  Breyuuum'H-,  Alsohy  Bland y Bru^.  & Vo. 
(see  below);  C'ossart,  Gordon,  & Vo.,  Rua  do  Princijie  78;  Krohn  Bros. 
(6  Vo.  (see  below).  — Piiotoguauhic  Matekials,  Bazar  do  Bovo,  Largo 
de  .Sao  >Sebastiao. 

Banks.  Blatuly  Bros.  & Vo.,  Rua  da  Alfaudega  2ii;  Reid,  Vastro,  & Vo., 
Largo  de  Siio  Scbastiiio  ,5;  Banco  de  J'ortuyal,  Largo  da  Sc;  Krohn  Bros. 
if-  Vo.,  Rua  do  Carino  2 ; L.  da  Rocha  Machado,  Rua  da  Alfaudega  27. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Grabham,\ sWe.  Fornioso;  Dr.  Scott,  Quinta  Peres- 
trcllo;  Dr.  Machado,  Rua  da.s  Merces  1 (PL  (',  1);  Dr.  Stevens,  Villa 
Ramose.  — Chemists.  Pharmacia  Ventral,  Rua  Bettencourt  2 ; Botica  dos 
Dois  Amiyos,  Largo  do  Collegio. 

Carriages  and  Horses  (]).  20)  at  De.  Souza’s.  Rua  do  Bispo.  Bullock- 
cars  (p.  20)  in  the  lintrada  da  Ciilade;  saddle-horses  (poor)  in  the  Largo 
de  Sao  Pedro  and  the  Rua  de  Joao  Tavira.-  Litteks  (p.  20)  in  the  Largo 
de.  Silo  Sebastiilo. 

Motor  Cabs  in  the  Entrada  da  Cidade  (tarilf  by  zones;  ])er  drive 
iio-.'ioo  rs. ; to  Camara  de  Lobos  and  back  800  rs.). 

Horse  Tramway  (electric  line  projected)  from  the  Praga  da  Con- 
slituigao  to  the  railway-station  of  Pomhal  (starting  ‘/4  br.  before  each 
train;  .'ll)  is.).  - Rack  & Pinion  Railway  (Caminho  de  1‘^errn  do  Monte) 
trom  the  Estagan  do  Pomhal  (PI.  1)  via  Levada,  Livramento,  Sant’ Anna, 
and  Elamengo,  to  the  Monte  (p.  21);  7 trains  daily  in  20  min.:  fare  iiOO, 
return  100  rs. 


British  Consul,  Vaj>t.  J.  Boyle,  Reid’s  Palaei'  Hotel  (ji.  21);  vice- 
e.onsul,  tSars/ield.  — Li.hvd’s  Agents,  Blandy  Bros.  & Vo.  (see  aliove). 

Steamboat  Agents.  Blandy  Bros.  & Vo.  (see  above)  for  the  Union 
( astle.  Royal  .Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Booth,  Haniburg-Aineriean,  and 
\l  oennann  Lines,  the  Emjireza  Nacional  de  Navegagao  and  the  Empreza 
lusulana  do  Navegagao;  J.e(ja,  Gomes,  <6  Vo.  for  \ cowards  Bros.  Line; 
(lOncaircstl:  Vo.,  Rua  do  Conselheiro  Silvestre  Ribeira  2,  for  the  Hamburg 
^ 8outh  Americiin  Line;  J.  de  Freitas  Martins,  Rua  da  Alfaudega  .'>2, 
toi  the  North  (lerman  ljloyd.  — For  the  coasting  service  (Servigo  eosteiro) 
iinit  pleasurc-tri])s  (Viagens  de  Recreio),  see  newsjiajiers. 

Churches.  EnylUh  (PI.  -I ; B,  i),  Rua  da  Bella  Vista  (Rec.  V.  Joins 
liiiteiiian,  M.  A.),  services  on  Sun.  at  8 and  11  a. in.,  and  fi.tio  p.m. ; Pre.s- 
lylrrian  (1  1.  if,;  2),  Rua  do  Conselheiro;  American  (PI.  8;  C.  2).  same 
strei't,  lower  down.  v > . 

„ Rooms,  in  the  Rua  da  Praia,  overlooking  the  sea. 

with  lihian  and  liilliard-rooms.  Adni.  on  introduction. 

ilo  I nfr.  ^Linte  (ji.  21)  in  the  forenoon  ; drive  to  Camara 

de  Lobos  (p.  '2.5)  m the  afternoon. 

(‘place  of  fennel’;  pnji.  situaled  in  32°  .'iS'  X. 

I:H.  and  lb  \l  . ioi,o.,  t|,,,  (.apiial  of  Madeira  and  the  seat  of  Hie 
oi  u^ni  SI  goveinor  and  a liisliop,  is  reinarlviihli'  for  (lie  hiMiriant 
snhlropieal  verdure  of  its  pnlilie  o;n,iii„|s  and  jirivate  gardens. 


Mudeira. 


FUNCHAL. 


3.  Route.  23 


Oil  tlie  PuA(,-A  DA  Rainha  (PI.  0,  2).  the  sea-pronienade,  where 
we  liave  a view  of  the  Desertas  (p.  20),  rise  the  Pulacio  de  Suo 
Louren(;o  (PI.  10;  the  governor’s  residence),  several  Club  Houses. 
and  a signalling  tower  called  the  Pilar  de  Benyer  (PI.  11 ; ‘Benger’s 
Folly’).  The  Varadoures  Gate  (PI.  12;  D,  2),  to  the  E.  of  the 
cnstoin-house,  is  the  sole  survival  of  a town-wall  built  by  the 
Spaniards  early  in  the  17th  cent.;  adjacent  is  the  Fruit  and  Fhh 
Market  (Mercado;  PI.  11,  2). 

Opposite  the  pier  (Caes;  PI.  U,  2)  the  Eiitrada  da  Cidade,  an 
avenue  oi  planes,  leads  to  the  Pkai;’.^  da  Uonstituiqao  (PI.  13  ; C,  2), 
adorned  with  pleasure-grounds,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

/^Ijacent  on  the  \V.  is  the  *Jardim  Municipal  (public  park: 
PI.  0,2;  evening  concerts  twice  weekly,  otherwise  closed  in  the 
evening),  with  its  exuberant  wealth  of  vegetation  and  flowers  On 
the  S.  .side  is  the  Th>atre  (p.  22).  — To  the  E.,  in  the  Largo  da 
Se,  rises  the  insignificant  Cathedkal  {Hi;  PL  0,  2),  with  a fine 
ceiling  ol  Spanish  juniper  (Portuguese  cedro). 

On  the  PI  side  of  the  park  runs  the  Kua  de  Sao  Francisco, 
leading  to  the  long  Rua  do  Oonski.hkiko  Vxkika  (PI.  B,  0,  1,  2),  or 
Rna  da  Oarreira  the  busiest  street,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  which  (on 
the  left)  is  the  entrance  to  the  /*rotestaut  Cemeteni  (Ceniiterio 
Ifritanico;  PI.  3,  B 2). 

h roni  the  N.  si<le  ol  the  Rua  do  Gonselheiro  Vieira  we  ascend 
pa.st  the  church  of  Hilo  Pedro  (J’l.  0,  1)  and  through  the  steep 
Oal(;ada  (le  Santa  Clara  to  the  convent-church  of  Hanta  Clara 

(PI.  B,  0,  1),  where  Zarco,  the  discoverer  of  .Madeira,  is  buried. 

I-arther  to  the  N.  is  the  Calgada  do  Pico,  whence  the  Rua  do  Caslello 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  old  Spanish  Pico  Fort  (Forte  de  Silo  .lofio 
d(t  Pico;  PI.  B,  1),  dating  from  11)32,  famed  for  its  *View. 

from  the  PL  end  of  the  Rua  do  Conselheiro  Vieira  we  may  now 
cross^  the  Largo  do  Collegio,  with  the  Jesuit  Church  of  that  name 
(PL  0,  1),  to  the  Camara.  Municipal,  or  town-hall  (PL  2;  0,  1),  in 
the  Rua  dos  Ferreiros.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  same  street,  not ’far 
Irom  the  Cathedral,  is  the  Largo  de  Sao  Sebastiilo  (PL  7-  C.  2) 
where  the  Saturday  market  is  held.  ’ ’ 

Crossing  the  neighbouring  Pibeiru  de  Hanta  Luziu  we  soon 
reach  the  Carmo  Church  (PL  6;  1),  1).  — Along  the  Ribeira  de 
.'Santa  Jmzia  ascends  the  horse-tramway  (ji.  22)  to  the  station  of 
the  Monte  railway,  near  which,  to  the  E.  (reached  by  the  Rua  do 
Pombal,  PL  C 1),  is  the  Museum,  containing  valuable  natural 
history  collections  and  a large  relief-map  of  the.  island.  (Adm. 
on  application;  donation  to  poor-box.) 

In  the  Pj.  suburb  of  Hanta  Maria.  Ma.ior,  beyond  the  Ribeira 
de  .Santa  Luzia  and  the  Ribeira  de  JoCio  Comes,  is  the  Campo  de 
Doin  Carlos  Primeiro  (PL  1),  E,  2;  drilling-ground,,  skirting  tliesea. 
ami  partly  jilanted  with  trees.  The  Sjianish  Farte  de  Hdo  Thiayo 
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to  the  N.W.  past  the  Quinta  Nazareh,  iiostling  amidst  araucarias, 
to  the  (2  M.j  village  ol  Sao  Alarthiho  (765  It.;  bullock-car  from 
Funchal  800  rs.),  situated  among  several  old  craters;  we  then  cross, 
to  the  W.,  the  ravine  of  llie  Kibeira  dos  Soccorridos  by  the  u])))er 
bridge  and  mount  in  zigzags  to  the  (7  M.)  village  of  Eatreito 
(1510  ft.).  Our  route  now  ascends  to  the  X.  to  the  (8'/._>  M.)  *liocca 
dos  Namorudos  (3-14-5  ft.),  with  its  beautiful  chestnut-wood,  where 
we  enjoy  a superb  view  of  the  Oran  Corral,  and  skirls  the  M'.  margin 
of  tlie  I‘leo  dos  Bodes  (3718  ft.)  to  Die  (10  M.)  Cova  da.  Cerada, 
a basin  all'ordiug  a similar  view.  We  next  follow  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  the  N.AV.,  between  the  Oran  Curral  and  the  E.  side-valleys 
of  Die  Ribeira  Brava  (sim  below),  to  (13  M.)  the  '''Bocca  dos 
CoriTf/os  (4466  ft.),  a narrow  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
rocks  of  the  Pico  Grande  or  Rocha  Alta  (5420  ft.).  .'\n  interest- 
ing return-route  is  all’orded  by  descending  from  the  Cova  da  Cevada 
across  Jardlm  da  Berra  (2523  ft.)  and  past  the  Pico  da  Crnz 
(3288  ft.)  to  Camara  de  Jjohos  (,)).  25). 


'J’lie  ExeritsioN  to  K.xhaoal  i-iiii,  if  time  presses,  t)e  accoin]>lisli(>(l 
ill  one  (lay.  It  is  best  to  go  by  steamboat  to  t'allieta  (S  times  weekly, 
ill  brs. ; or  a small  private  steamer  may  be  biia'd  of  Messrs.  Jliandy 

tiros.,  p.  22).  The  steamer  calls  lirst  at  Ca/iiaro  (te  Lvbos  (j).  2.1),  (ben 
skirts  the  sombre  rocky  slopes  of  C^iho  Girdo  and  steers  past  Fajda  dos 
Peuires,  a village  famed  for  its  wine,  to  the  village  of  Ribeira  Brava  (inn), 
wliere  we  iditain,  tbrongli  the  curral  of  that  name,  a very  striking  gliiniise 
of  tbe  Serra  d'Anua  (IfilO  ft.)  and  tbe  Pico  Grande  (see  above).  We  next 
pass  tbe  beacb  of  l.ia/ar  dr  Bai.ro,  formed  by  a landsli])  in  1808.  tbe 
beautiful  cajic,  1‘onta  do  Sol,  and  tbe  village  of  Ma(/d(deiia,  peeping  out 
of  vines  and  bananas  amidst  tbe  grandest  scener\  of  the  N.  coast. 

.\t  tbe  village,  of  CalhetiX  (bad  landiiig-jilace ; no  inn)  we  may  lind 
litters  if  desired  (eaeb  man  800-1000  rs.  jier  (lay),  and  we  obtain  provisions 
and  torebes  (faelios,  at  .fo  rs.).  We  now  walk  eliiefly  tbrougb  pine-wood 
via  Stddo  to  tbe.  (l'/-j  br.)  narrow  and  wet  tunnel  (aliout  O.oO  yds.  in  lengtb) 
(d  tbe  lower  Levada  Rovn.  do  Jtabax^at.  At  the  N.  end  oi'  it  we  obtain 
a v('ry  striking  view  of  the  bigbest  part  of  the  valley  of  \\\e  Ribeira  da 
dajiella,  ricbly  wooded  with  evergreen  oaks  and  laurels.  A jiatb  over  tin* 
rocks  (wbieb  needs  a steady  bead)  eoniH'cts  this  levada  (or  conduit)  with 
the  upper  Lreuda  Vrlha,  constructed  in  1880-00,  and  with  (9'/-.  M.)  tbe 
engineer.s’  bouses  of  BabaQUl  (8750  ft.;  adm.,  sec  p.  20;  fee).  " A little 
to  the  N.E.,  on  the  so-called  Jkilcdo,  we  enjoy  an  excellent  sur\cy  of 
tbe  A\  iderfalt  of  the  Risco.  which  jilunges  from  a rock,  380  ft.  bigb,  into 
;i  ravine  overgrown  with  climbing  ]ilants  and  ferns,  and  a little  lower 
down  piovides  the  water  lor  tbe  old  conduit.  Crossing  the  viaduct  of 
the  latter,  wc  skirt  tbe  new  conduit,  and  in  a few  minutes  reach  another 
liixurianth  overgrown  raviiii',  that  of  the  *]’i)de  e Ciia'o  Fo)ite,s,  where 
no  tew(*j  than  tw’cnty-tive  w*alerfalls  issue  from  a narrow  basin. 

I'roni  l{aba(;al  wc  niay  ascend  towards  tbe  E.  (with  a guide)  to  the 
II  J'n/d  da.  Semi  (dObO  ft. ; ‘mountain  swaini)’),  where 
togs  often  jirevail,  and  the  two  Tauquinhos  Houses  (about  J'.KtO  ft.  ■ used 

(.)2()0  ft.)  and  the  *1  tro  Ruiro  do  Raul  (.5888  ft.),  both  of  wbieli  atford 
grand  views  ol  the  mountajiis. 


.Scarcely  less  rep;iying  is  tbe  two  days'  Exerusiox-  to  Santa  Annk 
oil  the  In.  coast,  to  wliicb  a third  day  may  be  added  for  tbe  ascent  of  the 
ICO  Ku,v(.  or  l ie  Pn-o  -Ircciio.  IVc  start  from  the  Canpio  da  Parca  at 
I'lincbal  D't.  1).  1)  and  tollow  the  Estrada  do  Conde  Carvalbal  iPI.  E,  1), 
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whic.li  ascMids  to  the  N.E.  in  windings  to  (S'/s  M.)  Palheiro  do  Ferniro 
(1857  ft.;  hullock -car  from  Tiiuchal  1200  rs.),  tlio  linest  ouinta  in  the 
islanil,  the  property  of  Mr.  .lohn  IJlandv  of  Funchal  (a(lni.  on  appli- 
cation). Farther  on  we  follow  the  road,  uphill  and  downhill,  to  (0  M.) 
Camacha  (2369  ft. ; no  inn;  hullock-car  2.500  rs.),  a well-to-do  village  of 
hasket-makers  in  a charming  wooded  region,  with  luanv  villas  owned  hv 
English  re.<tidents  in  Funchal.  Heyond  the  Pico  dos  Jroses  (p.  21)  the 
road,  now  less  attractive,  crosses  the  gorges  of  the  Kibeira  de  Porto 
Sovo  and  Ribe.ira  de  Santa  Oruz,  and  then,  turning  to  the  N.,  reaches 
(13  M.)  Santo  Antonio  da  Serra  (2320  ft.),  a poor  village  on  a grassy 
tableland.  We  descend  thence  to  the  X.W.  into  a sequestered  valley 
carpeted  with  llowiTs  (Amaryllis  Belladonna,  etc.),  where  a rough  iiafh 
leads  to  the  (lo'/.^  .\1.)  Portelfa  Pass  (2021  ft.),  which  commands  a superh 
♦View  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Metade  Valley  Csee  helow), 
of  the  N.E.  coast  from  the  Penha  d’Aguia  (see  helow)  to’ the  Ponta  de 
.Sao  Eouren(;o  (p.  20),  and  of  the  island  of  Porto  Santo  (p.  20).  We  now 
descend,  at  first  hy  a zigzag  path,  through  vineyards  and  sugar-cane  plant- 
ations, to  1 18  M.)  I'orto  da  Cruz  (no  inn),  a picturesque  little  seaport 
at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  abrupt  *Penha  d'Ayuia  (1910  ft. ; ‘eagle-rock’), 
the  most  curiously  shaped  hill  in  the  island.  We  next  ascend  the  saddle 
to  the  S.  of  the  I’enha  d’Aguia,  noteworthy  for  its  marvellously  rich  veg- 
etation, and  descend  the  ravine  of  the  Ribeiro  Frio  (see  helow)  to  Fai/at, 
a village  not  far  from  the  charming  Pesraria,  a little  hay  to  the  X.W. 
of  the  Penha  d'.Vguia.  The  church-terrace  here  affords  a grand  survey  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Biheiro  f’rio,  the  Hiheiro  da  Metade.  and  the  Bih’eiro 
Secco  (all  mentioned  helow).  From  Fayal  we  then  cross  the  Cortadas  Pass, 
or  Bicca  do  Cortado  (198.5  ft.),  to  (21  ’M.)  Santa  Anna  (1.108  ft.;  Hot.  Fi- 
gneira.  very  fair;  pop.  3200),  a village  well  adapted  for  some  stav,  the 
capital  of  the  Comarca  de  Santa  Anna,  the  most  fertile  region  in  the ’island 
(sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  etc.).  From  .Santa  Anna  a rough  mnle- 
tiack,  very  indistinct  at  places,  ascends  past  the  curious  basaltic  lloinrui 
nil  IV.  (‘man  on  foot’),  and  lastly  over  the  saddle  hv  the  Kneuiiiiadu  Alla 
.5918  ft.),  to  the  top  of  t\H'.  J'ico  Ruiro  (tiooti  ft.;  ji.’is'.  which  commands 
a most  imposing,  hiit  seldom  very  clear  panorama  of  the  central  chain 
|iart  of  the  (Iran  Ciirral  (p.  2.5).  and  the  E.  half  of  the  island.  ' 

Turning  hack  from  Santa  Anna,  we  first  wend  our  wav  towards  the 
S.  to  the  Cora  da  Rod  a,  where  we  again  overlook  the  X.E.  coast  as  far 
as  the  Portella  Pass  and  the  Porto  da  Cruz;  we  then  cross  the  Ribeiro 
Sirro  and  the  (29'/a  M.)  Cruzinhas  Ridye.  and  descend  info  the  valley  of 
the  *Ribi  iro  da  Metade.  a gorge  vying  in  grandeur  with  the  (Iran  Cuiral. 
A zigzag  path  (-Quatorze  Voltas’)  ascends  thence  to  the  little  venda  (inn) 
of  Cedro  Cordo,  and  then  crosses  X\\r  Srrru  de  Caramuja  into  the  (33  M.) 
valley  of  t\\e  Ribeiro  Frio,  with  its  siilendid  groves  of  tilwood  trees  (see 
1>.  19),  laurel,  and  erica.  Above  the  village  of  that  name  ri.ses  the  liatcdo. 
a rock  of  basalt  (near  the  not  easily  accessible  l^wlu  do  Furado), 
where  we  have  a grand  ♦View  of  the  Metade  Valiev  with  mountain- 
hackground.  Our  route  winds  up  the  rocks  of  the  Feiteiras  (‘ferns’)  and  the 
J’ouso  Saddle,  with  its  line  views,  to  the  (3.p/„  M.)  Porno  or  Pdizo  Refuye 
(1603  ft.),  situated  on  a dreary  plateau.  From  the  Pouso  Befuge  we  miiv 
without  dilliculty  climb  the  i’/ro  ylrec/m  (.5893  ft. ; lV4-l',Mir.),  a famon’s 
[mint  of  view,  hut  almost  always  capped  with  clouds.  The  iiridle-iiath 
ascends  past  the  Obserralorio ; we  may  then  descend  direct  to  the  Vista 
dos  Xavios. 

The  next  part  of  our  route,  from  the  Pouso  Befuge  to  the  Monte 
(p.  21),  18  uninteresting.  From  the  Vista  dos  Xavios  (^•iew  of  ships’), 
whence  the  hay  of  Funchal  is  visible,  the  track  descends  to  the  head  of 
th(*  vallev  of  the  Ribeira  de  tToao  Homes  ni.  23),  rounds  the  E.  .slope 
of  the  Pico  do  Arrebentao  (3812  ft.),  to  which  point  a running  sledge 
(]).  ‘2(1)  may  he  ordered  from  Fiiiichal,  and  then  (lescends  raiiidlv.  parti v 
in  windings,  to  the  (39  M.)  Monte.  Thence  to  (^41'/,jM.)  Fnnrlial.  ’see  p.  Z-t. 
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4.  The  Canary  Islands. 


Steamboat  Lines.  1.  Cuioii  C'ahitle  Lhir,  fortnightly  from  London 
anil  Soutlianqrton,  touching  alternately  at  Las  Palmas  and  Teneritfe;  fares 
to  either,  1st  cl.  14-li>,  2nd  9-11  </«.  (return  about  -/a  more.).  For  summer 
tours,  corn]),  ji.  17.  — 2.  Boijul  Mail  tHeaiii  Packet  C'o. , see  j).  17.- 
3.  Poiiimitar  ifc  Oriental  Branch  Bercice.  from  London  monthly  for 
Australia,  calling  at  Las  Palmas;  12/.,  return  (tickets  iuterchangeahlc  with 
No.  5 from  TenerilVe)  2i)/.  - 4.  JS/icknatl  lAne,  monthly  from  London  to 
'rcncrilfe;  10/.,  return  IS/.  5.  Aberdeen  (ThniiipsoirK)  Line,  from  Lou- 
don and  Plymouth  monthly  for  Australia,  calling  at  'I'enerilfe:  12/. . re- 
turn (also  valid  for  No.  ;i)  22/.—  6.  Aberdeen  (Beiniie'x)  Line,  from  l.on- 
dou,  about  once  every  10  days,  for  S.  and  E.  Africa,  calling  alternately 
at  Las  Palmas  and  Teneritfe;  10  or  8/.,  return  18  or  II  /.  7.  German 

E<mt  African  lAne,  once  every  2 weeks  from  Southampton  for  S.  Africa, 
calling  at  Las  Palmas  and  Teneritfe,  12/.  10s.  or  7/.  10s.;  no  return-fares, 
hut  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent  is  allowml  on  tlie  fan'  back  to  South- 
amjitou,  either  by  this  line,  hy  the  Woermann.  or  by  the  llamburg-Ameri- 
cau  Line.  — 8.  \Voerinann  lA ne.  monthly  from  Dover  to  Las  Palmas,  and 
monthly  to  'I'enerilfe;  fares  and  ahatement  for  return,  same  as  No.  7. 

9,  10.  Xew  'Zealand  Line  and  Bhaw.  Bavill,  <(■  Albion,  each  monthly  from 
London  and  Plymouth  for  Teneritfe,  11/.  or  11/.  lO.s. ; interchangeable  re- 
turn-ticket 22  or  17/.  11.  Yeoa-ard  Brox.  Line,  from  Liverpool,  weekly 

])leasure  cnii.ses  to  Teneritfe.  (irand  Canary,  and  back  (10-12  r/.s.),  also  single 
tickets  (0-8  ijx.).  12.  Xatai  Line,  from  Ijondon  fortnightly  for  IS.  Africa 
calling  at  Las  Palmas,  fare  8 i/.s.,  return  1.5/.  2a.  (k/.  13.  Federal,  llonl- 

der.  Shire  Lines,  see  p.  17. — There  are  also  steamers  to  the  Canary 
Islands  from  Cadiz  (see  p.  58).  Genoa  (see  j).  114),  Naples,  and  I'rieste 
(see  p.  125). — it  should  lie  noted  that  almost  all  the  British  lines  have 
recently  raised  their  fares  by  ten  per  cent  in  conseiiuence,  it  is  said,  of  a 
rise  in  the  i>rice  of  coal.  Inquiry  as  to  this  -surtax’  should  therefore  be 
made  in  every  case.  The  direct  steamers  ])erform  the  voyage  (1707  .M. 
from  Southampton  to  Teneritfe)  in  5-G  days;  the  coasting  steamers  (via 
()|)(irto,  Lisbon,  etc.;  about  2250  M.)  take,  mueh  longer. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  steamers  communieation  among 
the  islands  themselves  is  etfected  hy  the  small  cargo-boats  of  the  Vom- 
jiahia.  tie  ]'ai)ore.'<  Correas  1 uteri nsnlureS  Ctutarios  which  jily  9 times 
monthly  between  Teneritfe  and  lars  Palmas  in  Ghrs.  (fare  20  or  15  pesetas): 
and  by  those  of  the  Serricio  tie  Pailebotes  which  jily  weekly  from  I’ener- 
ille  to  Las  Palmas,  and  weekly  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma.  Inquiry  as 
to  the  sailings,  which  often  vary,  should  lie  made  on  the  sjrot.  The 
Spanish  cuisine  on  hoard  tliese  local  boats  is  not  very  inviting 


I be  (binary  Islands  {hlas  CaiKirld.H  or  Aforlnuathis , i.v. 
‘tortunale  islands'),  the  Mdkdrttn  AV.s-o/  av  Iii.sitldv  Fortniidldt' 
of  antii|uity,  in  27°  30'  to  29°  2(;'  X.  lat.,  and  13°  1;V  to  18°  2'  W. 
long. ^ lie  oil  the  coast  id  Mauretania,  the  nearest  point  being  ('aiie 
.lul).\  (]).  10-1).  1 here  are  in  all  thirti'en  islands,  forming  a Spanish 
proiince  ol  a total  areaol  330.')  sip  M.,with  a iiopnlation  of  3()-l,t)00. 
They  consist  of  two  groups.  'I'he  E.  group  is  composed  o(  Ldiddinde 
(rising  to  2231  ft.  above  the  sea),  Fnrrlcrenfnrd  (2789  ft.),  and 
live  smaller  islands  (Altyniir^a,  Cr rdrio.sa.  etc.);  to  the  AV.  .rronp 
belong  (r'/vt/i  Cdddrid  (0400  ft.),  Teneritfe  (12.17;-)  ft.:  omm  the 
meridian  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dnteh),  (7o;//ci-(t  (4300  ft  ) 
I'dhnd  (7737  ft.),  and  Hierro  or  Ferro  (4043  ft.i.  the  meridian 
used  by  France  since  the  time  of  Louis  XI 11.  (1034i.  Tenerill'e 
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(iraii  ('aiiaria,  and  sometimes  Palma  are  the  islands  nsnally  visited 
l)y  tourists;  the  others  ehieHy  attract  botanists  and  geologists. 

The  Canaries,  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  form  part  of 
the  submerged  continent  of  and  In-  others  to  have  l)een 

outlying  spurs  of  tiie  Atlas  of  Morocco  (p.  !)3),  have  the  same  geolo- 
gical formation  as  Madeira  (see  jip.  17,  18,  19).  *Jn  Fuerteventura 
especially  there  occur  masses  of  slag  and  lava,  thrown  ii])  by  count- 
less eruptions,  superimposed  on  the  diabase  formation,  which  is 
still  visible  in  many  places;  and  in  Tencritl'c  we  find  j)hon(dilhic 
and  trachytic  rocks  as  well  as  the  basaltic.  Crand  old  craters 
(fernfi)  exist  in  Ferro,  (Iran  Canaria,  and  most  of  all  in  Palma  and 
Tenerilfe.  'I’he  enormous  basin  of  the  Canadaii  in  Teneritle  has 
been  almost  entirely  tilled  up  with  later  streams  of  lava  and  scorije, 
which  hav(‘  formed  a distinct  volcanic  cone,  the  great  Piro  de 
'Peide,  12,17.")  ft.  in  height.’  Th<‘  last  considerable  eruptions  were 
those  of  1977  in  Palma,  of  17;it)-v}()  ;ind  1824  in  Canzarotc,  and 
of  170"),  170(),  179(),  and  17i)8  on  the  X.W.  coast  of  Teneritle,  all 
of  which  caused  great  havoc.  On  the  occasion  of  the  eruption  of 
1909  in  Teneritle  a large  lava-stream.  accom|)anied  by  the  emission 
of  vapour  and  stones  from  the  central  crater  (see  p.  41),  burst 
forth  n('ar  the  foot  of  the  Chahorra  (p.  42)  and  advanced  in  a X.M'. 
direction  towards  Santiago  and  HI  Tamiuc  Init  came  to  rest  before 
reaching  these  villages.  There  was  little  damage  and  no  loss  of 
human  life.  In  the  \V.  islands,  which  like  Madeira  rise  very  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  the  effects  of  erosion  in  the  broad  valleys,  with  their 
rich  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  deep  viwin^s  (honui/n-os)  of  more  recent 
origin,  arc  specially  noticeable. 

The  climate  of  the  Canaries  is  remarkable  for  the  striking 
contrasts  prevailing  between  the  K.  and  the  AV.  groups  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  levels  on  the  other. 
In  the  almost  treeless  islands  of  [jdiizoralc  and  Fncrteveidiira 
(()2  Af.  to  the  X.W.  of  Cape  .fuby)  years  sometimes  elapse  without 
rainfall,  while  the  dreaded  tiemin)  del  mir,  the  hot  and  extremely 
dry  wind  from  the  Sahara,  covers  them  with  dust  and  sand  and 
often  brings  swarms  of  locusts.  Even  more  disastrous  for  agricul- 
ture are  the  sandy  dunes  or  coast-hills,  thrown  up  by  the  currents 
off  the  African  shores,  the  sand  of  which  is  driven  inland  by  vi- 
olent X.  winds.  The  (iron  ('aiKiria,  on  the  other  hand,  though  by 
no  means  free  from  the  locust  pest,  holds  an  intermediate  position 
in  i)oint  of  climate  and  scenery  between  the  more  continental  E. 
group  of  islands  and  the  almost  wholly  oceanic  \V.  group.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  gulf-stream  (p.  18)  and  the  zone  of  high  air- 
pressure  prevalent  in  the  AV.  Canaries  in  winter,  the  X.  coast  (d' 
Teueriffe  and  the  islands  of  (Pmiera  and  PaJnin  enjoy  a rcmai-k- 
ably  mild  and  equable  winter  climate  (the  mean  temperature  of 
winter  at  Puerto  Orotava  being  60°  Fahr.  and  the  minimum  51°;. 
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In  the  reg'ion  tempered  by  the  trade-wind  eionds,  wliieh  gather  at 
a lieight  varying  from  2dOO  to  oOOO  ft.  atiove  llie  sea,  even  the 
Slimmer  temperature  is  quite  bearable;  but  on  ihe  high  mountains, 
above  the  cloud-zone,  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  the  burning 
heat  of  the  day  is  suddenly  followed,  as  in  the  tropics,  by  a severe 
chill.  'I'he  rainfall  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  averages  12  inches, 
at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma  14  in.,  at  Puerto  Orotava  17  in.,  al 
Laguna  22  inches.  The  lowest  snow-line  is  about  831)0  ft. 

The  vegetation  of  the  W.  islands,  the  Eldorado  of  botanists, 
surpasses  that  of  Madeira  in  variety,  though  not  in  luxuriance: 
but  it  is  eonlincd  to  the  forest-zone  in  the  region  of  the  trade-wind 
clouds,  and  to  the  low  ground  irrisrated  with  the  aid  of  these  clouds, 
where  the  soil  consists  of  disintegrated  diabase,  tufa,  and  lava.  On 
the  other  hand  large  tracts  of  land,  especially  in  the  Oran  Canaria 
and  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  of  Teneriti'e.  are  entirely  destitute  id' 
vegetation,  even  in  winter,  while  in  summer  the  verdure  id'  the 
cultivated  land  is  often  covered  with  a mantle  of  grey  dust. 

The  Canary  Islands,  together  with  Madeira  and  the  .Azores,  have 
been  described  as  a region  ‘wbere  the  tertiary  Mora,  destroyed  in 
Europe  during  the  glacier  iqioch,  has  survived  and  developed,  at 
least  since  the  pliocene  age,  in  insular  solitude’.  To  tbeprinueial 
.African  flora,  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  ‘diabasic  Canaries', 
belong  in  particular  the  stately  Canary  pine  (Pinus  canaricnsis), 
several  species  of  laurel,  such  as  the  Laurus  canariensis,  the  rii'iaf/tio 
(I’ersea  indica).  the  aloe,  the  oleander-leaved  Kleinia  neriifolia,  the 
cactus-like  euphorbias,  tbe  halo  (Plocama  jiendul.a),  and  the  famous 
dragon-tree  (Dracsena  Draco).  Besides  the  endemic  trees  and  plants 
are  others  of  very  early  origin,  the  seeds  of  which  were  originally 
brought  over  from  India  or  America  by  the  gulf-stream.  During 
the  .Spanish  period  countless  other  jilants,  now  cosmopolitan,  were 
imported  from  America,  fruit-trees  from  Europe,  and  shrubs  from 
tbe  Mediterranean,  which  last,  favoured  by  the  climate,  develop 
into  bushy  trees.  In  the  gardens,  which  are  mostly  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  w'e  are  struck  with  the  gorgeous  w'ealtb  of  bougainvilleas, 
gloxinias,  poinsettias,  bignonias.  daturas,  walbersrias.  nassi floras. 
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the  lower  land  to  a height  of  4070  ft.  above  the  .sea-level.  In  the 
upper  cultivated  regions  the  chief  crops  and  fruits  are  wh«al. 
potatoes,  lupins,  maize,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and.  among  other 
European  fruits,  peaches.  On  the  rocky  sides  of  the  barrancos 
occur  everywhere  the  aloe,  the  cactus-like  Euphorbia  canariensis 
fSpan.  rardmi),  the  tabayba  (Euphorbia  Regis  .tuba'),  the  orchilla 
lichen  (Koccella  tinctoria;  woad),  and  Sempervivum  (house-l(‘ek ; 
some  (!0  varieties).  At  the  bottom  of  the  barrancos  and  in  the 
cloud-region  we  encounter  beautiful  underwood,  composed  of 
e\  ergreen  myrtles  and  laurels,  the  strawberrv-tree  (Arbutus  cana- 
riensi.s),  ericas,  stemless  ferns,  and  a few  climbing  plants.  Above 
the  level  of  the  trade-wind  clouds  we  may  still  meet  with  the  cistus. 
the  Canary  pine  (up  to  7050  ft,  above  the  sea),  the  white  Cytisn.s 
prolilerus  (fspan.  e-srobon),  and  the  Adenocarpus  frankenoides  (S])an. 
cn(lr.v>),  a kind  of  gorse.  The  Alpine  retama  (Spartocytisus  supra- 
nubims;  Span,  refawa  blanra),  a kind  of  broom,  the  commonest 
plant  in  theCafiadas,  grows  on  the  I’eak  up  to  a height  of  lO.ilOOff.; 
but  a few  mosses  and  lichens  alone  reat-h  the  summit. 

The  fauna  of  the  Canaries  is  remarkably  poor.  The  characterisi  ic 
bird  is  the  canary  (Serinus  canariensis),  which,  as  in  Madeira,  is 
of  a greenish-grey  colour,  while  the  yellow  canaries  are  imported. 
Mosquitoes,  especially  on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts  of  the  islands, 
fleas,  and  Hies,  including  some  whose  bite  is  very  unpleasant, 
abound  in  summer.  The  more  important  lish  are  cod.  funny,  and' 
sardines.  Chief  among  domestic  animals  is  the  goat.  Camels  were 
introduced  from  the  continent  in  1405. 

The  islands,  which  were  probably  known  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  (treeks,  were  for  a time  occupied  by  king  .Juba  II.  (p.  244) 
with  a view  to  the  manufacture  of  purple'dye  from  the  juice  of  the 
Orchilla  (see  above).  .\t  that  ])eriod  the  population  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  so-called  (juanrh's  (from  <juan,  son.  and  Chrnerfp.  'J'enc- 
riffe),  whose  culture  down  to  the  middle  ages  w.as  still  that  of  (ho 
Hint  age,  while  their  inscriptions  are  Libyan  in  character.  Jn 
1402-0(5  (he  islands  were  conquered,  first  by  the  Normans,  under 
Jean  do  Retancourt,  at  the  instance  of  the' kings  of  Castile,  and 
later  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  result  that  the  Ouanches.  in  spite 
of  their  heroic  resistance,  were  largely  exterminated  or  sold  into 
slavery.  A few  survivors  still  lingered  in  their  cave-dwellings,  as 
at  Atalaya  (p.  4(5)  and  Artenara  (p.  4(5),  but  others  intermarrieil 
with  Moorish  immigrants  (140.5),  and,  in  the  Spanish  i)eriod.  with 
Norman,  S.  Spanish,  and  Irish  settlers.  Their  language  has  been 
extinct  since  the  17th  century.  .V  few  peculiarities  of  the  jiresent 
population,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  S.  Sjiain  and  of  the 
lY.  Indies,  survive  in  the  costume  (d’  the  peasants,  consisting  of  a 
■white  blanket  (itiatta.)  wrapped  round  the  bodv  like  a shephenrs 
cloak,  in  their  quaint  old  pottery,  in  (he  whistling  language  of 
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(ionu'i’.'i,  Hiid  in  Die  nalioiial  (jofio,  a kind  ol'  porridge  ol'  inai/.e  and 
wheat.  The  Grand  Canary  contains  also  several  villages  of  negroes, 
descendants  of  the  slaves  on  the  siigar-plantations.  Among  the 
foreigners  there  are  2100  English.  600  French,  and  600  Germans. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  and  ruerto  de  la  Euz  near  Las  Palmas, 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Canaries,  as  also  Puerto  Orotava  (p.  39),  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Palma,  and  others,  all  declared  free  harhours  in  1852,  are 
rising  places  and  compete  with  Aladeira  in  provisioning  the  ocean 
steamers.  The  trade  is  in  British,  Spanish,  and  German  hands. 
Tlie  chief  exports  are  bananas,  tomatoes,  early  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  wine.  The  only  industry  of  any  importance  is  the 
('lubroidery  and  lace-making  of  Teneriffe  (‘calado’  embroidery  after 
Mexican  ])atterns,  rosette-work  introduced  from  Paraguay,  the  rich 
Vilatlor  lace,  and  embroidery  in  relief  from  Venetian  and  Irish 
models).  The  cochineal  insect  (living  on  the  iiriekly-jiear  plant) 
was  introduced  from  Honduras  in  1826,  and  for  many  years  its 
culture  yielded  large  protits  to  the  islanders,  but  the  discovery  of 
aniline  dyes  has  well-nigh  ruined  this  industry. 

Tlie  best  Sk.vsos  for  a tour  in  the  Canaries  is  from  the  lieginniiifr 
of  Mareli  to  the  end  of  May.  The  best  winter-iiuarters  for  invalids  arc 
to  1)0  found  at  Puerto  Orotava  or  the  more  remote,  (Itlimar  in  Timeriffe. 
anil  at  the  Monte  in  the  (irrand  Canary,  (rood  quarters  are  obtainable  also 
at  Santa  Cruz  and  Laguna  in  Teneriffe,  and  at  Las  Palmas  in  the  (fraud 
(binary,  where  most  of  the  best  hotels  are  in  the  English  style,  and 
English  money  eiroulati's  freely.  The,  Spanish  T'ondas’,  where  the  national 
iMirreiii'y  is  in  vogue,  fall  short  of  modern  requirements,  while  the  eountry 
inns  are  mostly  wretched  taverns. 

'I'he  chief  public  conveyances  in  the  islands  are,  in  Teneritfe,  the 
elei'tric  tramway  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Tacoroiite,  and  in  the  (Jrand  Canary 
the  harbour  tramway  at  Las  I’almas;  the  only  others  are  the  dirty  and 
often  crowiled  cochcft  ixihUcoa,  the  very  expensive  four-seated  veliicles, 
and  the  tarinmx  or  gigs.  For  mountain  excursions  horses  or  mules  are 
used,  the  arriero  or  attendant  serving  as  a guide. 

Among  numerous  Books  on  the  Canary  Islands  are  Sniiilcr  Broirx'if 
guide  (see  p.  20);  Whitford'g  The  Canary  Islands  as  a Winter  Kesort 
(London,  1800;  7s.  Off.);  iro/'fPs  Vale  of  Orotava  (London,  lOOH);  C.  l'ia::zi 
Smi/th's  Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer’s  Experiment  (London,  18, hS);  and  Olivia 
Stone  K Tenerife  and  its  Six  Satellites  (London,  1880). 


Tenei’iffe,  Sjiaii.  'renerifv.  the  largest  and  most  populous  of 
Hie  i.slamls,  M.  long,  31  M.  in  breadth,  and  781  sij.  Al.  in 

ari'a,  conlains  about  140,000  iiiliab.,  mostly  living  on  the  N.  coast. 

1 lie  island  is  com])osed  ol  three  mountain-ranges,  chietly  of  erup- 
tive lock  ol  a basaltic  character,  which  h.av'e  lieen  welded  together, 
probably  since  the  miocene  peritul,  by  great  phonolithic  and 
trachytie  eruptions.  These  are  the  A//.s.  „„  the  X.E.,  the 

Teno  il/f.s'.  on  the  N.W.,  and  the  Adcje  ]\jfs.  in  the  Bandas  del  )Sur. 
Beyond  the  lofty  plain  of  Laguna  the  Anaga  range  is  prolon<red  to 
the  Llano  de  la  Alaja  by  the  massive  Ciniihrr.  In  the  ceiOre  of 
the  island,  from  the  enormous  crater-ring  of  Las  Gafiadas.  and  hi"-h 
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above  the  tiaite-wind  eloiids.  towers  the  nirghty  Ffokof  Tenor! jfc. 
or  J^ioD  de  Teide  (12,175  ft.),  visible  for  100  M.  around. 

Approaching  the  island  from  the  N.,  we  first  sight  the  sombre 
and  wildly  fissured  Anaga  Mts.  (340G  ft.).  We  steer  past  the  light- 
h()\ise  (Faro;  Sfl  ft.)  a little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Punta  del  Drago, 
whose  light  is  visible  for  40  M.,  then  skirt  the  rocky  E.  coast,  with 
the  Pimta  do  Anaga  and  Panto,  Antenuera,  and  at  length  cast 
anchor  in  the  open  roads  of  the  hay  of  Santa  Crnz. 

Santa.  Cruz  d.e  Tenerife. — Akkival.  Passengers  arc  con- 
veyed in  steam-launches  .f/’a/das^  or  in  rowing-boats  to  the  pier  (Muelle; 
PI.  0,  2;  landing  or  cniliarkation  1 peseta,  each  trunk  7.')  c.).  The  hotels, 
whicli  send  their  porters  on  board,  charge  3-5  shillings  for  the  landing 
and  conveyance  to  the  hotel  of  each  passenger  and  his  luggage. 
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Hotels  (often  crowded  in  F'eb.,  March,  and  April;  mostly  dosed  in 
summer).  *Grasd-HOt.  Quisisana  (PI.  a;  A,  1),  on  the  hill-side  (about 
330  ft.)  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  1 M.  from  the  pier,  with  fine  views, 
11.  from  3«.,  B.  2,  dij.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  Vi'li-lbs.  (but  more  in  Feb.  and 
March);  *Piko  de  Oro  (PI.  b;  B,  1),  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  */«  M.  from 
the  pier,  also  finely  situated,  with  a beautiful  old  park,  pens.  8-12«. ; 
Hot.  Battenbebg  (PI.  c;  A,  2),  in  the  Paaeo  de  Bonda,  below  Quisisana, 
pens,  from  9s.-  - Camacho’s  Englisr  Hotel  (PI.  d;  H.  2),  Calle  iSan  Fran- 
cisco 11.  pens.  9-12S.:  Hot.  Orotava  (dependance  of  the  •Humboldi  Kor- 
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halts’  at  I’uerti)  Oiotava,  p.  39),  Plaza  de  la  Const iluci on,  H.  3-6,  P.  1, 
dej.  3,  1).  I'/a,  pens.  8-12'/2S-;  Alkxasjjb.^  (PI.  e,  112;  Olsen’s),  Callc  de 
Alfonso  Treceno,  pens,  from  T’/a?.,  commended;  Victokia  (PI.  f,  112; 
Holmstrom’s),  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  pens.  6-8s. ; the  last  four  rather 
plain;  wine  is  always  an  extra.  Table-water,  Ayna  Firyas. 

Caf6s.  Cuatro  Xaci07ies,  Enropa,  and  IFlye,  all  in  tlie  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion. 


Theatre.  'I'eatro  Isabel  Eeynm/a  T^l- Pj  3),  adjoining  the  market. — 
Pi'Li.  King  (Plaza  de  Toros;  PI.  A,  2),  in  the  Paseo  de  Honda;  ‘corridas’ 
mostly  in  May. — Music  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitiieidn  (PI.  P,  C,  3)  and 
the  Plaza  del  Principe  Alfonso  (PI.  P,  2)  alternately,  thrice  weekly,  8.30 
to  10.30  p.m. 


Shops.  TioNKiiiFFr;  Haxdiwouk  (p.  32):  liasar  Xi curia,  Calle  San 
Francisco  11;  Bazar  Taoro,  corner  of  Calle  San  Francisco  and  Calle  San 
■lose.  Indian  dealers  offer  defective  goods  (bargaining  necessary).  — Pook- 
sKLi.Eu:  Benitez,  Calle  San  Francisco  6.  - Tinned  Foods  : Q?tintero  <(:  Co., 
Calle  San  Francisco  2. — Photogradhic  Materials:  l.ohr,  t'alle  San  Fran- 
cisco 31;  Espinosa,  Plaza  de  la  Constitiieidn. 

Bankers.  Hamilton  ife  Co.,  Calle  de  la  Marina  15;  Milter,  Wolfson,  ifc 
Co.,  same  street,  No.  1;  Ahlers,  same  street.  No.  31;  Dehesa,  Calle  de 
.\lfonso  Treceno  61. 


Steamboat  Agents.  tlamiUon  <C  Co.  (see  above),  for  the  Peninsular 
& Oriental  Co.,  Union  Castle,  Aberdeen  (Rennie’s),  Aberdeen  (Thompson's), 
Shaw,  Savin,  & Albion,  New  Zealand.  Hamburg- American,  “White  Star,  anil 
otlicr  lines;  Teneri/fc  Coaliny  Co.,  for  tlie  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.; 
Ahlers  (see  above) , for  tlie  Hamburg  & South  American , German  East 
African,  and  Woermann  lines;  Elder,  Dempster,  & Co.,  Calle  de  Alfonso 
Treceno  8-1.  for  the  Beige  Maritime  dii  Congo,  the  Italian  ‘La  Veloce’, 
the  Societe  de  Transports  Maritimes , and  the  Yapores  Correos  Inter- 
insularcs  Canaries;  Vimla  d Ilijos  de  Jnan  de  la  Roche,  Calle  de  Alfonso 
'I’receno  35.  for  the  (’ompahia  Trasatlaiitica;  Miller,  M’^olfsoii.  ih  CcK  (see 
above),  for  the  Servicio  de  Paileliotes. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (Correos  y Telcgrafos;  PI.  3,  C2),  Marina. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Otto,  Santa  Rita,  and  others.  - - Chemist.  Serrn, 
('alle  do  Alfonso  Treceno  7.  — Paths  (banos).  Plaza  de  la  Constitiieidn. — 
Sea  Paths  (poor)  at  the  pier;  better  at  the  Club  Tinerfeno. 

Cabs  (‘coches  do  punta’;  stands  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  and 
the  Plaza  San  Francisco):  drive  in  the  town,  each  pers.  50c.  (at  night 
one-half  inore) ; per  hour  1-2  pers.  2 pesetas,  each  addit.  pers.  50  c. ; to 
San  Andres  10  p.,  to  Tegueste  or  Tacoronte  20,  to  Giiiinar  30,  to  Puerto 
Orotava  35,  to  Icod  de  los  Vinos  60  p.  (but  bargain  advisable). 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  Alameda  de  la  Marina  (PI.  C,  2)  through 
the  Calle  de  Alfonso  Treceno,  via  Ciiesta  and  Laguna  (1  hr. ; fare  1 p.  80  c. ; 
change  carriages),  to  Tacoronte  (P/4  hr.;  fare  2 p.  60  c.).  Cars  for  Lagnna 
from  7 a.m.  to  8 ji.m. ; to  Tacoronte  every  two  hours  till  5 p.m. 
The  cars  starting  at  7 and  3,  in  connection  with  the  diligence  mentioned 
<at  p.  37,  arc  usually  crowded;  motor-omnihiis  from  Tacoronte  to  Puerto 
Orotava,  see  p.  37. 


Consuls.  British,  ,1.  /•;.  CVocto-;  vice-consul.  R.  C.  Griffiths.— VmieA 
States,  6.  Berliner. 

English  Chnroh  in  the  ui)per  part  of  the  toAvu;  service,  in  winter. 

English  Club  (also  tor  temporary  members),  adjoining  the  (tover- 
nor’s  Palace  (p.  85).  ‘ ® 

Santa  Cruzdc  Tenenfe,  a I'ortilied  seaport  with  ilO.aOO  inhab., 
anil  the  capital  of  the  island  since  18*21  when  it  superseded 
l.afiuna,  lies  pictiiresipiely  in  *28“  *28'  N.  lat.  and  16“  15'  W long 
on  a hay  il  M.  hroad  between  tlie  Valle  del  Bufadero  (11.  :i6)  and 
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the  Barranco  de  Santos,  below  the  spurs  of  the  Anaga  Mts.  aud 
the  plateau  of  Laguna.  Its  beautiful  2^ttUus,  or  courtyards,  recall 
those  of  Seville  and  the  flat  roofs  with  their  miradores,  or  belve- 
deres, are  reminiscent  of  Cadiz.  The  harbour  is  entered  by  3500- 
4000  vessels  per  annum.  At  Regia,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  is  a 
wireless  telegraph  station. 

The  town  was  heroically  defended  in  1797  against  the  British  Heet 
under  Iselson,  who  lost  his  arm  here  and  had  to  retire  after  lieavv  loss 
^ear  the  old  Citadel  (now  Cuartel  Almeida;  PI.  C,  1)  stands  the  saluting- 
battory.  The  old  Castillo  de  San  Cristdbal  (PI.  U,  2,  3)  now  contains 
public  offices. 

From  the  Alameda  de  la  Marina  (PI.  C,  2),  near  the  landing- 
place,  we  soon  reach  the  Plaza  ok  la  ConstituciOn  (PI.  B,  C,  3) 
to  the  S.W.,  with  the  Goveenor’s  Palace  (Gobierno  Civil;  Pi!  5, 
112;  fine  patio),  the  club-houses,  aud  the  cafes  (p.  34).  Gn  the 
side  ne.xt  the  sea  rises  the  Triunfo  de  la  Candelaria,  a column 
in  honour  of  the  V^irgin,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  Canaries  (p.  3(j), 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  as  a memorial  of  their  victories,  with  four 
Guanche  kings  as  worshippers. 

From  the  S.  side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  the  Calle  de 
la  Cruz  Verde  leads  to  the  Iglsisia  de  la  Concki>ci6n  (PI.  B,  3), 
the  principal  church  in  the  town,  consisting  of  a nave  with  double 
aisles,  and  situated  close  to  the  Barranco  de  Santos.  It  was  founded 
early  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  was  rebuilt  after  a fire  in  1652.  The 
tower,  181  ft.  high,  alFords  an  extensive  panorama. 

Interior.  3 ho  central  chapel  of  the  aisle  on  the  left  contains  two 
Hags  captured  from  Nelson’s  fleet  (see  above),  of  which  the  town  is  very 
proud.  Hero  too,  by  the  high-altar,  is  a stone  cross  originally  erected  outside 
by  Al.  bernandez  de  Lugo  (p.  37)  in  1494  as  a memorial  of  his  victories 
I he  pulpit,  m Italian  marble,  is  by  Matias  Rodriguez  (18th  cent.)  The 
burial  chapel  of  the  artist  (entered  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar)  contains 
several  pretty,  but  unfinished  carvings  in  juniper-wood. 

Near  this  is  the  Mercado  (PI.  B,3),  a covered  market  for  fruit 
and  other  commodities  (worth  visiting  in  the  early  mornino-). 

From  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  the  Calle 
•San  Francisco  leads,  a few  yards  farther  on,  to  the  church  of  San 
Fi  ancisco  (PI.  6;  B,  2),  built  in  1680.  The  tower,  inlaid  with 
aznlyos,  or  ornamental  tiles,  dates  from  1777. 

The  old  Franciscan  monastery  contains  at  present  the  Mnseum 
with  fine  art  and  anthropological  collections  (new  building  being 
erected  near  the  Ayuntamiento,  PI.  1,  B 2).  Beyond  it  lies  the  Plaza 
del  Principe  Alfonso  (PI.  B,  2). 

The  long  Calle  de  Alfonso  Treoeno  (PI.  H,  A,  2),  or  Calle  de 
Castillo,  the  main  street,  connects  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  with 
the  pretty  Plaza  de  Weyler  (PI.  A,  2).  The  Paseo  de,  los  Caches  and 
the  Paseo  de  Ronda  (PI.  A,  B,  2, 1),  a charming  promenade  bordered 
with  pepper-trees,  oleanders,  and  geraniums,  lead  thence  to  the  N. 
through  the  villa  quarter  (Barrio  de  Ensanebe). 

Baedeker’s  Mediterranean.  o 
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Excursions.  The  road  to  the  N.E.  leads  past  the  slopes  of  the  Montafla 
del  Picon,  and  through  tlie  Valle  de  Giierra,  to  (7  M.}  Tejina  (p.  37). — 
To  the  N.  we  may  descend  (II/2  hr.)  to  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  Coast 
(650-980  ft.),  where  the  numerous  caves  are  said  to  have  once  been  in- 
habited by  the  Guanches  (p.  31). — To  the  S.E.  lies  the  (IV2  hr.)  primaeval 
■^Forest  of  Agua  Garcia  (2588  ft.),  the  finest  in  Teneriffe,  with  its  huge 
erica  trees  overgrown  with  creepers,  its  venerable  laurels,  and  superb  tree- 
ferns.  Specially  charming  is  a sequestered  nook  at  the  Mccdre.  d'Agua, 
the  source  of  the  water-conduit. 


The  Puerto  Orotava  road  (conveyance,  see  p.  37),  whence  the 
route  to  Sauzal  diverges  to  the  right  a little  farther  on,  passes 
through  Avheat-fields,  vineyards,  and  orcliards,  and  is  bordered  with 
tamarisks,  Canary  palms,  oleanders,  aloes,  and  hedges  of  geranium. 
The  steep  slopes  of  the  Cumbre  are  carefully  cultivated  in  terraces 
up  to  the  evergreen  zone  of  the  cloud-region.  Pine  view  of  tlie 
rock-bound  coast  and  tlie  blue  ocean  to  the  right. 

15  M.  Matwiza  (1585  ft.;  ‘slaughter'),  the  scene  of  the  last  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  invaders  (1-194),  is  now  a village  of  “2(100  in- 
habitants. 

Beyond  (17  M.)  the  little  town  of  Victoria  (l“240ft.),  where 
the  (Tuanclies  sustained  a decisive  defeat  in  1494,  the  road  forks. 
The  new  road,  to  the  left,  crosses  the  Barranca  Hondo,  a ravine 
about  330  ft.  deep,  by  a viaduct  (1909);  the  old  road  winds  down 
into  the  Barranco  Hondo.  'I'he  two  roads  unite  at  the  church  of 
(20  M.)  Santa  Ursula,  a palm-girt  village  (886  ft.;  2200  inhab.), 
on  the  crest  of  the  Ladera  de  Santa  Ursula,  noted  for  its  wine. 
.\bout  1 hr.  above  it  is  the  farm  of  La  Florida  (p.  40). 

Beyond  the  village  we  obtain  a glimpse,  and  then,  at  the 
Humboldt  Corner,  a full  and  glorious  view  of  the  **Orotava 
Valley,  the  Taoro  Valley  of  the  Guanches,  famed  at  once  for  its 
harmonious  outlines,  for  its  superb  colouring,  and  for  its  lu.xuriant 
vegetation.  The  valley,  about  7 M.  long  by  6 M.  wide,  probably 
formed  by  subsidence,  and  descending  rather  rapidly  to  the  sea  in 
terraces,  is  sprinkled  with  smiling  villages  and  countless  white 
country-houses,  embosomed  among  palms,  pines,  orange-trees,  rose- 
bushes, and  climbing  plants,  which  are  abundantly  watered  by 
cuttings  and  conduits  descending  from  the  cloud-region.  The 
tropical  character  of  the  landscape  is  enhanced  by  the  extensive 
plantations  of  bananas.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the  valley  is  Hanked 
bj  the  lava  sloj)es,  about  1000  ft.  in  height,  of  the  Ladera  de 
Santa  Ursula  and  the  Ladera  de,  Ligaiga,  and  on  the  8.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Cumbre,  with  the  ‘organ-piiies’  at  the  S.E.  angle 
(p.  40).  Far  above  its  steep  banks,  but  most  often  concealed  bv 
the  trade-wind  clouds,  towers  the  majestic  pyramid  of  the  Peak. 
In^  the  middle  of  the  valley  rise  three  eruptive  cones  of  recent 
origin,  ihe  Montana  de  la  Horca  (833  ft.;  p.  39),  the  Montar,a 
de  (.haves  (p.  4-2),  and  the  Montaha  de  las  (-tananias,  which  have 
sent  lorth  lava-streams  descendino-  to  the  sea. 
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Reyond  tho  Barranco  del  Pinito  the  direct  road  to  (24'/,>  M.) 
Villa  Orotava  (p.  40)  branches  off  to  the  left,  and  1 farther 
on  another  road  from  that  town  joins  ours.  We  are  next  carried 
through  deep  barrancos  by  means  of  cuttings,  with  their  surprising 
variety  of  layers  of  slag  and  beds  of  lava,  and  at  the  Montafia  de 
la  Korea  we  come  to  a point  where  a new  road  diverges,  to  the 
left,  for  Realejo  Rajo  (p.  42)  and  Icod  de  los  Vinos  (p.  43).  We 
descend  to  tlie  right  to  Puerto  Orotava,  passing  a private  entrance 
to  tlie  Grand  Hotel  on  our  right. 

-^V2  Orotava.  — Hotels  (often  crowded  in  March 

and  April).  *Grand  Hotel  (or  ‘Kurhaus  Ilumlmldt’;  about  3.S0  ft.),  in  a 
fine  opn  situation  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Montana  de  la  lloroa,  with 
splendid  views  from  the  roof-terrace,  beautiful  grounds,  and  sea-baths 
on  the  Martianez  beach  (see  below),  K.  from  Is.,  pens.  12s.  (V/. - 20s. ; for 
guests  ascending  the  Peak  the  hotel  provides  mule,  guide,  porter,  accom- 
modation in  the  Alta  Vista  hut,  and  food  for  two  days  for  an  inclusive  sum 
of  30s.  *Hot.  Martianez,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  sen, 
once  a nobleman’s  chateau,  with  a charming  garden,  pens.  12 -15s.;  Hot 
Monopol,  Plaza  de  la  Iglesia,  H.  2s.  Off. -3s.,  pens.  8- 10s.,  good  (all  three 
under  German  management);  }lot.  Mnrquesa,  Plaza  de  la  Iglesia,  pens. 
5-fis.,  Spanish,  well  spoken  of. 

Post  & Teleoh.aph  Office,  (’alle  de  Quintana,  near  the  Plaza  de  la 
Iglesia. 

Bankf.ic.  T.  M,  Reid,  Calle  San  Juan.  — Photoohavheu.  Raeza,  C'alle 
de  la  Hoya.  — Tenehiffe  Work.  Vravken,  C'alle  de  Santo  Ilomingo  10. 

PiivsiciANs.  Dr.  Lifthman,  C'asa  Montana;  l>r.  Perez.  — Chemist,  if. 
Gomez,  Calls  de  Santo  Domingo. 

Music  in  the  Plaza  de.  la  Constitiicioii.  — Soktua  Kioino  (tilting  at 
tho  ring)  in  the  grounds  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Caukiaoes.  To  Villa  Orot.ava  or  Realejo  10  p.;  to  Tacoronte  20-25  p. ; 
to  Icod  de  los  Vinos  25  p.  — Omniiius  to  Villa  Orotava  twice  dailv.  Ip. — 
Mule  (mulo)  to  Agua  Mansa  10  p.,  to  Guimar  12‘/2,  to  the  Peak  20  p. — 
Donkev  (burro),  5 p.  per  day  (according  to  bargain).  — Guide  to  the 
Peak  20  p. 

E.nolish  Church  (resident  chaplain)  in  the  grounds  above  the  Grand 
Hotel.  — Enulish  Cemetery  and  others  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 

Puerto  Orotava,  officially  called  Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  tlie  most 
jiopular  invalid  resort  in  the  Canaries,  a poor  little  seaport  with 
3100  inhab.,  lies  on  a delta  formed  by  lava-streams.  The  Calle 
San  .Tuan,  the  main  street,  in  continuation  of  the  highroad,  de- 
scends, passing  near  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn,  with  its  garden- 
grounds,  to  the  Pier  (Muelle),  whence  the  produce  of  the  Orotava 
A'alley  is  conveyed  by  small  boats  to  the  vessels  in  the  roads. 

In  the  Plaza  de  la  Iglesia,  to  the  E.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stituci6n,  are  the  Iglenia  de  la  Pena  de  Bauta  Franeisca,  with 
its  new  tower,  and  the  CW.sa.s  Cousistoriales  or  town-hall,  with  its 
old-fashioned  wooden  balcony.  — Mr.  R.  Gomez,  the  chemist  (sec 
above),  possesses  a small  Guanche  Museum  (adm.  1 p.). 

To  the  E.  of  the  towm  a palm-avenue  leads  along  the  Bavratiro 
de  Muiiiatiez  to  the  bathing  beach  (Playa  de  Martianez).  Reyond 
the  ravine,  about  halfway  up  the  abrupt  coast-hill,  is  the  spring 
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called  Fiiente  de  Martianez.  — A zigzag  path  ascends  to  the  Sitio 
de  la  Faz  (492  ft.),  once  occupied  by  Alex,  von  Humboldt  (1814), 
and  now  containing  several  memorials  of  that  savant.  A cypress- 
avenue  is  the  sole  relic  of  the  old  garden  (fee).  — A beautiful  walk 
may  be  taken  to  the  Barranco  de  las  Arenas,  V/^  hr.  to  the  E. 

To  the  S.  the  Camino  del  Puerto  (see  below)  leads  past  the 
Observatorio  (belonging  to  the  nautical  observatory  of  Hamburg) 
to  the  *Botanic  Garden  (Jardiu  Botanico  or  de  Aclimatacion), 
laid  out  in  1788,  which,  though  sadly  neglected,  contains  exquisite 
flowers,  superb  magnolias,  and  fine  specimens  of  royal,  Canary,  and 
exotic  palms,  dragon-trees  (p.  30),  and  fig-trees  (Ficus  imperialis 
and  Ficus  nifida;  p.  233). 

A dusty  road  (donkey  3 p.)  leads  from  the  cemetery  at  the  IV. 
end  of  the  town  to  the  Finca  los  Frailes  of  Dr.  Perez,  with  its 
s])lcndid  avenue  of  palms.  The  road  ends  at  the  Bisco  do  Burgado, 
with  its  fissured  lava  cliff's,  washed  by  huge  breakers. 

Pleasant  ride  (4-.5hrs.;  donkey  4,  horse  8 p.)  by  Los  Frailes  to  Realejo 
Bajo  and  Realejo  Alto  (p.  42),  returning,  above  the  three  eruptive  cones 
(p.  38),  viil  Oiiis  Santa  (p.  41),  Perdoma,  and  ViUa  Orotava. 


From  Puerto  Orotava  the  dusty  roads  mentioned  on  p.  39,  be- 
sides the  Camino  del  Puerto,  the  old  bridle-path,  lead  through  a 
garden-like  region  in  1 74- 1 Villa  Orotava  (1080-1480  ft. ; 
Hot.  Suizo,  pens.  0-8 p.,  good;  Hot.  Victoria,  same  charges;  3600 
inhab.)  the  Arautdpala  of  the  Guanches,  now  the  capital  of  the 
Orotava  Valley.  'I'he  antiquated  little  town,  which  has  fallen  into 
great  poverty  since  the  decline  of  the  cochineal  culture  (p.  32), 
occupies  almost  the  loveliest  site  in  the  whole  island. 


At  the  E.  entrance  is  the  Plaza  de  San  Agustin,  with  the  old 
Iglesia  de  San  Agustin  and  a band-stand,  whence  we  have  a line 
view  of  Puerto  Orotava  and  the  sea.  Near  it  is  the  Villa  of 
^rarqiu'sa  Quinta,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Perez  (p.  39),  with  its  beau- 
tiful park;  on  the  highest  terrace  is  a marble  mausoleum  (adm.  to 
both  1 p.). 

In  the  quarter  above  the  Iglesia  de  la  Concepcion  are  several 
cliateaux  of  the  noblesse.  On  the  S.IV.  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
monastery  ol  San  Francisco  (now  a hospital),  arc  two  old  man- 
sions with  very  handsome  carved  balconies  (comp.  p.  30). 

An  exeursitm,  attractive  in  clear  weatlicr  only,  may  be  made  to  the 
Mansa  (3tS)l  ft.),  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Orotava  Valiev, 
within  the  cloud-region,  1-/^  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  Villa  Orotava.  Steep 
bridle-path;  mule,  see  p 89.  The  chestnut  and  erica  woods  are  succeedeli 
-‘Ovofa  by  priiiian  al  *l->inc  Forest,  near  which  is  an 
abrupt  slope  with  huge  columns  of  basalt,  known  as  the  Organos  (organ- 
pipes).  From  Agua  Mansa  we  mav  cither  ride  back  bv  the  W martrin 
of  the  Laderadc  Santa  Ifrsuta  (p.  88)  and  the  farm  S la  FVoWrfa  '’o 
we  may  cross  the  Pedro  Gd  Pass  (0522  ft.;  the  top  of  the  Oumbre,  to  the 
6.W.,  commands  a striking  view  of  the  E.  coast  and  the  Grand  Canarvl 
to  the  grand  basin  of  the  *Garyanta  de  Ouimar,  and  along  the  lavl- 
stream  of  1705,  past  Arafo,  to  (6-7  hrs.)  Oiiimar  (p.  86).  ® 
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The  Ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  is  fatiguing  hut 
witliout  danger,  takes  two  days  and  should  be  made  in  the  warmer  season 
(hotel  arrangement  for  the  ascent,  see  p.  39 ; tariflfs  for  mule  and  guide, 
also  see  p.  39).  The  excursion  affords  an  admirable  insight  into  the  ge- 
ological structure  of  the  island,  while  the  view  in  clear  weather  is  of 
unparallelled  grandeur.  The  equipment  most  needed  consists  of  riding 
leggings,  an  Alpenstock  (laiiza),  stout  boots,  a lantern,  rugs,  drinking- 
water,  abundant  provisions,  grey  spectacles  or  goggles,  and  lanolinc  for 
the  face.  In  the  Canadas  (see  below)  the  guides  and  mule-drivers  often 
refuse  their  services  when  snow  is  falling.  The  shortest  way  to  the  peak 
is  by  the  bridle-path  from  Puerto  Orotava,  vi4  Cruz  Santa,  to  the  Portillo. 
In  about  10  hrs.  we  reach  the  refuge-hut  of  Alta  Vista,  the  keys  of  which 
are  brought  by  the  guide.  We  may  afterwards  descend  to  Icod  Alto  and 
Uealejo  Alto  (p.  42;  about  8 hrs.),  where  a vehicle  may  be  ordered  to  meet 
us;  or  we  may  descend  via  the  Llano  de  la  Maja  to  Qiiimar  (p.  36;  10 hrs.). 

Our  route  ascends  through  every  climatic  zone  in  the  world.  From 
the  tropical  region  of  Puerto  Orotava  we  pass,  beyond  Ontz  Santa  (1500  ft.), 
through  the  Taoro  Basin  into  the  temperate  zone,  the  region  of  maize  and 
cereals,  where  numerous  cottages  are  shaded  by  chestnut-trees.  Leaving 
behind  the  thickets  of  Monte  Verde  and  following  the  Camino  del  Brezal 
with  its  view  of  the  sombre  Ladera  de  Tigaiga  (p.  38).  we  mount,  be- 
yond the  cloud-region,  a wilderness  of  lava.  A most  striking  change  of 
scenery  is  observed  at  the  Portillo  (6611  ft.),  lying  a little  to  the  E.  of 
the  Fortaleza  (p.  42),  and  forming  the  entrance  to  the  *Montaflas  de  las 
Vailadas,  the  lowest  and  oldest  crater.  This  enormous  basin,  6-12'/o  M. 
in  diameter,  girdles  the  base  of  the  Peak  with  its  ring-shaped  wall  of 
lava  rocks  (650-1650  ft.  high),  the  continuity  of  which  has,  however,  been 
broken  by  later  eruptions.  The  summit  of  the  Peak  is  rarely  free  from 
snow  except  in  August  and  September.  We  now  ride  across  the  Cafiadas 
Plateati  (midday-rest;  view  of  the  Peak),  a desolate  expanse  of  j)umlce- 
stone,  overgrown  with  scanty  Retaiua  (p.  31),  and  in  summer  enlivened 
by  a few  goats.  Here  and  there  it  is  intersected  by  huge  lava-streams 
and  covered  with  isolated  eruptive  cones.  The  sky  is  generally  cloud- 
less, the  sun  intensely  hot,  and  the  air  marvellously  clear.  At  the  foot 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Peak,  not  far  from  the  spur  of  Los  Jiastrojos 
(7562  ft.),  begins  the  toilsome  ascent  over  the  grey-white  pumice-stone 
of  the  Montana  Blanca  (8691  ft.)  to  the  saddle  adjoining  the  pyramid- 
like peak.  The  zipag  path  now  mounts  the  slopes  of  slag,  inhabited 
by  rabbits,  mostly  between  streams  of  black  obsidian,  to  the  Lorno  Tiezo. 
In  the  midst  of  the  expanse  of  slag  shady  resting-places  are  formed 
here  and  there  by  great  blocks  of  lava,  such  as  the  Estancia  de  los 
Ingleses  (9711  ft.)  and  the  Estancia  de  los  Alemanes  (10,018  ft.).  Below 
the  spot  where  the  lava-streams  unite  to  form  the  sickle-shaped  Piedras 
Negras  stands  the  refuge-hut  of  Alta  T7sta  (10,728  ft.;  accommodation 
for  15  pers.  at  the  utmost,  at  5 p.  each).  From  this  point  we  already 
enjoy,  in  clear  weather,  an  imposing  view  of  the  E.  half  of  the  island, 
of  the  Grand  Canary  (p.  43),  and  even  of  Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote 
(p.  28),  a glorious  spectacle  more  particularly  at  sunset,  when  the  Peak 
gradually  casts  its  shadow  over  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Grand  Canary. 

Next  morning  we  start  early.  The  winding  path  ascends  a field  of 
lava  to  (1  hr.)  the  Ramhb'ta  (11,713  ft.),  the  central  crater-basin,  out  of 
which  towers  the  trachytic  cone,  covered  with  pumice-stone,  of  the  Pit6n 
or  Pan  de  Az/icar  (‘sugar-loaf’),  the  summit  of  the  **Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
or  Pico  de  Teide  (12,175  ft.;  ‘peak  of  hell’).  In  '/j-a/^hr.  we  climb  its 
slopes  to  the  Corona,  the  very  narrow  margin  of  the  Caldera,  the  in- 
significant highest  crater  (77  by  110  yds.;  130  ft.  in  depth),  which  was  still 
active  in  the  middle  ages,  but  now  emits  a few  jets  of  steam  only  from  its 
fumaroles  (comp.  p.  29).  When  the  horizon  is  perfect!}'  clear,  the  eye 
ranges  over  an  area  of  some  2200  sq.  M. ; floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean,  the  blue  of  which  seems  to  blend  on 
the  horizon  with  the  blue  of  the  sky,  we  cau  sometimes  see  the  whole 
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of  the  Canaries,  from  Palma,  Hierro,  and  Gomera  on  the  W.  to  the  far- 
distant  E.  group.  To  the  W.  we  look  down  upon  the  grand  crater  of  the 
Pico  Viejo  (see  below),  the  Chahorra,  and  the  Talus  de  Bilina,  studded  with 
countless  coloured  cinder-cones.  AVe  survey,  from  tlie  Fortaleza  on  the 
N.E.  to  the  Morro  del  Cedro  on  the  S.W.,  the  ring-shaped  wall  of  the 
Canadas,  with  the  pumice-stone  wilderness  of  the  Canadas  Plateau  and  the 
coloured  lava-masses  of  the  Azulejos  (see  below).  The  older  serrated 
mountains  in  tlie  island  (pp.  32,  33)  and  the  green  basins  of  Orotava  and 
Icod  are  generally  shrouded  by  a sea  of  clouds  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

On  the  Descent,  which  experts  may  shorten  at  first  by  glissading 
down  the  cinder-slopes,  we  may  visit  the  Qiteva  del  Hielo  (11, Old  ft.), 
a fine  lava  cavern  a little  below  the  Kambleta,  always  filled  with  ice  and 
water.  From  the  Montana  Blanca  (p.  dl)  we  then  turn  to  the  N.  to  the 
Fortaleza  (8300  ft.),  the  only  considerable  height  on  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Canadas  wall.  The  bridle-path,  very  steep  and  rough,  next  descends 
to  the  Corona  de  Icod  (about  2‘.t00  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  Ladcra 
dc  T'njaiga  (p.  38),  falling  away  to  the  E.  in  a huge  rocky  slope,  and 
again  offering  a glorious  view  of  the  Yale  of  Orotava.  P'rom  Icod  Alto 
(1716  ft.)  we  lUiiy  descend  rapidly  to  the  N.E.  to  Realejo  Alto  (see  below), 
or  we  may  wend  our  way  due  W.  to  Icod  de  los  Vinos  (p.  d.3). 

Round  the  CaS.xdas  is  an  interesting  but  toilsome  excursion.  P'rom 
the  Portillo  (p.  11)  we  strike  to  the  S.  across  the  Canadas  Plateau  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Risco  Verde  (7130  ft.),  on  the  PI.  margin  of  the  encircling  wall, 
where  a lava  cavern  serves  for  night-quarters.  The  path  then  leads  to  the 
S.W.,  skirting  the  basaltic  rock  of  Las  Pilas  (7228  ft.),  passing  below 
the  Espigon  Hill,  and  along  the  wildly  fissured  and  variegated  Roqves 
de  la  Grieta  (7211  ft.),  where  a new  Obscrrato7-io  has  been  built  near  a 
spring  (1909).  This  brings  ns  to  the  Gi/ajara  Hill  (8908  ft.),  near  the 
G no jara  Pass  (sec  holow).  Our  route,  now  running  to  the  W.,  crosses  the 
so-called  Azidejos  (9100  ft.),  a lava  wall  consisting  partly  of  blue-green 
rock,  and  at  the  Hoca  de  Tanze  (7021  ft.)  surmounts  the  huge  lava-streams 
(of  1798  and  1909,  comp.  p.  29)  of  the  Chal)07-ra  (7743  ft.)  and  the  Pico  Viejo 
(l0,289  ft.).  To  the  left  rises  the  Mo7-ro  del  Cedro  (8000  ft.),  the  highest 
hill  on  the  W.  side  of  the  crater-wall.  P'rom  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Canadas, 
whose  girdle-wall  was  here  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  numerous 
cones  thrown  up  in  170.')  and  1706.  we  next  reach  the  *Pinal  de  la  Gvancha, 
the  finest  pine-forest  in  the  island.  Thence  we  traverse  the  huge  lava 
slopes  of  the  homo  de.  Vega  (5168  ft.)  to  the  basin  of  Icod  de  los  Viyios 
(P.  43). 

A somewhat  shorter  path  from  the  Portillo,  crossing  the  saddle  be- 
tween the  Rastrojos  and  the  Montana  Blanca  (p.  41).  leads  to  the  S.M''.. 
in  3>/..j  hrs.,  direct  to  the  Gnajara  Pass  (7992  it.),  which  gives  access  to 
the  village  of  Vilaflnr  (1842  ft. ; inn),  finely  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  girdle-wall  of  the  Canadas  amid  pinewoods  and  luxuriant  orchards, 
.and  no^d  for  the  ‘Vilatlor  embroidery’  (p.  32).  P'rom  the  brow  of  the  Llano 
de  los  Quemados  we  overlook  the  late-volcanic  terraces  of  the  Bandas  del 
bar,  which  are  bare  and  thinly  peopled.  A fine  excursion  from  Vilatlor  is 
made  via  Escalona  (3750  ft.)  and  Arona  (2198  ft.),  with  views,  towards  the 
\\  .,  ot  the  islands  of  Gomera  and  Hierro,  to  the  little  town  of  Adeje  (935  ft.), 
situated  behind  the  Aifiy'e  (p,  32;  Raqaedel  Carasco,  etc.),  the  ancient 
(luanehe  capital  of  the  island.  Near  it  is  ihe  *Barranco  del  Initemw,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  the  grandest  ravine  in  Teneriffe. 

I lie  *l[i(iii  Road,  wliicli  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Montana  de  Chaves 
(p.  38)  sends  off  a by-road  to  the  village  of  Healejo  Alto  (1158  ft.), 
nears  the  sea  at  the  rocky  headland  of  Jdambla  de  Castro. 

At  (27'/..  M.  from  .Santa  Oruz)  Realejo  Bajo  (88.3  ft.")  the  La- 
dera  de  Tnjaiya  (p.  38)  comes  close  down  to  the  coast  'I'he  next 
strefch  of  road,  as  far  as  (32'/.,  M.)  Ran  Juan  de  la  Ramhla 
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(2000  inhab.;,  situated  on  a recent  lava-stream,  is  particularly  line. 
It  leads  past  abrupt  rocks  and  through  sombre  gorges  (Ban'ant'o 
de  la  Torre,  Barranco  Btiiz),  and  often  through  banana  plantations 
and  vineyards  e.xtending  to  the  dill’s  of  the  coast. 

37'/a  Icod  de  los  Vinos  (Too  ft.;  Hot.  Tnglti.s,  poor),  a 
small  town  with  2000  inhab.,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  *Vale  of 
Icod,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Ladera  de  Tigaiga,  the  Lomo  de 
Vega,  and  the  Pinal  de  la  Guancha  (p.  42),  rivalling  the  Vale 
of  Orotava  in  fertility  and  beauty.  We  enjoy  here  a magnificent 
*View  of  the  Beak,  towering  almost  immediately  above  the  coast, 
between  the  Fortaleza  and  the  Pico  Viejo  (p.  42).  A garden  near 
the  lylexia  Parroqmal  contains  an  old  dragon-tree.  The  (ruanches' 
Cave,  below  the  village  is  not  worth  visiting  (fee  2 p.). 

A pleasant  way  hack  to  the  Vale  of  Orotava  is  the  liri<lle-])ath  via 
Unanrha,  lend  Alt'n  (p.  12),  and  Realejo  Alto  (p.  12). 


The  Gran  Canaria  or  ‘Crand  Canary  , the  second-largest 
island  in  the  archipelago,  nearly  circular  in  form,  with  127,000 
inhab.  in  an  area  of  620  sq.  M.,  lies  about  66  M.  to  the  S.K.  of  Tene- 
rift’e.  The  best-watered  and  most  fertile  parts  are  the  environs  of  Lax 
Pahnax,  the  capital,  and  the  N.  coast.  The  barren  brown  mountains 
in  the  interior,  with  their  sharp  outlines,  culminate  in  the  Pico  de, 
lax  Xun-ex  (6400  ft.).  On  every  side  deep  barraucos  or  ravines  de- 
scend to  the  coast,  conspicuous  among  which,  as  we  near  the  island 
from  Tencriffe,  is  the  Barranco  de  Tejeda. 

'I’he  Meta  (74<S  ft.),  the  N.E.  promontory  of  Gran  Canaria,  once 
a separate  island,  has  gradually  been  united  to  the  greater  island 
by  deposits  of  sea-sand  which  form  the  Ixtmo  de  Guanartemc. 
The  Liyhthome  (Faro)  on  the  Pnnta  Morro  de  la  Vieja,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Isleta.  is  the  chief  landmark  for  steamers  coming  from 
Teneriffe  or  the  N. 

Reyond  the  Isleta,  in  the  Confital  Bay  opening  to  the  W.,  lies 
Puerto  de  la  Luz  (Hot.  Rayo,  with  cafe,  pens.  6 p.,  a very  fair 
Spanish  inn;  comp.  Plan,  p.  46),  a rapidly  rising  place,  the  chief 
port  of  Gran  Canaria,  and  the  best  harbour  in  the  islands.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  protected  by  a breakwater  (rompeolas),  about 
1100  yds.  long,  and  by  the  Muelle  (mole)  de  Santa  Catalina  (landing 
or  embarking  in  steam-launches  or  small  boats,  1 p.,  trunk  50  c.). 
The  hotel-agents  from  Las  Palmas  come  on  board. 

.4  dusty  Ro.vi)  leads  from  Puerto  de  la  Luz,  passing  many 
new  buildings,  the  mineral  baths  of  Fuente  de  Santa  Catalina 
(near  which  is  the  Enylixh  Church.  )).  45),  and  the  large  hotels 
named  at  p.  44,  to  (4'/.,  M.)  Lax  Pabnax.  (Tramway  in  about 
40  min.;  fares  20-40  c.;  tartana,  a kind  of  dog-cart,  2,  with  Ing- 
gag(‘  3-4  p.) 
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Las  Palmas.  — Hotels.  Santa  Catalina,  pens,  10-16«.,  and  .W- 
tropole,  pens.  10-12S.,  both  on  the  road  to  the  harl)our  (comp.  Plan,  ]>.  -16), 
ca.  3/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  with  beautiful  gardens  towards  the  sea, 
tennis-courts,  etc.;  both  closed  in  summer.  — In  the  town:  Hot.  Contin- 
ental (PI.  c;  B,  2),  with  American  bar  and  pretty  garden,  pens,  from  8s. 
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(h/..  in\i\  Qniney's  Enylixli  Ifotcl  (I'l.  d ; li,  2),  H.  l-G,  B.  1 D .'i  nens 

'itnnt’’  I'Jaza  de  Ban  Bernardo  (j).  ■j.'))  in  a quiet’ and  piea.sant 

sit  uation  -Crrto/an,  (P  . e;  B,  3),  (>alle  de  los  Bemedios  8,  pens.  G p.. 
■.im\  Cnatro  yaciones  1*1.  t : B 1)  Alameda  de  (h,ldn,  will,  cafe  pens,  (i  p., 
both  quite  Bpanish.  -Tlie  liest  table-water  is  Ai/mh  /.Vr</t(.s 

I’osT  Okkice  (Correos ; PI.  1,  B I),  Plaza  de  Santa  Ank  (b'est  hours  12-1) 

I Ki.KCR.vi-ii  Okkick  (Telegralo;  1*1. A 2).  t'alle  de  Domingo  ,1.  Navarro -Hi 
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Theatke  (PI.  C,  3),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barranco  Guiiiitfuada.— Music 
111  the  Alameda  de  Ool6n. 

Fii  ^filler  <£•  Co.,  Miielle  de  Santa  Catalina,  in  Puerto  de  la  Luz : 

Blnndy  Bros.  & Co.,  Calle  Mayor  de  Triana  68,  and  others 

Steamboat  Aoe.nts.  Miller  <6  Co.  (see  above),  for  the  Union  Castle, 
the  Austro-Ameneana , Aberdeen  (Rennie’s),  Bucknall,  and  other  lines: 
Crand  Canary  Couliny  Co.,  for  the  Penin.sular  & Oriental  Co.  and  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.;  Ahrens,  at  Puerto  de  la  Luz,  to  the  K. 
ot  the  Muelle  de  Santa  Catalina,  for  the  German  East  African,  Woer- 
ma^i,  and  Hamhurj^-American  Lines;  Elder,  Dempster,  d-  Co.,  Calle  Mayor 
(le  Iriaua  93,  for  the  \ apores  Correos  Interinsulares  Canaries;  M.  Ciirbelo 
tv  Co.,  Cailii  de  Muro,  for  the  Coinpania  Trasatiuntica. 

Cakkiaoes  (stands  in  the  Plaza  de  Cairasco,  in  the  Plaza  de  San 
Bernardo,  and  near  the  theatre).  Drive  in  the.  town  for  1-3  pers.  1'/,,.  for 
t pers  2 p ; per  hour  2'/.^  (or  for  a tartaiia  or  dog-cart  2)  p. ; to  Puerto  (le  la 
Luz  :i  (tartan a 2)  p.;  to  the  Monte,  Telde,  or  Arucas  15  (tartana  121/.)  p. ; to 
Atalaya,  San  Mateo,  or  Teror  20  (tartana  15)  p. 

Esoi.isii  Church,  near  the  Hfit.  Mctropole,  on  the  road  to  Puerto  de 
la  Luz  (comp.  Plan,  p.  46).— Exulish  Ci.rii  at  Puerto  de  la  Luz. 

Los  Palmas,  a town  of  28,()()0  inliali.,  of  a S.  Spanish  type  like 
Santa  Cruz  (conij).  ji.  '55),  the  seat  of  tlie  liisho])  of  Gran  Canaria 
situated  in  28°  G'  N.  lat.  and  io°  12'  IV.  long.,  is  the  busiest  and 
wealthiest  town  in  the  whole  archipelago.  'I’he  houses  of  the  well- 
to-do  townspeople,  built  of  pale-grey  tufa  or  blue  lava-basalt,  often 
enclose  beautiful  patios  lilled  with  plants,  which  are  watered  by 
means  of  pipes  conducted  from  the  roofs.  On  the  hills  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  which  have  been  fortilied  since  the  Spanish  and  American 
war,  are  sprinkled  many  gaily  painted  country-houses. 

Las  Palmas  is  divided  into  two  parts  (barrios)hy  the  Barranco 
de  Gumiyuada:  on  the  N.  Triana,  and  on  the  S.  Vegurta. 

Ihe  main  street  of  Tki.vna,  with  its  numerous  shops,  in  line 
with  the  road  from  Puerto  de  la  Luz,  is  called  Calle  Mayor  do 
Triana  (PI.  11,  C,  1-3).  Beyond  the  Baram/mllo  de  Mata  it  inter- 
sects the  Plaza  San  Telmo  (PI.  B,  1),  in  which  rises  the  Gohierno 
Mditar  (PI.  2;  B,  1). 

The  Paseo  de  Bravo  Murillo  (PI.  B,  A,  1)  ascends  the  gorge  to 
the  right  to  the  Carretera  del  Norte  (p.  47).  On  the  left  is  the 
Ha)  bou)  (PI.  B,  C,  1;,  with  the  pier  (Mnelle),  where  the  sea-breezes 
may  be  enjoyed  in  hot  weather. 

From  tlie  Calle  Mayor  de  Triana,  farther  on,  the  Calle  Constan- 
tino diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Bernardo  (PI.  A,  B,  2), 
a square  planted  with  Indian  laurels.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  street 
the  Calle  del  General  Bravo  leads  to  (he  Alamedade  Colon  (PI.  B,  3), 
which  is  embellished  with  a bust  of  Columbus  and  fine  roval  and 
date  palms  (p.  30).  In  this  square  rise  the  Iglesia  de  San  Fran- 
cisco (1689)  and  the  Casino. 

The  central  point  of  Vegueta  is  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  (I’l.  B,  4), 
where  the  guides  lie  in  wait  for  strangers.  The  bronze  dogs  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  plaza,  as  well  as  those  in  the  arms  of  the  town, 
lecall  the  tradition  that  Juba  II.  (p.  31)  carried  away  some  doj^s 
(canes)  from  the  island,  and  that  their  name  is  derived  thence. 
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The  Catiiedkai.  (PI.  B,  C,  4;  San  Christobal),  founded  in  1497 
and  restored  in  1781,  with  its  heavy  facade  flanked  with  towers 
184  ft.  high,  contains,  in  the  first  chapel  of  the  left  aisle,  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  native  poet  Bart.  Cairasco  de  Figueroa  (1540-1G10),  and 
in  the  crypt  the  tomb  of  Viera  y Clavijo  (1731-1802),  the  historian 
of  the  Canaries. 

The  Town  H.\ll  (Palacio  Municipal;  PI.  B,  4),  built  in  1842, 
contains,  on  the  third  floor,  the  Museo  Canaria,  consisting  of  nat- 
ural history  collections  and  of  curiosities  from  the  Guanche  caverns 
of  the  Isleta  (p.  43)  and  other  places  (implements,  weapons,  and 
tools  in  basalt,  obsidian,  horn,  wood,  and  clay,  leather-work,  and 
mummies).  Adm.  free,  daily  11-3. 

For  a prolonged  stay  the  Plante  is  preferable  to  Las  Palmas.  It 
is  reached  by  the  Carretera  del  Centro  (comp.  PI.  A,  5),  the  best 
road  in  the  island.  Ascending  from  the  suburb  of  San  Boque,  and 
soon  afl’ording  splendid  views,  the  road  at  first  follows  the  Bar- 
ranco  de  Guiniguada  (p.  45),  and  then  winds  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Pico  del  Viento  (820  ft.). 

3S/4  M.  Tafira  (1230  ft.;  Hotel  Victoria;  James’s  Boarding 
House),  the  first  village  on  the  *Monte,  a colony  of  villas  and  a 
favourite  winter  resort  of  the  English. 

8 M.  Santa  Brfyida  (1572  ft.;  Hot.  Santa  Brigida,  in  a fine 
open  situation  with  a beautiful  park,  pens,  from  10s.  6d.;  Quiney’s 
Bella  Vista,  M.  belo\v  the  other,  pens.  8-lO.v.),  a finely  situated 
village  with  500  inhabitants. 

The  road,  still  unfinished,  goes  on  to  Telde  (p.  47),  passing  the 
curious  cave-village  of  Atalaya  (1720  ft.),  which  rises  in  terraces 
on  the  hill-side.  The  tufa  walls  of  the  cave-dwcllings  are  hung  with 
mats.  The  industry  of  the  jtlace  is  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
notably  the  porous  water-jars  so  common  in  N.  Africa. 

The  ascent  of  the  *Pico  de  Vandama  (1838  ft.)  may  be  made 
Irom  Atalaya  or  direct  from  Santa  Brigida  (there  and  back  2hrs.; 
mule  3 p.).  This  hill,  overgrown  with  pines  and  tree-like  broom, 
overlooks  the  grand  mountain  landscape  of  the  E.  coast.  Very 
striking  is  the  view  of  the  ^Caldera  de  Vandama,  a huge  crater- 
basin  of  about  550  yds.  in  diameter  and  G83  ft.  in  depth.  Its  floor 
is  planted  with  vines  and  cereals,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  ride 
down  into  it. 

* Peiitro  leads,  beyond  tlic  bifureatioii  for  Atalaya, 

to  (13M.)  the  little  town  of  Sail  Mateo  (2575  ft.;  fair  inn),  superblv 
mtuated  among  the  mountains.  Hough  nuile-tracl..s  lead  theueo  to  the 
Pico  de  fas  (6400  ft.),  to  the  village  of  7Vy«/a  (3160  ft.)  in  the 

*Barranco  de  Tejeda  (p.  -1.3),  and  to  the  eave-villagc  of  Artenara. 

Scaicely  less  atti active  than  the  Monte  road  is  the  ^Carretera 
del  Sui,  wliich  leads  Irom  Jjas  Palmas,  at  iirst  passing  the  ceme- 
teries, then  skirting  the  rocks  of  the  E.  coast,  and  at  length  turning 
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thence  either  to  the  Montana  de  Tagoje  (about  8800  ft. ; with  grand  view 
of  the  E.  coast,  of  Gomera  and  Teneriffe),  or  to  the  Pico  del  Cedro 
(7471  ft.)  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Caldera  (see  below),  round  which  we 
may  ride  to  the  Roqne  de  los  Muchaclios  (71)98  ft.)  on  the  N.  side.  — To 
the  S.W.,  following  the  old  bridle-path  which  cuts  off  the  windings  of 
the  road,  we  may  walk  or  ride  to  (1  hr.)  Buena  Vista  (about  660  ft.), 
whence  a rough  mule-track  ascends  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Cmnbre  Nueva 
(4598  ft.),  the  chief  mountain-pass  in  the  island,  wliere  we  have  a grand 
*View  of  the  abrupt  rocks  and  the  pine-woods  of  the  central  chain,  of 
the  fertile  plains  to  the  W.,  and  of  the  distant  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Then 
we  proceed  through  pine-forest,  past  the  venerable  ‘Pino  de  la  Virgeii’, 
to  El  Paso  (2060  ft. ; inn),  whence  we  may  ascend  the  Cumbrecita  (4445  ft.) 
and  the  Idafe,  the  sacred  mount  of  the  Guanehes,  on  the  S.  margin  of 
the  Caldera.  Finally  we  descend  to  the  (8  hrs.)  little  town  of  Los  Llanos 
(1000  ft. ; poor  inn,  bargaining  advisable).  From  Los  Llanos  it  takes  a 
day  (7-8  hrs.,  tliere  and  hack)  to  visit  the  *Caldera,  a vast  basin,  nearly 
5900  ft.  deep  and  8-4>/2M.  in  diameter,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  island 
and  rarely  quite  cloudless.  A tedious  ride  up  the  Barranco  de  las 
Angustias  brings  us  to  the  farm-building  of  Tenera  (8642  ft.),  whence 
we  look  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Caldera,  which  is  partly  clothed  with 
pines.  The  best  way  to  return  from  Los  Llanos  to  Santa  Cruz  is  to  drive 
(34'/2  M.)  by  the  road  passing  Las  Manchas,  Fuencaliente  (2297  ft.),  Maso 
(1312  ft.),  and  Brefia  Baja;  or  we  may  ride  across  the  Cumbre  Vieja 
(6660  ft.),  the  pass  between  Las  Manchas  and  the  Barranco  Advares. 
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().  From  (iil)raltar  to  Seville 


a.  Via  Itohadilla  and  Utrera 


I).  Via  Tangier  and  Cadiz ;-,7 

7.  Seville 

a.  Tlie  Plaza  del  Triiinfo  witli  the  Alcazar  and  the  Cathe- 
(Iral,  Cl.  — b.  The  CVntral  and  Eastorn  (^uartors  (Casa  del 
■Ayuntamieiito,  Ga.sa  dePilatos,  Uiiiveraity),  H5.  — c.  The 
Western  and  South-Western  Quarters  (Museo  Provincial. 
Hospital  do  la  Caridad,  Pul)lie  Gardens),  6(i. 

S.  From  Seville  to  Cordova (jfS 

j y.  From  Cordova  via  Mobadilla  to  Granada 

! to.  Granada 

a.  The  Lower  Town,  7.).  Ii.  Darro  Valley  and  Alhaicin,  7S. 
c.  The  Alhainhra,  70.  d.  The  Geueralife,  87. 

II.  From  Granada  via  ilobadilla  to  Malaga .S8 


Audahma,  the  .sonthmost  region  id'  Sj)ain,  is  geologically  of 
somewhat  recent  origin.  In  the  tertiary  period  the  sea  still  washed 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Iberian  table-land,  until  a pressure  acting 
in  a direction  from  S.  to  N.  gradually  lifted  up  a new  coast  in  long 
parallel  folds,  while  the  -Mediterranean  forced  a new  passage  to 
the  ocean  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (comp.  p.  xxi.x).  Latest 
of  all  appeared  the  Guadalquivir  Hay,  the  highest  point  of  whose 
coast  scarcely  rises  490  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  coast-hills,  which 
liave  their  counterpart  in  the  Rif  Mts.  on  the  .\friran  side  (p.  tlH), 
stretch  in  the  main  from  F.  to  W.,  de.scending  abrni)tly  to  the  sea! 
Transverse  fissures,  in  which  volcanic  activity  is  still  indicated 
l)y  frequent  earthquakes,  divide  the  coast  into  several  differeni 
chains,  which  culminate  in  the  Sierra  Xnrada  (11,421  ft.;  ‘snow- 
mountain'),  the  highest  peak  in  Spain.  The  W.  chain  (Sen'ania 
de  Honda)  trends  round  to  the  N.  In  contrast  to  the  Andahiria 
AHa,  the  folded  region  facing  the  Mediterranean,  the  Andahicin 
Bajuj  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  opens  towards  the  .Atlantic. 
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The  Guudahiiiivir  (Arabic  Wad  al-Kebir,  ‘the  great  river’),  the 
Baetis  of  antiquity,  rises  indeed  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  apart 
from  the  coast-nionntains,  but  receives  its  more  copious  affluents, 
partieularly  the  Gnadiana  Menar,  from  tlie  Sierra  Nevada.  After 
a wild  career  it  enters  the  plain  beyond  Montoro,  becomes  na- 
vigable at  Cordova,  and  even  carries  seagoing  vessels  at  Seville. 

The  Hlstory  of  the  country  dates  from  hoar  antiquity.  It  was 
the  Tarshiah  of  tlie  flible,  being  already  named  in  the  generations 
of  Noah  ((ten.  x.  4),  and  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Tartessos,  the 
home  of  precious  metals,  especially  of  silver,  the  source  of  the 
wcaltli  of  Tyre.  Here,  too,  are  the  rich  copper  mines  of  Uio  Tinto 
and  Tharsis,  whicli  were  already  worked  in  the  ancient  Iberian 
age.  The  Mediterranean  peoples  contented  themselves  wdth  visiting 
the  harbours  established  in  the  bays  of  the  coast,  leaving  it  to  the 
natives  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  interior  down  to  them  across 
the  mountains  or  by  the  river  Bsetis.  Thus  arose,  probably  even 
before  the  foundation  of  Cadiz,  the  Plnenician  towns  of  Mdlaca 
(Malaga)  and  Knl]>e  (Gibraltar),  besides  other  small  settlements. 
About  1100  H.C.  Gadir  or  Gades,  the  w^estmost  of  these,  appears 
in  history,  and  afteiwvards  became  dependent  on  Carthage.  The  art 
of  w'fiting,  the  tirsl  and  most  potent  aid  to  commerce,  was  propagated 
from  Gades,  wliich  thereby  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  liighcr  civili- 
zation of  tlie  peninsula.  Summoned  to  their  aid  by  the  Gaditanians. 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  invaded  Iberia.  After  the  Punic  Wars  (p.  345)  came  the 
domination  of  the  Romans,  wdio  in  27  A.D.  gave  the  whole  of 
S.  Spain  the  name  of  Pravincia  Baetica.  On  the  break-up  of  the 
Homan  Empire  Andalusia  w'as  overrun  by  the  A’andals  (ji.  322),  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Visigoths.  At  length  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  of 
l\[orocco  obtained  a footing  here,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  under  Tarik  (p.  54).  By  them  this  region,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  jieninsula  which  tliey  conquered,  w'cre  named  Kl- 
Andalm  (‘land  of  the  West’).  Dowm  to  the  13th  cent,  the  Moors 
occupied  Andalusia,  ami  it  was  not  till  1492  tliat  Granada  was 
ca])tured  by  Eerdinand  A".,  tlie  Catholic. 

riiese  vicissitudes  in  the  country’s  history  are  still  rellected  in 
its  present  iNiiAniTANTS.  Half  African,  half  European,  like  the 
Maltese,  the  Sicilians,  and  the  Sardinians,  the  Andalusians  have 
inherited  something  of  the  character,  the  customs,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  nations  that  once  held  sway  in  this  region.  To 
this  day  the  Andalusian  dialect  swarms  with  Arabic  words;  almost 
all  the  terms  used  in  agriculture  and  irrigation  are  Arabic.  The 
popular  dances  and  music  arc  of  Oriental  origin.  To  their  Oriental 
ancestm  the  Andalusian  (Audaluz^  Andal azoj  also  owms  his  exu- 
berant imagination.  There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  the  calm  and  proud  Old-Castilian  presents  to  the  volatile 
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Mild  (‘Ncitable  AndaliisiMii,  who  is  apt  to  substitute  fancy  for  fact, 
will)  sees  everythin'):  as  through  a magnifying  glass,  and  who  is 
therefore  mucli  given  to  exaggeration  (fanfan’onadas).  On  the 
other  hand  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  bearing  of  an 
Andalusian  ‘maja’,  who  is  admired  ratlier  for  her  wit,  her  grace, 
and  her  power  of  repartee  than  for  her  beauty.  The  Hnl  Aixlaluza 
is  as  proverbial  as  the  Attic  ‘salt’  of  the  ancients. 

Andalusia  can  boast  of  possessing,  not  only  some  of  the  h'nest 
and  most  interesting  Moorish  lirii.niNOs  in  Spain,  such  as  the 
mosque  at  Cordova,  the  (iiralda  and  Alhambra  at  Granada,  but 
also  several  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  the  ‘reconquista’  period. 
Among  these  are  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
creations  of  the  so-called  Mudejar,  or  Moorish-Christian  stvle,  and 
the  grand  cathedrals  of  Seville  and  (franada  in  the  Gothic  and 
‘plateres((ue’,  or  Spanish  early-Kenaissance,  styles.  — Xor  is  the 
SoKNKKY  ol  this  region  less  attractive.  .Vndalusia  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Spain  as  Sicily  to  Italy,'  or  as  Pro- 
vence to  the  rest  of  h’rance.  It  combines  all  that  the  rest  of  the 
Iieninsnla  possesses  locally  or  partially.  To  the  K.  are  vast  plateaux 
and  steppes,  frozen  in  winter  and  parched  in  summer;  to  the  S. 
rise  snow-clad  mountains;  on  the  S.W.  are  the  sand-dunes  of  the 
Atlantic  coast;  olive-groves  thrive  on  the  Guadalquivir;  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  well-watered  vegas  where  the 
cotton-plant,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish. 

Mkditkurane.\s  Th.vvki.i.ers  will  lianlly  liavo  time  for  more  than  a 
(•ifui  ar  tour  from  Gihraltar  to  Tangier,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Cordova.  Granada, 
and  hack  to  (tiliraltar,  or,  in  iinfavourahle  weather,  to  .Mgeeiras.  Hoha- 
iliila,  and  Seville  only.  The  Spanish  railways  (see  the  Gnia  general  rir 
t errocarnleit ; 1 p.,  smaller  edition  75  e.)  are  far  inferior  to  the  British 
or  to  the  hrcni-h,  and  their  speed  is  very  low.  The  natives  travel  mostlv 
Ml  the  seeond  or  third  class,  hut  the  carriages  cannot  be  recommended. 

1 he  hrst  class  often  has  a herlina,  or  conpe-earriage  with  four  seats, 
which  affords  an  unimpeded  view  (higher  fare). 

In  the  larger  towns  one  may  hook  liigg'ag.'  (factnrar  cl  egninaje) 
1-a  hrs.  before  the  departure  of  the  train,  at  the  deejmeho  central,  or 
town-office.  Booking  it  at  the  station  itself  is  a very  slow  process.  \s 
in  I ranee  luggage  up  to  .10  kilos  ((iO  Ihs.)  is  free.  The  ticket  for  it  is  oalleil 
a tal/ni  or  boletm  de  equipaje.  The  porter  (niozo),  often  most  ininor- 
tnnate,  receives  30-50  c.  or  more. 

Andalusia  possesses  few  first-class  hotels.  The  bettor  second-class 
inns  are  similar  to  the  Fn-nch  and  Italian.  Kven  for  a stav  of  a single 
day  it  IS  usual  to  pay  an  inclusive  charge  for  bed  and  board  {pnpilaje, 
from  0 to  20  p.).  Dejeuner  or  lunch  (t  1-1  o’clock)  is  called  almitersn: 
ilinner,  comida  (at  or  after  7);  table-wine,  vino  connin  or  de  mexa.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  meals  omitted.  An  extra  charge  is  often  made  for 
breakfast  (coffee,  etc.),  which  Spanish  travellers  nsuallv  take  in  their  own 
rooms,  notice  of  departure  should  be  given  as  earlv'  as  possible,  lest  a 
whole  additional  day  be  chained  for.  The  usual  fee  to  the  servants 
l^aniarero,  waiter;  nwchacha,  chamber-maid;  mozn,  boots),  who  arc  apt 
to  bo  lazy  and  inattentive,  is  1 p,  per  day,  divided  anion^r  them,  or  morv 
in  proportion  for  families. 

The  beer-houses  are  called  cerveceriax.  The  cafes  are  usually  open 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  only.  Cafe  con  leche  is  coffee  with  mflk; 
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cuf'd  »olo  is  witlioul  milk.  Xewsj^iajjer.s  (peri Miens)  are  uot  i)rovi(lo(l  liy 
the  caf6s.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  a government  monopoly;  tlic  sliop  is 
called  estanco;  there  are  also  special  shops  for  the  better  Havana  cigars. 

The  post-offices  (correo),  even  in  the  larger  toviis,  are  often  open  for 
a few  hours  only.  The  hours  for  obtaining  poste-restante  (cartas  en  lista) 
or  registered  letters  (cartas  certifleadas)  are  often  changed;  the  addressee 
must  show  his  visiting-card  (tarjeta)  at  the  office.  Stamps  (scltos  dc  correo ; 
for  the  town  10,  country  15,  abroad  25  c.)  and  post-cards  (tarjetas  jwstales. 
10  c.)  are  obtainable  at  the  tobacco-shops  only.  Telegrams  (telegramus) 
must  be  prepaid  with  special  stamj)s  (scllos  de  tiieyrafos),  for  the  sale  of 
which  there  are  separate  offices. 

The  Spanish  peseta  (p.),  divided  into  100  centiiiios  (c.),  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  frane  in  value.  The  only  valid  banknotes  are  those  of  the 
Madrid  Banco  de  Espiuna.  The  5 p.  piece  is  popularly  called  a duro; 
the  10  c.  and  5 c.  copper  coins  are  often  termed  perm  grande  and  perm 
chico  (‘big  and  little  dog’)  in  jocular  allusion  to  the  lions  in  the  coat-of- 
arms.  Change  should  be  examined  carefully,  as  base  coin  is  common. 

At  Cxibraltar  the  currency  is  English,  but  Spanish  money  is  received,  except 
at  the  post  and  telegraph  office. 


5.  Gibraltar. 


Arrival.  'I’he  ocean-going  steamers  land  and  embark  their  [lassengers 
in  their  own  steam-tenders  at  any  time  before  sunset  at  the  Commercial 
Pier  (fare  for  each  pers.  Is.  either  way).  The  tariff  for  small  boats  is  Ts.  (ir/. 
for  a row  in  the  harbour,  or  to  or  from  tbo  steamboats,  for  1-2  pers.. 
and  Is.  for  each  addit.  person;  luggage  up  to  56  lbs.  free:  excess,  6(f. 
per  56  lbs.;  or  a bargain  may  be  made  (1-2.9.  for  passenger,  inch  luggage). 
In  bad  weather  the  tariff  is  raised , in  aeeordaneo  with  the  signals  (red, 
blue,  hluish-white),  to  one-third  more,  or  douhlc,  or  Irijile  fare.  The 
porters  are  notorious  for  their  extortionate  demands.  The  charge  for  con- 
veying luggage  to  the  hotel  should  he  fixed  beforehand.  — The  Ci/sfoiii 
House  E.ramination  at  the  harbour-gate  is  confined  to  tobacco,  spirits, 
and  weapons.  Foreigners  require  a permit  from  the  Police  Office  (PI.  2) 
to  spend  the  day  on  shore,  and  if  they  intend  to  spend  the  night  the 
permit  must  he  renewed  by  their  landlord.  Between  5.30  and  8.15.  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  a cannon-shot  (gun-fire)  announces  the  closing  of  the 
Land  Port  (p.  55).  ’i’hc  other  gates  remain  open  till  11. 

Hotels  (the  inclusive  charge  for  the  day  should  he  ascertained). 
Hot.  liui.SToi.  (PI.  a).  Cathedral  Square,  quiet  and  jileasanl;  (Iuanh  Hotki, 
(PI.  b)  and  Hot.  Ckcil  (PI.  c),  both  in  Wateriiort  St.;  these  three  have 
high  charges,  from  10-12s.  a day  and  upwards;  Hot.  Paws  (PI.  f'l,  ojiposite 
the  ))08t-office,  new,  pens.  8-15  fr.  — Plainer:  Hut.  Coxtinentai,  (PI.  d). 
1'urnbull’s  Lane;  IIot.  Victuhia,  Church  St.,  cafe-restaur.;  Nuevo  Hot. 
LsuaSoi,  (PI.  e),  Irish  Town,  pens.  8.9.,  tolerable.  — The  drinking-water 
(rain-water  Irom  cisterns)  is  uot  good.  — C.AFfis.  U)iice7-s(d.  Church  St.; 
also  at  the  Assciiddg  Booms  (ji.  53b 

Cabs  (stands  at  IVaterport  (late,  Commercial  Sq..  and  Cathedral  Sipb 
rice  for  t-2  pers.  in  the  lower  town,  between  Waterport  (late  and 


.Vlameda, 


in  the 


upper  quarters  ((lovernor’s  St.)  Oif. 


till  inidnigM.  A bargain  should  be  made  beforehand. 

^ > week-days  7 a.  m.-8  p.  ni.  (on  Sun. 

^10  a.  in.).  Jhe  overland  English  mail  closes  at  6.15  a.  m.  TelOKrimh 

’ ■'""i  to  England  3rf.  or  (via 

Malta)  M.  per  word;  to  the  United  States  la.  LL-is.  nd.  per  word. 
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.5.  Route.  53 


Market  St.,  opposite  Police  Station ; /.or/o# 
/letiiianos,  Irish  Town;  Thos.  Vook  & Son  (tourist-agents),  Waterport  St 
Numerous  money-changers.  » aicipoi i 

_ T f'- t'^prayiie;  vice-consul,  .1.  />.  Uauden. 

Lloyd  8 Agents,  Smith,  Imossi,  & Co.,  Irisli  Town. 

Theatre.  Assemhly  Rooms  (PI.  8),  in  the  Alameda,  with  open-air  cafe. 

/ 1 . • (‘JO'i'P-  •(iihraltar  Chronicle’).  Penimidar  .t- 

rientat  (Smith,  Imossi,  & Co.,  Irish  Town),  weekly  between  London 
.Marseilles,  and  1 ort  Said  (lor  Australia  and  China;  comp.  HR  17 

s^il'fe's  fnTpo'r^t'sai’l  l^ondon,  .Mar- 

i r.  (lor  Australia;  comp.  HR.  17,  67);  Onnard  (M  II 

^'oik  and  Trieste  (RR.  i.'ia  lU)- 
V . .1^  "r/.*  ''-  & ^’0-.  Gish  Town  11),  V or  ;{  times  monthlv  to 

/rOnMti’*  or  via  Algiers  to  (Icnoa;  NorthUermun 

Uoi/d  (J.  Onetti  & hons,  Knginccr  Lane),  fortnightly  to  Algiers  Genoa 

Xew  York"'  V ‘''‘"0  fortnightly  between 

In  ft  and  Genoa  (comj..  RR.  16,  2-1);  thclfambun,- 

Anuurmi  (J.  <•  arran  & f,ons,  W aterport  M.)  has  excursion-steamers  onlv- 

i'mTVi  r * •'^on.  Commercial  Sq.),  occasionallv  to  Algiers  • 

thdi  Line  M . J.  S.  . smith,  Roinb  House  Lane),  weekiv  between  London 

I 6'0;  >fo/A'/  Mail  Steaiii 

et  RR  1 Wed  for  Tangier.  Mogador.  Teneritfe. 

For'  \ri  I ■ ’ ensports  Mantimes  (Imossi  & .Son),  2l8t  of  each  month 

for  Madeira  and  !s.  America;  Otdenbury-PortiKiiiexe  (A.  .Mateos  & Sons 

\lhde\l  \ niVosTV"'’r'‘‘^'  -''0Kador(R.l.l);  Naidyation 

M irsei  ie7f  t r ?K^o^  every  other  W ed.  night  to  Tangier.  Oran,  and 
Vlife.-irs  (BIL  IK,  lit):  IrtimresCorrcos  de  Africa  (J.  Onetti  ^So./s;  at 
1 , !i  ’/'■  ^ f >"eda),  from  Algcciras  to  Tangier  and  Cadiz  ^sce  R.  t b) 
Local  steamers  to  Algeciras  and  Tangier,  conip.  R.  6.  ^ 

One  Dav  ^r  even  less  when  time  pres.ses).  M’.alk  through  the  town  to 
the  Alameda  (p.  oo;;  visit  to  J.tiropa  Point  (p.  .5.'>)  and  perhans  Catalan 
Ikiy^Uo  (p.  06).  — foreigners  are  not  admitted  to  the  fortffications.^  photo- 
grajihing  or  sketching  which  is  prohibited.  ’ 

\ {fan-is.in  „f 

.>100  men),  the  key  ol  the  Mediterrane.-m . and  one  of  the  most 
important  coast-fortresses  in  the  world,  in  British  possession  since 
lf04,  and  headipiarters  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  lies  on  the  W.  slope 
ol  a hu^e  rock,  which  is  connected  with  the  .Spanish  mainland  hv 
a sandy  isthmus  only.  The  famous  rock  bounds  the  Bay  of  \lge'- 
ciras  or  (Iihraltar  on  (he  K.  ‘It  is  the  very  image  of  an  enormous 
lion,  crouched  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  .Mediterranean,  and  set 
there  to  guard  the  passage  for  its  British  mistress’  (Thackerav). 

I he  rock  is  composed  of  .Jurassic  limestone,  overlvimr  Silurian 
•slate  and  e.xtending  from  .\.  to  S.;  it  is  A M.  Iong  amr-V,  M.  in 
breadth  with  a saddle  separating  J/L  htorlyun  (l.S.M)  ft.),  the  lower 
lul  on  the  N.,  from  the  >Si(/)ial  >!ta/Hm,ihv  Hi, /heat  ft.,, 

and  the  StKjar  Loaf  Hill  {< )'  Ifanf.s  Tmoer.  1.3()1  ft.l  on  the  S. 
its  grey  masses  ascend  gradually  in  terraces  on  (he  M'.  and  .S.  sides! 
and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  the  F.  and  X.  sides. 

The  Tow.n  ok  Giuraltau  (-North  Town’)  covers  a third  of  the 
M . slope  to  the  X.,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  occupied 
by  the  Alameda,  numerous  pretty  villas,  the  barracks  of  the  Nmilh 
lawn,  and  the  l.iyhthouH,-  on  Fnropa  Point.  The  hou.ses  rise  in 
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terraces  to  a lieiglil  of  260  ft.;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark, 
and  are  relieved  hy  few  squares.  The  natives  are  chiefly  Spaniards 
and  descendants  of  many  different  Mediterranean  races.  Tlie 
numerous  Moroccans,  mostly  dealers  from  Tangier,  indicate  the 
proximity  of  the  African  coast.  The  cleanness  of  the  town  and  the 
absence  of  beggars  produce  a pleasant  impression.  The  Coal  Stores 
on  the  South  Mole  (along  with  those  of  Algiers  and  Malta;  supply 
the  vessels  bound  for  the  Suez  Canal  (about  1200  annually).  There 
is  little  other  trade  except  the  import  of  cattle  and  provisions  from 
Galicia  and  Morocco. 

The  aneieiit  name  of  the  rock  was  Kaljie,  wliile  tlio  lulls  on  the 
African  side  were  called  Abylu  (now  Sierra  llullones;  j).  108).  Together 
they  were  known  as  the  ‘Pillars  of  Hercules’,  the  entrance  to  the  ocean. 
ITnder  the  protection  of  the  divine  Hercnles-Melkarth , the  Phoenicians 
ventured  through  the  straits,  even  as  far  as  Hritain,  whence  they  brought 
the  earliest  tidings  from  the  North  and  also  cargoes  of  tin,  which  they 
mixed  with  copper  to  produce  bronze.  Kalpe  was  also  the  name  of  the 
first  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  while  Carteia.  on 
the  inner  ))art  of  the  bay,  was  ])robably  of  ancient  Iberian  origin.  Carteia 
was  still  an  important  harbour  under  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  171  B.  ('. 
it  became  the  first  Homan  colony  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  the  period  which  succeeded  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  (p. 

At  length  in  711  the  hay  re-appears  in  history,  when  Mum,  the  governor 
aiipointed  by  the  Cali}di  of  Damascus,  sent  the  Berber  Turik  ibii  Ziyud 
across  from  Ceuta  to  the  bay  of  Algeciras  on  an  expedition  against  Spain, 
in  which  he  defeated  the  Visigoths  at  Veger  de  la  Frontera,  near  C-a])0 
Trafalgar  (p.  .'>8).  Impressed  by  the  commanding  position  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  Tarik  afterwards  erected  a fort  upon  it,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Moorish  castle  (j).  i>B).  From  him  is  derived  the  name  of  Jebcl 
Turik,  ‘mountain  of  Tarik’,  corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  In  18(i9  Gibraltar 
was  captured  by  At.  J'dres  de.  (iuzmdv  (el  Jiueiw)  for  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Castile:  the  Moors  recaptured  it  in  1333,  hut  in  1JI>2  lost  it  again  to  the 
Spaniards.  In  consequence  of  the  plundering  of  Gibraltar  by  Algerian 
))irates  under  Khcireddin  ()).  221),  Charles  V.  ordered  the  fortifications 
to  he  reconstructed  and  new  ramparts  to  he  built  from  the  S.  side  of  the 
town  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  ItilO  the  Spanish  Admiral  Meudoza  caused 
the  last  Moriscoes  of  Andalusia  to  be  sent  back  to  Morocco  from  this  very 
port,  where  their  ancestors  had  so  long  held  sway,  and  whence  they  had 
gone  forth  to  conquer  the  whole  peninsula.  After  having  undergone  ten 
sieges  at  various  periods,  the  fortress  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the 
livitish  fleet  unter  Adw.  George  Bookc  and  Prince  George  of  llei^se- 
Ihirmstadt  in  1701.  during  the  S]ianish  War  of  Succession,  and  was  stoutly 
and  successfully  defended  by  them  during  a six  months’  bombardment 
by  the  S})aniards  and  the  French  (1701-.')).  'J'he  thirteenth  siege  (1727) 
!ind  the  ‘great  siege’  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  (1779-83)  wore  also 
unsuceessful,  the  British  commander  then  being  Gcu.  Eliott,  afterwards 
I, Old  Ileathfield.  By  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  Great  Britain  was 
eouhrmed  in  her  jiossession  of  the  historic  rock. 

Ihe  obler  I outifications  on  the  coast,  from  Land  Port  on  the  N.  to 
I.uiopa  I oii'I  on  the  S.,  those  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  rock  above  Euroiia 
oint.  and  those  on  the  N.  side  (the  tamous  underground  galleries,  p.  BB) 
have  in  late  j ears  been  strengtbened  by  the  construetion  of  a fort  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  armed  ivith  guns  of  the  largest  calibre. 
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inner  Waterport  Gate,  whicli  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Moorisli 
wharf.  This  brings  us  to  the  S.  E.  to  Caskmates  Squakk. 

Adjacent,  on  the  S.,  is  Watkkpokt  Street,  with  the  chief 
buildings,  forming,  together  with  the  parallel  street  to  the  AV. 
called  Irish  Town,  the  chief  business  quarter. 

AVaterport  Street  is  prolonged  to  the  S.  by  Church  Street. 
Beyond  Commercial  Square  and  the  Exchange  (PI.  3)  we  come  to 
the  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  4),  on  the  left,  originally  a mosque, 
l)ut  restored  by  the  ‘Catholic  kings’  (p.  75)  after  1502;  there  now 
remains  little  worth  seeing  except  the  Moorish  orange-court.  — 

.\  little  farther  on,  on  the  same  side  is  the  Supreme  Court  (PI.  7), 
with  its  pretty  garden.  To  the  right,  in  Cathedral  Square,  stands 
the  Anglican  Cathedral  (PI.  G),  built  in  the  Moorish  style. 

The  southmost  part  of  this  line  of  streets  is  Southport  Street, 
where,  on  the  right,  rises  the  Convent,  once  a Franciscan  estab- 
lishment, now  the  Government  House  (governor.  Sir  Arch.  Hunter), 
the  garden  of  which  contains  a venerable  dragon-tree  (p.  30).  At 
the  S.  end  of  this  street  is  Southport  (date,  which  is  always  open, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  but  restored  in  1883.  Outside 
the  gate,  on  the  left,  is  the  small  2’rafalgar  Cemetery,  where  the 
British  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (p.  58)  are  buried. 

The  Alameda,  l)eyond  the  gale,  a tine  promenade  with  rich 
subtro])ical  vegetation,  was  laid  out  by  (tovernor  George  Don  in 
1814.  A military  band  plays  near  the  .A.ssembly  Rooms  (p.  53)  on 
Sun.  and  AA'ed.  from  3-5,  or  in  summer  in  the  evening.  To  the  AA'. 
we  overlook  the  Naval  Harbour,  with  its  dockyard,  quays,  and 
long  South  Mole. 

.4  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Southport  Gate  is  Prince  Edward's 
Gate,  a second  exit  to  the  S.  from  the  town,  whence  the  *Europa 
Main  Road  ascends  gently  along  the  AV.  slope  of  the  rock,  above 
the  .Alameda  Gardens,  between  gardens  and  villas.  Below  it,  on  the 
right,  farther  on,  are  the  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Buena  Vista 
Barracks.  Lastly,  a little  way  short  of  a signal-station,  we  descend 
between  the  fissured  rocks  of  the  fJuropa  J\iss  to  (l'/^  M.)  Europa 
Point,  with  its  great  Lighthou.se,  the  much-eroded  S.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  The  road  then  turns  to  the  N.,  soon  affording  a view 
of  the  Spanish  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  Governor's  Cottage  and 
the  Monkeys’  Cave  hidden  among  the  rocks. 

The  Moorish  Ca.stle,  above  the  artillery  barracks,  begun  by  - 
Tank  in  713  and  completed  in  742,  is  entered  through  the  Civil 
Prison  (verbal  permission  required  by  foreigners).  .Access  to  the 
Subterranean  Galleries  of  the  fortress,  lying  below  the  castle  and 
dating  from  1782  (comp.  p.  54),  is  now  limited  to  British  subjects. 

From  the  Alarket  (p.  54)  we  may  walk  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
Land  Pmi  (^notice  as  to  closing  should  be  observed;  comp.  p.  52), 
and  ])ast  the  Inundation,  a s])ace  which  may  be  flooded  for  defensive 
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pui’poses  (made  in  1705),  to  the  North  Front,  which  forms  paid 
of  the  low  neck  of  land  below  the  N.  slopes  of  the  rock.  From  this 
point  the  Devil’s  Tower  Road  leads  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  Ceiaetei'ieti, 
to  the  Devil’s  Tower  (10  min.  from  the  Land  Port),  probably  an  old 
Genoese  watch-tower.  The  road  then  turns  to  the  S.  to  Catalan 
Bay,  below  the  E.  flank  of  the  rook,  just  allowing  room  for  the 
little  flshing-village  of  Culeta.  The  rocks  contain  several  caves. 

Beyond  the  Neutral  Ground,  550  yds.  in  breadth,  we  eoiue  to  the 
Slianish  town  of  Li-nea  de  la  Concepcioix  (29,000  inhab.),  JM.  to  tlie 
N.  of  Gibraltar,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  old  Spanish  lines  of  defence, 
long  since  demolished.  The  place  is  uninteresting. 


6.  From  Gibraltar  to  Seville. 

a.  ViA  Bobadilla  and  Utrera. 

Stk.v.mhoat  from  (iihraltar  (Commercial  Pier)  to  Ahjeciras  Puerto  in 
'/a  hr.  (fare  I’/a  or  1 p.;  passengers  with  through-tickets  have  their  luggage 
conveyed  gratis). — R.ailway  from  Algeciras  Puerto  to  Seville,  214  M.,  in 
IOV2  hrs.  (51  p.  20,  40  p.  20,  24  p.  85  c.);  carriages  are  changed  at  Bobadilla, 
La  Koda,  and  Utrera.  Rail.  Restaurants  at  Ronda,  Bobadilla,  and  Utrera. 
'I'here  are  through-expresses  from  Granada  to  Seville  (thrice  weekly,  in 
7-'/4  hrs.),  but  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  Algeciras  trains. 

Alyeciras  (Hot.  Reina Cristina,  first-class;  Hot.  Anglo-Hisj)aiio ; 
Hot.  Marina;  Brit,  vice-cons.,  AV.  J.  Smith;  pop.  13,3U0;,  a small 
town  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  a winter  resort 
of  Englisii  and  American  visitors.  The  famous  Morocco  Conference 
icomj).  p.  !)6)  of  1906  was  held  in  the  Casa  Consistorial  or  town- 
hall.-  -Local  steamer  to  Ceuta,  see  p.  102. 

The  train  for  Bobadilla,  soon  after  starting,  crosses  the  rivers 
J’ahnones  and  GuadarraiKjue.  To  the  right  we  have  a final  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Algeciras  and  the  African  coast.  Beyond  (S’’/^  M.) 
SanBoyue  we  traverse  extensive  jjlantations  of  cork-trees  (p.  171). 
26  M.  Jimena;  36  M.  Gaucin,  in  Ww  Gnadiaro  Valley,  the  station 
for  the  little  town  high  up  on  the  hills,  5'/o  M.  to  the  E. — We  next 
pass  through  the  romantic  Guadiaro  llaviiie,  and  tlirough  many 
tunnels  under  the  slopes  of  the  Sin'ra  de  Honda,  and  skirt  the 
loot  of  the  barren  limestone  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Lihar. 

65'/,,  M.  Ronda  (2460ft.;  Rail.  Restaur.;  Hot.  Reina  A'ictoria, 
lirst-class,  i)eus.  Irom  17'/.2  or  20]).;  Hot.  Roval,  in  the  new, town, 
Englisii,  ])ens.  from  12'/.,  p.,  good;  pop.  19,000),  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Spain,  occupying  a jilateau  girdled  by  grand 
mountains.  From  the  station  we  follow  the  Carrera  de  Esiiinel  to  the 
A\  . to  tlie  Calle  de  Castelar,  the  main  street  of  the  new  town,  and 
the  Plaza  de  Toros  (bull-ring).  Krom  the  railed-in  platforms  of 
the  J’aseo  de  la  Merced,  a park  a little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  jilafia, 
we  enjoy  a line  view,  witli  the  foaming  Gnadalevin,  or  Guadiaro’ 
some  660  11.  bedow  us.  The  I'nenie  Nnero,  crossing  at  the  S.  em! 
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of  the  main  street  (p.  56)  from  the  new  town  to  the  old  town,  affords 
a splendid  view  of  the  *Ravine  of  the  (inadalevin  {El  Tajo,  ‘the 
cutting’),  about  330  ft.  deep  and  filled  with  the  spray  of  the  river. 
I he  bed  of  the  latter  is  strewn  with  rocks  and  the  abrupt  sides  of 
the  gorge  are  thickly  overgrown  with  cactus. 

Tlie  train  descends  between  olives  and  cork-trees  into  the 
valley  of  the  Cuadalde  (p.  59),  and  then  cuts  through  the  last 
N.  spurs  of  the  S.  Andalusian  Mts. 

110  M.  Bobadilla  (1240  ft.;  Kail.  Kestaur.)  is  the  junction 
for  Cordova  (sec  K.  !)),  Granada  (.see  H.  9),  and  Malaga  (K.  11). 

W'e  follow  the  Cordova  line  as  far  as  (124'/2  M.)  La  Roda 
(comp.  |).  72;  change  carr.),  and  then  turn  to  the  W . to  (147  M.) 
(ftiHua  and  (ICO'/g  M.)  ^larchetui,  junction  of  the  Utrera  and  Cor- 
dova line  (p.  59).  \\  c next  cross  the  (jrvadaira  (p.  59)  and  pass 
(184  M.i  Empalnie  de  Moron.  At  (194  M.)  Utrera  (Rail.  Kestaur. ; 
change  carr.)  we  join  the  Cadiz  and  Seville  line  ^K.  6 b). 

Ihe  train  now  runs  to  the  X.AV.,  mostly  through  fertile  land 
(oranges,  pomegranates,  olives),  and  crosses  the  Guadaira. 

214  M.  Seville  (Estacibn  San  Bernardo  or  de  Cadiz),  see  p.  551. 


b.  Vifi,  Tangier  and  Cadiz. 

Fkom  (UIIIUAI.TAR)  Ai.oecibas  TO  Cadiz.  Steamers  of  the  Vaporee 
tun-eos  de  Africa  (agents  at  (iihpaltar  and  Algeciras,  see  p.  5.S;  at  Tangier. 
]).  yS;  at  Cadiz,  p.  58)  from  Algeciras  (steainlioats  from  (iibraltar,  see  p .50) 
every  morning  except  on  Mon.  & Frid.  (from  Cadiz  daily  except  on  Sun 
& llmrs.)  to  (.‘nirs.)  Tangier  .and  (9  hrs.)  Cadiz  (fares  1st  cl.  30  p..  and  el. 
d.l  p.^j  to  langier  only  J5  or  12  p.).  From  (Til»raltar  to  I'angier  there  i)lv 
on  Tiies.,  Thurs.,  and  Wed.  the  small  cargo-steamers  of  the  Bland  Line 
(about  2V4  hrs.;  10  or  5 p.).  Steamers  of  the  Hall  Line  plv  weekly  and 
those  of  the  Koval  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  the  Oldenhurg-Portuguese  lines 
mentioned  at  p.  101,  as  well  as  of  the  Navigation  Mixte,  plv  oecasionallv 
to  Cadiz.  The  voyage  to  Cadiz  via  Tangier  is  picturesque  'in  itself,  anil 
It  afforils  also  a most  interesting  glimpse  of  Moorish-Mohammedan  life  at 
langier.  On  the  other  liiand  the  steamboat  communieation  is  uncertain 
in  stormy  weather,  and  to  many  travellers  the  voyage,  especially  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  is  very  trying. 

From  Cadiz  to  Sf.vili.e,  95  M.,  railway  in  3', ■4-.')' ,'4  hrs.  (fares  19  p.  80, 

1 1 p.  50,  8 p.  TO  c.).  Railway  Restaurant  at  I'trera  only. 

For  Alyeciras  and  the  voyage  through  the  Straits,  see  pp.  56.  5. 
As  far  as  Tarifa  the  steamers  usually  skirt  the  Andalusian  coast, 
and  then  strike  across  the  straits  to  the  semicircular  Bay  of 
Taiiyiei-,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cajte  Malahafa. 

Tangier,  see  p.  98. 

After  leaving  the  Bay  of  Tangier  we  sight  Sparfel  (p.  I(l2i 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  In  clear  weather  we  command  a beautiful 
retrospect  of  the  mountainous  coast,  as  far  jis  the  Sierra  Bullones 
(p.  103).  Opposite,  on  the  Sp.anish  coast,  where  the  hills  gradually 
recede,  at  the  X.M  . end  of  the  shallow  Buy  of  Barbate,  rises  ('ajie 
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Trafalgar,  tlie  Proniontori mn  Jnnonla  of  the  Koinaiis  and  Taraj 
al-Ghdr  (‘cape  of  caverns’)  of  the  Moors.  Tlie  tall  lighthouse  on 
the  cajje  is  visible  at  night  from  a distance  of  '2’2  M.  It  was  here, 
on  21st  Oct.  1805,  that  Xelsun  won  the  brilliant  victory  over  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  under  ViUeneuve  and  Gravina 
that  cost  him  his  life  and  made  Hidtain  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Farther  along  the  sandy  coast,  are  the  little  town  of  Conil  and 
the  insignificant  Cape  Boche,  beyond  which  we  sight  San  Fer- 
nando (p.  50).  At  length,  rising  out  of  the  bine  sea,  appear  tin' 
lofty  quays  and  the  white  houses  of  Cadiz,  overtopped  by  the  cathe- 
dral, a beautiful  sight  in  sunny  weather.  We  steer  round  Fort 
San  Sebastian,  skirt  the  cliffs  of  Los  C>ehinos  and  Las  Pnercas. 
and  enter  the  broad  Bay  of  (\idiz. 

Cadiz.  — Auitiv.M,.  Passengers  of  tlie  Vapores  Correos  de  Africa 
steainer.s  are  landed  in  tenders  gratis,  but  heavy  Inggagi'  is  taken  ashore 
by  special  boats  according  to  tariff.  Tlie  nKindmiero,  or  porter,  usually 
gets  >/j‘t  !'•  for  taking  luggage  to  the  Aditann  (eustoin-bonse)  or  to  the 
hotel.  — The  Haii.w.^y  8tatiox  (Estacidn)  lies  at  the  harbour. 

lloTEi.s  (comp.  ]).  .'ll).  Jlot.  de  France,  I’laza  de  Loreto,  pens,  from 
Hot.  Conti iiciif at.  t'alle  del  Diupie  de  Tetuan  23;  lUd.  de  Cadiz, 
Plaza  de  la  Const itucion,  pens,  from  10  p. 

Cafes.  Ceri'eccria  Inylesa,  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  corner  of  Calle 
del  Dmjue  de'l'etuan;  Caf6  Imperial,  t'alle  del  Dmiue  de  Tetuan  (1;  Cer- 
rereria  Atemana,  Calle  Zorrilla  2. 

Post  Office  (Correo),  Calle  del  Sacramento  1.—  'rEi.KOUAi-n  Office. 
Alameda  de  .Xpodaca  20. 

Baxkeus.  Ant.  Ficre>.t-  Co.  (Agents  of  Credit  l.yonnais),  Calle  Diego  de 
Cadiz  5:  Amai’o  l)narte&  Co.,  Plaza  de  Mina  IS.  Money  Ciea-noeks.  Ca^a 
de  Cambio,  Calle  de  San  Francisco  S and  10. 

CoNsci.s.  llritisb  Vice-('onsul,  R.  A.  Ctdrert.  Alameda  20.  — F.  S.  Con- 
sular Agent,  J.  Sanderson,  Alameda  12.  — Li.oyk's  Aoent,  II.  MaePherson, 
San  (tines  O. 

Steaaiiioat  Lines.  Hall  Line,  weekly  from  London  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz. 
(tibraltar,  and  Malaga  (comp.  pp.  1,  89);  the  Compania  Trasatldntica 
(office  in  the  Calle  Isabel  la  Catolica)  has  a Philippine  Line  (monthly 
from  Liverpool  to  Lisbon,  etc.;  comp.  p.  1),  a Canary  Line,  and  several 
others;  Vapores  Correos  de  Africa  (agent.  Antonio  Millan),  comp.  i>.  .'>7; 
steamers  of  the  Austro-  American  Line  (office,  Yiuda  de  K.  Alcon)  ply 
between  Trieste,  Almeria,  Las  Palmas,  and  Buenos  Ayres;  Xarefiacidn 
e Indnstria  (Viuda  do  11.  Alcon),  for  the  Canaries. 

Cadiz,  Span.  Cadiz,  tbo  Gadir  of  the  J’lupiiioiaus  ami  Gades 
ol  the  Koimuis,  now  a provincial  cajiital  of  (>4,100  inhab.,  and  a 
forfre.ss,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a low  limestone  rock, 
wbich  was  once  an  island,  on  ibe  W.  side  of  the  Hay  of  Cadi/. 

From  the  harbour  or  from  tbe  railway-station  we  cross  tbc  I’laza 
Isabel  Segunda  eitber  to  the  Calle  Alon'so  el  Sabio  and  the  Cathe- 
dral (Oatedral  Nueva),  or  to  the  Calle  del  Sacramento,  leading  to 
the  Torre  delViyia  or  de  Tavira,  102  ft.  high,  which  is  accessible 
only  by  special  permission  of  the  Capitania  del  I'uerfo  (Calle  de 
Aduana).  The  toil  (151  steps;  fee  80-50  c.)  commands  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  town,  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  tbe  sea.  with  its 
tlat-roofcd  houses  and  their  niiradores  or  belvederes. 
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Tlie  Calle  Sagasta,  tho  second  side-street  otfthe  ('allp  del  .Sacra- 
mento, leads  to  the  right  into  the  Calle  del  Dnque  de  Tetuan,  the 
chief  artery  of  tratlic,  which  ends  in  the  busy  Plaza  de  la  Constitn- 
ci6n  to  the  N.W.  A little  t(»  the  N.E.,  in  the  pretty  Plaza  de  Mina, 
is  the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes,  the  picture-gallery  of  which  con- 
tains several  admirable  works  by  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  and  other 
masters.  (Adni.  9-3,  in  summer  7-4;  Sun.  and  holidays  10-3.) 

On  the  N.  outskirts  of  the  town  arc  the  beautiful  *(Jardens  of 
the  Alameda  de  Apodaca  and  the  Bar/pie  (tenures,  with  their  tine 
]»alms.  On  the  .S.  side  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  W.  end  of 
the  shadeless  Paseo  del  Sur,  rises  the  former  (tapuchin  convenl- 
ehureh  of  Santa  ('atalina  (ring  on  the  left  in  the  adjacent  court; 
adni.  20  (’.).  containing  Murillo's  last  work,  the  ^Betrothal  of 
St.  Catharine. 

The  Hailw.w  to  Skvim.k  runs  along  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  connects  Cadiz  with  the  mainland,  rounds  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
passing  between  salt-marshes,  where  salt  is  obtained  by  evapor- 
ation, and  then  strikes  across  the  delta  of  the  (inadalete.  The 
chief  stations  are  the  naval  harbour  of  San  Fernamlo,  the  sea- 
baths  of  J'nertn  Real,  and  the  Pnetiade  Santa  Maria  (‘El  Puerto'). 
Turning  to  the  N.E.,  the  train  now  runs  through  a hilly  country  to 
(BO'/a  M.)  Jei'ez  (or  Xeres)  de  la  Frantera,  the  third-richest  town 
in  Spain,  with  52,500  inhab.,  far-famed  for  its  ‘sherry’. 

Our  next  run  is  through  moor,  alternating  with  fertile  tracts, 
to  (75  M.)  Utrei’a  (p.  57),  junction  for  l.a  Hoda  (and  Bobadilla. 
B.  (ia),  and  also  for  the  direct  line  to  Cordova,  l.astly,  we  cross  the 
(iiiadairn  to  i95  M.)  Serille  (Estacion  de  Cadiz,  see  below). 


7.  Seville. 

Railway  Stations,  l.  Kstocidu  Ran  lierma-do  or  de  Cddiz  (PI.  F, 
(i,  1;  K.ail.  Kestaur.),  for  tlie  line  to  lOrera  (Cadiz,  Oranada,  Malaga). — 
2.  Estacidn  de  Odrdoha  or  de  Madrid  (PI.  1).  5,  6;  Kestaur.),  near  the 
(.luadalquivir.  Hotel  carriages  anil  cahs  at  both.  Tariff,  see  j).  (50. 

Hotels  (eonip.  p.  51).  *Hi)T.  de  M.xdrid  (PI.  a ; 1).  E,  1),  Calle  de  Mendez 
Niines  2,  with  dependance  (PI.  h;D,  ■!),  in  the  Plaza  del  Padtieo,  pens, 
from  12'/a  (in  spring  1.5)  p.;  *1Iot.  de  Inoi..\tekra  (PI.  f;  E,  1),  Plaza  Nn- 
eva  13,  newly  tittea  up,  pens,  from  12'/*  p. ; Hot.  de  Pahis  (PI.  c;  1),  I), 
Plaza  del  Pacitieo,  with  two  denendances  (PI.  d),  similar  charges;  these 
three  claim  to  be  first-class.  — Hot.  de  Koma  (PI.  e;  1),  4),  Plaza  del  l)n- 
mie  de  la  Victoria  6,  jiens.  from  9 p.;  Hot.  de  Oiueste  (PI.  i;  E,  1),  Plaza 
Nneva  8,  pens.  7-10  p.;  Pkssios  i.a  Pesissci.ar  (PI.  g;  E,  1),  Plaza  Nneva 
20;  Ceiti,  Hotei.  (PI.  h;  E,  1),  Calle  de  Mendez  Niifiez  18  &23;  HOt.  de 
i.a  Paix  (PI.  k;  E,  1),  same  street,  Xo.  11;  Hot.  SimOn  (Pl.n;  1),  4).  Calle 
O’Donnell  23,  pens.  7p.;  Hot.  Kestacr.  Amiamiira.  Calle  Santa  Maria  de 
Oraeia  (I’l.  ]),  4).  — During  Holy  Week  (semana  santa)  and  the  Feria  (p.  Oo) 
charges  are  doubled  almost  everywhere,  and  rooms  should  he  secured  long 
beforehand. 

Caf6s.  Pasaje  de  Oriente  (see  below);  Cerveceria  Ivylesa  (Plngl. 
beer)  and  Cafe  de  I'arix.  both  in  the  Calle  de  la  Campana;  I'erin  L'hica, 
near  tlie  .\yuntamiento  (]i.  (5.5). - Restmirnnt.  * I’anfijr  dr  (h-irvfr,  Calh' 
de  las  Sierpes. 
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The  Tramways  {Tranvias;  cars  stop  wliere  required;  passengers  ring 
to  alight)  all  start  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn  (PI.  Pj,  3).  For  a gene- 
ral view  of  the  city  the  circular  lines  ‘Constitueion,  Roario,  Macarena’  (red 
cross)  and  ‘Clonstitucidn,  Puerta  Real,  Puerta  de  Jerez’  (green  cross)  are 
recommended.  The  ‘Linea  del  Parque’  runs  to  tlie  park  on  line  after- 
noons only. 


Cabs. 


One-horse,  per  drive 
„ per  hour 
'I'wo-tiorse,  per  drive 
„ per  hour 


1-2  pers.  i 

3-4  pers. 

by 

day 

at  night  1 

by  day 

at  night 

1 

P- 

2 p. 

D/o  p. 

2’/..  p. 

2 

3 „ . 

S'/s 

4 

2 

■1  « 1 

9 

•1 

3 

b a 

3 „ 

•b  a 

'I'lie  night  liours  are  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  iSmall  articles  25  c. ; 
trunk  under  66  lbs.  (30  kilos)  50  c..  heavier  1 p. — During  the  Semana 
Santa  and  the  Feria  fares  are  about  double  (but  not  for  baggage),  and 
bargaining  is  advisable.  Driving  on  Holy  Thursday  and  (food  P'riday 
is  ])rohibitcd. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  {C'orreos  n Telegrafos ; PI.  D.  d),  Calle 
lie  las  Sierpes.  Poste-restanto  hours  are  from  8.15  to  0.15,  from  12.15 
to  2.15,  and  6-7  p.  m. 

Bank.s.  Credit  Li/citiiais,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes  87;  Buuco  Jlispaiio- 
A III  erica  no,  same  street,  Ko.  01;  Banco  de  CartaycJia,  Calle  Rioja  18. 

Con.sitls.  Rritish,  A.  ]..  Kei/ser,  Chiearieros  10  (to  the  K.  of  the  Au- 
diencia,  PI.  F,3);  vice-consul,  A.  Henderson.  — Ihiited  States,  t'/i.  6'.  17- 
nans,  Mereaileres  50  (PI.  E,  3);  vice-consul,  C.  KarminKki.  Lloyd’s 
Agent,  Jose  Dmiipe,  Marques  de  Santa  Ana  11. 

English  Church,  Plaza  del  Museo  (PI.  D,  5).  Services  in  winter. 

Theatres.  *Tcatro  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  1),  E,  4),  Calle  de  Tetuan, 
for  operas  and  ballet;  Teatro  de  Verrantes  (PI.  C,  4),  Calle.  Amor  de  Dios, 
for  short  dramas,  etc.  — Bull  Ring  {rin::a  de.  Toros;  PI.  F,  I,  '■>).  P'amous 
‘corridas’  on  Easter  Sunday  and  during  the  Feria. 

Church  Festivals.  Most  curious  among  these  are  the  *Processions 
(pasos)  of  the  brotherhoods  during  Holy  Week,  which  attract  crowds  of 
spectators.  They  are  best  witnessed  from  the  stand  in  front  of  the  town- 
hall  (seat  for  the  4 days  10  p.). — The  *Feria  (18-20th  April),  a pic- 
turesque poj)ular  festival,  founded  in  1847,  is  held  in  the  Prado  de  San 
Schastian  (PI.  (i.  1,  2),  where  wealthy  families  have  their  own  tents. 

Sights.  Most  of  the  churches  are  open  in  the  morning  only;  the 
Cidhedral  (p.  63)  till  12  and  after  3.30.  In  the  Sacristia  de  los  Calices 
(p.  61)  a ticket  (permiso)  for  this  sacristia,  for  the  Sacristia  klayor,  the. 
Sala  Capitular,  and  the  closed  chapels  is  obtained  for  2 p..  The  Capilla 
Heal  is  open  in  the  forenoon  only  (fee  p.).  The  services  of  the  iin- 
l>orf unate  guides  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  (liralda  may  be  dispensed  with. 
During  Holy  Week,  when  the  churches  are  open  all  day,  the  inspection 
of  their  art-treasures  is  scarcely  possible.  Admission  to  collections  in 
private  bouses  and  charitable  institutions  is  readily  granted  as  a rule, 
hut  seldoni  without  difficulty  on  Sundays  and  holidays  anil  during  Holy 
Week.  'Pile  usual  days  and  hours  of  admission  are 

’^Ahdzar  (n.  61),  week-days  11-4;  tickets  (1  ji.)  an'  issued  at  tlie  of- 
fice at  the  hack  of  the  Patio  de  las  Banderas  (door  Xo.  11). 

Casa  de  Pi/atos  (p.  65),  daily  (50  c.,  for  the  poor). 

*(iji-alda  (\).  62),  daily  (25  c.);  no  one  allowed  to  ascend  alone. 

. '‘OSpiUd  de  la  Caridad  (p.  67),  dailv  (fee  '/..-lit.);  clear  weather 
indispensable:  afternoon  light  host. 

*Mnseo  Provincial  (]).  66),  dailv  10-3  (in  summer  10-4).  On  Sun.  the 
.\rchfeological  Museum  is  o|)en  fill  1 onlv. 

Two  D\ys  (when  time  is  limitedV  1st.  Forenoon.  I'laza  de  la  Consti. 
Inciiin  (]).  (55),  Cathedra!  (p.  6:C.  Alcazar  (p.  61);  afternoon,  t<atle  de  las 
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(p.  6j).  LUm  dc  P Halos  (p.  65);  towards  ovoiiiiig,  ascoiil  of  the 
(rimMa  {p.  6l).  — 2n(l.  l;orenoon,  .Uiiseion  (p.  66);  afternoon,  Caridad 
(p.  d7),  I a SCO  de  las  Dcltcias  (p.  67),  and  Parque  ^lavia  L'idsa  (p.  68). 

Seville,  Sei-illa  (83  ft.),  a city  of  145,300  inliab.,  the 

capital  ot  Andalusia  and  of  the  province  of  Sevilla,  the  seat  of  an 
.'Vrchbishop  and  ol  a Tfnivcrsity,  lies  in  a broad  plain  on  the  left 
bank  ot  the  tawny  (Tua<lal(/uivir,  opposite  the  suburb  of  Triana. 
At  flood-tide  sea-going  ve.s.sels  of  23  ft.  drauglit  can  ascend  the  river 
to  the  (|uays  of  Seville,  wliicli.  though  54'/^  M.  from  the  sea,  can 
thus  claim  to  be  a seaport.  The  harbour  is  annually  entered  bv  about 
1000  vessels,  of  1>/^  millions  aggregate  tonnage.  The  city  combines 
the  leatures  ol  a seaport  with  gay  scenes  of  popular  life  and  a 
wealth  of  treasures  of  art.  The  houses  in  the  narrow  winding 
■streets,  the  heritage  of  the  Moorish  period,  often  contain  charming 
innei  courts,  called  pdfios,  where  the  inhal)itants  sjicnd  most  of 
tlieir  time  in  summer.  The  larger  plaza,H  or  s(iuares  are  mostiv 
planted  with  oranges  or  })alm-trees. 

Seville,  a.s  its  ancient  name  IlispnUs  indicates,  wa.s  oiiffinallv  an 
Iherian  settlement.  Ever  since  the  2nd  cent.  B.  C.  its  navip-ahle  liveV  has 
niade  Seville  a ])lace  of  importance.  In  111  it  hecame  the  capital  of  the 
\andals  (p.  322),  and  in  111  the  seat  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  who  however 
migrated  in  667  to  the  more  central  Toledo.  During  the  Moorish  period 
Seville,  alternately  with  ^farakesh , was  a favourite  residence  of  the 
I' ■'^•"’o''''"les  (p.  !).■>);  and  particularly  under  Yusuf  Aha 
I ""der  Y(d:uli  ibn  Yusuf  (lisi-ns)  siirnamed  A/- 

.ilansur  ( the  victorious’),  it  was  eniliellished  with  many  sumptuous  Imild- 
11',*^®’..®'“  . surpassed  t'ordova  in  population.  Tlie 

I hristiaii  period  hegins  with  Frederick  HI.  (‘the  saint’)  of  Castile,  who 
captured  the  city  in  l2ts  and  made  it  his  residence.  Among  his  de- 
scendants was  I’edro  I.  (1350-69),  surnanied  ‘the  Cruel’,  of  whom  mam 
anecdotes  are  still  current.  Since  the  discovery  of  America  .Seville  ha's 
prospered  greatly  and  vies  with  Cadiz  as  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Spain 

At  Seville  were  horn  Spain’s  two  greatest  painters,  Yelds:nuez 
11)60;  eourt-jiainter  at  Madrid  from  1623  onwarils)  and  MvriUo  (1617-82). 
Here  too  is  laid  the  scene  of  several  famous  operas:  Mozart's  Don  Juaii 
and  Figaro,  Possini’s  Barher  of  Seville,  and  liizt’f's  Carmen 

^’"llielxiu,  in  the  ‘Mediaival  Towns  .Series’ 
(London,  190.3);  and  ‘.Sc\ille’.  hy  A.  .7.  C'alvrrt  (London.  1907). 


a.  The  Plaza  del  Triunfo  with  the  Alcazar  and  the 

Cathedral. 

Wc  begin  our  walk  at  the  Pt.aza  lki.  Tiuinko  (IM.  E,  3),  wliicli 
is  boumlerl  by  three  imposing  edifices,  the  Lonja  on  the  AV.  side, 
the  Alcazar  on  the  .S.,  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  N. 

1 he  Casa  Lonja  (PL  F,  3),  the  Exchange,  built  in  (lie  higli- 
Kenaissance  style  in  1583-98,  contains  on  the  upper  floor  (he 
Archive  General  de  Indias,  with  the  Spanish  charters  and  deeds 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  government  of  America  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Fine  view  from  the  roof,  especially  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  *Alcdzar  (Pl.F,  3;  adm.,  see  ji.  60),  originally  a castle  of 
the  Almohade  Yusuf  Abfi  Vakfib  (1181  ; see  above),  dates  in  its 
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present  I'uriii  mainly  from  the  time  of  kings  Tedro  1.  t,p.  01)  and 
Ilenry  II.  (1369-79),  who  caused  the  castle  to  be  restored  by 
Moorish  architects  in  the  Mudejar  style  (p.  51).  Later  alterations 
date  from  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  (1526),  riiilipll.  (1569),  and 
riiiliplY.  (1624),  wliile  modern  restorations  (1857-89)  have  ma- 
terially changed  the  character  of  the  interior. 

Tlie  Exteuiok  witli  its  pinnacled  corner-towers,  still  has  the  char- 
acter of  a mediasval  casth*.  From  the  entrance  in  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  Plaza  del  Triunfo  we  first  cross  the  large  Patio  de  las  Banderas,  in 
which  are  the  ticket-office  and  a vaulted  gateway  (‘apeadero’)-  Thence 
we  may  proceed  straight  to  the  garden  (see  below),  or  to  the  right  to 
the  Patio  de  la  Monteria , the  inner  court,  planted  with  oranges  and 
palms.  Very  striking  is  the  splendid  *C'hiek  Fao.cde  of  the  inner  Alcazar. 
The  l)eautiful  windows  and  side-entrances  are  framed  with  toothed  arches ; 
above  them  runs  a rich  stalactite  frieze  crowned  with  a far-projecting 
timber  roof  resting  on  quaint  corbels.  Arabic  inscriptions  in  Cutic  char- 
acters (p.  150)  serve  for  decoration. 

The  ArAiiTMENTs  in  the  interior  are  grouped  round  the  Patio  de  las 
Doncellas  (‘court  of  the  maidens’),  erected  in  1369-79,  l)ut  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IT.  The  lower  story  is  preceded  by 
superb  Moorish  arcades  resting  on  coupled  Renaissance  columns.  The 
upper  walls  in  open-work  are  richly  embellished  witli  stucco.  The  chief 
rooms  on  the  groundtloor  are.  on  tlic  S.E.,  the  Salon  de  Carlos  Quinto 
with  its  line  ‘azulejos’  (or  files)  and  timber  coiling;  on  the  S.'W.,  the 
quadrangular  domed  *Saldn  de  Emhajadores,  also  richly  decorated  with 
azulejos,  and  the  Patio  de  las  Munecas  (dolls’  court),  modern  in  its  upper 
parts,  so  called  from  the  figures  which  adorn  it. 

From  the  A])oadero  (see  above)  we  may  lastly  visit  the  Gakdex  of 
the  Alcazar,  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  a pavilion  of  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  a grotto,  and  fountains. 

Ileturning  to  the  I’laza  del  Triunfo,  wc  face  Ibe  Catbedral,  with 
llie  (bipilla  Heal  (p.  64),  projecting  on  tbe  E.,  and  the  clock-tower 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  church,  the  famous  — 

**Giralda  fPl.  F,  3),  the  cons])icuous  landmark  of  the  city. 
It  was  originally  the  minaret  of  the  principal  iiloorish  mos(|ne. 
built  in  brick  by  the  architect  Jdbir  for  Yakub  ibn  Yiisuf  (p.  61 1 
in  lt84-96.  The  tower  ta])crs  slightly  towards  the  top  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  harmonious  proportions.  It  is  square  in  lorm, 
each  side  being  45  ft.  long,  and  its  walls  are  7 ft.  thick.  The 
ui)per  wall-surfaces  adjoining  the  windows,  at  a height  of  about 
80  ft.  above  tbe  ground,  are  diapered  with  a net-work  of  Ara- 
besquc-like  sunken  panels,  and  are  further  enlivened  with  niches. 
Instead  of  being  crowned  with  a pinnacled  platform  (see  altar- 
piece,  p.  64),  the  tower  now  has  a belfry  (1568),  capped  by  a small 
dome  (305  ft.),  on  which  stands  tbe  (Tlrordillo,  or  vane,  a bronze 
female  figure  representing  Faith. 

The  ’“Ascent  (j).  60)  is  most  enjoyable  towards  evening.  Entrance  by 
tbe  (loor  in  the  8. PI.  angle.  .\n  easy  inclined  plane,  in  36  sections,  anil 
ending  in  16  steps,  ascends  to  the  first  gallery,  where  the  belts  are  hung, 
and  wliere  we  enjoy  a very  extensive  view. 

In  the  Calle  dc  Alemanes,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cathedral,  is 
the  main  entrance  to  the  *Patio  de  los  Naranjos  (Pl.F,  3; 
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‘orange-court’),  once  the  court  of  the  mosque.  The  hamlsonie  en- 
trance-gateway, called  Puerta  del  I’erddn,  dates  from  the  Moorish 
period.  The  bronze-mounted  *Doors  and  the  knockers,  in  the^ludejar 
style,  and  the  sculptures  11519)  are  additions  of  the  Christian 
period.  The  old  arte.sonado  or  cottered  eeiling  was  replaced  in 
18;53  by  a tower. 

In  this  picturesque  court,  where  the  faithful  used  to  perform 
their  ablutions  at  a fountain  (al-mida)  before  entering  the  sacred 
jtrecincts,  we  stand  opposite  the  Cathedral;  on  the  right  is  the 
Siup-arlo  (p.  ()5);  on  the  left  is  the  Biblioteea  Columbina,  or 
cathedral  library,  founded  in  1539  by  Fernando  Cob’m,  Columbus’s 
son,  above  which  towers  the  (liralda. 

From  the  orange-court  the  cathedral  may  be  entered  l)y  the 
I’uerta  de  los  Xaranjos  or  (on  the  left)  by  the  Puerta  del  Lagarto. 
It  is  jtreferable,  however,  to  enter  on  the  W.  side,  from  the  Calle 
del  Gran  Capitan. 

The  **Cathedral  (PI.  F,  3;  adm.,  see  ji.  GO),  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  most  sumptuous  Gothic  churches  in  the  whole  ofCliristen- 
dom,  occupies  the  site  of  the  principal  Moorish  mos(|ne,  which 
was  erected  by  Ynsuf  Abn  Yaknb  in  1171.  It  was  begun  by  un- 
known architects  in  1402,  and  in  its  chief  ])arts  was  completed  in 
150G.  The  dome  having  colla|)sed  in  1511,  it  was  rebuilt  from 
designs  by  Jiiou  Gil  de  Onlttunn  in  1517.  and  having  in  1888 
again  fallen  in  it  was  restored  by  Cnsannva. 

The  W.  Fa(;^\^i)K,  which  was  not  completed  till  1827,  as  well 
as  the  E.  fai^ade,  is  remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  sculpture  on  its 
portals.  On  the  two  lateral  gateways  in  particular,  the  Puerta  del 
Ilautismo  (left)  and  the  Puerta  del  Xacimiento  (right),  we  note  the 
beautiful  terracotta  figures  by  Pedro  ^[illdn  (about  1500),  of  semi- 
northern  character. 

The  *1ntkkiok  has  a nave  with  double  aisles,  (wo  rows  of  side- 
chapels,  a transept  which  does  not  project  beyond  the  main  walls, 
a choir  in  the  centre,  and  a Capilla  Mayor  containing  the  high- 
altar.  E.vclusive  of  the  Capilla  Real,  the  church  is  383  ft.  long  and 
249  ft.  in  width.  The  nave  is  53  ft.  wide  and  132  ft.  high,  the 
aisles  are  each  3G  ft.  wide  and  85  ft.  in  height.  The  marble  pave- 
ment is  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  fine  stained  glass  of  the  lGth-19th 
centuries.  The  screen  (reja)  and  the  Gothic  stalls  (silleri.a)  of  the 
choir  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  last  collapse  of  the 
dome.  The  huge  high-altar  (retablo)  in  the  Capilla  Mayor  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  wood-carving  (1482-15G4). 

The  SiDK  Chapki.s  and  the  .Sachistiks  form  a veritable  museum 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  but  are  very  badly  lighted. 

-Vdjoining  the  Puerta  Mayor,  (he  chief  portal  of  the  AV.  fa(,'ade, 
are  the  Altar  del  Santo  Angel,  with  a picture  by  ^^urillo  (the 
‘Angel  de  la  Guarda’  or  guardian  angel),  and  the  small  .\ltar  del 
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iViiciiniciito,  coiilainiiig  ailmirable  j»icturcs  by  T.ais  de  1 ar(ia,s 
(1502-(j8;  ‘Adoration  of  the  Child’  and  the  ‘Four  Evangelists’). 

The  fourth  chapel  in  the  S.  aisle,  the  Capilla  de  Hermenegildo, 
contains  the  tine  Gothic  monument  of  Archbp.  Juan  de  Cervantes 
(d.  1458),  by  Lorenzo  Mercadante  de  Bretafia.  -In  the  S.  tran- 
sept rises  the  very  curious  sarcophagus  of  Columbus,  placed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Havana  in  1892  and  brought  to  Spain  in  1899.  To  the 
right  stands  the  .lltar  de  la  Gamba,  with  the  famous  painting  by 
Luis  de  Vargas,  the  so-called  Geueracidn,  or  Adoration  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  by  .Idam  and  Eve,  generally  known  as  ‘La 
Gamba’,  from  the  finely  drawn  and  ])ainted  leg  of  .Vdam. 

Through  the  Capilla  de  los  Dolores  we  ])ass  into  the  S.\cRi.STiA 
])]•:  j-os  Cai.k^ks,  built  in  the  late-Gothic  style  by  Diego  de  Biaho 
(d.  1538)  and  Martin  Gainza  (d.  15()(?),  where  we  obtain  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  closed  chapels,  etc.  (see  p.  (50).  In  front  of 
us  is  a famous  ^Crucifix,  by  Martinez  MontaMs  (d  1 649),  the  most 
typical  of  Andalusian  sculptors;  on  the  left  are  a SS.  Justa  and 
Ivutina,  by  Goga  (1817),  and  St.  Dorothea  by  Murillo.  On  the 
window-wall  is  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Zurhardn. 

.Adjacent  to  the  .Antesala  is  the  '"S.^cniSTiA  Mavok.  a magni- 
licent  room  in  the  ])lateresf|ue  style,  also  built,  after  1582,  liy 
lliaiio  and  Gainza,  containing  the  rich  treasury  of  the  cathedral 
and  three  valuable  pictures,  a Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Pedro 
Gampana  (1548),  and  SS.  Leander  and  Isidore  by  JMiirillo. 

The  Ca])illa  del  Mariscal  jjossesses  an  altar-piece  in  ten  sections, 
the  Tresentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Pedro  Cainpana. 

The  elliptical  *Sala  Capitulah,  begun  by  Riaiio  and  Gainza 
in  1580  but  not  linished  till  after  1582,  has  a Doric  entablature 
resting  on  Ionic  mural  columns,  while  the  decoration  is  jdateresrjuc 
(Span.  Uenaissance).  The  eight  ovals  between  the  windows  and  the. 
line  ])icture  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  are  by  Mtirillo. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  church  we  ])ass  through  a high  railing 
(1778)  into  the  Capilla  Rkal  (adm.,  see  ]).  60),  a Renaissance  edi- 
licc  by  Gainza  and  others  (1551-75),  on  the  site  of  the  old  royal 
vaults.  Ry  the  entrance,  right  and  left,  are  the  tombs  of  .\lfonso 
I lie  AVise  (d.  1284)  and  his  mother  (4ueen  Beatrice  of  Swalda.  In 
tlic  apse  is  preserved  the  reU((uary  of  St.  Ferdinand  (Ferdinand  111. 
ol  Castile;  p.  69),  who,  as  well  as  Pedro  1.,  is  interred  in  the  ‘I’an- 
tcc'm’  under  the  chaiiel. 

In  the  N.  aisle,  beyond  the  Puerta  del  Lagarto  (p.  68)  is  the 
Capilla  de  los  Fvangelistas,  whose  altar-piece  is  by  Ferd.  Sturm 
(1559) ; on  the  predella,  to  the  left,  below,  are  SS.  Justa  and  Rulina 
with  the  Giralda  in  its  original  form  (p.  62'i.  In  the  Capilla  de 
Santiago  (St.  James)  is  a ^Picture  of  that  saint,  by  Juan  de  laa 
lioelas  (1609).  Most  famous  of  all  is  a Mttrdlo  in  the  Cajiilla 
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del  Bautisterio  (forenoon  light  best),  the  Infant  Christ  appearing 
to  St.  Antony  of  Padua  (1656). 

The  Puerta  del  Sagrario,  the  last  door  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
cathedral,  leads  into  the  Sagrario,  built  as  a parish-church  in  the 
baroque  style  in  1618-62,  with  a single  vault  75  ft.  high.  The 
altar-piece  on  the  left  is  a tine  half-ligure  of  the  Mater  Itolorosa 
by  Montaiies. 


b.  The  Central  and  Eastern  Quarters. 

The  lively  Calle  Genova  or  Canovas  del  Castillo  leads  from  the 
Cathedral  to  the  Plaza  ok  la  Constituii6x  (PI.  E,  3),  the  focus 
of  the  city  trafllc.  On  the  right  is  the  Aitdiencla,  containing  the 
law-courts;  on  the  left,  between  this  plaza  and  the  large  Plaza 
.\ueva  or  de  San  Fernando  (PI.  E,  4),  rises  the  — 

*Casa  del  Ayuntamiento  (PI.  E,  4),  or  town-hall,  a Re- 
naissance editice  (1526-64)  designed  by  Dieyo  de  RiaAu  tp.  64). 
The  richly  decorated  S.  part  is  one  of  the  most  charming  creations 
of  the  platere.sque  style. 

At  the  Audiencia  begins  the  *Callk  uk  las  SikrpI'»  (PI.  E, 

D,  3),  or  ‘street  of  serpents’,  so  named  after  the  sign-board  of  an 
old  inn.  It  contains  the  chief  cafes  and  clubs  and  the  largest  shops, 
and  it  presents  a very  lively  scene  in  the  evening. 

This  street  forms  the  best  starting-point  for  a walk  through 
the  E.  quarters  of  the  town.  The  lirst  lateral  street  on  the  right, 
the  Calle  Sagasta,  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Salvador  (PI.  D, 

E,  3),  which  contains  a statue  of  Christ  by  Montafi^s  (2nd  altar 
on  the  right).  From  the  S.E.  angle  of  that  church  the  Cuesta  del 
Ko.sario  leads  to  — 

San  Isidoro  (PI.  E,  3),  where  at  the  high-altar  a celebrated 
masterpiece  by  Roelas,  the  Death  of  8t.  Isidore  (El  Trinsito),  was 
once  closely  studied  by  Murillo.  — From  San  Isidoro  the  Calle 
Almirante  Hoyos  and  Calle  de  Aguilas,  which  contain  several  hue 
patios,  lead  to  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos. 

The  *Casa  de  Pilatos  (PI.  E,  2;  adm.,  see  p.  60),  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duque  de  Medinaceli,  was  probably  begun  early  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  Christian -Moorish  architects  for  the  Ribera 
family.  As  a member  of  that  family  had  been  to  Jerusalem,  the 
building  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a copy  of  Pilate’s  house. 
The  architecture  shows  a curious  but  harmonious  blend  of  Moorish, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance  elements. 

The  beautiful  Patio,  with  its  colonnade  and  fountain,  contains  several 
antiques;  in  the  angles  are  two  excellent  replicas  of  a statue  of  .Vthena, 
of  the  time  of  Phidias.  — Adjoining  the  court,  on  the  right,  is  the  so- 
called  Pr{etorinni  of  Pilate,  and  straight  in  front  are  the  Vestibule,  with  its 
superb  azulejos,  and  the  Chapel,  with  its  charming  iTOthic-Moorish  decor- 
ation. To  the  left  of  the  vestihule  is  a room  with  azulejos  and  a rich 
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artesonado  ceiling. — A magnificent  staircase,  roofed  by  a much  admired 
dome,  ascends  to  the  upper  floor,  which  is  not  accessible. 

From  the  Plaza  de  Pilatos  we  follow'  the  Calle  de  Cahallerizas 
and  Calle  Descalzos  to  the  N.W.  to  the  pretty  Plaza  de  Arguelles  (PI. 
I),  2,  3).  Here  rises  San  Pedro,  a Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent., 
containing  a fine  timber  ceiling  and  pictures  by  Pedro  Campaha 
and  Koelas  (sacristan,  Calle  Doha  Maria  Coronel  1). 

Following  the  Calle  de  la  Imagen,  and  crossing  the  Mercado 
(PI.  D,  3),  we  reach  the  Calle  Laraha. 

The  University  (PI.  D,  3)  now  occupies  an  old  Jesuit  convent. 
The  Univei'sity  Church  (entered  from  the  quadrangle;  fee  P-)> 
built  in  1565-79  by  Bartolome  Bustamante  (?)  for  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  contains  fine  Renaissance  monuments  and 
several  sculptures  and  paintings  by  Montafles,  Alonso  Cano,  Roelas, 
and  others. 

The  churches  in  tlie  N.E.  Quartek,  such  as  Omnium  Sanctorum 
(PI.  B,  3),  San  Marcos  (PI.  0,  2),  and  Santa  Marina  (PI.  B,  2)  still  possess 
towers  in  the.  Moorish  style,  which  were  once  the  minarets  of  mosques. — 
The  so-called  Casa  del  Duque  de  Alha  (PI.  C,  2),  Calle  de  las  Buenas  ."i, 
a palace  built  for  tlie  Riberas  (u.  65)  in  the  Mudejar  style  after  1483, 
contains  a court  planted  with  palms  and  a staircase  richly  adorned  with 
azulejos,  but  the  house  itself  is  not  shown. 

In  the  Calle  de  Santa  Paula,  a little  to  the  E.  of  San  Marcos,  is  the 
Convento  de  Santa  Paula  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  a nunnery  founded  in  1475.  The 
forecourt  has  a superb  Gothic  portal,  with  terracotta  ornamentation  by 
Franc.  Nicoluso  of  Pisa  and  reliefs  of  saints  by  Pedro  Milliin  (p.  63). 
Tlie  rich  mural  azulejos  (16th  cent.)  in  the  church  are  well  worth  seeing. 

In  tlie  Ronda  do  Capiichinos  (PI.  A,  1,  2)  there  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  City  Wall,  w'itli  its  external  towers  and  low  parapet 
(‘barbacana’,  after  Byzantine  models). 


c.  The  Western  and  South-Western  Quarters. 

Starting  from  the  small  Plaza  pel  Pacifico  (Pl.D,  4),  planted 
w'itb  orange-trees,  we  follow  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo  to  the  S.W. 
as  far  as  the  church  of  Santa  Magdalena  (PI.  D,  4)  and  then  turn 
to  tlie  right  into  the  Calle  de  Bail6n.  From  this  in  turn  we  again 
diverge  to  the  right  and  follow'  the  Calle  de  Miguel  de  Carvajal  to 
the  Plaza  del  Museo  (PI.  D,  5;  officially.  Plaza  de  la  Condesa  de 
Casa  Galindo),  in  wdiieh  rises  a Bronze  Statue  of  Murillo. 

The  *Museo  Provincial  (PI.  D,  5 ; adm.,  see  p.  60),  oc- 
cupying an  old  monastery  of  Mercenarii  (Convento  de  la  Merced), 
contains  the  small  Museo  Argueologico  and  the  Afuseo  de  Pinturas, 
a famous  picture-gallery.  The  gallery  contains  several  valuable 
sculjitures,  but  its  chief  treasure  consists  in  23  ]\furillos,  mostly 
from  the  old  Capuchin  monastery  (PI.  A,  B,  1),  depicting  the  legend 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  foundation  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

small  court  leads  to  the  N.  Cloisters,  where  the  antiques  (Roman, 
V isigotliic,  Moorish),  along  with  some  moderu  works,  are  exhibited.  l->om 
the  nearer  aisle  ol  the  cloisters  an  azulejos-portal  leads  straight  into  the  — 
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Ghkat  IIali.  of  the  picture-gallery,  once  the  convent-church.  The 
**JIuriUo8  are  all  hung  on  tlie  walls  of  the  nave.  On  the  S.  wall,  hy 
the  entrance,  note  specially  the  Concepci6n,  the  Annunciation,  SS.  Leander 
and  Uonaventura,  and  the  ‘Virgen  de  la  Servilleta’,  said  to  have  been 
painted  on  a table-napkin.  On  the  N.  wall  wo  note  St.  Felix  of  Can- 
talicio  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  the  *Alms";iving  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva, 
the  great  Conception,  tlie  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  Christ  on  the 
Cross  embracing  St.  Francis. 

On  the  end-wall  of  the  church  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  l)y 
Roelas.  The  transept  and  choir  are  hung  with  numerous  pictures  by 
Zurbardn  (notably  the  Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  tlie  choir). 
Here,  too,  are  several  *Sculptures : Pietro  Torrigiani,  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  penitent  St.  Jerome  (in  terracotta);  Montahds,  wooden  ligures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Dominicus. 

A room  on  the  Upper  Floor  contains  modern  pictures. 

The  Calle  de  los  Keyes  Catolicos,  in  line  with  the  Calle  de  San 
Pablo  (p.  6G),  ends  at  the  Puente  de  Isabel  Segunda  (PI.  E,  6),  the 
chief  bridge  crossing  to  the  suburb  of  Triana. 

A little  short  of  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the 
Pasko  ok  Ckistohax  (Jol6n  (PL  E,  F,  .5,  4),  skirting  the  left  bank 
of  (he  Guadalquivir  and  the  (juays.  On  the  left  lie  the  Dull  Bitty 
(PI.  F,  4,  5);  then  the  pretty  Plaza  de  Atarazana.s  (PL  F,  4; 
Arabic  Our  as-San'a,  ‘arsenal’,  ‘place  of  work’),  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Moorish  wharf,  where  ihe  gratii  Artillery  Arsenal  (Maestranza), 
the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  and  the  Ctistvm  House  (Aduana),  are 
now  situated. 

The  Hospital  de  la  Caridad  (PI.  F,  4;  adin.,  see  p.  60), 
erected  for  the  ‘brotherhood  of  charity’  (Herniandad  de  la  Caridad) 
in  1001-4,  possesses,  in  its  baro([ue  church,  si.x  far-famed  **Mu- 
nllos  (100(5-74).  Two  of  these  in  particular  are  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  every  beholder:  Moses  striking  the  Rock  (Cuadro  de 
las  Aguas,  or  La  Sed,  ‘the  thirst’)  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  (Pan  y Peces,  ‘bread  and  lishes’).  Resides  these  pictures 
there  are,  on  the  left,  the  Infant  Christ,  the  Annunciation,  and  San 
Juan  dc  Dios  carrying  sick  persons  into  the  hospital;  on  the  right, 
the  young  John  the  Raptist.  Ry  the  high-choir  are  two  singular  but 
repulsive  i)ictures  by  Juan  V^aldds  Leal  (10;i0-91),  the  Raising  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Triumph  of  Death. 

Near  the  S.  angle  of  the  Plaza,  close  to  the  river,  rises  the 
Torre  del  Oro  (PL  G,  4),  once  a fortilled  tower  of  the  Moorish 
Alcazar  (p.  61),  and  ever  since  called  the  ‘tower  of  gold’  on  ac- 
count of  its  brilliant  Jizulejos.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  dates 
from  the  Christian  period  only;  the  window  openings  and  the  bal- 
conies were  constructed  in  176U. 

Near  the  Torre  del  Oro  begin  the  *Public  Gardens  of  Seville, 
which,  particularly  in  spring,  when  roses,  camellias,  and  orange- 
blossom  are  in  their  glory,  afford  a delightful  promenade.  The 
favourite  part  is  the  J*aseo  de  las  Delicias  (PL  IT,  3),  beginning 
at  the  Palacio  de  Santelmo  (PL  G,  3;  now  a priests’  seminary), 
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where  the  people  of  fashion  drive  on  line  afternoons.  On  the  way 
back  we  may  walk  through  the  l^arque  Maria  Luisa  i^Pl.  H,  2), 
once  part  of  tlie  Santelmo  gardens,  and  regain  flie  town  by  the 
Calle  San  Fernando,  passing  the  great  Tohaoco  Factory  (FI.  G,  8), 
a huge  baroque  building  of  1757. 


8.  From  Seville  to  Cordova. 

81'/2  M.  Kailway  (Seville  and  Madrid  Line)  in  '"'s.  (fares 

16  p.  40,  12  p.  30,  7 p.  40  e.);  one  train  de  luxe  daily,  Ist  cl.  only,  fare  10 
jier  cent  higher.  Trains  start  from  the  Estacion  de  Cordoba. 

iSeville,  see  p.  59.  We  follow  the  Guadalquivir  upstream,  at 
some  distance  from  its  lofty  reddish  banks,  which  are  visible  at 
times.  Nearing  (I31/2  M.)  Breues  we  enjoy  a last  retrospect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  with  the  Giralda. 

22  M.  Tocina,  the  junction  for  Merida  and  Lisbon.  Beyond 
(251/2  M.)  Guadajoz  we  cross  to  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
(piivir.  4G*/2  M.  IWiaflor,  adjoining  rapids  of  the  river  which 
drive  large  mills.  49  DI.  Palma  del  Bio,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
(jiiadalquivir  witli  the  Genii  (p.  74).  671/2  M.  Almodovar,  with  a 
loftily  situated  Moorish  castle,  now  being  restored. 

811/2  M.  Cordova.  — At  the  Station  {Estacion  de  Madrid,  Se- 
villa y Malaya;  PI.  11,  C,  1;  Kail.  Restaur.)  are  omnibuses  from  the  chief 
liotels. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  51 ; charges  should  he  arranged  beforehand).  Hot. 
Suizo  (PI.  a;  C.  2),  corner  of  Calle  Duque  de  Hornachuelos  and  the  narrow 
Calle  Diego  Lcoii,  pens,  from  12'/2  Pm  variously  judged.  — Less  expensive: 
Hot.  de  Oriente  (PI.  c;  C,  2),  pens.  8-10  p.;  Hot.  de  Espaiia  £ Francia 
(PI.  b;  C,  2),  pens.  8 p. ; Hot.  Simon  (PI.  d;  C,  2),  pens.  5-6  p.,  very  fair; 
tliese  tliree  are  in  the  Pasco  del  Gran  Capitan;  Cnatro  Xaciones,  Calle 
San  Miguel  4. 

Cap^-.s.  Cafd-Restanr.  Snizo,  Calle  Ambrosio  de  Morales  (PI.  D,  3);  La 
Ferla,  Calle  del  Conde  de  Gondouiar  No.  1,  Verveceria  Alemana  No.  8. 

Post  & Tklkokaph  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Plazuela  de  Seneca. 

lluiTisii  Vice-Consul,  Richard  Eshott  Carr. 

Half-a-1)ay,  when  time  presses : Cathedral  {o^<.'i\  all  day,  except  12-2; 
closes  2 hrs.  before  sunset);  visit  to  thoMihrab,  Renaissance  choir,  Mudejar 
chapel,  etc.,  for  which  a iiermiso  (2  p.)  is  obtained  at  the  Oficina  de'  la 
Obreria,  adjoining  the  Puerta  delPerddn;  then  thii  Gnadalqiiivir  JJridye, 
with  the  Calahorra;  the  Vasco  del  Gran  Cajiitnn  and  Jardincs  ile' la 
Victoria. 

Cordova,  Span.  Cordoba  (391  ft.),  a jiroviucial  capital  and  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  with  60,000  inhab.,  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  tlic  ISIerra 
de  Cordoba,  a spur  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  a plain  sloping  gently 
down  to  tlie  Guadalquivir.  The  town,  wdiose  aneient  glory  has  long 
dcjiarted,  now^  contains  little  or  nothing  to  interest  (he  expectant 
traveller  except  the  mosque,  now  the  Cathedral,  which  in  spite  of 
many  later  additions  and  distigurements,  is  still  the  grandest  mon- 
ument in  Spain  of  the  Moorish  period.  Other  memorials  of  this 
.Mecca  of  the  Occident,  once  tamous  as  a patroness  of  science  also, 
now  survive  only  in  several  portals  and  inscriptions.  ’ 
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Cor, tuba,  tlie  most  important  of  the  ancient  Iberian  towns  on  the 
iij)per  course  of  the  Bfctis,  became  a Roman  colony  in  152  B.C.,  and  was 
noted  for  Its  commerce  and  its  wealth.  The  Visigothic  king  LeoviqiU 
from  the  Byzantines  and  made^it  an  epLoJal  sc^ 
/ft  r the  decisive  battle  of  711  (p.  54)  Cordova  was  captured  bv  the 
Moors  aideil  by  the  Jews  who  were  alienated  by  the  arrogance  of  tlie 
\ isigoths.  With  the  Moorish  sway  begins  the  vvorld-wide  fame  of  the 
city,  especially  from  the  time  when  the  emir  Ab,lerrahman  of  the 

his  fainil>  at  Damiiscns,  settled  at  Cordova  in  756  and  declared  his  in- 
dependence of  the  Oriental  caliphate.  As  the  capital  of  tlie  Spanish  or 
westevn  caliphate,  Cordova  soon  became  the  wealthiest  city  in  Spain,  and 

«Y2"52Tand  J "/  under  AbderraJumm  II. 

(822-52)  and  Abdrrrahman  III.  {iii2-61),  the  greatest  of  the  Omaiyades 

Jiil  U r 'Tn'’’  Af-Jfansi/r  (d.  1002).  It  even  rivalled 

atml  t t*'*!  f**  **  '"■''•‘'‘"f  eentre  of  Mohammedan  culture,  to  which 
stiid.  nts  flocked  trom  every  part  of  the  Occident.  At  length,  after  the 
Almoratudes  a.n,\  Almoha<les  (p.  0.5),  who  had  been  summoned  to  aid  the 
citizens  against  the  thristians,  had  vainly  attempted  to  arrest  the  decay 
‘ y 'uto  the  hands  of  Ferdiiiniid  III.  of 
Cfiatiff.  who  expelled  the  Moorisli  inhabitants  and  in  1218  made  Seville 
his  residence,  rhe  city  afterwards  fell  into  decay  and  poverty,  and  the 
once  highlv  extolled  (.ampina  became  a desolate  wilderness 

See  ‘Cordova’,  by  A.  F.  Calvert  and  It'.  M.  Caltichan  (London.  I!i07). 

From  the  Carrera  de  la  Esfaeion,  or  ‘station  street’,  hcarimr  a 
little  to  the  left,  we  enter  the  Paiieo  de!  (Iron  Cajdtdn  d’l.  C,  1,^), 
the  favourite  promenade  of  the  townsfolk  on  summer  eveninfrs. 

.\t  the  S.  end  of  the  Paseo,  near  the  church  of  ,San  Nieaiih  de 
In  1 tlla  (I’l.  C,  2),  with  its  octagonal  tower,  once  a minaret,  we 
take  the  Calle  del  Conde  de  Oomlomar  to  the  left,  and  then  jusl 
shiirt  of  the  Hotel  Suizo,  follow  the  Calle  de  .lesiis  ^faria  (I’l.  C 
2,  B)  to  the  right.  This  street,  continued  hy  the  Calle  de  Angel 
de  Saavedra,  the  Calle  Pedregosa,  and  the  Calle  Ci^pedes,  leads  to 
the  S.  to  the  cathedral. 

Tf  p.  (i8),  once  the 

Ale.yid  al-Jdmia,  or  ‘chief  mosque’  of  the  city,  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  and  still  Cialled  TjO  JSrezijuitOj  is  the  grandest  and 
noblest  creation  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Spain.  The  mosque 
was  founded  hy  .\hderrahman  I.  in  785.  on  the  site  of  a Christian 
church,  and  was  intended  to  form  a great  religious  centre  for  all 
believers  in  Spain,  and  to  induce  the  great  stream  of  western 
|)ilgrims  to  repair  to  Cordova  instead  of  to  Mecca.  A model  for 
I he  cditice  was  found  in  the  arcaded  courts  and  colonnaded  halls 
ol  the  Egyptian  mosques  (such  as  the  Amrii  Mosque,  ji.  4(50).  The 
original  editlco  contained  only  ten  rows  of  columns,  which  formed 
eleven  longitudinal  and  twelve  transverse  aisles.  The  central  aisle 
was  a little  wider  than  the  others  and  ended  in  a Mihrab,  or  prayer- 
recess,  designed  to  mark  the  direction  of  Mecca  (Kibla).  As  the  build- 
ing soon  proved  inadequate  for  the  population,  which  was  rapidlv 
increased  by  accessions  from  the  East,  Abderrahman  IT.,  in  833-48, 
added  seven  transepts  on  the  S.  side  and  erected  a new  mihrab. 

A further  prolongation  by  fourteen  transepts  was  effected  bv  Al- 
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Hakim  TI.  (961  -76),  after  which  the  inagjiificeiit  third  mihrah 
(mihrab  nuevo)  formed  the  termination  of  the  building.  Though 
the  mosque  was  now  considered  the  finest  in  the  Occident,  rivalling 
the  Kairuiu  mosque  at  Fez,  it  failed  to  satisfj'  the  ambition  of 
Al-Mansfir  (p.  69).  As  the  sloping  gi'ound  on  the  S.  side  precluded 
extension  in  that  direction,  this  governor,  in  987-90,  caused  seven 
new  rows  of  columns  to  be  raised  on  the  E.  side,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  aisles  to  nineteen , but  destroying  the  symmetrical 
plan  of  the  building,  which  required  the  mihrab,  or  holy  of  holies, 
to  be  in  line  with  the  main  axis  of  the  building. 

After  the  conquest  of  Cordova  by  the  Christians  in  1236  (p.  69) 
the  mosque  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (Virgen  de  la  Asuncion).  The 
Spaniards  at  first  confined  their  operations  to  walling  up  most  of 
the  doors  and  then  fitting  up  side-chapels  along  the  walls.  As  the 
needs  of  the  Christian  ritual,  however,  soon  demanded  the  con- 
struction of  a choir  (primitivo  coro),  part  of  the  second  mihrab 
and  the  adjoining  aisles  had  in  126(1  to  be  demolished.  Still 
greater  damage  was  done  by  the  insertion  of  the  Renaissance  choir 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  of  the  Sala  Capitular,  or  sacristy, 
in  the  middle  of  the  S.  wall. 

The  OnouNn  Pi, an  forms  an  immense  rectangle  of  about  575 
by  427  ft.,  of  which  fully  a third  is  occupied  by  the  court.  Court 
and  churcii  are  surrounded  by  a fortress-like  battlcmented  wall 
wliich,  on  three  sides,  rests  on  massive  substructions.  Nothing 
indicates  the  object  of  the  building  except  the  rich  portals,  flanked 
with  niches  and  windows,  and,  07i  the  N.  side,  adjoining  tlie  Calle 
del  Obispo  lierrero,  the  Catrqxinario  or  bell-tower  (305  ft.  high), 
which  was  substituted  for  the  Moorish  minaret  in  1593.  Ascent  of 
the  tower  interesting  (adm.  25  c. ; 255  ste])s). 

The  Puerto  del  Perddu.,  the  main  gateway,  restored  in  1377 
on  the  model  of  the  gate  of  that  name  at  Seville  (p.  63),  adjoins 
(lie  clock-tower  and  leads  into  the  — 

de  I, os  Naronjos  (‘orange-court’),  once  tlic  court  of  the 
mosque,  where  the  faithful  ])erformed  their  ablutions.  Light  and 
s])acious,  yet  well-shaded  by  orange  and  palm-trees,  watered  by 
live  fountains,  and  always  enlivened  with  groups  of  quiet  visitors, 
it  presents  a typical  scene  of  Oriental  re])ose.  The  avenues  were 
originally  laid  out  in  line  with  the  colonnades  in  the  interior  itf  the 
mosque.  'I'he  old  arcades  of  the  court  (claustro)  are  now  walled 
up  on  the  N.  side.  Of  the  nineteen  gates  on  the  S.  side,  two  only, 
tlie  Puerto  de  Jos  Poltnos,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  ami 
the  small  doorway  of  the  easlniost  colonnade  are  now  o))en. 

The  *1ntkkioh  of  tuk  Catiikokai-,  in  sjiite  of  its  moderate 
height  (37  ft.),  and  in  spite  of  much  disfigurement,  is  singularly 
impressive.  In  the  subdued  light  the  forest  of  columns  seems  end- 
less. They  average  13  ft.  only  in  height,  and  are  of  the  most  diverse 
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materials,  many  of  them  having  been  brought  from  late-Roman 
buildings  or  from  Christian  churches.  The  capitals  show  a mar- 
vellous wealth  of  design;  their  bases  are  buried  in  the  pavement, 
the  level  of  which  has  been  raised  by  11-14  inches  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  the  vast  number  of  horseshoe  arches  which  connect 
the  columns,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  church,  and  the 
upper  semicircular  arches  resting  on  projecting  pillars  impart 
peculiar  life  to  the  l)uilding.  The  painted  timber-ceilings  of  the 
different  roofs  have  been  restored  in  their  original  style.  Tlie 
sumptuous  mosaic  pavement  has  disappeared,  and  so  too  have  the 
countless  cliandcliers  and  lamps  which  burned  perpetually  during 
the  i\[oorish  period.  " ^ 

The  wealth  of  artistic  decoration  was  lavished  chiefly  on  the 
mihrabs,  the  first  of  which  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  'I’he 
second  and  third  were  each  provided  with  a Vestibule”  and  two 
side-rooms,  part  of  which  was  formerly  shut  oft'  to  form  the 
t'aliph’s  rnaksftra  (or  court-platform).  The  vestibule  of  the  *Se- 
cond  Mihrab,  with  its  superb  shell-vaulting,  still  ovists. 

The  **Thiki)  MinnAn  is  considered  a marvel  of  art.  The  front 
is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other,  and 
witli  double  toothed  arches.  The  vestibule,  now  Oapilla  de  San 
I’edro,  and  the  prayer-niche  itself,  a kind  of  hejitagonal  chapel  of 
barely  lit  ft.  in  diameter,  exliibit  the  most  elaborate  eft'orts  of 
early-Moorish  art,  especially  in  the  rich  marble  plinth  and  in  the 
coloured  glass  mosaics  executed  by  Ryzantine  artists.  'I’he  toothed 
arches  of  the  windows  and  the  boldly  interlacing  arches  of  the 
superb  dome  point  to  a later  high  development  of  Moorish  art. 

Of  the  (.’hkistian  Aoditions  to  the  church  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  sumptuous  CnpHUi  Miui^jardr  San  Frniniido, 
to  the  left  of  the  second  mihrab,  erected  over  the  old  roval  vault. 
The  * Smai.ssance  dhoir  (Coro  and  Oapilla  Mayor),  designed  by 
/ferndn  Ruiz  the  Fdder  in  was  completed,  with  many 

alterations,  in  1(>27.  Though  only  ‘ioti  by  7tl  ft.  in  size,  it  is 
crowded  with  no  less  than  (53  columns,  and  it  rises  high  above  the 
roof  of  the  mosque.  It  is  considered  a masterpiece  of  the  plate- 
resque  style,  but  has  ruined  the  original  symmetry  of  the  moscjue. 

The  Alcazar  (PI.  C,  4;  now  a prison),  erected  in  1328,  contains 
but  scanty  relics  of  the  ancient  Moorish  castle. 

The  Calle  Torrijos,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  cathedral,  de.scends 
to  the  Puerladel  Puente,  a triumphal  arch  of  the  time  of  Philip  IT., 
on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  bridge  gateway.  The  .Moorish  *Brid.ge 
(PI.  C,  D,  4)  of  sixteen  arches,  resting  on  Roman  foundations,  here 
unites  Cordova  with  the  H.  suburb  of  Cattipo  de  In  Verdad. 
Halfway  across  we  have  a fine  view  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  a dam, 
up  the  river,  with  ^Moorish  mills.  The  massive  t?te-de-pont,  Cnln- 
Jiorra  (Iberian  Calagurris),  also  is  of  Moorish  origin. 
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Returniiiji;  into  tlie  town  from  the  hridfre,  wo  may  next  visit 
tlie  Piierta  Almodovar  (I’l.  Jt,  3),  a relic  of  the  Moorish  city-wall, 
and  then  walk  through  the  Jardhies  de  la  Virlojda  to  the  station. 


9.  From  Cordova  via  Bobadilla 
to  Granada. 

153  M.  Railway  in  U'/4-8'/2  hrs.  (fares  .30  p.  30,  38  p.  20,  19  j).  .30  a.); 
express  on  Mon.  & Frid.  only;  change  at  Bohadilla  (Railway  Restaurant). 
Beyond  Bobadilla  views  to  the  right. 

Cordova,  see  p.  68.  — The  train  crosses  the  Gnadalqiilvir  and 
runs  through  a dreary  hill-country  (Camph'ia).  Looking  hack,  we 
see  Cordova,  the  Sierra  of  Cordova,  and  Almodovar  (p.  68). 

We  cross  the  Gnadajoz  several  times.  Beyond  (*21  Itl.)  Ferndn 
Nunez  the  vine  and  olive  culture  begins.  31  M.  Montllla  (1 16r)  ft.l, 
once  famed  for  its  Amontillado,  resemhling  the  wine  of  Xeres 
(p.  59).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  have  a view  of  the  distant  Sierra 
Nevada  (p.  49). 

47  M.  Ptiente  Genii  (Rail.  Restaur.).  The  town  lies  2 M.  to  the 
N.W.,  and  is  seen  to  the  right  as  we  cross  a lofty  bridge  over  the 
Genii  (sec  below).  The  train  ascends  to  the  plateau  of  the  Sierra 
de  Yei/uax,  in  view,  farther  on,  of  abrupt  .lurassic  mountains. 

62  M.  La  Roda,  junction  for  Utrera.  (Lines  to  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  see  R.  6.) 

Running  to  the  S.W.  the  train  soon  reaches  the  watershed 
(1477  ft.)  between  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Guadalhorce.  Beyond 
(6972  l^L)  Puente  Piedra.  we  observe  on  the  right,  the  Laguna. 
Salada,  a salt-lake  resembling  the  shotts  of  N.  .Africa  (p.  169). 

77  M.  Bobadilla,  see  p.  57. 

The  Granada  train  diverges  to  the  N.E.  from  the  l\lalaga  line 
(R.  11),  and  ascends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Guadalhorce.  On  the 
right  soon  ajijiears  the  Sierra  de  Abdalajis. 

87  M.  d»/ci/?/c?’a  (1346  ft. ; Fonda  de  la  Castana  and  others), 
the  Roman  Anticaria,  lies  jiicturesquely  at  the  N.  base  of  the  hills, 
with  a ruined  Moorish  castle.  The  Cuerade  Menga,  10  min.  to  the 
K.  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the  largest  dolmens  in  Sjiain. 

9972  M.  Archdona ; the  town  lies  on  a hill,  3-'’, 7 I'L  to  the  S. 
— Me  next  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Guadalhorce  and  the 
(P’nil  and  descend  through  several  tunnels.  .Vfler  the  third  the 
snow-covered  Sierra  Nevada,  suddenly  appeal’s  towards  the  F. 

121  M.  Loja,  the  Losha  of  the  J\Ioors,  together  with  Albania, 
a little  town  on  the  hill  P2'/.,  M.  to  the  S.E.,  once  ‘the  keys  of 
Granada’,  were  captured  by  the  Catholic  kings  (p.  75)  in  1488. 

The  country  is  now  hilly  and  at  places  sandv;  the  Genii  with 
its  Vega  (p.  731  remains  on  the  right.  132  M.  tocon,  at  the  foot 
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nf  the  Sierra  de  Pritfjo.  On  the  left  rises  the  hare  Sinra  de. 
Parapavda.  which  the  natives  of  Granada  regard  as  a barometer. 
144  M.  PinoH  Puente,  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  Sierra  de  Klrira. 

AV'e  next  enter  the  fertile  Vetja,  enclosed  by  olive-clad  hills. 
148  M.  Atarfe,  station  for  Santa  Pe,  3 1\I.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Genii,  built  in  the  form  of  a Roman  camp  by  Isabella 
the  Catholic  during  the  siege  of  Granada.  The  capitulation  was 
signed  here  in  1491  (p.  75),  and  so  too,  in  1492,  was  the  contract 
with  Columbus  regarding  his  voyage  of  discovery  (p.  .5). 

Tu  the  foreground  appears  the  lofty  Alhalcin  (p.  74);  then, 
overtopped  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  (153  M.)  Granada  (see  below). 


10.  Granada. 

Till*  Station  {EMorion  dr,  los  Ferrocarrilm  Aiidnliicex : PI.  15,  C>; 
no  buffet)  is  M.  from  tlie  hotels  in  the  Piiorta  Ko.tI  and  nearly 
2 M.  from  those  near  the  Alhambra.  Hotel-omnihns  to  the  former  1,  to 
the,  latter  2 p. ; an  ‘omnibus  general’  (50  e..  each  pers.  or  each  trunk) 
plies  to  the  Drspac/io  Central  (p.  51),  opposite  the  Hot.  Victoria. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  51).  Xear  the  Alhambra,  in  the  Alhamhra  Park,  a 
beautiful,  hut  in  winter  a cold  situation,  above  the  town  (2-3  min.  from 
the  hill-tramway  station;  see  below):  Hot.  Washisoton  Irvino  (PI.  h ; F,  2). 
with  the  dfpendance  Siktk  Soelos  (PI.  c;  F,  2),  patronized  by  Knglish 
and  Americans;  Ai.hamhra  Palate  Hotei.  (PI.  a;  F.  3),  new.  K.  •)-i2'/s, 
pens.  20-85  p. ; *Pens.  Miss  Lairo,  Cariueu  do  Hella  Vista,  with  garden, 
K'/„-12  n.  per  day  ; Hot.  del  Bos<^itk  i>k  la  Alhamhra,  at  the  N.  Iiase  of  the 
Alhainura  Hill,  below  the  Torre  de  Comares  (PI.  K,  2),  pens.  8-15  ]>.,  well 
spoken  of. — In  the  Tomi  (ca.  l’*/4  M.  from  the  Alhamlira):  *Hot.  Ala- 
meda (PI.  d ; F,  5),  adjoining  the  shady  Carrera  del  Genii,  with  view  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  pens.  8-20  p. ; Hot.  de  Paris  (PI.  e;  K,  4),  Gran  Via 
de  Colon  5,  with  terrace,  restaurant,  eti'.,  pens.  9-20  p.;  Hot.  Victoria, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piierta  Real,  with  line  view,  pens,  from  8 p., 
Spanish,  unite  good;  Hot.  Nckvo  Orikn’I’e  (PI.  g;  E.  5),  Plaza  de  Ciinovas 
del  Castillo  8,  pens.  7 j).,  quite  .Spanish,  very  fair;  Fonda  NavIo.  Calle 
Martinez  Campos  (PI.  K,  .5),  with  a favourite  restaurant.  Prinking-water 
not  good. 

Caf^s.  Caf^  Oddn,  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Catdlicos  (PI.  K,  4);  Imperial, 
Carrera  del  Genii  (PI.  K,  5). 

Tramways.  I.  I'laza  Siieva  (PI.  E,  iyCorherna  (red  disc):  through 
the  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Catolieos  (PI.  E.  4,  5)  to  the  Piierta  Real,  the 
Hiiiversity  (PI.  P.  5),  and  the  Rail.  Station  (PI.  H,  A.C>).  — 2.  Plaza  \nera- 
Verraiiteii  (yellow):  via  the  Piierta  Real  and  the  Carrera  del  Genii  to  the 
Paseo  de  la  Honiba  (PI.  G,  H,  4).  3.  Pnertn  Real  (PI.  E.  b)- Vint illax- Al- 

hambra (green):  via  the  Plaza  Niieva  to  the  Piierta  de  los  Molinos(Pl.  G,  3; 
change),  then  by  the  hill-tramway  (rac,k-and-])inion)  to  the  Alhambra  Park 
((hiesta  de  las  Cruces;  PI.  h’,  2,  3),  in  !/<  hr.;  fare  30  e. 

Cabs  (stationed  in  the  Carrera  del  Genii).  Drive  iu  the  town,  with 
one  horse  1,  with  tAvo  horses  j). ; per  hour  2 or  3 i>.  To  the  Alhambra. 
Albaicin  (p.  79),  and  Sacro  Monte  (]t.  78)  5 p.  extra  (but  bargain  advisable). 
Carr,  and  pair  may  be  bad  also  from  the  Pespacho  Central  or  the 
Alhamhra  hotels  (3  p.  per  hour). 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  {Con-eo;  Pl.E,  4),  Calle  de  los  Reyes 
Catdlicos.  Post-office  open  10-12  and  after  2;  poste  rcstante  letters  delivered 
1 hr.  after  arrival  of  trains. 

British  Vice-Consul,  C'has.  E.  S.  Davenhill. 
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Sights.  Alhambra  (p.  70),  daily,  9-12  and  1-6,  adin.  50  c.-l  p.,  on  Sun. 
free;  some  rooms  specially  shown  by  the  custodian.  — Gencraiife  (p.  87), 
best  by  morning  light;  tickets  (papeletas)  at  the  Casa  de  los  Tiros  (p.  77), 
on  week-days,  9-11,  free.  — The  CMhedral  (p.  76),  daily,  closed  between 
11  and  2.30;  the  CapiUa  Real  (p.  76),  either  in  the  morning  before  high- 
mass  (in  winter  at  10,  in  summer  at  9),  or  2.30  to  4,  in  summer  3-5  p.  m. 
— The  smaller  churches  are  usually  open  from  an  early  hour  till  8.30 
or  9 only,  but  are  shown  later  by  the  sacristan  (fee).  — The  usual  hours 
for  other  sights  are  8-12  and  2-6;  between  12  and  2 a substantial  fee 
is  exacted. 

Promenades.  In  winter,  Carrera  del  Genii  (p.  77),  3-5;  in  summer, 
Pasco  del  Salon  (p.  77)  and  Paseo  de  la  Bomba,  5-7.  Band  on  Sun.  and 
Thurs. 

Guides  at  the  hotels,  needless  except  when  time  presses.  Those 
who  pester  strangers  in  the  streets  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Alhambra, 
as  well  as  gipsy  beggars,  should  be  di.sregarded. 

Chief  Attractions  (two  days).  1st.  Forenoon : the  Cathedral  (p.  76) ; 
Placeta  de  la  Lonja.  (p.  77);  Casa  de  los  Tiros  (p.  77);  Carrera  del  Genii; 
* Paseo  del  Saldn;  afternoon:  Alameda  del  Darro  (p.  78);  *View  from 
San  Nicolas  (p.  79)  or  from  Sa7i  Miguel  el  Alto  (p.  79).  — 2nd.  * Alhambra. 
(]).  79)  and  Gcneralife  (p.  87). 

(h'andda  (2195  ft. ; pop.  69,000),  once  the  capital  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom,  and  now  that  of  the  province  of  Granada,  the  residence 
of  an  archbishop  and  seat  of  a university,  lies  most  picturesquely  at 
the  foot  of  two  hills  (about  490  ft.  high),  which  gradually  slope  to 
tlie  E.  up  to  the  Cerro  del  Sol,  and  descend  abruptly  to  the  fertile, 
well-watered  river-plain  of  the  Vec/a.  The  Albnicin,  the  north- 
most  of  the  two  hills,  the  oldest  quarter  of  Granada,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Moorish  aristocracy,  but  now  inhabited  chiefly  by 
gipsies,  forms  a town  by  itself.  The  deep  ravine  of  the  Darro, 
wliich  is  generally  dry  as  its  water  is  much  diverted  for  irrigation 
purposes,  separates  the  Albaicin  from  the  Monte  de  la  A.ssabico, 
or  Alhambra  Dili  to  the  S.  (comp.  ]).  79).  The  Darro,  descending 
from  fhe  N.E.,  turns  to  the  S.  near  the  Alhamlira  Hill  and  falls  into 
the  more  important  Genii. 

The  two  hills  were  once  occupied  liy  Iberian  and  tlien  liy 
Homan  settlements,  the  one  on  the  Albaicin  having  perhaps  already 
borne  the  name  of  Garnota.  Soon  after  711  the  Moors  built  the 
‘Old  Castle’  (.Vl-Kasaba  al-Kadtma)  on  the  site  id’  Garnata.  After 
the  decline  of  the  cali])hate  of  Cordova  (p.  69)  Zdivi  ibn  Zvri, 
the  governor  of  (iranacla,  declared  himself  independent  in  1031, 
and  founded  liere  the  dynasty  id'  the  Zirites,  wliicli,  however,  was 
overthrown  by  the  Almoravides  ({>.  95)  in  1090.  As  the  power  of 
tlie  Almohades  (p.  95)  declined  tlie  native  governors  revolted  anew. 
.'\t  length  in  1246  Granada  liecame  tlie  seat  id’  the  Nasride 
Diina.stij,  founded  liy  Al-Ahniar  (‘Mohammed  I.'),  wliich,  after 
the  fall  ol  Seville,  succeeded,  in  alliance  alternately  with  the  Castil- 
ians and  the  Merinides  (p.  95),  in  retaining  possession  of  Granada, 
IMalaga,  and  .Mmeria  for  nearly  250  years.  Mohammed  1.  offered 
an  asylum  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from  Cor- 
dova, Yalencia,  and  Seville,  and  began  the  building  of  the  ‘New 
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Oastle’  (Al-Kasaba  al-Jeclida)  on  the  hill  of  the  Alhamhra.  His 
successors  afterwards  created  the  Alhambra  Palace,  the  most 
sumptuous  of  royal  residences.  Thanks  to  their  fostering  care  for 
agriculture  and  industry,  for  science,  art  and  architecture,  Granada 
attained  such  brilliant  prosperity  as  even  to  eclipse  the  fame  of 
the  old  caliphate  of  Cordova. 

The  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  at  length  brought 
about  by  party  struggles  between  the  Zeep'i,  the  Beni  Serrdj  (the 
Ahencn-raffe.'i  of  legend  ; comj).  ]).  84),  and  other  noble  families,  and 
by  (|uarrels  between  king  lifnlei  Afju’l-Ha.san  (d.  1485)  and  his  son 
Boabdil;  a welcome  opportunity  was  thus  afl'orded  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  so-called  ‘Catholic  Kings’,  of  intervening  and  thus  gain- 
ing their  life-long  object  of  destroying  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
in  Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father  Roabdil  remained  inactive 
when  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  besiege  Malaga  (p.  90);  he  made  one 
ilespairing  attempt  at  resistance  when  the  Spaniards  demanded  the 
evacnation  of  Granada,  but  in  1491  had  to  conclude  a humiliating 
jieace.  He  soon  afterwards  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  retired 
to  'riemcen  in  N.  .Africa  (p.  187),  where  he  ended  his  inglorious 
career.  With  the  Spanish  domination  began  the  decay  of  the  city; 
it  was  depopulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  the  In- 
quisition held  fearful  sway  here,  and  ere  long  Granada  became  a 
‘living  ruin’.  AVithin  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  busy  tourist 
trallic,  the  establishment  of  sugar-factories,  and  the  prosperous 
mining  industry  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  have  somewhat  repaired  the 
fortunes  of  the  city,  and  several  of  the  old  quarters  have  been 
entirely  modernized.  Rut  its  picturesque  history,  its  memorials 
of  the  most  glorious  period  of  Moorish  culture  and  art,  and  the 
striking  view  of  the  snow-mountains  it  afl’ords  will  ever  render  it 
the  most  fascinating  goal  of  travellers  in  Andalusia. 

See  ‘Granada:  Aleniories,  Adventure.s,  Studies,  and  Impressions’,  by 
Leonard  1l'/7/7a//(S  (London,  1000);  and  ‘Granada  and  tho  Alhamlira’,  by 
.t.  F.  Calvert  (London,  ]!)07). 


a.  The  Lower  Town. 

Leaving  the  railway-station  (PI.  R,  (5;  tramway  No.  1,  see  p.  73). 
we  follow  tlie  Calle  Real  de  San  Lazaro  to  the  S.K.  to  the  Pa.seodel 
'Priunfo  (PI.  C,  4),  so  named  from  the  column  in  honour  of  the  A'’irgin 
(triunfo).  Here,  by  the  half-ruined  Piiei'fa  de  Elvira  (PI.  C,  4), 
begin  the  old  Calle  de  Elvira  and  the  new  Gr.\n  Via  i>k  ColAn  (PI. 
C-E,  4),  both  leading  to  the  chief  artery  of  traflic,  the  narrow  — 

Callk  dk  LOS  Kkyes  CatAlioos  (PI.  E,  4,  .5),  which  is  built 
above  the  Darro,  and  connects  the  busy  Puerta  Real  (PI.  E,  5),  to  the 
S.W.,  with  the  Plaza  Nueva  (PI.  E,  4;  officially.  Plaza  Rodriguez 
Bolivar),  to  the  N.E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alhambra  Hill  (p.  79). 
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In  the  Calle  de  Lopez  Rubio,  a side-street,  is  t!ie  so-called  Casa 
del  Carbon,  once  a Moorish  granary,  with  picturesque  horseshoe 
arches  and  stalactite  vaulting.  To  the  S.AV.  ()f  it  is  the  modern 
town-hall  ( Aynntamiento). 

The  short  streets  on  the  opposite  side  lead  to  the  Alcaiceria 
(Rl.  E,  4,  5),  with  its  numerous  columns,  which  was  burned  down 
in  1843,  once  a Moori.sh  market-hall  (Al-Kaisariya),  resembling  the 
Oriental  snks  (p.  335),  and  to  the  modernized  Plaza  deBibarramhla 
(RLE,  5),  named  after  a Moorish  city-gate  which  once  stood  here. 
A few  paces  from  these  lies  the  Placeta  de  eas  Pasieuas.  Here, 
surrounded  by  buildings  which  mar  its  effect,  rises  the  — 

^Cathedral  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  5),  an  imposing  memorial  of  the  con- 
quest of  .S])ain,  and  the  finest  Renaissance  church  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  begun  in  1523  by  Enri</ue  de  Eya^s  in  the  Gothic  style, 
continued  in  1525  by  Diego  de  Eiloe  (d.  1533)  in  llie  plateresque 
style  (p.  51),  and  consecrated,  while  still  unfinished,  in  15()1.  The 
N.  tower  only,  which  is  now  187  ft.  high,  has  been  erected;  tin;  huge 
fa(;ade  was  begun  in  l(i()7  by  Alonso  Cano,  who  was  also  the  chief 
author  of  the  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  church;  the  interior 
was  not  completed  till  1703. 

Two  of  tlie  Side  Poutaes,  tlie  Puerta  de  San  Jer6niino.  tlie  first 
entrance  to  the  N.  in  the  Calle  de  Jimenez  de  Cisneros,  and  the  Piierta 
del  Colegio,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ainhnlatory,  are  adorned  with  sculptures 
hy  .S'/foe  and  others.  The  *Puerta  del  Perdon,  the  second  ])ortal  to  the  N., 
also  owes  the  heantifnl  ornamentation  of  its  lower  part  to  Siloe. 

The  *lNTEiiion  (adm.,  see  p.  14)  has  double  aisles  with  two  rows  of 
chapels,  a lofty  transept  which  does  not  project  beyond  the  side-walls, 
a central  choir,  and  a Capilla  Mayor  with  ambulatory.  I’he  vaulting,  100  ft. 
in  height,  is  borne  by  massive  pillars  and  half-columns.  Total  length  880, 
breadth  220  ft.  The  decoration  in  white  and  gold  harmonizes  well  with 
the  line  marble  pavement  (1775). 

The  *Caimia,a  Mayok,  118  ft.  long  and  1.5<I  ft.  high,  is  crowned  with 
a dome  resting  on  Corinthian  columns.  On  the  pillars  in  front  of  the 
marble  high-altar  are  kneeling  statues  of  the  ‘Catholic  Kings’,  by  Pedro 
de  Mena  and  Medrano  (1(577);  above  them  are  painted  *I?usta  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  oak,  by  Alonso  t'ano,  who  painted  also  the  representation  of 
the  Seven  Joys  of  Mary. 

Side  Ciiapees.  The  Capilla  de  San  Miguel,  on  the  right,  lavishly 
ilecorated  in  1807,  contains  a picture  by  Al.  Ckino,  the  Mater  Dolorosa 
(after  Gasp.  Decerra).  — In  the  Capilla  de  la  'I'rinidad,  beyond  the  door  of 
the  Sagrario  (p,  77),  is  a painting  of  the  Trinity  by  At.  Cti/n).  --The  Altar 
de  Jesus  Nazareno  contains  *Pietnres  by  Dom.  Theoforop/di  (St.  Francis) 
and  Ribera;  the  tine  Bearing  of  the  Cross  is  by  y1/.  Ca)io.  By  the  same 
artist  are  also  the  fine  oaken  busts  of  St.  Paul  and  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Capilla  de  Nnestra  Senora  tlel  Carmen,  adjoining  the  N.  aisles. 

From  the  first  chapel  in  the  ambulatory,  to  the  right  of  the  Puerta 
del  Colegio,  a jiortal  by  Siloe  leads  through  an  ante-room  (antesacristia) 
into  the  Saviiisty  (18th  cent.),  containing  a iTucifix  by  Jlontanes  (p.  (51) 
and  an  Annunciation  and  a Conception  (a  sculjiture)  by  Al.  Cano. 

A handsome  nortal  leads  from  the  right  transept  into  the  late-Gothic 
*Capilla  Real,  the  Imrial-chapel  of  the  ‘Catholic,  Kings’,  where  Charles  V. 
caused  his  parents  Philip  of  Austria  and  Juana  the  Insane  also  to  be  in- 
terred. The  marble  ■“Monuments  are  in  the  Italian  early-Renaissance  stvle: 
on  the  right  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  bv  the  Florentine  Domenico 
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Fancelli;  on  the  left,  Philip  and  Juana,  by  Bartolome  OrdOhez.  The  high- 
altar,  with  the  kneeling  statuettes  of  the  ‘Catholic  Kings’,  is  by  Vhuip 
Vigarni,  a Burgundian;  the  reliefs  in  wood,  historically  interesting,  re- 
present (left)  the  surrender  of  the  Alhambra  keys  and  (right)  the  coiu- 
pulsorv  baptism  of  the  Moors.  Behind  the  reliquary  altars,  which  are 
opened  on  four  festival-days  only,  are  hung  Madonnas  by  Dierick  Bouts, 
altar- wings  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  a Madonna  and  a Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  MemUntf,  and  other  pictures.  Dver  an  altar  in  the  right 
aisle  is  a *\Vinged  Picture  by  J).  Bouts. 

The  third  great  addition  to  the  cathedral,  the  Sagrario,  erected  as 
a parish  church  in  170.5-59,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  mosque,  with 
its  eleven  aisles,  which  was  used  for  Christian  worship  down  to  1601. 

The  picturesque  I’i-aceta  de  i.a  Lon.ja  (I’l.E,  4),  oii  the  S.  side 
of  the  cathedral,  affords  a good  view  of  the  Lonja  (Exchange), 
built  in  1518-22,  which  stands  before  the  Sagrario,  of  the  rich 
architecture  of  the  Capilla  Real,  and  of  the  — 

Casa  del  Cabildo  Antigua,  once  the  seat  of  the  Moorish 
university  founded  here  after  the  downfall  of  Cordova  and  Seville, 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  ‘Catholic  Kings’,  and  now  a cloth 
magazine.  Its  fantastic  exterior  dates  from  the  18th  cent.;  in  the 
interior  are  two  interesting  rooms  of  the  Moorish  jieriod  (fee  50  c.). 


From  the  E.  end  of  the  Calle  de  los  Reyes  Catdlicos  (p.  75)  the 
Calle  Castro  y Serrano  and  Calle  Doctor  Eximio  lead  to  the  right 
to  the  Casa  de  los  Tiros  (PI.  E,  4),  a building  in  the  Moorish 
castellated  style,  dating  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  now  owned  by 
the  .Marquesa  de  Campotejar.  The  court  contains  a venerable  tree- 
like vine.  Tickets  for  the  Generalife  (comp.  p.  74)  are  issued  here. 

The  Calle  de  Santa  Escolastica  leads  hence  to  the  Plaza  de 
Santo  Domingo  (PI.  F,  4)  and  the  old  monastery  of  iSanto  Doiniiiyo 
(now  a military  school),  with  its  pleasing  church  (15-17th  cent.). 
— A little  to  the  S.W.  is  the  — 

Cnarto  Real  de  iSanto  Domingo  (PI.  F,  4;  admittance  seldom 
granted),  the  Al-Majarra  of  the  Moors,  now  named  after  a tower 
of  the  18th  cent.,  a superb  villa  with  a Moorish  portal  and  a hall 
whose  charming  decoration  is  older  than  the  Alhambra.  The 
beautiful  garden  is  said  to  have  been  laid  out  in  Moorish  times. 

We  now  cross  the  Plaza  Bailen  to  the  N.W.  to  the  favourite 
winter  promenade  (p.  74),  the  ('nrrern  del  (xenil  (PL  E-G,  5),  sh.ailed 
with  [dane-trees,  which  begins  at  the  Puerta  Real  (p.  75)  and  now 
comprises  the  former  M/amcf/r/.  .Adjoining  (he  Carrera  on  the  left 
is  the  — 

*Paseo  del  Sal6n  (PI.  G,  5,  4),  planted  with  elms  and 
adorned  with  a bronze  statue  of  Isabella  tlw  Cathedie.  Delighiful 
view  to  the  N.E.  of  Monte  Mauror  with  the  Torres  Bermejas  (p.  80) ; 
to  the  S.E.  towers  the  majestic  Sierra  Nevada,  from  whose  r<»cky 
crest  the  Picadio  de.  la  Veleta  (11.148  ft.),  the  grandest  poiul  of 
view  in  all  Andalusia,  alone  rises  conspicuously. 
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b.  Darro  Valley  and  Albaicin. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Darro  Valley  lies  the  Pi.aza  Nueva  (PL 
E,  4;  p.  75),  another  focus  of  traffic  (tramways,  see  p.  73).  On  the 
left  is  the  Audiencia,  formerly  the  Chancilleria,  built  in  1531-87 
for  the  Capital!  General  or  governor.  The  pretty  arcaded  court 
was  probably  designed  by  Diego  de  Siloe  (p.  76). 

A few  paces  farther  to  the  E.  the  Darro  is  not  covered  in. 
Here,  on  the  right,  on  the  site  of  an  old  mosque,  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Ana  (PI.  E,  3),  a Renaissance  building,  perhaps  designed 
by  Diego  de  Siloe  in  1541,  witli  a line  plateresque  portal  and  an 
admirable^timber  ceiling.  The  tower,  built  by  Juan  Castellar  in 
1561-3,  with  its  azulejos  and  jutting  roof  resting  on  corbels, 
resembles  a minaret. 

Opposite  the  church,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Darro,  begins 
tlie  Carreka  del  Darro  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
Granada,  affording  picturesque  views,  notably  of  the  towers  and 
walls  of  the  Alliambra,  which  had  its  oldest  approach  from  this 
quarter.  (Part  of  a horseshoe  arch  of  the  bridge  is  seen  on  the 
left  bank.)  The  Baauelo,  at  No.  37,  now  occupied  by  poor  families, 
is  a Moorish  bath,  dating  perhaps  from  the  11th  century. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  street  we  come  to  the  church  of  San 
Pedro  y San  Pablo  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  with  its  fine  timber  ceiling.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Darro  we  observe  traces  of  the  landslip 
under  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Alcazaba  (p.  81),  below  which  are 
the  arches  of  an  aqueduct.  To  the  N.  of  the  church  is  the  Casa  de 
Castril,  a curious  Renaissance  building  with  an  ornate  portal  by 
a pupil  of  Siloe. 

AVe  next  reach  the  Alameda  del  Darro  (PI.  E,  2),  planted 
with  elms;  above  us,  on  the  right,  is  the  Generalife  (p.  87);  on  the 
left,  Albaicin  (p.  79).  Crossing  the  bridge  to  the  right  we  enter 
the  steep  Ouesta  del  Rey  Chico  (PI.  P,  2),  which  leads  through 
the  ravine  mentioned  at  p.  79,  and  past  the  Moorish  towers  of  the 
Alhambra,  to  the  Puerta  de  Hierro  (p.  87),  the  E.  gate  of  tlie 
Alhambra,  and  to  the  Generalife. 

Prom  the  Darro  the  Cuesta  del  Chapiz  (PI.  E,  D,  2)  ascends 
to  the  N.  to  the  old  suburb  of  Albaida.  The  street  is  named  after 
the  Casa  del  Chapiz,  erected  early  in  the  16th  cent,  in  tlie  Mudejar 
style  for  two  Morisco  nobles,  with  two  separate  patios.  The  house, 
now  a bakery,  is  entered  from  No.  14,  at  the  corner  of  the  Camino 
del  Sacro  Monte. 

Prom  this  point  the  Camino  del  Sacro  Monte  (PI.  D,  2,  1) 
ascends  the  cactus-grown  slope.  'I'he  numerous  poor  Cueras,  or  cave- 
dwellings,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  gipsies  (gitanos).  The  path  ends 
at  the  (25  min.)  Sacro  Monte  i^to  the  N.E.  of  PI.  D,  E,  1),  a Rene- 
dictine  monastery  of  the  17  th  cent.,  now  a divinity  and  law  school 
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The  view  of  the  Alhambra  across  the  Darro  valley,  of  the  town  and 
the  Vega,  is  one  of  the  finest  near  Granada. 

Footpaths  ascend  from  the  Cuesta  del  Chapiz  in  25  min.,  and 
from  the  Sacro  Monte  in  hr.,  partly  through  deep  gorges,  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Miguel  el  Alto  (PI.  D,  1),  in  the  midst  of  aloes 
and  cacti,  where  we  enjoy  a grand  *View  of  the  Alhambra,  the  town, 
the  Vega,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


The  side-streets  of  the  Carrera  del  Darro  (p.  78)  ascend  to  the  N. 
to  AJbaicin,  a poor  suburb  (p.  74).  Not  far  from  San  Pedro  y San 
Pablo  (p.  78)  is  the  small  Gothic  church  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Reyes  (PI.  D,  2),  an  early  16th  cent,  edifice,  whose  tower  was  once 
a minaret. 

Above  this  church,  and  of  like  date,  is  the  Gothic  church  of 
San  Nicolas  (PI.  D,  2),  also  built  on  Moorish  foundations,  and 
containing  a fine  timber  ceiling.  The  famous  *View  of  the  Alhambra 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  a favourite  subject  with  artists.  The 
Ruerta  de  los  Estandarles  (PI.  1),  3),  close  by,  is  a relic  of  the 
Moorish  Castle  Wall,  which  runs  down  hence  to  the  Puerta  Mo- 
ndita  (PI.  C,  3,4).  On  the  N.  side  the  Cuesta  de  la  Alacaba  (PI.  D, 
C,  3,  4)  descends  to  the  Paseo  del  Triunfo  (p.  75). 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Plaza  Nueva  we  pass  the  Franciscan 
nunnery  of  Santa  Isabel  la  Real  (PI.  D,  3),  whose  church  has  a 
tasteful  late-Gothic  portal  by  Enrique  de  Egas. 


c.  The  AJhambra. 

The  Alhambra  occupies  the  plateau,  795  by  195  yds.,  of  the 
Monte  de  la  Assahica  (p.  74),  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  Darro 
on  the  N.  side,  while  on  the  S.  it  is  separated  by  a gorge,  the  Assa- 
hica of  the  Moors,  from  the  lower  spur  of  the  Monte  Mauror 
(Pi.  F,  3;  p.  80).  The  axis  of  this  range  of  hills  is  abruptly 
intersected  by  a second  gorge,  the  Cuesta  del  Rey  Chico  (p.  78;, 
separating  it  on  the  E.  side  from  the  Cerro  del  Sol  (p.  87),  at  the 
foot  of  which  lies  the  Generalife  (p.  87).  On  the  narrow  W.  point 
of  the  plateau  stands  the  castle  of  Alcazaha.  Beyond  the  small 
glacis  on  its  E.  side,  and  beyond  the  Plaza  de  los  Aljibes,  rises  the 
Alhambra  itself,  adjoining  which,  on  the  S.E.,  lies  the  Alta  Al- 
hambra, once  quite  a little  town,  where  the  retinue  and  servants 
of  tlie  court  resided.  The  whole  of  these  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
wall  with  numerous  towers,  were  called  by  the  Moors  Medinat  al- 
Hamrd,  literally  ‘red  city’,  from  the  colour  of  its  stone. 

The  IIisTouy  of  the  Alhambra  begins  with  Mohammed  I.  (1232-72), 
the  first  Nasride  sovereign.  While  the  Zirites  resided  on  the  Alhaicin 
hill  (comp.  p.  74),  Mohammed  chose  the  Alhambra  Mill  as  a site  for  his 
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palace.  The  building  was  continued  by  his  son  Mohammed  II.  (1272-1302), 
and  the  Alhambra  mosque  (p.  80)  was  erected  by  Mohammed  III.  (1302-9). 
Ahu'l-  Walul  Ismail  (1309-25)  was  the  first  to  erect  a small  palace  outside 
of  the  Alcazaba,  but  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  Patio  del  Mexuar 
(p.  85),  was  taken  down  by  Yusuf  I.  (1333-54).  Yusuf  began  the  stately 
Oomares  or  myrtle-court  palace,  with  its  throne  and  audience  room;  to 
him  are  ascribed  also  the  Uomares  tower  (p.  83),  the  batlis  (p.  85),  and  the 
enclosing  wall  of  the  Alhambra  Hill,  with  23  additional  towers.  For  the 
more  sumptuous  part  of  the  pile  Mohammed  (1354-91)  was  chielly 
responsible.  To  him  was  due  the  completion  of  the  Myrtle  Court,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Cuarto  de  Machuca,  the  summer  abode  of  part  of  the  family, 
and  of  the  luxurious  lion-court  palace,  the  winter  dwelling  of  the  court 
and  of  the  sovereign’s  harem.  The  last  Moorish  king  who  made  additions 
to  the  Alhambra  was  Mohammed  VII.  (1392-1108). 

The  ‘Catholic  Kings’,  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  styled,  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  Alhambra;  they  restored  tlie  decorations  of  the  interior 
and  strengthened  the  walls.  Charles  V.  visited  Uranada  in  1526,  but  with 
less  satisfactory  results.  Although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Moorish  art, 
he  caused  many  outbuildings  of  the  Alhambra  to  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  his  now  palace  (p.  86).  At  length,  after  1718,  when  Philip  V. 
discontinued  the  payment  of  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings,  they 
rapidly  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1812  tlie  P’rench,  on  their  retreat,  blew  up 
several  of  the  towers.  Since  1830,  however,  the  work  of  restoration, 
though  sometimes  in  doubtful  taste,  has  been  resumed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  Washington  Irving's 
delightful  ‘Tales  of  the  Alhambra’,  which  were  partly  written  on  the 
spot.  A series  of  magnificent  views  of  the  Alhambra  is  given  in  the 
monumental  work  of  Jules  Gourg  and  Owen  Jones,  published  at  London 
in  18-42.  See  also  ‘The  ,\lhambra’  by  A.  /•'.  Calvert  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1907). 

The  Hill  Tuamwav  (rack-and-pinion ; p.  73)  asceiuls  from  the 
Puerta  do  los  Molinos  (PI.  (J,  3)  on  the  S.  slope  of  Monte  Mauror, 
alibrdi]io;  a splendid  view  of  Granada,  the  Vega,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  left,  to  the  Cuesta  de  las  Cruces  (p.  81)  in  the  Alham- 
bra Park,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  entrance  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  shortest  Road  to  the  Alhambra  is  the  Calle  de  Gomeres 
(PI.  E,  4,  3),  w'hich  ascends  steeply  from  the  Plaza  Nueva  to  the 
S.E.,  between  the  hills  of  the  .Alcazaba  and  the  Torres  Bermejas, 
to  the  Puerta  de  las  Granadas,  the  pi’csenl  chief  entrance  to  the 
Alhambra  Park. 

The  Puerta  de  las  Granadas  (PI.  1 ; E,3),  erected  by  Pedro 
Machuca  (p.  8(i),  in  the  form  of  a triumphal  arch,  on  the  site  of 
the  Moorish  B'lh  Alaujar,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  wall  connecting 
the  .Alcazaba  with  the  Tokres  Bermejas,  the  fortilicalions  on  the  W. 
imint  of  the  Monte  Mauror,  which  were  built  at  the  same  period 
as  the  Alcazaba,  but  have  been  frequently  restored. 

'riic  *'roRnEs  Bermejas  (PI.  F,  8;  ‘red  tow'crs’).  now  a military  prison, 
deserve  a visit,  which  may  be  best  paid  on  the  way  back  from  the  Alhambra 
or  the  (leneralife.  The  path  diverges  from  the  ttuesta  de  las  Cruces 
(p.  81)  a few  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  Puerta  de  las  (Jrunadas.  Adm.  on 
application  at  the  guard-house.  The  extensive  buildings,  with  tlieir  under- 
ground stabling,  the  cistern,  and  the  casemates,  convey  an  excellent  idea 
ot  an  ancient  Moorish  fortress.  Stairs,  rather  steep,  ascend  to  the  plat- 
form (azotea)  on  tlie  chief  tower,  wliere  we  obtain  a most  jiicturesqiie  view. 

Tlio  *Alhambra  Park  (Alameda  de  la  Alhambra;  PI.  K,  :i,  -J). 
a ‘sacred  grove’  unique  of  its  kind,  occupies  the  Assabica  Valley 
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t,]).  7i)),  I'eiicliiiiji;  I'ar  up  its  slopes.  Il  was  planted  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent,  with  elms  e.\eiusively,  placed  so  close  together  as  to  form 
one  dense  roof  of  leafage,  the  home  of  countless  nightingales.  In 
March,  when  the  sun  shines  through  the  leafless  hranches,  the  soil 
is  tem|)orarily  covered  with  rich  vegetation. 

From  the  I’uerta  de  las  (franadas  three  roads  ascend  to  the 
Alhambra.  To  the  right  is  the  CrKsr.v  ok  las  Chucks,  leading  up 
the  8.  side  of  the  park  to  the  hill-tramway  and  the  Alhambra  Hotels 
(|i.  715);  to  the  left  is  the  rather  fatiguing  Cuksi’a  E.mpkdkada,  the 
old  route  to  the  castle,  ending  at  the  Jbierta  ./luliriarla  (see  below) ; 
hetwe<Mi  these  is  the  easy  Mai.n  Road,  passing  three  fountains,  and 
also  leading  to  the  hotels,  hut  connected  by  side-paths  ^^ith  the 
I’uerta  .ludieiaria.  Carriages  use  this  road  and  pass  through  the 
Puerto  del  Carril  (I’l.  G;  F,  2). 

The  entrance-tower,  with  the  *Puerta  Judiciaria  (i’l.  o;  F. 
F,  8),  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Yftsuf  1.  in  ld48,  and  was  called  by  the  Moors  Bilnish-Sherla 
(‘gate  of  justice’),  deserves  special  attention.  Like  many  of  the 
.\ihambra  towers,  this  was  really  an  independent  building,  the  road 
between  the  gates  of  which  was  made  tortuous  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. -Vbout  halfway  up  is  the  horseshoe-shaped  Outer  (Pde.shoxe 
which  is  seen  a hand  with  outstretched  lingers,  a svmbol  oftiui  used 
in  the  F.ast  and  in  S.  Europe  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  The  Tuner 
(rtdeioaif  still  has  its  old  Moorish  doors  studded  with  iron. 

.\  narrow  passage  ascenils  thenei'  to  the  T louse  of  (ibme.s  I'orto.sa 
(on  the  right ; I’l.  7,  E d),  tin*  conservator  of  the  .Vlhambra.  Into 
the  \.  wing  is  built  the  *Puerta  del  Vino,  ])robably  once  the 
main  W.  entrance  of  the  Alta  Alhaiuhra  (j).  8G).  This  gate  seems 
to  have  been  once  connected  by  a wall  with  the  I’uerta  de  Hierro 
(p.  87),  so  as  to  shut  oil' the  .\lcazaba.  the  palace,  and  the  mos(|ue 
from  the  .ilhambra  suburb. 

.Vt  the  top  of  the  hilt  we  enter  the  bro<ad  I’la/.a  dk  i.ds  .\l.iihks 
(I’l.  8;  E,  8),  so  named  from  tlu'  cistern  (al-jihh)  tilled  with  water 
from  the  Darro.  The  level  of  the  ])laza  was  raised  about  IG  ft.  when 
Charles  V.  built  his  palace,  ami  it  is  now  adorned  with  hedges  of 
myrtle.  On  the  E.  side  rise  the  Moorish  palace  (p.  82i  and  the 
handsome  building  erected  by  the  emperor  (|>.  8Gt;  on  our  left  is 
the  E.  front  of  tin?  .\lcazaba  with  two  towers,  the  7’orre  Quebrada 
and  the  Torre  del  Jlouieuaje . 8.')  ft.  in  height  (I’l.  10.  11  : E.  8): 
to  the  X.  we  look  down  into  the  Darro  Valley. 

The  Alcazaba  (I’l.  E,8 ; .Arabic  Al-Kasaba,  ■the  citadel'i  stands 
about  4G0  ft.  above  the  I’laza  Xueva  (j).  78).  Except  on  the  E.  the 
hill  falls  away  abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  so  suddenly  on  the  X.E., 
in  conse(|uence  of  a landslij),  that  the  castle-wall  seems  endangered. 
The  only  entrance  to  the  castle  is  now  the  Ibierta  de  la  Alrazaba 
(FI.  9;  E,  8),  at  th(‘  S.W.  angli*  of  the  I’laza  de  los  .\IJibes.  The 
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interior  of  tlie  castle  is  now  occupied  by  gardens.  Of  the  original 
building  scarcely  anything  remains  except  the  ruined  enclosing 
wall,  with  its  huge  towers  and  external  teri'aces  (Adarves).  .\t 
several  points  the  masonry  resembles  the  concrete  work  of  the 
Romans  (p.  290). 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Alcazaba  stands  the  ‘watch-tower’, 
the  *Tokre  ok  la  Vela  (PI.  13;  E,  3),  the  Ghafar  of  the  Aloors, 
on  which  the  three  ‘pendones’  of  Eerdinand  and  Isabella  were 
dis})layed  for  the  lirst  time  on  2nd  Jan.,  1492. 

Tlie  Vela  Tower  commands  a very  extensive  *View  (doorkeeper  30  c.). 
At  oiir  feet  lies  the  entire  city;  to  the  left,  beyond  tlie  Alhambra  Park, 
rise  the  Torres  Berme.jas;  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Darro,  is  the  Albai- 
cin;  in  front  of  us  extends  the  almost  circular  green  Vega,  enclosed  by 
brown  and  sun-scorched  ranges  of  hills;  to  the  S.E.  towers  the  Sierra 
Nevada;  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  rise  the  Sierra  de  Alinijara,  Sierra  Tejea, 
and  Sierra  de  Alhama;  to  the  tV.  are  Santa  Fe  (p.  7.3)  and  the  hills  of 
Loja  (p.  72);  then,  to  the  N.W.,  are  the  Sierra  de  Parapanda  (p.  73),  Sierra 
de  Elvira,  and  other  hills.  Lastly,  to  the  E..  we  see  the,  Moorish  Alhambra 
and  the.  palace  of  Charles  V.,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (p.  80).  the  (Ic- 
neralifc  (p.  87),  and  the  Silla  del  More  (p.  88). 

Tbc  *Jahd1n  1)10  LO.s  Adarvks  (PI.  1.‘);  E,  3),  the  S.  terrace, 
overgrown  with  venerable  ivy  and  vines,  is  entered  by  a small  dour 
(reci'gnized  by  the  iron  scallop-shells  on  it)  to  the  left  of  the 
.Mcazaba  gate.  The  view  is  most  picturesque,  esjiecially  towards 
evening. 


The  Atoorisli  **Alliambra  Palace  (adm.,  see  p.  74),  commonly 
known  as  the  Cd.so  Real,  adjoins  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Plaza  de  los 
Aljibes.  Like  other  Moorish  secular  buildings  it  is  externally  iii- 
signiticant,  and  it  is  (piite  eclipsed  by  the  huge  palace  of  Charles  V. 
(p.  8(1).  Like  tlie  ancient  Greek  and  Homan  dwelling-houses  it  is 
entirely  closed  on  the  outside,  while  all  the  rooms  open  on  an 
internal  court  as  a common  centre.  Vhen  the  house  was  enlarged 
a new  court  had  to  be  added,  and  so  too  the  kings  of  Granada  built 
palace  after  palace,  each  with  its  own  court  and  separate  entrance. 

On  these  buildings  the  highest  efforts  of  Moorish  art  have  been 
expended.  Their  structural  value  is  small;  the  materials,  chiefly 
wood  and  plaster,  lack  solidity,  being  often  used  for  effect  onlv; 
while  architectural  rules  arc  constantly  violated.  Hut  the  in- 
genious dis])osition  of  the  rooms  and  their  sumptuous  ornamentation, 
whose  fairy-like  effect  is  too  often  marred  by  decay  or  bv  faultv 
restoration,  are  unrivalled.  The  slender  marble  columns  bv  which 
the  light  walls  are  supported  recall  the  tent-])oles  of  the  nomads, 
while  the  mural  decoration  with  its  arabes{|ues  and  llmirishes 
reminds  one  of  an  Oiieutal  carpet.  Very  curious  too  is  the  “stal- 
actite’ vaulting,  formed  by  minute  and  countless  projections  of 
the  walls,  ranged  one  above  the  other  without  visible  support.  The 
Semitic  abhorrence  of  any  representation  of  living  beings  accounts 
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for  tlu!  <ibs<‘nc(!  of  sculpture,  but  sotiio  food  for  retieotiou  was  afforded 
by  the  inscriptions  with  which  all  the  wall-spaces  arc  framed, 
partly  in  the  venerable  Cube  characters  (p.  150),  partly  in  Andalu- 
sian tlowino;  letters,  extolling  Allah  and  the  reigning  family. 

The  present  low-lying  V.uTK.K-in  v'  ( Knlrada  ^foderna),  adjacent 
to  the  emperor’s  palace,  leads  into  the  — 

*Myrtle  Court  ( Ptdio  de  la  Alheiu-.a  or  da  los  Arrai/aiie^), 
which  belongs  to  the  t'omares  palace  (p.  SO),  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  myrtle-hedges  (iiiasan  da  arroi/ane.s)  around  its  pond 
(alharra).  The  court  is  121  ft.  li)ng  and  75  ft.  in  breadth.  .\t 
its  N.K.  end  rises  the  Comares  tower  (see  below;;  to  the  S.W.  it  is 
overlooked  by  Charles  V.’s  palace,  which  stands  al)out  10  ft.  higher. 
.\t  each  end  of  the  court  is  a beautiful  arcade,  borne  by  six  slender 
marble  columns  and  (laved  with  marble;  that  at  the  S.AV.  end,  with 
its  upper  gallery,  open  at  the  to]),  deserves  special  admiration. 
.VI  (he  \.K.  end  the  arcades  terminate  in  curious  niches  CVrabic 
ar-haoUja)  with  stalactite  vaulting,  once  coloured  bine. 

'I'lie  first  door  on  tlie  X.W.  side  of  tlie  court  leads  into  the  ciiRtodian’s 
rooms,  mid  the  next  Init  one  into  tlie  Patio  del  Me.fuar  (p.  8.5);  oiiposite 
till'  latter  door,  from  tlie  S.H.  wall  of  the  court,  stairs  (generally  closed) 
descend  to  the  litdhx  (j).  85).  Opposite  tlie  entrance  of  the  palace  is  a 
door  leading  into  the  iSVi/o  de  los  Moedrabes  (p.  81)  and  the  I. ions'  Vovrt 
(p.  81).  The  stairs  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  court  lead  into  the  interior 
of  Charles  V.'s  palace  (p.  8(i). 

.\n  ornate  horsi'shoc  arch  at  the  N.Iv  end  of  the,  court  gives 
access  to  the  ante-room  of  the  Comares  'Power,  the  Sala  de  la 
Barca,  whose  barrel-vaulting  was  destroyed  by  a lire  in  CSiltl. 
lly  the  entrance  are  two  niches  for  water-vessels.  The  wall  of  the 
tower  is  jiicrced  with  a sniierb  archway,  right  and  left  of  which 
are  two  other  line  niches. 

'Phe  rninons  Torre  de  Coinares,  14.H  ft.  in  height,  built,  it 
is  said,  by  workmen  from  Comarcs,  and  crowned  with  modern 
pinnacles,  contains  the  - 

**Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  (H(da  de  los  Ktuhajadores). 
a room  in  two  stories,  .^0  ft.  square  ami  511  ft.  high,  once  the 
royal  reception  room.  'Phe  last  meeting  of  the  Moors  under  Ho- 
abdil,  before  the  ca|)ilulation  of  (Iranada,  was  held  hero  in  1491. 
lnscri])fions  record  that  Ynsnfl.  was  the  builder.  The  lareh-wood 
dome  of  the  hall  has  been  compared  to  the  facetted  surface  of  a 
ent  diamond.  'Phe  immense  tliickness  of  the  walls  is  apparent  from 
the  dcjith  of  the  window-niehes,  each  of  which  affords  a different 
view.  'Phe  central  windows  (so-called  Ajimaz,  .\rabic  kluun.shja) 
are  each  divided  into  two  by  a slender  column.  'Phis  hall  is  one  of 
tlie  most  richly  decorated  in  the  Alhambra. 

From  the  first  winilow-niehe  on  the  right  in  the  S.E.  wall  a jiasaage 
leads  to  the  Pcinador  de  la  Reina  (p.  80)  and  to  the  lower  floor. 

We  return  to  the  Myrtle  Court  and  (as  indicated  above)  pass 
through  the  ISala  de  los  Mocarabes  into  the  — 
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**Court  of  the  Lions  ( Patio  de  Urn  Leones),  which  owes  its 
iiiuiie  to  tlie  Fne/de  de  los  Leones,  a famous  fountain  borne  by 
twelve  lions.  The  building  was  begun  by  Moliamnied  V.  in  1377.  Tlie 
court,  92  by  52  ft.,  is  bordered  all  round  with  a colonnade,  from 
which  at  each  end  protrudes  a superb  domed  pavilion.  The  columns 
are  alternately  single  and  grouped.  The  tasteful  elegance  of  this 
court,  originally  shaded  by  six  orange-trees,  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  showy  pom])  of  the  Myrtle  Court.  The  fretwork  decoration 
in  stucco  looks  like  carved  ivory,  besides  the  lion-fountain,  the 
court  contains,  at  the  ends  of  the  arcade,  eight  flat  marble  foun- 
tain-basins. The  fountains  play  on  a few  festival-days  only. 

The  Court  of  the  Lions,  whose  uj)per  Moor  eontained  the 
women’s  apartments,  restored  in  1907,  is  adjoined  by  handsome 
rooms  all  round.  On  the  N.'W.  side  is  the  j)resent  ante-room  of 
the  court,  called  the  — 

Sala  de  los  Mocarabes,  72  ft.  long,  but  only  13  ft.  wide. 
'I'he  handsome  barrel-vaulting  in  the  Uenaissanee  style  was  added 
after  an  exj)losion  of  gunpowder  in  1()14.  but  I'cmains  of  the  old 
dome  and  mural  decoration  have  been  brou-iht  to  light. 

The  *IIall  of  the  Abencerrages,  to  the  S.M'.  of  the  Lions’ 
Court,  derives  its  name  from  a noble  family  (p.  75'),  whose  leading 
members,  as  the  story  goes,  were  beheaded  at  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  this  hall  on  account  of  an  intrigue  of  Mamet,  their  chief, 
with  king  lloabdiTs  wife.  IVe  note  s])ecially  the  magnilicent  door 
of  entrance,  and  the  curious  way  in  which  it  is  litted  to  the  door- 
l)osts.  The  central  part  of  the  hall  rises  in  three  stories,  upon 
which  open  two  lower  alcoves  with  beautiful  toothed  archt's  and 
cofl'ered  ceilings.  Over  the  gallery  of  the  second  story  eight  stal- 
actite pendentives  form  the  transition  to  the  sixteen-sided  third 
story,  whose  windows  dilViise  a subdued  light.  Lastly,  the  hall  is 
roofed  with  massive  stalactite  vaulting. 

Adjoining  tlie  Hall  of  llie  -Mjencerrages,  on  the  left  and  right,  are 
the  I’atinilto  and  the  Aljihe  or  cistern. 

The  "Sala  de  la  Justicia  (also  called  Sala  del  Trilninal  or 
de  los  Lei/es),  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  is  a hall 
in  seven  sections,  with  three  arched  entrances  from  the  court,  each 
divided  by  two  columns,  between  these  o|)en  sections,  which  arc 
roofed  with  lofty  domes  lighted  from  above,  are  two  lower  cham- 
bers. Adjoining  the  ends  and  the  E.  side  art'  side-rooms  or  alcoves, 
some  of  them  dark.  The  whole  of  this  hall,  with  its  honeycomb 
vaulting  and  stalactite  arches,  iiresents  the  appearance  of  some 
fantastic  grotto. 

Tlie  three  larger  side-rooms  h.ivp  ceiling-]iainlings  of  the  early  tilth 
century.  'I'lie  central  iiicture,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  dilferent  names 
of  the  hall  ('hall  of  justice',  'hall  of  the  kings’,  etc.),  prohahly  reiiresents 
the  first  ten  kings  of  tJrauada,  heginuiiig  witli  Midiammcd  1.,  or,  according 
to  others,  a meeting  of  council,  or  a court  of  justice.  The  iiaintings  in 
the  two  other  alcoves  dejiict  hunting  and  jousting  scenes. 
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III  the  central  alcove  is  a Moorish  Troiiijli  (jiila)  of  i;i06.  with  curious 
reliefs  of  lions  (Icvourinsi  stajrs,  of  caffles,  etc.  'I'he  alahaster  Tombi<t.oiitit 
in  the  alcove  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  hall  are  from  the  Rauda.  the  dilapi- 
dated royal  vault  of  the  Alhainhra. 

Oliposilt!  the  Hall  of  the  Ahencerrajres  we  aseend  from  the  X.E. 
side  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions  hy  a narrow  iiassajre  (jxtHadizo)  to 
the 

"*Sala  cle  las  Dos  Hermanas  (I foil  of  the  Tiro  Si.sfersj, 
whieli  lii'S  in  the  same  axis  as  the  Sala  de  los  Ajimeees  and  Mirador 
de  Daraxa,  two  other  rooms  situated  at  a hiirher  level.  'I'liis  suite 
of  rooms  seems  to  have  formed  the  winter  residenee  of  the  ruler’s 
harem.  The  ehief  of  these,  whose  ornamentation  is  perhaps  the 
most  exf|uisite  in  the  Alliamhra.  has  its  name  from  the  two  marble 
slabs  in  tlie  pavement.  Jn  partieiilar  we  admire  tlie  bejiutiful  doors, 
the  mural  deeoration  iu  stueeo,  and  above  all  the  honeycomb  vault- 
inir,  the  larjrest  of  all  .\rab  roofs  of  the  kind. 

In  a corner  of  the  hall  stands  the  Voste  (‘el  jarro  de  la 

Alhainhra').  I ft.  ">  in.  in  heitrlit.  datiiijr  from  i;i20,  and  adorned  with  eiiainel. 
liftiires  of  animals  (gazelles':’),  etc. 

\\('  next  pass  throujrli  the  Sola  de  lo.<t  Ajiiiiece.'t,  with  itsajinieces 
(p.  Hil)  and  line  vault  ini;  (h  closed  passai;e  on  the  left  leads  lu'iiee 
to  the  I’einador  de  la  Ifeina  and  the  I’atio  de  la  Heja.  ji.  Sli).  to 
the  — 

'"Mirador  de  Daraxa  cent  ranee-room').  This  eharmini;  bay 
lias  three  windows,  reaehini;  nearly  to  the  ground  and  overlook- 
ing the  I’atio  di'  I lit  rax  a (|i.  Slii. 

W(‘  may  now  return  through  the  Court  of  the  Lions  to  the  Alyrtle 
Court,  and  from  the  \.A\'.  side  (as  iniliealed  at  p.  83 1 of  the  latter 
deseend  througli  tlii’  Zoijiidn  or  forecourt  to  the  Patio  del 
Mexiiar,  lying  13  ft.  lower.  This  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  .\l- 
hanibra.  On  the  \.K.  side  of  the  eourt  is  a |deasing  Afrinnt.  with 
eolumns  and  a horseshoe  arch  of  1.'):?^.  'I'he  adjacent  Cnarto  Do- 
rado also  has  Miidejar  deeoration  of  the  time  of  Charles  V. 

The  Mexuar  (Arabic  merhirdr,  eouneil-ehamber),  now  the 
Caidlla,  was  fitted  up  as  such  in  l.-)37-44.  but  not  used  as  the 
(lalaee  ehajiel  till  11129.  During  the  Moorish  period  it  jierhajis 
served  as  an  audience  chamber  or  Law-eourt.  ;ind  the  gallery  as  a 
meeting-place  for  the  council  of  state. modern  door  leads  into 
the  Alosaht , the  Moorish  chapel  built  by  Mohammed  V..  which 
belonged  to  the  old  ('aartode  Xlarhoea  ip.8(l'.  now  almost  entirely 
oeeupied  by  gardens. 

Nearly  ojijiosite  the  Christian  Chapel  in  the  Mexuar  Court  is 
the  underground  Vuahirt  leading  to  the  llalhs  (right i and  to  the 
Patio  de  la  Keja. 

The  extensive  subterranean  *Baths  (Baoos),  to  the  X.E.  of  the 
Myrtle  Court,  in  the  style  of  those  of  ancient  Rome  (comp.  ]i.  29ll,i. 
date  from  the  time  of  Yusuf  1.  The  first  room,  now  freely  restored. 
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resembling  an  Apodyteriuni,  is  the  Sola  de  los  Camas  or  de  Ins 
Divanes,  with  two  niches  I'or  couches,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
graceful  superstructure.  The  gallery  was  destined  for  the  singing 
girls.  The  chief  bath-chamber  (cvartos  y sndortfiros)  corresponds 
to  the  Tepidarium,  and  marble  baths  still  exist.  The  heating 
apparatus  (ealorifcro)  has  been  destroyed. 

From  the  Sala  de  las  Camas  we  enter  the  *Patio  de  Daraxa 
(p.  85),  planted  with  cypresses,  formerly  the  inner  garden  of  the 
palace,  but  altered  by  Charles  Y.  Only  the  upper  basin  of  the 
fountain  is  Moorish.  The  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  ( Aposentos  de 
Carlos  Quinta)  contain  the  Alhambra  archives. 

The  small  Patio  de  la.  Eeja,  with  its  fountain  and  four  cy- 
j)resses,  so  called  from  its  window-gratings,  dates  only  from  1(154- 
55.  — The  stairs  at  the  N.E.  corner  lead  (left)  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors  (p.  83),  and  (right)  to  a new  corridor  which  brings 
us  to  the  — 

*Peinador  de  la  Reina  (the  ‘(.Queen’s  Hressing-room’),  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Torre  del  Peinador  erected  by  Yfisuf  1.  The 
‘grotesque’  paintings,  in  the  style  of  the  Ibitican  logge,  and  the 
scenes  from  Charles  V.’s  expedition  to  Tunis  q).  323)  arc  by  Julio 
de  AijuiUs  and  Alex.  Mayner. 


The  *Palaee  of  Charles  V.  (I’l.  17,  E 2;  entrance,  see 
j).  83)  is  a massive  square  pile  of  207  ft.  each  way  and  57  ft. 
in  height,  with  a he.avy  rustica  groundtloor  and  an  upper  story 
of  the  Ionic  order,  terminating  in  a Doric  cornice.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Pedro  Machuca  in  the  Italian  high-Renaissance 
style,  in  152(1,  and  its  cost  was  defrayed  out  of  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  Moors.  The  only  comi)leted  parts  are  the  fa(;ades,  the  superb 
circular  colonnaded  court,  of  the  Doric  order  below  and  the  Ionic 
above,  and  the  main  staircase,  which  was  not  finished  till  1(135. 
The  richly  sculptured  W.  and  S.  portals,  executed  by  many  dilfer- 
ent  masters,  arc  specially  attractive. 

Passing  round  the  S.  side  of  the  ])alace  of  Charles  V.,  we  cross 
the  Plaza  de  los  Alamos  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  (^Pl.  18; 
E,  F,  2),  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Mezqnita  Peal  or  Al- 
hambra mos(|ue. 

Tlie  buildings  of  the  AJta  Alhambra  (]>.  79)  also  present  several 
features  of  interest.  To  the  N.  of  Santa  Maria  we  eross  the  Alameda, 
pass  (on  the  left)  the  ruins  of  the  Banda  (p.  85)  and  the  outside  of  the 
('ourt  of  the  Lions,  and  then  descend  to  the  left  to  the  Torre  de  las  Dumas 
(I’l.  20;  .8,2),  a fortified  tower  of  (he  time  of  Yhsuf  1.,  restored  in  1907-8, 
with  a sumptuous  interior.  Fine  view  from  theMirador  (p.  87).—  A few 
])acea  to  the  K.  lies  the  Carmen  de  Arratia,  a private  house  with  a 
charming  garden  (above  the  gate  is  the  inscription  'Mezqnita  arahe  de  la 
Alhambra’).  The  house  contains  a Moorish  Vhupel.  also  dating  from  the 
time  of  Yfisuf  1.,  witli  an  I'legant  mihrah  or  prayer-niche. 
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Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  we  come  to  the  Torre  de  los  Picos 
(PI.  21;  F,  2)  and  cross  a bastion  (baluarte)  to  the  Puerta  de  Hierro 
(PI.  22;  P',  2),  restored  by  the  ‘Catholic  kings’,  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Alhambra  from  the  Cuesta  del  Hey  Chico  (n.  78). 

On  the  margin  of  the  plateau  above  this  road  are  four  towers,  the 
two  finest  of  whicli,  time  permitting,  we  may  visit  under  the  guidance 
of  the  custodian,  who  lives  in  the  Torre  de  la  Pdlvora.  These  are  the 
Torre  de  la  Caiitiva  (PI.  23;  P’,  2),  the  chief  room  in  which  vies  with 
the  sumptuous  halls  of  the  Alhambra  palace  Itself,  and  the  Torre  de  his 
Infantas  (PI.  21;  P’’,  2),  an  excellent  point  of  view. 

On  the  S.VV.  margin  of  the  plateau,  beyond  the  Torre  del  Agna  (PI.  25; 
!•’,  2),  wliere  towards  evening  we  have  a splendid  view  of  the  town,  the 
Vega,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a bastion  above  which  rises  the  Puerta 
de  los  Siete  Huelos  (PI.  2i!;  F,  2).  By  this  gate  Boalidil,  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  kings  (p.  75),  made  his  final  exit  from  the  Alhambra. 


d.  The  Generalife. 

At  the  toot  of  the  Cerro  del  Sol,  to  the  Iv  of  tlie  Alhambra, 
about  1(50  ft.  above  tbe  Alhambra  Plill,  rises  the  *Palaeio  de 
Generalife  (PI.  P),  P’,  1),  once  the  famous  summer  residence  of 
the  Moorish  kings,  and  now  owned  by  the  Marquesa  de  Campot^jar 
(p.  77).  The  name  is  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  Jerinat  al-Arif, 
‘garden  of  Arif’,  the  original  owner.  According  to  the  inscription 
it  was  redecorated  by  order  of  Abu’l-Walid  Ismail  in  1819,  but  in 
1494  it  was  altered  and  enlarged  by  <4ueen  Isabella.  The  inter- 
ior is  very  dilapidated;  the  ornamentation,  which  is  about  half-a- 
eentury  earlier  than  that  of  the  chief  apartments  in  the  Alhambra, 
is  mostly  whitewashed. 

We  ascend  by  the  Camino  del  Cementerio,  a continuation  of 
the  three  Alhambra  Park  routes  (p.  81),  and  by  the  Cuesta  del 
Key  Chico  (p.  78),  and  ring  at  the  Outer  Gate  (PI.  27,  P'  2;  adm., 
see  p.  74;  fee  to  the  porter,  also  to  the  gardener).  A cypress- 
avenue  leads  thence  to  the  N.  to  the  Kntrance  (PI.  28;  P\  1). 

'I’he  picturesque  CoruT  is  still,  as  in  Moorish  times,  planted 
with  myrtle-hedges  and  orange-trees  and  intersected  by  a water- 
conduit.  The  buildings  on  the  P).  side  date  from  the  Ibth  cent.; 
along  the  W.  side  runs  a Colonnade  with  pointed  arches,  the  central 
door  of  which  opens  on  a Mirador  (Arabic  manzar,  i.e.  belvedere), 
which  is  now  a chapel.  On  the  N.  side  we  pass  through  a five- 
arched  Gallenj,  and  then  through  a three-arched  Portal  into  a 
quadrangular  H.vi.i.  with  two  alcoves.  Beyond  this  is  a square  room 
with  a balcony  commanding  a splendid  view  of  the  Darro  Valley. 
The  modern  side-rooms  are  uninteresting. 

The  *Park,  to  the  P).  of  the  main  building  and  above  it,  was 
laid  out  in  Moorish  times.  We  first  enter  the  Patio  de  lo.s  Cipreses, 
with  a gallery  built  iu  1584-6,  and  shaded  with  venerable  cypresses. 

Moorish  flight  of  steps,  with  grooves  for  water  on  the  balustrades, 
ascends  to  a Mirador  (PI.  29;  P’,  1),  where  vnc  enjoy  a glorious 
*View  of  Granada,  the  Alhambra,  and  the  valley  of  the  Darro. 
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A good  survey  of  tlie  Alhambra  and  of  the  whole  Sierra  Nevada  is 
obtained  from  the  Silla  del  Moro  (PI.  1',  1),  a spur  of  the  Cerro  del  Sol. 
It  is  reaehed  in  12  min.  from  the  Cementerio  roa<l  (]).  87)  by  a path 
diverging  halfway  between  the  gate  of  the  Generalife  and  the  cemetery, 
and  then  crossing  a gorge. 


11.  From  Granada  via  Bobadilla  to 
Malaga. 

llO'/o  M.  Il.ciLWAY  in  6-6’ /4  hrs.  (fares  28  p.  90,  22  p.  66,  15  p.  96  e.); 
railway  restaurant  at  Bobadilla  only  (change  carr.);  views  thus  far  on 
the  left,  afterwards  on  the  right. 

From  Granada  to  (76  M.)  Bohadllhi,  see  pj).  73,  7'2.  Tlie  train 
then  continues  to  follow  the  Giiadnlluirce  Valleij. 

At  (SA'/o  M.)  Gohantes  begins  the  *Hoyo  de  Chorro,  a ravine, 
inaccessible  before  the  railway  was  made,  where  the  Giiadalhorce 
forces  its  passage  through  the  limestone  slate  rock  of  the  coast- 
hills.  The  train  is  carried  along  the  left  bank  by  means  of  tunnels 
and  of  high  bridges  crossing  lateral  gorges.  Little,  however,  of 
the  grand  rocky  landscape,  or  of  the  interesting  construction  of  the 
line,  is  seen  from  the  train  on  its  rapid  descent. 

Beyond  (89  M.)  C'/jorro  are  seen  the  brst  oranges,  lemons,  palms, 
and  cypresses.  On  the  short  run  to  Malaga  we  are  carried  with 
more  startling  suddenness  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe  into  the 
midst  of  an  almost  tropical  vegetation,  and  linally  to  the  coast- 
region  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  bananas  (com]),  p.  89). 

96  i\r.  Aloi’a  (328  ft.;  ])op.  10,300),  the  ancient lies  to  the 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  del  Ilacho.  The  ‘hnertas’,  or  garden- 
like fields,  are  watered  by  numerous  runlets  from  the  Giiadalhorce. 
Beyond  the  last  tunnel  the  valley  expands.  101',.2  t\I.  Pizarra.  To 
the.  S.  rises  the  Sierra  de  ]\Iijas. 

109  M.  Cdrtama.  The  village,  the  Roman  Cartima,  lies  2‘/.>  M. 
to  theS.lV.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalhorce,  which  was  once 
navigable  u])  to  this  ])olnt.  The  loftily  situated  castle  is  Moorish. 

112’/..  M.  Campanulas  lies  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which 
waters  the  hilly  wine-country  of  Axanpiia  to  the  X.,  and  falls  into 
the  Giiadalhorce.  The  valley  broadens  down  into  the  ])lain,  the 
Haifa  de  jMedai/a  (]).  89).  AVe  now  leave  the  Guadalhorce,  which 
turns  to  the  S.E.;  to  the  8.  we  siglit  the  Mediterranean. 

1 19'/2  AI.  Malaga.  — Aukivai..  At  tlio  Hah. way  Station  (hMitriun 
del  Ferrocfirril : PL  5)  we  timl  hotel-omiiibu.ses,  ciibs  (see  ]).  89).  aiul  au 
‘omnibus  generiil’  {'j^  p.),  which  last  goes  to  tlie  De.sixicho  Oeidral,  or 
town-oiliee  of  the  railway,  hy  the  so-called  Puerta  ilol  Mar  (Callc  de 
(,'arvajal;  PI.  C,  1).  — Travellers  arriving  hy  Stkamicii  pay  for  landing  p. 
for  each  ])erson  and  'j.,  p.  for  each  trunk ; or  a hargaiu  may  ho  made"  to 
convey  luggage  to  the  custom-house  (Aduana)  and  to  the  hotel  for  1-2  ii. 
The  coasting  steamers  only  are  herthed  at  the  ipiay. 

lloTKi.s  (comp.  ]).  51).'  *Be(ii)m  Hotel  (PI.  a;t’.  1),  on  the  N.  side 
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Kaiii  advisal)i(‘.  also  as  to  Iiiirjjafro.  Outsi.lo  tlio  town  acrordint?  to  l.ar- 
gain:  ta  I uta  (p.  '.12)  alioiit  n.  to  Sun  ./oxe  and  La  Caiici  iicidu  (p.  !t-'i 
8-it  p.  On  certain  festivals  fares  arc  raised. 

I’OST  & 'I’kI.KCK.M’H  OkKK'K  (L'arrrnx  u Trl^nmCn,.-  ■ 1*1  II  ■}!  ('..11.^ 


* ,v  ; . »»!'  V » f «/#  I / 1»  / t/  11,  ;»^i:  aiUM- 

noon:  I ratexlaut  Ct-mcttru.  Oil, fa.  and  J‘alo  (]•.  il2!. 

Mii/ai/a,  the  capital  of  a iiniviiiee  and  seat  of  a liislinj),  one  of 
llie  oldest  and  most  lanions  of  'Mediterranean  |)orts.  with  lll.tlOO 
inhal).,  lies  pietnrestinely  on  the  last  spurs  of  a circus  of  hills.  47  .M 
lonfj.  the  Sierra  7V/w,  ,S'.  (h  A/liauia,  iS.  ,f,-  AM(i/nJi.x.  and  X.  t/c 
Mijo.x,  which  enclose  the  hroad  lidhia  dr  Miilarjn.  The  inner 
part  of  this  hay  is  honmlcd  on  the  K.  hy  the  Piiidd  lh>  lax  Cd/dalr.x. 
and  on  the  W.  hy  the  Tarn' tie  TimridrI.  near  Torreniolinos  • lie- 
tween  these  rises  the  (idn'idfanu  the  castle-hill  of  Mala<ra.  ahnt- 
tinn;  on  the  harhoiir.  The  coast-line  is  grradnallv  hein-r  extended 
seawards  hy  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  U uadahnrdnia  ^Arahic 
•town-river’),  whose  hed.  generally  dry  .Rarnhla),  separates  the  old 
town  from  the  W.  snhnrhs.  To  the  W.  stretches  the  wonderfnilv 
lertile  \ eija  or  //oi/rr  dr  MdUnja,  where  even  the  sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, sweet  potatoes  (Convolvulns  batatas),  and  cherimolias  lAnona 
eheiimolia)  are  eiiltiv.ated.  .Most  lainons  among  the  products  of  this 
luxuriant  region  are  the  raisins  (pasasi  and  the  wines  of  Malaga, 
which  are  yielded  hy  the  .\xanjnia  (p.  88,,  to  the  X.AV..  and  hv  The 
Montes  de  Malaga  and  the  hill  of  Colinenar.  to  the  X.H..  and  which 
are  chictly  exported  hy  Ilritisli  and  (Jerman  11  nils.  Jii  the  AV.  snhnrhs 
are  several  sugar,  cotton,  and  iron  factories,  a rare  phenomenon  in 
Andaliisia.  To  theE.  are  the  villa-snhiirhs.  the  strangers’  (piarter. 
Malaga  is  much  resorted  to  as  a winter  residence,  chieflv  hv  British 
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and  Spanish  visitors,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months  being  55°  Fahr. 

Tlie  HisTouy  of  Malaga,  the  Molaca  of  antiquity,  begins  with  tlic 
Phoenicians  (p.  50),  who  gave  the  town  its  name.  Down  to  tlio  time  of 
Posidonius,  the  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  it  retained  its  Pnnie 
character  (Strabo  III,  I),  ditt'ering  therein  from  the  towns  of  Iberian  or 
of  Greek  origin.  The  Syrian  and  other  Asiatic  mereliaiits  wlio  settled 
here  formed  distinct  guilds.  Although  the  port  was  of  some  importance  in 
ancient  times,  it  now  contains  no  memorials  of  either  the  Phoenician  (ex- 
cept a few  coins)  or  of  the  Roman  ijeriod.  In  .">71  Ijeoi'igild,  the  Visigoth 
(p.  69),  wrested  the  town  from  the  Byzantines.  In  711  it  was  captured 
by  the  Moors,  who  regarded  it  as  an  earthly  paradise,  and  wliose  Arabic 
writers  vie  with  each  other  in  extolling  it.  After  1216,  along  with  Al- 
meria,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  but 
its  mediaeval  glory  ended  with  its  conquest  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1187.  For  centuries  Malaga  remained  utterly  insignificant;  but  of  late, 
in  spite  of  the  growing  competition  of  Seville  and  Almcria,  its  trade  has 
improved  considerably. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  tramway  line  and  cross  the 
Puente  de  Tetudn  (FI.  I!,  -t)  to  the  Pasko  de  ea  Ai.amkda  (PI.  li, 
0,  4),  a promenade  "dde,  iilanted  with  planes. 

At  its  AV.  end  it  is  adorned  with  a marble  Fountain  executed  in 
Genoa  in  15(50,  and  at  tlie  E.  end  with  a statue  of  tlie  Marijnes  de 
Larios.  Adjoining  this  Paseo  on  the  E.  is  the  Plaza  de  Alfonso 
SuAiiEz  DE  FiCtUekoa  (Pl.G,  4),  with  a tasteful  fountain,  whicli  leads 
to  the  new  — 

*Park  {Portjue  or  Jardiues  de  Fnri(/ne  Crooke  Larios;  PI. 
C-E,  4,  d),  planted  with  six  rows  of  planes  and  palms  and  with  line 
flower-beds.  A’^iew  of  the  harbour,  part  of  the  cathedral,  tlie  Alca- 
zaba,  and  the  Gibralfaro.  — The  Paseo  de  Heredia  (PI.  C,  5,  4)  also, 
1o  the  AAL  of  the  harbour,  is  planted  with  planes  and  palms. 

The  Harbour  {Puei'to  ; PI.  C,D,4,  5)  has  been  mnch  improved 
since  1881.  The  E.  pier,  with  the  Lighthouse  (Faro;  PI.  D,  5),  was 
already  built  in  1588.  Gn  the  sand-hills  behind  the  jiier  a poor 
suburb  lias  sprung  up,  called  the  Barrio  de  Malayueta  (Pl.E,  F, 
4,  ;i).  On  its  N.  side  are  the  Plaza  de  "Loros  (Pull  King;  PI.  E,3) 
and  the  Hospital  Noble,  erected  for  seamen  by  Dr.  Noble,  an 
English  physician.  — To  the  Caleta,  see  p.  92. 

The  Mercado  (market-hall;  PI.  P,  0,  4),  to  the  N.  of  the  Ala- 
meda, deserves  an  early  morning  visit;  the  lish-stalls  also  are  worth 
seeing.  The  horseshoe  arch  of  the  chief  portal,  with  the  motto  of 
the  Nasride  dynasty  (p.  74),  is  a relic  of  the  Moorish  wharf,  the 
Atarazana  (Arabic  Dar  as-San'a,  ‘arsenal’  or  ‘place  of  work’). 

From  the  Alameda  issues  the  Callk  del  Maiujites  de  Laeios 
(PI.  C,  4,3),  the  chief  business  street  of  Malaga  (many  cafes)  and 
also  a tavourite  resort  of  the  fashioiLable  and  leisured  classes. 
Another  imjiortant  commercial  thoroughfare,  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Plaza  dela  (lonstitucidn,  is  the  Oai.le  de  Guanada  (PI.  C.  1),  3), 
odicially  called  Calle  de  Salvador  Solier,  from  which  Ihe  Calle 
de  Molina  Larios  leads  to  the  cathedral. 
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The  ^Cathedral  (PI.  C,  D,  3;  open  7-11  and  3 to  4.30,  in 
.summer  4 to  5.3Uj,  a mas,sive  edifice,  marred,  however,  by  the  hiiild- 
ini;s  on  the  E.  side,  occupies  the  site  of  a Moorish  moscjue,  which 
was  converted  in  1487  into  the  Gothic  Church  of  the  Incar nuU on 
(Encarnacidn).  Tlie  ])respnt  church,  wliich  is  built  entirely  of  white 
limestone,  was  jjrobahly  planned  by  Dietjo  dc  Siloe  (j).  7(5)  in  1538 
The  buildiiifr  i)rogressed  slowly,  but  in  1554  it  alreadv  showed  the 
arms  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen  Mary  of  England.  In  1G80 
it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  eartlujuake*  but  in  1719  the  work 
was  resumed  with  greater  energy.  It  has,  however,  never  been 
completed. 

Ihe  ( hief  \\ . facade,  approached  by  a line  flight  of  marble  stc])s 
ami  flanked  with  two  projecting  towers,  rises  o])posite  the  Plaza  del 
Obispo  in  two  stories,  articulated  with  Coj'iiithian  ooluinus,  Corre- 
sj)onding  with  the  three  portals  are  the  round-arched  windows  of 
the  secoml  story.  Tlie  N.  tower,  28U  ft.  high,  has  a third  storv 
with  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  octagon  with  a dome 
and  lantern.  The  S.  tower,  like  the  central  part  of  the  facade, 
shows  only  the  beginnings  of  a third  story.  The  portals  of  the 
transept  also  are  flanked  with  towers. 

Ihe  Interiok,  with  its  nave  ami  aisles  and  two  rows  of  chanels 

'“n  n ■ The  transept  ami  tlie 

ambulatory  are  grandly  proportioned.  The  round  arches  of  the  ornate 
vaulting  me  home  by  two  sets  of  pillars,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower 
being  enriched  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 

the  C'lioiR,  with  its  admirable  stalls  (16-17th  cent.), 
(d  '*1693^  ^'  8tatues  of  saints  ami  other  figures  are  by  I’edro  de  Mem 

del  Rosario  (the  3rd),  which  con- 
tains a Madonna  of  the  Rosary  with  six  saints,  by  ^l/o«so  Cutw.  In  the 
1st  chapel  of  the  A.Mm  i,AT<)iiv,  the  Capilla  de  los  Reves.  are  kneeliiiL- 
statiies  of  the  ‘Catholic  kings’  (p.  75)  ai!d  an  image  of 'the  vfrgin  ^dlich 
they  always  carried  with  them  on  their  crusades. 

of  hv  AZ.  Vano,  is  formed  by  a semicircle 

of  light  detached  pillars.  The  hamlsonie  altar,  in  the  form  of  a domed 
temple  witli  four  ta^ades,  ih  modern. 

The  N.  Tower  (entered  from  outside;  over  200  steps;  custodian  30- 10  c ) 
commands  a strikingly  picturesque  *View. 


The  ^at/rario,  tlic  parish  church  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral, 
has  a rich  Gothic  N.  portal  from  the  older  cathedral. 

The  Calle  de  San  Agustin,  passing  the  Aynutaniiento  (Pl.l),3). 
leads  back  to  the  Calle  de  Granada  (p.  90).  At  the  N.E.  end  of  tlie 
latter,  on  the  right,  near  the  Plaza  de  Eiego  (P1.D,2,3),  rises  the 
church  of  SanUayo  el  Mayor  (PI.  I),  .3),  built  on  the  site  of  a mos(|ue 
in  1490,  with  a tower  whose  lower  part  is  still  Moorish. 

If  the  traveller  is  undeterred  by  dirty  streets  and  begging  chil- 
dren, he  may  ascend  from  the  Plaza  de  Kiego  to  the  S.!?.  vb!  the 
Calle  del  Mundo  Nuevo  to  the  saddle  of  the  Coracha  and  the  Aloorish 
eastle  ol  Aleazaba  (PI.  D,  3;  p.  81),  the  scanty  ruins  of  which  are 
thieflj  inhabited  by  gipsies.  This  hill-town,  once  connected  with 
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the  GiliiMlI'aro  by  ilouble  walls,  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
earliest  riicenieian  settlement. 

The  *Gibralfai’0  (I’l.  E,  2,  3;  558  ft. ; from  jehel,  mountain, 
Rud  jjJtaron,  lighthouse),  whose  original  fortifications  date  back  to 
the  13th  cent.,  affords  an  extensive  view,  ranging  to  the  8.,  in  very 
clear  weather,  as  far  as  the  Monte  Melila  in  .\frica  (]).  124).  The 
ascent  from  the  Goracha  (p.  91)  is  fairly  easy.  Ijcave  to  see  the 
castle  must  be  obtained  beforehand  from  the  commandant,  at  the 
Gobierno  Militar,  .Alameda  de  Colon  2.  The  same  views  may  be 
obtained  by  walking  round  the  old  enclosing  walls,  but  this  is 
fatiguino'. 

.At  the  foot  of  the  Gibralfaro  runs  the  .Avenida  de  Tries  i Tl.  F,3), 
leading  to  the  villa-quarter  of  Caleta  iTl.  L,G,3),  where  are  sever- 
al ])ensions  and  many  superb  gardens.  (Electric  tramway  from  the 
Taseo  de  .Alameda  to  Palo;  also  steam-tramway  from  the  harbour 
to  A^'clez-Malaga.)  Immediately  on  the  left  is  the  pretty  Protestant 
cemetery,  or  Cementerio  Ingles,  founded  in  1M30  by  the  llritish 
consul  AV.  Mark  (usually  open).  The  little  KiKjUsh  Church  here  was 
Iniilt  in  1891.  .At  the  E.  end  of  Caleta,  beyond'  the  I fot.-Ncstuuraut 
Ilerndii  Cortes  (PL  k;  G,  3),  roads  diverge  to  the  left  for  the  Jji- 
monar  Valley  (PL  G,  2,  11,  where  lie  the  residential  suburbs  of  Li- 
moiiar,  IJIyiieral,  and  Mlraiuar. — AVe  may  follow  the  highroad, 
which  affords  charming  views,  but  is  generally  very  dusty,  to  the 
fishing-village  of  Palo,  2 M.  beyond  the  Hot.  llernan  Cortes.' 

A delightful  excursion  may  be  taken  to  the  beautiful  park  of  tlie 
llucieinla  de  Sail  Jose,  'i'j.,  Al.  to  tbe  N.  of  Malaga,  and  to  the  villa  of 
*Ija  Concepcion,  a little  beyond  it.  'I'lie  latter  contains  an  elegant 
luodern  temple  with  Homan  anticpiities.  The  road  (carr..  see  p.  8!))  leads 
from  the  Plaza  de  t'apuchinos  iq)  the  Guadalmedina.  From  the  (.'enieii- 
terio  de  8an  Aliguel  (comp.  PI.  I),  1;  tramway)  walkers  niay  wander  along 
the  water-conduit,  half-way  nj)  the  slope  (li)  min.),  and  then  descend  the 
avenue  of  plane-trees  to  the  left  to  the  highroad. 
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Mororco,  a region  270,000  stj.  J[.  in  area,  e.xtends  from  the 
Straits  of  (Gibraltar  on  the  X.  to  the  Sahara  on  the  S.,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  .Vtlantic  Ocean  on  the  U . and  by  tlie  Frencli  colony  of  .\lofiers 
on  the  F.  It  is  called  by  the  .Vrabs  El-Gharh  or  Ma;/hreh  el-Al.s6 
(‘the  e.xtreme  West-land’),  being  the  westmost  part  of  the  ancient 
liarbary  (Arabic  Jezirat  el-Matjhreh,  ‘island  of  the  West'),  the 
long  coast-land  of  N.  .\trica  between  the  ijibvan  desert  a)id  the 
ocean.  The  backbone  of  this  region,  whose  population  is  estimated 
at  from  six  to  eight  millions,  is  formed  bv  the  Morooco  Atlm,  the 
highest  mountains  in  X.  Africa,  a folded  rock-formation,  mostly  of 
early  origin.  The  range  consists  of  three  main  chains:  the  barren 
Great  Atlas,  an  enormous  wall  of  rock  culminating  in  the  Taunjurt 
and  Lil-umpt  (about  14,800  ft.);  then  the  Lesser  Atlas  to  the  X., 
rising  in  the  territory  of  the  Heni  Warain  tribe  to  over  13,000  ft!! 
ami  separated  from  the  (Heat  Atlas  by  the  HVW  el-Aljid  and  the 
Mithhja ; jxnd  lastly  the  Anti-Atlas  and  Jehel  Sarro  or  Sa</hro, 
parallel  with  the  Great  .Atlas,  and  about  OoOO  ft.  in  height.  .4  low 
range  of  hills,  called  the  Jebel  Bani,  between  the  .\nti-Atlas  and 
the  river  />/■«(■<,  forms  the  boundary  between  Morocco  and  the 
Sahara.  On  the  X.A\ . side  of  these  mountains,  between  them  and 
the  ocean,  lies  an  extemsive  intermediate  tableland  called  the  TelL 
steppe-like  in  chaiacter,  with  a girdle  of  oases,  whence  protrude 
the  Jehilet,  the  Jehel  el-IIadid,  the  Jebel  Alchdar  or  Lakhdar, 
and  several  smaller  isolated  heights,  which  are  evidently  relics 
of  an  .ancient  range  of  mountains.  The  seabo.ard  itself  consists  of 
the  plain  between  the  rivers  Tensift  and  Sebu  (rendered  extremely 
tertile  by  its  mantle  ol  black  soil,  Tuaress  or  Tirs),  and  of  the 
marshy  flats  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Sebu  (ancient  the 

most  copious  stream  in  Harbary.  1 hose  occupy  a ilistriet  once 
j)enetrated  by  the  sea,  and  geologically  resembling  the  basin  of 
the  (iuadalqui vir  (j).  49).  The  entire  Mediterranean  coast,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Muliiya  valley 
(p.  124),  is  bordered  by  the  lilf  Alts.  (j).  lt)4),  a range  cnlminat- 
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ing  ill  the  Jebel  MulaJi  Ahd  es-Slarn  (p.  IU'2;  5742  ft.)  aiul  th(i 
Jebel  Tiziren  (ca.  8200  ft.),  these  being  folded  mountains  of  recent 
formation,  clothed  with  extensive  forests  of  Atlas  cedar  (p.  210) 
and  arar  (Callitris  quadrivalvis  L.).  The  Rif  Mis.  and  the  Atlas 
are  sharply  separated  by  a deep  depression  watered  by  the  Sebii 
and  its  tributary  the  hinawn  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  MsCtn,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mulnya,  on  the  E.,  a valley  which  once  formed  the 
most  important  route  between  Morocco  and  .Mgeria.  Roth  of  these 
mountain-ranges  are  said  to  contain  great  mineral  wealth  (iron, 
copper,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  etc.),  but  as  yet  it  has  only  been  la])ped 
to  a small  extent  by  the  natives,  chiefly  in  the  Siis,  the  region 
lietween  the  Great  and  the  Anti-Atlas,  and  near  Ujda  (p.  197). 

The  Great  and  the  Lesser  Atlas,  whose  chief  jieaks  are  covered 
witii  perpetual  snow,  afl'ord  also  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which 
is  utilized  for  irrigation,  though  as  yet  very  inadequately,  by  means 
of  open  cuttings  j or  underground  conduits  or  kh/d- 

tdra).  The  rainfall  in  Morocco  diminishes  as  we  proceed  southwards 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  at  'I'angier  it  is  82  in.;  at  Mogador, 
It)  in.;  while  in  the  interior  (as  at  Marakesh,  11  in.),  and  partic- 
ularly on  the  S.  margin  of  the  Great  .\tlas,  it  becomes  very  in- 
signilicant.  In  the  interior  the  climate  may  be  described  as  con- 
tinental (as  at  Marakesh,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  .lanuarv 
is  51 '/./  Fahr.,  and  that  of  July  ST’/.^®),  while  that  of  the  S.  part  of 
the  ocean  seaboard,  thanks  to  the  prevalent  N.W.  winds  and  theN. 
Ill  S.  ocean  currents,  vies  with  that  of  Madeira  in  mildness  and 
cipiableness.  Thus  at  Rabat  the  mean  of  .lanuary  is  55°,  that  of 
August  75°;  at  Mogador  (11°  and  72°,  respectively.  The  variations 
are  greater  near  the  Straits  (as  at  Tangier,  50°  and  75°)  and  parlic- 
ubudy  on  the  Rif  seaboard. 

Morocco  is  inhaliited  chiefly  by  Berbers,  the  white  llamitic 
indigenous  race  of  N.  Africa ; of  these  the  Amdzifies  live  in  the  X.AV., 
the  Berdbs  in  the  Atlas,  and  the  SIdUidi.  or  Shlidi  on  the  ocean 
coast.  Some  of  tlicrn  retain  their  ancient  languages  (Tarndziri,  or 
Shelhd,  and  Berbri),  whiclMire akin  to  eaidy  Egyptian,  but  many, 
especially  the  dwellers  in  the  low  country,  have  spoken  Arabic 
since  the  middle  ages.  Pure  Arab  Ib'lbes,  mostly  survivors  of  the 
Beni  llilal  and  Beni  Soleim  immigrants  (p.  828),  are  chietiv  met 
with  in  the.  Sebn  plain  and  in  the  S.IV.  stejipe-region.  Many  of  the 
ilwellers  in  the  towns  are  ^foai's  (Andalnsi)  of  Spanish  origin,  while 
numerons  Jews  are  settled,  usually  in  a walled  ghetto  (MeUah). 
under  the  direct  jirotection  of  the  sultan.  Aci/i'ocs,  too,  most  of 
whom  were  oidginally  slaves,  imported  from  the  Sudan  by  way  of 
the  Talilet,  abound  in  the  southern  districts  of  Morocco.  The  S.W. 
provinces  of  Sus,  Wad  Draa,  and  MTul  Nun,  which  are  interesting 
on  account  of  their  jirimieval  .\frican  flora  (p.  89),  are  mostly  in- 
^ habited  by  the  despised  Ilarrdlin  (sing.  Ilaridni),  the  hybrid 
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urtspring  of  nefrroes  and  Berbers,  or,  aecordinfj  to  others,  deseen- 
dants  ol  the  indigenous  population  of  N.  Africa.  ' 

Owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  its  mountains  and  the  natives’ 
passionate  love  of  independence,  coupled  with  their  hatred  of  for- 
eigners, Morocco  has  ever  been  one  of  the  least  explored  re-Wons. 
I lie  settlements  of  the  I’licenicians  and  Carthaginians  were  limited 
to  a few  places  on  the  coast,  such  as  Rmaddir  (Melilla?)  and 
tvnta,  and  also,  beyond  tlie  pillars  of  Hercules  (p.  54),  Tinqh  (?) 
ZdiH  (Arzila),  Lixus  (p.  105),  and  Sala  (Salee).  The  Bonians 
also  seem  to  have  shunned  the  Kif  region,  and  scarcelv  ever  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  interior  beyond  Meknes  (Mequinez)  in  the 
Zn-hnu  Mts.  From  the  time  of  Emp.  Claudius  (42  A.  D.)  Morocco 
with  JMngis^as  its  capital,  formed  the  Provincia  MaurHaida 
liiKjitana  (comp.  p.  124);  and  after  the  reign  of  Diocletian  it  be- 
came jiart  of  the  Spanish  Provinda  Ulterior.  \n  the  early  Christian 
period  also  the  coast  of  Morocco,  whose  inhabitants  had  joined  the 
oHOtisls  (p.  1 1 2),  shared  the  fortunes  of  Spain,  belonging  success- 
ively to  the  Vandals  (p.  322),  the  Eastern  Romans,  and  (after  t)-?!)) 

‘i.®  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  under 

Okba  (p.  322),  and  then  after  long  struggles  was  united  with 
the  caliphate  of  Damascus  (p.  485).  Although  the  Berber  tribes  of 
Morocco  were  thenceforth  among  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
Islam,  and  in  711,  at  the  instance  of  Milsa,  the  governor,  had 
undertaken  their  victorious  expedition  against  Spain  under  T&rik 
(p.  54),  yet  they  afterwanls  took  part  in  the  Kharijite  movement 
against  the  Arabs  (comp.  p.  323).  In  78S  Idris  I.  (d.  793),  an  Arab 
re  ugee  and  a descendant  of  the  Prophet  (‘sherif’),  founded  the 
oblest  Moroccan  dynasty,  that  of  the  Idrisides,  and  under  Idris  II. 
(193-828)  Fez  became  their  new  capital  in  807  instead  of  Volubilis 
in  the  Zerhun  Mts.  After  the  fall  of  the  Idrisides  the  country  was 
divided  among  Berber  princes,  and  its  independence  was  threat- 
ened by  Oniaiyades  (p.  69)  and  Fatimites  (p.  323)  alternatelv  At 
\ ^'x-fiimbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ahnorarides 

(Morabitin,  coniju  p.  368),  a Berber  sect  from  the  4V.  Sahara  who 
under  Abu  Bekr's  lead  converted  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
as  tar  as  the  Sudan  to  Islam.  TTider  Yilsnf  ihn  Teshnfin  thev 
took  possession  of  Agadir  in  1081  (p.  188)  and  of  Ceuta  in  1084 
and  in  1086  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  against  the  unbelievers 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Morocco  became  still  more  powerful 
under  the  Almohides,  a Berber  sect  formed  in  1181  in  the  district 
now  called  Oran  (p.  169),  esj.ecially  under  the  gifted  caliph  Abd 
el-MUmen  (1130-63),  who,  after  the  battle  of  Tlcmcen  (p.  188) 
extended  his  sway  over  the  Moorish  states  of  Spain,  and  in  116() 
as  far  as  Barca  (p.  414).  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Alinohades  in 
1212  there  arose  in  Barbary  the  three  new  kingdoms  of  the 
Menmdes  at  Fez,  the  Abdehvadites  (p.  188)  at  Tlemcen,  and  the 
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lldf'skles  (p.  323)  in  Tunis,  wliosu  strength  was  exhausted  by 
sanguinary  interneeine  struggles  wliieh  lasted  for  centuries. 

The  attacks  of  the  Porttiyuene,  wlio  took  Ceuta  in  1415,  occu- 
pied Arzila  and  Tangier  in  1471,  and  after  1500  even  threatened 
Marakesh  from  their  base  on  the  ocean  seaboard,  cou])led  with 
the  advance  of  tlie  Spaniard.s,  who  after  the  fall  of  Cranada  (p.  75) 
had  conquered  Melilla,  calleil  forth  the  new  counter-inoveinent  of 
the  Saadites  of  the  Draa.  To  this  new  dynasty,  after  the  conquest 
of  Marakesh  in  1520  and  of  Fez  in  1550,  tho  feeble  dynasty  of 
the  Merinides  succumbed  in  1554.  Morocco  was  afterwards  torn 
by  sanguinary  family  feuds,  yet  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Portuguese  army  in  the  ‘battle  of  the  three  kings'  at  Alcazar  {Ksar 
el-lvebir),  and  tlie  influx  of  well-educated  Moors  expelled  from 
Spain,  the  kingdom  was  greatly  strengthened  and  obtained  a new 
lease  of  life.  It  prospered  once  more,  after  1649,  under  the  sixth 
dynasty,  that  of  tlie  Filali,  a family  from  the  Tablet  (,see  below), 
and  notably  under  tlie  cruel  k\[ulai  hmail  (1672-1727),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  his  age,  who  even  fought  against  the  Tui’ks 
in  Oran  (comp.  p.  206)  and  led  a camjiaign  against  Timbuktu. 

After  tlie  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  the  pirates  of  Larash  (p.  104) 
and  Salee  (p.  106),  vying  with  the  Rif  pirates  and  the  ‘Barbaresques’ 
(p.  221),  had  seriously  hampered  European  trade  for  two  centuries 
or  more,  but  by  the  occupation  of  .Algeria  by  the  French  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Sjianiards  against  Tctuan  in  1859-60  the  sea- 
hoard  of  IMorocco  was  at  length  opened  up  to  European  influence 
and  to  commercial  enterprise.  In  1!)06  the  Algeciras  Conference 
(]).  56)  prevented  the  French  from  advancing  towards  Fez  and 
ohtaining  a jiassage  from  the  Oran  and  Sahara  railway  through 
the  Talilet  or  Talilelt,  the  richest  group  of  oases  in  S.  Morocco,  to 
the  ocean  seaboard.  In  li)07.  however,  the  unrest  at  Casablanca 
ip.  107),  and  also  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  led  to  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  that  important  seaport  along  with  the  adjacent  Sliiiuya. 
of  Ujda  (p.  197),  and  of  Berguent  and  Bu  Denib  in  S.E.  Alorocco. 
After  the  deposition  of  Mula'i  Ahdul-xiziz  (1894-1907),  who  was 
favourable  to  the  French  influence,  Mnla'i  Ilafid  was  iiroclaimcd 
sultan  in  1908. 

The  .Morocco  of  to-day,  whose  institutions,  iiiaiiners,  and  customs 
are  still  quite  mediieval,  consists  of  the  so-called  PUid  el-^ldhhzeii 
^government  land’),  the  dominion  of  the  sultan,  and  the  far  larger 
Blad  es-^dxi  (‘outer  land’),  occu|)ied  by  independent  tribes.  These 
tribes  recognize  the  sultan,  or  the  grand  sherif  of  IVazziin.  a de- 
scendant (d'  the  Idrisides,  as  their  sjiiritual  chief  only,  but  usuallv 
deny  the  sultan  a right  of  way  through  their  territory  between  the 
capital  towns  of  Fez  and  Marakesh. 

The  foreign  trade  id'  Morocco  is  conliiied  to  the  eight  ‘iqien’ 
ports  of 'I'aiigicr,  Barash,  Rabat,  Casablanca,  Mazagan,  .Satli,  Moga- 
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(lor,  and  letuan,  to  tlie  capitaLs  of  Fez  and  Marakesh,  and  lias 
lately  extended  to  TJjda  and  the  .Spanish  Melilla  (p.  124).  In  1909 
its  total  volume  amounted  to  ld2,()12,000  fr.  of  which  were  ascrib- 
ed to  Great  Britain  52,339,000  fr.,  to  France  51,255,000  fr  to 
Germany  13,582,000  fr.,  to  Spain  0,450,000  fr.,  and  to  the  United 
.States  1,111,000  tr.  From  France  Morocco  imports  sugar.  Hour, 
and  silk,  from  England  cotton  goods,  tea,  rice,  and  candles,  from’ 
Germany  iron  wares,  cloth,  and  sugar,  and  from  Italy  flour  and  wax- 
matches.  The  exports  (to  Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  England, 
Hamburg,  etc.,  and  also  to.Vlgeria  and  America)  consist  of  goafs’  and’ 
sheep’s  hides,  fruit  (almonds, oranges,  etc.),  eggs,  cattle,  chick-pease, 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  The  Morocco-leather  slippers  {belra, 
yellow  for  men  and  red  for  women)  go  to  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  .Sene- 
g^al.  Besides  the  breeding  of  cattle,  that  ofhorses  and  mules  also 
is  important.  Sardines  and  other  li.sh  abound  off  the  ocean  coasts 
Most  travellers  are  satisfied  with  a visit  to  Tangier,  an  exenrsion  to 
JetiiHii.  and  the  interesting  coasting  voyage  (best  in  April-.Sept.)  to  Rabat 
or  Mogador.  Europeans  rarely  travel  in  the  interior,  except  perhaps  in 
Hl.ad  el-Makhzen,  while  in  S.  Morocco  they  should  avoid  the  rainv  winter 
.season.  As  roads,  bridges,  and  inns  are  lacking,  a eostlv  equipment  for 
sii.  h expeditions  IS  required,  iucluding  tents,  camp-beds,  cooking  utensils, 
provisions,  drinkini'-water,  caiuUes,  medicines,  insect-powder,  etc.  A truide 
or  mule-driver,  a cook,  an  interpreter,  and  a soldier  as  an  escort  (me- 
kha/.ni)  also  are  usuiilly  engaged.  Lastly  a mule  (incl.  attendant  and  fod- 
der, .1-0  pe8ct.a.s  per  day)  is  preferable  to  a horse  (.5  p.  or  upwards),  being 
more  sure-tooted  and  enduring.  Before  starting,  the  traveller  should  applv 
for  lutormatiou  and  assistance  to  a eonsiil  or  other  experienced  resident, 
and  obtain  from  them  introdn.  tions  to  the  local  authorities  (eaid.  pasha 
or  aiiiel)  or  to  so-called  proteges  (senisar,  mokhalat).  Persons  of  distinc- 
tion have  ii  right  to  a formal  reception  by  the  authorities  and  to  the  nifina 
free  provisions,  like  the  ancient  ‘purveyance’),  for  which,  as  also  for 
hospitality,  a return  is  made  either  in  kind  (as  firearms,  telescopes 
watches,  trinkets)  or  in  money.  In  the  country  it  is  advisable  to  put  up 
at  the  villap  caravanserais  (nzalas),  where  a night-watchman  is  provide'i 
i Pea««»ts  (milk,  oranges,  etc.;  small  fee) 

.lioiild  not  be  declined.  .\t  towns  early  arrival  is  essential,  as  all  the 
gates  are  closed  at  sunset.  As  to  dealings  with  Mohammedans,  comp, 
p.  x.x^.  ravellers  are  s^iecially  warned  against  photographing  or  even 
entering  their  mosques,  saints’  tombs,  or  biirial-groiinds.^  ^ ^ 

In  the  seaport-towns  Spanish  silver  (p.  52)  and  English  or  French 
pld  are  current,  but  in  the  interior  Spanish  and  Morocco  nionev  only 

I"  the  interior  letters  oferedit 
addressed  to  .Jewish  or  other  firms  are  convenient. 

don  '^1^09^  «•  'r  Biiiliography  of  Morocco  (Lon- 

lon,  1892),  BudgettMcakin,  1 he  Moorish  Empire  (Imndon,  1899),  The 
Land  of  the  Moors  (London,  1901),  The  .Moors  (London,  1902),  and  Life  in 
.Morocco  and  G impses  Beyond  (London,  1905);  J.  Thomsem,  Travels  in  the 
ISO-1  southern  Morocco  (Lomlon,  1889);  IF.  Ii.  Harris,  Tafilet  (London, 

Morocco  (London,  1904,  illus.)! 
D.  Mackeneie,  The  Khalifate  of  the  AV  est  (London,  1910;  illus.;  10«.  6d.); 

‘'^hereeflan  Empire  (Edinburgh, 
910,  Blue.,  15«.);  H.  J.  B.  Ward,  .Mysterious  Morocco  and  how  to  appre- 
ciate it  (London,  1910;  is.  Rd.);  A.  Brives,  Voyages  an  Maroe.  1901-7 
(Algiers,  1909;  illns.)  and  Aper^ii  geologiqnc  et  agricole  snr  le  Maroc 
occidental;  C/i.  dehouemdd,  Reconnaissance  an  .Maroc,  1883-4  (Paris,  1888); 
Murq.  de  SegonzdC,  Voyages  an  .Maroc  (Paris,  1903;  27  fr.);  Eng.  Anbiu, 

Baeukkeu’s  Mediterranean.  7 
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Lo  Maroc  (rAiijourd’liiii  (Paris,  1904;  5 fr. ; also  En^'l.  trails.,  ‘Morocco 
of  To-day’,  London,  1900);  H.  Loriii,  L’Afriqiie  dn  Nord  (Paris,  1908). 

The  best  Map  of  Morocco  (1 : 500,000)  is  tliat  published  by  the  Ser- 
vice (Jdographiqne  de  I’Armde  (Paris;  1 fr.  each  sheet). 


12.  Tangier. 

Akrival.  The  steamers  (see  below)  anchor  in  the.  open  roads,  and 
passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  pier  in  small  boats.  The  German  compa- 
nies furnish  landing-tickets  (is.  for  landing  or  embarking),  otherwise  the 
tariff  is  1 peseta  (from  tlie  larger  steamers  l'/4  P-)  eaeli  person;  trunk  i/.^, 
h.'ind-luggage  '/i  P-  Wlien  the  sea  is  rough  a blue  flag  is  hoisted  on  tlie 
pier  and  fares  arc  doubled;  in  stormy  weather  (yellow  Hag)  a bargain 
must  be  made,  provided  landing  be  at  all  possible.  It  is  advisable  to  stipu- 
late for  the  landing  of  luggage  and  its  transport  to  the  hotel  for  an  in- 
clusive sum  ('V4-I  P-)  and  to  disregard  the  noisy  importunities  of  the  boat- 
men and  jiorters.  If  need  be,  tbe  help  of  the  hotel-agents  may  be  invoked. 
The  traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  again.st  pilfering  also.  Guidos,  avIio 
represent  themselves  as  agents  for  the  hotels,  also  proffer  their  services, 
even  during  the  crossing  from  (fibraltar,  but  their  attendance  generally 
makes  everything  dearer.  Besides  the  fares  menlioned,  pier-dues  are 
levied  (25  c.;  for  each  package  5 c.).  — The  custom-house  examination  at 
the  town-gate  is  lenient.  A passport  is  unnecessary. 

Hotels.  Hut.  Continkntai.  (1H.  a;  1),  1),  in  a (iniet  site,  not  far  from 
the  pier,  with  a fine  sea-view,  patronized  by  Americans,  pens,  from  10s.: 
*llu'r.  Gkcii.  (I’l.  b;  E,  4.  5),  on  the  Playa  Grande,  with  a terrace  and  sea- 
view,  pens.  10-l2,s. ; *11ot.  Vii.i.a  Vai.estina  (PI.  c;  0,  5),  on  the  Fez  road, 
l>ens.  8-i0,s-.,  8 min.  from  the  Outer  Market;  HOt.  Vii.i.a  jik  Frakcf. 
(PI.  d;  B,  41.  on  a height  behind  the  Outer  Market,  with  tine  view,  12  min. 
from  the  quay,  an  old-established  French  house,  pens,  from  10s.  — Hot. 
Bristoi.  (PI.  e;  1),  2),  in  the  Inner  Market  (p.  100),  pens.  8-lOs.,  good; 
Hot.  Cavim.a,  pens.  8-10  p..  well  spoken  of,  and  Hot.  Maoi.eax.  jiens. 
0-8)).,  both  in  tlie  Outer  Market ; Hot.  Ouiextai.  (PI.  f;I),  2),  ))ens.  from 
8'/._,  fr.,  near  the  Great  Mosque. — Wine  is  usually  an  extra. 

Caf6s.  Cafe-Pestauraat  C'cnO'af,  Inner  Market.  dei.2'/.>.  D.iip. ; Lion 
d’Or  and  Ciife  du  Oommerce  near  the  French  post-office.  Tlie  Aral)  Cafes, 
mostly  conducted  by  the  guides,  are  a kind  of  Moorish  eafes-ehantants  (cuj) 
of  ‘Arab  coffee’  in  the  evening  1 p.). 

Post  Offices.  British,  (Icrmaii,  and  (PI.  3,  1,  2;  1),  2),  all 

in  the  Inner  Market;  French  (PI.  1;  0,  2,  3),  behind  the  Great  Mosque. 
Postage  on  letters  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  or  Spain  10  c.,  if 
])osted  at  the  respective  office,  otherwise  25  c.;  post-cards  10  c. — British 
TEi,Et!UAi-ii  (PI.  0;  B,  2),  on  the  old  road  from  the  outer  market  to  the 
^Marshall ; French,  to  Oran,  at  the  French  jiost-ofiice;  Spanish  (PI.  5;  1),  3), 
not  far  from  the  inner  market. 

Steamers.  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (E.  Ohappory),  from  London 
fortnightly  for  Tangier,  Mogador,  the  t'anaries,  and  Madeira  (KK.  14,  4, 
3);  Bland  lAne  (M.  Pariente),  for  Gibraltar  (B.  Ob),  'retiian  (R.  13),  aiui 
Larash  (U.  If);  A'.  Paquet  <5  Co.,  for  Marseilles,  and  for  Rabat  and  Moga- 
dor (R.  14);  Trasatlantica  {(Menitseh),  Canary  Line  to  Casablanca,  Maza- 
gan,  etc.  (R.  11);  Va2)ores  Correas  dc  Africa  (Romanv  v Miquel),  for  Ca- 
diz and  Algeciras  (R.  Ob),  Ceuta  (R.  13),  Larash,  Rali'at.'  etc.  (R.  14);  .Vrt- 
vigation  Mi.rte  {V.  Tonache;  R.  Biizenet),  for  Melilla,  MiHaga,  and  Oran 
(R.  18);  Oldenhurg-Portuguesc  (Rensehliaiiseii  & Co.l,  for  ^Mogador,  etc. 
(R.  14);  Botterdam  Lloyd  (Lalaiirie  Ik  de  Testa),  from  Southampton  fort- 
nightly for  Lisbon.  Tangier,  Marseilles,  etc.;  Nederland  Boyal  Mail,  from 
Southampton  fortnightly  for 'I'angii-r.  Algiers,  etc. ; Ocrnian  Bast  Africa)! 
Line  (Jahn  & Toledano),  from  Southampton  every  three  weeks  for  Tangier, 
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-Marseilles,  etc.;  al.so  excur.sion-steaiiiers  of  ilie  1‘eninsulur  ct-  Orifiit/ti  Co., 
etc.  (see  p.  2). 

Physicians.  J>r.  Hllson  (English);  l>r.  Herzen,  Gasa  lialil;  Dr. 
Steiner,  Hot.  Villa  de  France. — Ciikmists.  British  Pharmacy;  Bouich  & 
Ibbanez;  Bouchard,  C'ereze,  both  in  the  main  street. — Bkitisu  Hosim  tai- 
tiii  the  Marshau  (comp.  Map). 

Bunks.  M.  Puriente  (English);  Baiuiue  d'Etat  du  Maroc  (PI.  12; 
U,  2),  Inner  Market;  Comp.  Alyerienne,  main  street;  German  Orient 
Bunk  (PI.  11;  1),  2),  near  the  Ureat  Mosque;  John  & Toledano;  Rcnsch- 
haiisen  £ Ok,  on  tl\e  shore. 

Shops.  P’or  Oriental  goods  (comp.  p.  331):  Jos.  Saadeh,  opposite  the 
Spanish  churcli  (p.  100);  Bensaken;  Mimon  Dclmar  (‘Moorish  Bazaar’). — 
Photoukai'us  sold  by  Jiiiedi  (a  Swis.s);  Cavilla,  next  door  to  the  British 
Consulate. 

Newspapers.  El  Moyhreb  tl-Akhzu,  English ; La  LHpeche  Marocaine, 
El  Porvenir,  El  Eco  Maiiritano,  etc. 

Horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  (‘borricos’)  at  Benmergui's,  coast-road, 
and  Peilro's,  Outer  Market,  near  the  Herman  Embassy.  Donkey,  with 
attendant,  per  ride  '/a-1  !>•,  per  day  I'/s-^'/s  P-;  'uuh-,  1/2  day  2-3,  day 
3-5  p. ; horse  a little  more  (comp.  p.  97). 

Sea  Baths.  Oelicias  de  la  Playa  and  Paraiso  de  la  Playa  on  the 
Playa  Grande  (PI.  E,  3,  1),  with  fine  beach,  from  May  to  Oct.;  hath  25, 
with  towels,  etc.  50  c. 

Legations  and  Consulates.  Great  Bkitais.  Minister,  lion,  lieg- 
inald  Lister  (office,  PI.  A,  B,  4).  Consul-General,  If.  E.  White  (office,  PI. 
D,  2);  vice-consul,  E.  — United  States.  Minister,  W.  Carpenter 

(office,  PI.  I),  3).  Acting  Consul-General,  G.  E.  Holt.  Uoyd’s  Agent, 
Eugene  Chappory,  in  the  main  street. 

English  Church  Service,  in  the  cliurch  in.  the  Outer  Market  (PI. 
B,  3),  every  Sun.  (from  Dec.  till  end  of  April)  at  8 and  11  a.m.,  and  at 
3 p.m.  — Spanish  Catholic,  at  the  church  in  tlie  main  street  (p.  100). 

Races  in  spring  and  summer  on  tlie  beach.  — Arabian  •Fantasias' 
(Laab  el-Baroodj  on  horseback  on  the  -Mohammedan  festivals,  in  the 
inner  Market  or  tlie  Marshau. 

Two  Days  (if  time  be  limited),  ist.  In  the  forenoon,  the  ^fain  Street 
and  the  Inner  Market  (p.  100),  Outer  Market  (p.  100),  Murshan  (p.  101), 
and  Kasba  (p.  101);  in  the  afternoon,  walk  on  the  beach.  2nd.  Excursion 
to  Cape  Spartel  (p.  101). 

Tangier,  Spanisli  or  Frencli  'Tariger,  Arabic  Tanja,  capital 
of  the  Moroccan  province  of  El-Falis  or  Fahass,  the  largest  com- 
mercial town  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  seat  of  legations  from 
the  great  powers,  lies  picturesquely  on  the  hilly  W.  bank  of  a 
shallow  bay  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  46,270  inhab.  25,000  are 
Mohammedans,  12,000  Moroccan  Jews,  and  9270  foreigners  (incl. 
7000  Spaniards).  The  rough  and  extremely  dirty  streets  of  the 
old  town,  above  whose  white  sea  of  houses  peeps  here  and  there 
the  minaret  of  a mosque,  alford  a genuine  picture  of  Oriental  life. 
Amid  the  noisy  crowds  are  seen  the  most  widely  divergent  types, 
from  the  pale  yellow  Moorish  aristocrat  to  the  dark-brown  Moroc- 
cans of  the  souih  and  the  black  negroes  of  the  Sudan.  Their  cos- 
tumes also  are  very  various.  Tlie  Mohammedans  wear  wliite  or 
coloured  burnous,  brown  jellabas,  yellow  slippers  (p.  97),  and  a 
coloured  turban  or  lod  fez  (tarbush).  The  Jews  wear  either  Euro- 
pean garb  or  th.,  regulation  black  kaftan  and  fez.  Most  of  tlie 
streets  are  impracticable  for  vehicles.  The  commonest  beast  of 
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hiirdeii  is  tlie  donkey;  the  fre([uent  sliout  of  ‘balek’  (take  care) 
warns  foot-j)assengers  to  make  room.  Tlie  busiest  places  are  the 
(|uay,  whence  cattle  from  tlie  interior  are  shipped  for  Gibraltar 
and  Ceuta,  and  in  the  morning  the  three  markets. 

Aliliough  already  a PhoDiiician  settlement,  'I'ingis  101)  first  apjiears 
in  history  in  the  Roman  period,  when  it  vied  with  Oppidum  Novum 
(Ksar  el-Kehir)  and  Volubilis  as  one  of  tlie  chief  places  in  this  region. 
Augustus  conferred  on  its  inhabitants  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  Claudius 
made  tlie  town  a Roman  colony.  It  is  unknown  when  Tangier  was  founded, 
but  in  the  middle  ages  it  fell  beliind  the  thriving  seaports  of  Ceuta,  Ksar 
es-Serir  (p.  123),  and  Arzila.  According  to  Moorish  trailition  it  was  founded 
by  Miilai  Abd  es-Slam  Buarakia,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town.  In  1171 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  belonged  to  Spain  from 
1580  to  1010.  In  1002  it  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Rra- 
ganza,  consort  of  prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  11.  of  England),  and 
thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English.  In  1001,  however,  the 
English  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Moors  on  the  Metcis'  Rivei''  (pp.  101, 
102),  and  in  1081  evacuated  the  town,  after  demolishing  the  fortitications 
and  the  pier.  Since  then  the  town  has  belonged  to  Morocco.  The  present 
fortitications,  constructed  by  English  engineers,  are  mounted  witn  anti- 
([uated  guns,  and  the  town-walls  date  partly  from  the  Portuguese  period. 

Erom  the  Maelle  Nuevo  (i’l.  E,  1;  new  pier,  1907;  adm.  25  c.), 
we  walk  pa.st  the  new  harbour  for  lighters  and  the  granary  (Al- 
macen),  and  then  to  the  S.W.  through  the  harbour-gate  {Bdb 
el-Mamd)  into  the  JMain  Stuket  (i’l.  1),  C,  2,  3),  which  ascends 
the  hill-side  in  a curve  to  the  Outer  Market,  i’assins:  the  Great 
Mo.siiue  or  Jdiiia  el-Kebir  (i’l.  D,  2),  with  its  pretty  gateway  and 
lofty  minaret  inlaid  with  tiles,  we  reach  the  Inner  Market 
( Sok  ed-J)di/e(.;  PI.  O,  2;  Arabic  tSuk  ed-Dakhl),  the  centre  of 
Irallic,  with  the  European  post-oHices  (p.  98).  Higher  up,  where 
the  sireet  lakes  the  name  of  kiiiaymu,  are  situated  on  the  left  the 
Spaniah  Catholic  Church  (Iglesia  Espahol;  1*1.  C,  3)  and  the  Mo- 
rocco Miuifitnj  of  Ford yn  Affairs. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  upper  gate  of  the  inner  town 
(Bdb  ed-Dakhl),  leading  into  Jjos  Uerradores  (Earners’  Square; 
1*1.  8,  0 3).  to  the  left  of  which,  and  also  connected  with  the  Outer 
Market  by  a gateway,  lies  the  Meat  and  Veyetable  Market  (Plaza 
dc  Abastos;  I’l.  C,  3).  Erom  the  Earriers"  .Square  a second  gate  on 
the  right  leads  to  the  Mercado  (PI.  C,  2,3),  an  intermediate  market- 
place, with  rows  of  booths  and  a caravanserai  (Foiidak).  Passing 
through  the  N.  gate  (Rab  el-Marshan;  PI.  0,  3)  and  skirting  the 
town-walls  and  the  Christian  Cemetery  (1*1.  11,  2),  we  reach,  on  the 
lelt,  the  Pasco  de  Cenarro  (1*1.  It,  A,  2),  the  new  Marshall  road,  and 
(straight  on)  the  Kasha  and  the  old  Marshall  route  (see  p.  101). 

'I  he  Eez  Gate  (Bdb  el-Fahs-  PI.  C,  3)  leads  into  the  Outer 
Market  (>Sd/.’  el-Barra.;  j’l.  11,  C,  3),  which  deserves  a visit  on 
market-days  (Thursdays  and  particularly  Sundays).  In  this  great 
and  very  uneven  plot  of  ground,  adorned  with  the  shrine  of  Sidi 
..l/a/i'/t/i  (Meyti),the  patron-saint  of  the  market,  we  witness  a strange 
and  indescribable  scene,  llctween  the  rows  of  salesmen  and  sales- 
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women,  the  latter  veiled  and  clad  in  white,  moves  a motley  throng 
of  bargaining  and  jostling  customers,  while  smaller  groups  gather 
round  the  jugglers,  story-tellers,  and  snake-charmers  (members  of 
the  sect  of  the  Alssaouas;  p.  373). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Outer  ^farket  the  Mo.vtk  Road  (Camino 
del  Monte;  PI.  R,  A,  3;  p.  101)  leads  to  the  AV.,  past  two  Sfoham- 
nmlan  Cemeteries  (Cementerio  de  los  Moros;  PI.  R,  2-4)  and 
the  Portui/itese  Legation  (PI.  .\,  3),  to  the  ('/i  br. ) ViUn  Sicsu 
('comp.  Map),  with  its  pretty  garden  (gate-kee])er  p.). 

P’rom  the  gate  of  this  villa  a by-road  ascends  in  a curve  to 
the  right  to  the  Marshan  (El  Marxan;  341  ft.),  a plateau  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  town.  At  tlie  W.  end  of  it,  above  the  Rubana  ATilley 
(sec  below'),  lie  an  estate  of  the  Sheri of  Wnzzdn  (Xerif  de  Eazan) 
and  a ^fohamme(1nn  Cemetery.  P’arther  to  the  PR,  beyond  the 
Austrian  Leyntion,  we  come  to  a number  of  square  Phoenician 
Pock  Tomhs,  now  partly  used  as  cisterns,  situated  on  the  steej) 
margin  of  the  coast,  which  is  undermined  by  the  sea. 

The  walled  Kasba  (PI.  R,  C,  1),  on  the  E.  slo])e  of  tlie  Mar- 
shan, is  the  highest  and  the  most  curious  quarter  of  the  town.  Pln- 
tering  it  by  the  upper  gate  ed-Donlah  or  I3(7h  ei-^rarshan  ; 
PI.  R.  1),  we  first  come  to  tlie  barracks  and  tlie  Naham  Battery 
(PI.  R,  1),  where  we  have  a splendid  view  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Opposite  us  is  the  Panda,  or  burial-chapel  of  the  jiatron  saint  of 
the  town  (p.  100).  A little  below  is  seen  the  Sultan's  I'alace  (PI. 
R,  G,  1),  a good  example  of  late-Moorish  architecture,  with  a fine 
colonnaded  court,  a mos<]uc,  and  a garden.  The  sipiare  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Kasba  is  bordered  by  the  Tesoro  (PI.  10;  treasury), 
the  ^[ejcnar  (PI.  9;  law-courts),  at  the  entrance  to  which  the  cadi 
administers  justice  from  S to  11  in  tlie  morning,  and  thi'  State 
Prison  (Carcel;  visitors  admitted),  where  male  prisoners  are  eni- 
ployed  in  basket-making  and  other  work.  Near  this  is  a smaller 
prison  for  women. 

P’rom  the  Bah  el-Assa,  the  lower  Kasba  gate  iPl.  G.  1),  a stee]) 
l'oot-])ath,  which  soon  offers  a striking  *Vi(>w  of  the  white  houses 
of  Tangier  and  of  the  beach,  descimds  to  tlie  town. 

Excnisioss.  AVe  may  walk  or  ride  to  tlie  S.E..  jia.st  tlie  Sen  IPtthx 
(p.  i)9),  aloiipr  the  heaeh,  which  forms  an  excellent  ridiiisr-coiirsi'  at  low 
tide,  to  the  (*/,-!  hr.)  Hoiiuin  lirnlije  across  the  hrook  Cloleres  (AA'ad  el- 
Mofroga),  and  thence  a little  inland  over  the  sand-hills  (100  ft.)  to  the 
Ruins  of  Tingis  I'Arahic  Tmija  rl-Wlia),  where  the  Roman  seaward 
Lrateway  is  still  well  ])reserved.  The  road  then  makes  a long  hend  to 
IheN.  to  the  Torre.  IllnnqniUa  (213  ft.),  an  old  Moorish  battery  on  Cope 
.Unlahnta  (p.  fi),  2'/2-3'/-..  hrs.  from  Tangier.  .-Another  pleasant  ride  may 
he  taken  from  the  shore  to  the  S.AA’..  inland,  through  orange-groves  to 
(I'/j  hr.)  the  village  of  Es-S/imii.  where  we  strike  the  ?’ez  liontt  (p.  102). 
by  which  we  may  return  to  the  Outer  Market. 

The  * Excursion  to  Cape  Spartel,  Vj.,  M.  to  the  A\’.  of  Tangier, 
takes  nearly  a day  (horses,  etc.,  see  p.  !W;  bargain  advisable;  provisions 
should  be  taken).  From  the  A'illa  Sicsu  (see  above)  we  descend  the  Monte 
road  to  the  Bnhaim  Valley,  watered  by  the  little  irdrf  el-Ilnid  (Mews’ 
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Rivor’),  hr-  the  W.  of  Tangier.  From  tlie  bridge  we  may  go  straighl 
on,  and  mount  direct  to  tlie  top  of  tlie  Jehel  Kebir  (1070  ft.).  which  is 
overgrow)!  with  low  underwood,  or  (more  attractive)  we  may  follow  the 
Monte  road  to  Monte  WasMvq^n,  a colony  of  charming  villas  immed- 
iiitely  overlooking  the  sea,  and  then,  ®/4  hr.  farther  on,  rejoin  the  direct 
route.  Oil  hotli  mutes  we  enjoy  a splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Spanish 
coast  with  Cape  Trafalgar  (p.  .58).  The  main  road  at  length  descends  to 
tlie  W.  margin  of  Capo  Spartel  (Arabic  Rfis  IfltbcrdiT).  the  ancient  Pro- 
•iiioiitorium  Ainpelusia,  the  north-westmost  point  of  Africa.  The  light- 
house (312  ft.),  built  and  maintained  by  the  European  great  powers,  at 
present  the  only  one  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  (others  are  projected  at 
Melilla,  Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Saffi,  and  Mogador).  is  visible  at  sea  from 
a distance  of  about  30  M.  Near  it  are  a signal-station  and  a meteorological 
station  belonging  to  the  nautical  observatory  of  Hamburg. 

From  the  cape  we  may  ride  along  the  coast  to  the  (2V-2  M.)  TTerculen 
flrolto.  where  excellent  grindstones  and  iiiillstones  have  been  quarried 
from  time  immemorial,  or,  in  returning  to  Tangier,  we  may  diverge  from 
the  Hiihana  A'^alley  to  visit  the  Olive  Grorcn,  between  the  Jews’  Kiver 
and  the  Fez  road  (see  below). 


13.  From  Tangier  to  Tetnan  (Cevta). 

'I’he  journey  to  TetuSn,  about  37  M.,  may  be  jierformed  (on  horseback 
or  by  mule)  in  one  day.  hut  travellers  wishing  to  break  their  journey 
may  s])end  a night  at  a fondak  (see  below)  where,  considering  the  rougli 
accommodation,  it  is  best  to  camp  outside  (tents  and  caraping-ntensils 
should  he  taken  from  Tangier).  An  escort  is  advisable.  Or  we  may  go 
to  TctuAn  by  a steamer  of  the  Bland  Line  (usually  on  Sat.  even.,  in  3 hrs. ; 
$ t),  and  return  thence  to  Tangier  or  Gibraltar  by  the  Mavigatinn  Mirte 
fji.  123;  every  second  Tues. ; agent  at  TetuSn,  Salvador  Hassan).  From 
'I'angier  to  Ci'uta  direct  there  is  a weekly  steamer  (on  Thurs.)  of  the 
Vnpores  Correos  de  Africa.  For  the  excursion  to  Ceuta  a passport  visd 
by  the  Spanish  cons)il  at  Tangier  or  Tetu.dn  is  required.  A local  boat 
crosses  daily  from  Ceuta  to  Algeciras  (p.  56)  in  2 hrs. 

From  the  Outer  Market  we  follow  the  Fez  road  (PI.  0, 3-5  ; Caniino 
de  Fez)  to  the  S.,  passinp;  at  some  distance  from  the  stone  huts  of  the 
Rerher  villages  (Dndr)  in  the  fertile  hill-conntry  of  the  province 
of  FA-Fahi^.  Nearing  the  village  of  Ain-Falia,  we  pass  below  it, 
ride  to  the  S.E.  in  view  of  the  steep  peak  of  Jchel  Zinat,  crowned 
with  the  mined  house  of  Tlaisnli,  and  ascend  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  TF)fr7  Marliar  (Tahnddart).  Here,  on  the  right,  beyond 
the  hills  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Beni  Msnnr,  we  can 
sometimes  descry  in  clear  weather  the  distant  Jehel  MnlaH.  Ahd. 
ea-SIam  (5742  ft.),  the  most  sacred  mountain  in  N.  Morocco. 

The  track  then  ascends  through  remains  of  cork-tree  forest  in 
Cie  beantifnl  hill-region  of  the  Wdd.  At  the  top  of  the  pass 

1 1476  ft.),  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, stands  the  fondak  of  Ain  el-Jedida.  the  largest  caravan- 
serai in  N.  Morocco  (comp,  above).  The  roof-terrace  commands  a 
line  view  of  the  hills  around. 

The  track,  which  soon  affords  a beautiful  *View  of  Tetuan, 
now  descends  the  stony  slojje  In  the  E.  into  the  valley  of  the  Bii'er 
.Mfirti/i,  a stream  rising  on  the  .Icbel  Miibii'  Abd  es-Slam. 
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Tetuan  (1!(7  I't. : ilui.  Dcrsii.  |)ens.  10  p.;  Hot.  t’alpc,  ti.  .‘1. 
pens.  10  p.,  plain  hut  ^^nod;  Hot.  Victoria,  [tens.  O-M  [i. ; llril.  vic(‘- 
coiis.,  W.  S.  Ilewicke),  .Irahic  TiUin'dn.  Ilerber  Teit(iii:en,  an  intt'r- 
cstinfi;  town,  containiiiff  ainoii';  its  .'50, -tf)!)  inliali.  (5000  .lews,  400 
Spaniards,  and  about  ."iOO  inimijfrauts  I'rom  .Vltreria.  lies  7 .M.  from 
the  Mcilitcrraneau  and  above  the  left  bank  of  the  River  .Martin,  not 
far  from  the  ancient  Roman  Thamndrt.  The  jjarden-like  environs 
are  fertile  and  well  watered.  With  its  numerous  minarets,  its 
domed  tombs  of  saints,  its  town-walls  garnished  with  many  towers, 
and  its  loftily  placed  citadel  (Kasha)  overshadowed  on  the  X.  by 
the  red  s.andstone  rocks  of  the  Jrbcl  Dersa.  it  j)resents  a most 
(diarming  picture  of  an  Oriental  town  entirely  free  from  Kuropean 
disligurement.  The  narrow,  winding  streets  recall  the  ancient  ]iart 
of  Oordova,  and  the  colonnadeil  courts  of  the  externally  plain 
Moorish  houses  resemble  the  patios  of  Seville  (p.  bl).  In  tlie  more 
regul.arly  built  ]\[ellah  (.Jewish  quarter)  one  is  often  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  .Jewish  girls  and  the  women’s  gold-embroidered 
festive  attire.  Some  parts  of  the  town  still  show  traces  of  the 
.Spanish  siege  of  l.S.'iO-tJtl,  whifdi  gained  for  the  victorious  M.arshal 
O’Donuell  the  title  of  ‘Duke  of  Tetuan’. 

The  graves  in  the  .fmoinh  dt'indcrii  are  sometimes  not  unlike 
the  anthropr)id  sari’ophagi  of  the  Phreuici.ans  (comp.  p.  .'547). 

The  old  Porturfiir.v’  \V(tl('h  Tower  i\\  KiJoUln  affords  a siijn'rl) 
lianorama. 

The  mouth  of  the  H iver  .Martin,  which  is  much  choked  with  sand, 
forms  the  harbour  of  Tetuan,  but  sea-goiug  vessels  have  to  anchor 
in  the  open  roads.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  unimportant. 

A coast-road  was  coiistructoii  by  the  Spaniards  duriiiir  tlie  Morocco 
■■anipaifrn,  connectiiifr  Tetuan  with  Ceula  (2;i  M.),  I>iit  now  only  a track 
remains.  It  leads  at  tirst  througrh  the  coast-plain  at  the  E.  i)ase  of  ./chr/ 
Derm  (see  almvo).  and  then,  heyoml  the  Cabo  Xej/ro  or  Ca])e  Xegron 
(SSt)  ft.;  .\raldc  et-Tarfj,  skirts  the  fertile  spurs  of  the  Anjera  .Ifts. 
Heyoiid  the  Moroccan  frontier  guard-house,  we  enter  Spanish  territorv. 
protected  hy  a chain  of  Idock-hoiises,  and  skirt  the  E.  slope  of  the  Jurassic 
Sierra  Bullones  or  Afyes'  llilf  (2S0U  ft.;  Arabic  Jehel  Miim.  i.  e.  Hill  of 
Moses),  where  apes  abound,  'riiis  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Aniera  Mts. 
and  was  famed  in  antiiiuity  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (p.  .'it). 

Ceuta  (several  small  Spanish  inns;  no  pliotographimr  allowciri,  Arabic 
Sebta,  a town  of  lO.OUO  iidiab.  (of  whom  .•tuou  are  soMiersi,  the  only  im 
portant  Spanish  possession  in  Morocco  besides  Melilla  (p.  121),  lies' on  a 
narrow,  Hat  tongue  of  land  between  a spur  of  the  Sierra  Hullones.  erownetl 
with  the.  white  tomb  of  a saint,  and  the  strongly  fortified  ])eninsula  of 
Almimt,  whieli  culminates  in  the  Movie  del  Arho  ((537  ft.).  Originally 
Phoenician,  it  became  a Roman  colony,  under  the  name  of  Ad  Sejiti'iv 
Frntres  (later  Septan  or  Sejita  Emporia),  ami  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
most  important  and  prosperous  seaport  of  N.  Morocco.  In  lltiO  it  was 
the  seat  of  a Genoese  trading  station,  and  in  MI.t  it  fell  into  the  hamls 
of  the  Portuguese,  from  whose  time  date  the  ruins  of  Ceuta  la  Vieja  (old 
Ceuta).  Since  1580,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks  bv  the  Moroccans  (ifi'.M- 
1720,  1732),  it  has  remaineil  in  the  uninterrupteif  possession  of  .Sjiain. 
and  it  now  presents  a sadly  decayed  a])))earance.  Tlie  tunny  and  sardine 
fisheries  here  are  very  thriving. 
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14.  From  Tangier  to  Mogador  by  Sea. 

•Ill  M.  Steamboat.s.  1.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (see  UK.  5, 

1,  3;  often  full  all  the  way  from  London),  every  other  I‘’riday,  via 
Casablanca,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi  to  Mogador  in  5 days  (agents  at  Tangier, 
Eug.  Chappory;  at  Casablanca  and  Saffi,  Murdoch,  Uutler,  & Co. ; at  Ma- 
zagan,  J.  dc  Maria;  and  at  Mogador,  K.  Yuly  & Co.).  — 2.  Old  cub  nr  <j- 
Portuyucse  Line  fortnightly  to  Mogador,  calling  at  intermediate  ports 
(agents  at  Tangier  and  Larash,  Reusehhauscn  &t'o. ; at  Kahat,  Weiekert 
& Enke;  at  Casablanca  and  Saffi,  Lamb  Bros.:  at  Mazagan.  Ch.  Balestrino; 
at  Mogador,  Borgeaud,  Reutemann,  & Co.).  — 3.  X.  Paqnet  & Co.  (p.  120), 
Monday  evenings  (returning  on  Frid.),  to  Rabat,  intermediate  ports,  aixl 
Mogador  in  4 days.  — 4.  Vajiore^  Corrcoa  de  Africa  twice  moiithly  to 
Mogador  via  Larash,  Rabat,  Casablanca.  Mazagan.  and  Saffi  in  .')'/»  days. 
There  are  also  the  small  cargo-boats  of  the  Genoese  iSV»7’/r/o  Halo-Spaynnolo, 
of  Rius  & Torres  of  Barcelona,  and  others.  The  small  boats  of  the  liland 
Line  ply  between  Tangier  and  Larash  once  or  twice  weekly.  The  Canary 
Line,  of  the  Comjmnia  Trasafldidica  touches  once  monthly  at  Tangier  (if 
required  also  at  Casablanca  and  Mazagan).  — 1/anding  and  embarkation  in 
lighters  at  most  of  the  intcrniediale  ports  is  often  impracticable  for  weeks 
together,  esjjocially  in  winter.  Harbours  arc  in  course  of  construction  at 
Larash  and  (Casablanca,  and  one  at  Saffi  is  projected.  — Tangier,  Rabat, 
Casablanca,  and  Mogador  have  wireless  telegrapli  stations. 

Along  tlie  Ocean  Seaboard  of  Morocco  (al)oiit  83.‘)  M.  to 
Ccqye  Jnby)  navigation  is  often  impeded  by  gales,  sandbanks,  and 
fogs.  The  seaports  lie  mostly  at  the  months  of  rivers  or  in  small 
and  shallow  open  bays. 

'Pile  Stkamkks  round  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Caj)e  iS])art(‘] 
(p.  102)  and  steer  to  the  S.W.,  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  above 
■which  in  clear  weather  arc  seen  the  J?if  with  the  Jebel  Habib 
(2090  ft.)  and  the  Jebel  Mulai  Abd  es-Slam  (p.  102). 

In  the  coast-|)lain  of  El-Gharhia  wc  next  observe,  on  a terrace 
abraded  by  the  sea,  the  decayed  little  seaport-town  of  ArziJa,  the 
Phoenician  Zilis,  Kom.  Colonta  ZiJis  (^onstavtia,  with  a ruinous 
town-wall  of  the  Portuguese  jieriod. 

Beyond  the  1 faffet  eI-Bei(hi,  a spur  of  the  hill-region  of  Sahd, 
once  famed  for  its  cork-tree  groves  and  its  fertility,  wc  near  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Lnkkns  or  Kl~Kn.s,  the  JJx  of  anticpiity,  and 
obtain  a splendid  view  of  the  white  sandstone  walls  and  the  castel- 
lated Kasha  of  Larash. 

Larash,  also  called  Larachc  or  Laraiche,  Arabic  Kl-Ara'ish 
(Hot.  Lukkus,  on  the  river-bank  ; landing  or  embarkation  1 ]>. ; Brit, 
vice-cons.,  L.  Fordo),  a somewhat  dirty  town  of  13,220  inhab.  {incl. 
3000Jews  and  200  Eurojicans),  one  (d'  the  chief  seaports  of  IMorocco, 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lukkus,  about  100  ft.  above  the  river. 
J'he  total  cx])orts  and  im])orts  are  valued  at  18  million  francs.  In 
the  Kith  cent,  the  town  was  an  important  Portugucsi'  centre  of  trade, 
and  in  ir)80-l(i89  it  belonged  to  S])aiu.  It  then  became  a war- 
harbour  and  the  headtiuartcrs  of  the  pirates  of  Morocco,  and  was 
fruitlessly  attacked  by  the  French  in  their  disastrous  expedition 
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of  17(55,  and  by  an  Ausfrian  squadron  in  1829.  The  former  harbour, 
which  was  rendered  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  larger  draught  by  the 
bar  obstructing  it  and  the  shallowness  of  the  river-inoutir.  is  being 
superseded  b}’  a new  harbour  now  under  construction.  The  town- 
walls,  the  moats,  the  coast-batteries,  and  the  small  fortilications  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  date  from  tiie  iSj)anish  occupation. 

From  the  landing-place  on  the  X.E.  margin  of  the  town  we 
pass  through  the  harbour-gate  into  the  spacious  Inner  Market 
(Sfik  ed-Dakhl),  with  the  old  Sjxmlsh  Merchants  Hall  (Fondak 
el-Fssbenyoli)  and  arcades  lined  with  shops,  (iatewavi^lead  thence 
to  the  N.W.  to  the  picturesque  Kanha  (no  admission),  and  to  the 
S.R.  to  the  (iorerninent  Palaee  (Dar  el  - Maklizenb  The  Chief 
MoHtine  was  once  the  Spanish  cathedral,  and  several  of  the  dwell- 
ing-houses are  still  Spanish  in  character. 

Outside  the  Rab  el-Khemis  lies  the  extensive  Outer  Market 
(Thurs.).  Excellent  oranges  and  other  fruit  are  grown  in  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  around. 

Some  Roman  ruins,  relies  of  the  old  town  nf  Li rus  (p.  9.^0  now 
overprow-n  with  hrnshwood,  lie  on  the  Je/W  Tahnnwinh,  a low  hill  on 
the  npht  hank  of  the  Lnkkns,  about  IV^hr.  from  Larash  (he.st  reached 


As  theSTKAMKu  proceeds  there  apjiears  on  the  horizon  a range 
of  sand-hills,  31  M.  long,  which  separates  the  Sebu  bav  from  the 
sea  'Phis  bay  (p.  <)3)  is  now  dry  land,  with  the  exeept'ion  of  two 
shallow  lakes  (Merja  ez-Zenja  and  Merja  Hda  ed-Ddra)  and 
large  tracts  of  swamp.  To  the  E.  risi's  the  'jehel  Sarsar  (1805  ft  ) 
near  Ksar  el-Kebir.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Sebu  (ancient  Subur). 
near  the  Mamora  Forest,  the  largest  plantation  of  cork-trees  in 
Morocco,  lies  Mehedia  or  Mehdii/a  (pop.  500),  a thriving  seaport 
during  the  sway  of  the  Ahmdiades,  but  now  fallen  to  utter  deeav. 
A line  Aloorish  town-gate  of  the  12fh  cent,  and  manv  ruins  of  tlie 
rortnguese  jieriod  may  be  visited. 


Rabat  illot.  Tgnace,  R.  2,  perns.  10  fr.,  Hot.  Alegria,  Spanish 
both  unpretending;  Rrit.  vice-cons.,  A.  H.  Cross;  Engl.  Church  ser- 
vice)  or  situated  in  the  Tell  (p.  !»3)  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Jiu  heyieij,  l.dSiSr.  from  1 angier,  is  one  of  the'  snltairs  residences 
and  vies  with  Tetnan  (p.  102)  as  a most  interesting  coast-town  Its 
population  together  with  that  of  Salee  (p.  10(5)  is  47,140  inhab., 
incl.  3000  Jews  and  100  Europeans.  As  il  is  (he  ‘kev  id’  Morocco’! 
where  (he  caravan  routes  from  Tangier,  Fez,  and  Casablanca  (Ma- 
rakesh)  converge,  and  is  also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  (he  turbu- 
lent inland  tribes  of  the  Zemiuur  and  ZaU\  it  has  been  fortilied 
with  an  inner  and  two  outer  walls.  A /V// built  in  1888-!)2,  de- 
fends the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  now  much  choked  with  sand. 
The  dilTiculty  of  landing  (charge  for  each  passenger  2'/o  p.)  has 
caused  the  trade  of  the  place  (imports  and  exports  about  8 million 
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Iraiicis)  tu  (Iccliiic  and  lo  I'all  bcliiiid  tliat  of  Tangi<‘r,  Larasli,  and 
Mogador.  Si'veral  of  tho  industries  Iiave  long  been  famous  (carpet- 
making,  wool-weaving,  woodwork,  saiTian  leather,  etc.). 

b’onnded  in  1197,  opposite  to  Salee  (see  below),  by  the  Almobade 
Yakub  ibn  Yfisnf  (p.  (51),  the  still  prosperous  town  is  noted  for 
its  well-educated  population,  mostly  Moorish,  and  its  genuine 
Moroccan  character.  The  dwelling-houses,  in  the  Andalusian- 
Moorish  style,  vie  in  their  inleimal  architecture  with  those  of 
Tetuan.  Noteworthy  are  also  the  old  town-gates,  the  portal  of  the 
Kauba,  with  the  barracks  of  the  TTdaia,  and  the  decayed  Mrdei'sa 
(school  of  the  learned),  with  its  picturesque  colonnaded  *Court. 
At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  harbour-gate  and 
the  Mohammedan  cemetery,  is  the  Mellah  or  Jews’  quarter. 

Outside  the  Bdb  el-lfdd,  on  the.  W.  side  of  the  inner  town- 
wall,  is  the  Jewisli  burial-ground,  adjoining  the  Silk  el-Jfdd,  or 
Sunday  market,  the  most  important  cattle-market  in  the  whole 
country,  supplied  ehietly  by  the  Zemmur,  Zair,  and  Zaian  tribes. 
— On  the  terrace  of  the  coast,  by  the  W.  outer  wall  (reached  also 
from  the  15ab  el -Ain  by  the  road  past  the  Christian  cemetery), 
stands  the  handsome,  but  now  disused  sultan’s  palace  of  El-Kebihdt . 

neyond  the  Jews’  quarter,  and  not  far  from  the  *Bab  Shellah 
(1178-84)  with  its  two  octagonal  towers,  we  sec  rising  amidst 
orchards,  above  the  Bn  Regreg,  the  conspicuous  *ITassan  Toioer, 
the  great  landmark  of  Rabat.  This  was  once  the  minaret  of  a 
mosque,  erected,  according  to  tradition,  by  Jabir  (p.  62)  for  Ya- 
ktll)  ibn  Yusuf  in  1197,  but  now  entirely  destroyed  saving  a few 
columns  and  fragments  of  masonry.  The  unfinished  tower,  with 
its  notched  arches  and  ornamentation  in  relief  style,  is  145  ft.  high. 

About  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  near  the  outer  walls,  is  the 
Ddr  cl-Makhzcn,  a second  palace  of  the  sultan,  with  the  burial- 
mosque  of  Mohammed  XVll.  and  MnlaY  Hassan  (1878-94),  and 
a l)eautifnl  garden. 

Near  this  is  the  S.E.  outer  gateway.  Among  the  neighbouring 
hills,  beyond  a STiiall  Mohammedan  burial-ground,  is  a walled  and 
turreted  square  enclosing  the  ancient  town  of  *Shellah,  the  mould- 
ering ruins  of  whieli  are  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation;  we  tind 
here  an  excellent  well.  Tn  the  dilapidated  burial-mosque  repose 
the  Almohade  Abfi  Yakub  (p.  61),  the  Merinide  .Mi  V.  (d.  1351), 
and  other  sovereigns.  — \ little  way  olT,  on  the  8.  margin  of  the 
swampy  and  malarious  river-tlats,  are,  famous  orange-gardens. 

A ft'rry  connects  Rabat  M’ith  the  anticpiated  town  of  Solee, 
Saleh,  or  Sid,  the  Sola  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  which, 
down  to  recent  times,  was  like  Larash  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
haunts  of  pirates  (‘Salec  rovers’)  and  one  of  the  worst  slave-mark- 
ets in  all  Morocco.  The  town  shows  every  sign  of  decay;  but  its 
gates,  ('specially  the  Bab  el-Ansera  (now  walled  u])),  with  its  two 
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t(.wt>rs,  the  ruinous  gate  of  the  cemetery,  ami  the  domed  tombs  of 
saints,  all  present  a most  fascinating  architectural  picture. 


Proceeding  on  her  course  the  Stkamek  skirts  a monotonous, 
treeless  coast,  broken  only  by  the  mouths  of  a few  small  rivers’ 
with  lierc  and  there  a poor  village.  One  of  these  villages  i.s 
Fvdttlah  (in  the  middle  ages  Afdalah),  once  a thriving  little 
seaport,  whicli  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1778. 
On  a headland  much  exposed  to  N.  wind.s,  190  M.  from  Tarmier 
lies — ” ’ 


Casablanca.  — PaH-songers  are  conveyed  from  the  steamers,  which 
aiu-hor  ui  11, c open  roads  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  to  the  new  ouay  hv 
I, oat  (a'/i  p.  each  person).  * - 

Hotei,.s.  not.  Central.  Tt.  4-5,  B.  1,  D.  2,  pens.  lO-l’  fr 
J- ranee,  pens.  8-10  fr.,  l.oth  good;  Hot.  Hodertie,  i-ens.  8-10  fr 
i Umverg;  Hot.  de.  VKnrope;  Hot.  Continental;  Hot.  de  Cuba 
the  town,  Spani.sh.  ’ 

PoNsm.s.  Bi’itish,  A.  M.  Hadden;  vice-consuls,  K.  C 
R.  H.  Broome.  — United  .States  Consular  Agent,  H.  Toel. 

EsoiasH  Church.  St.  John  the  EvongeHH'e,  outside  the  town;  service 
every  .Snn.  at  11  a.m. 


Hot.  de 
Hot.  de 
outside 

Lomas, 


Casahlanca,  Arabic  Ddr  el-Beida  (‘the  white  house’),  a (own 
of  31,70()  inhab.  (incl.  2.500  French  and  as  many  .Spaniards),  was 
founded  in  (he  10th  cent,  by  the  Portuguese  as  Casta  Branca  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  (Phcenici.an  ?)  town  An  fa.  The  place 
appears  in  medimval  Venetian  charts  as  Nlffe  or  Anafe  but  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  Moors  in  1408.  The  town  was  destroyed  in 
17.5.5  by  an  earthquake  simultaneous  with  that  of  Li.sbon;  it  was 
not  rebuilt  till  (he  19th  cent.,  and  is  now  the  most  important  outlet 
in  the  country  for  Moroccan  commodities  (exports  and  imports  in 
1909  ca.  2.5*/.^  million  fr.).  To  this  centre  are  brought  cattle  from 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  from  the  remoter  districts  of  Tadla 
(or  Tedla),  .and  from  the  steppes  of  the  Central  Atlas,  while  the 
fertile  region  of  Shauya  supplies  it  with  grain  and  wool.  Th,anks 
to  the  peace  and  security  which  the  French  troops  of  occupation 
have  restored  trade  has  steadily  increased. 

The  town,  which  is  still  enclosed  by  a wall  of  defence  built  in 
the  Portuguese  period,  lies  on  a terrace  of  Dcvoni.an  sandstone 
(E.  side)  and  slate  (W.  side),  in  which  the  surf  has  worn  a small 
shallow  b.ay.  The  harbour  thus  formed  is  to  be  protected  by  a 
breakwater  (in  course  of  construction)  which  will  make  landing 
and  embarking  in  all  weathers  possible  (comp,  above).  — From  the 
harbour  we  pass  through  the  Waterport  Gate  into  the  main  street 
of  the  Medina  or  Mohammedan  business  quarter.  Most  of  the  for- 
eign consulates  and  banks  and  the  international  Anfa  Club  are 
situated  in  this  street.  .lust  off  it  are  the  British  Consulate  and 
the  ■Rritish  Post  Office,  while  higher  np  is  the  new  French  post- 
office.  The  Mellah,  or  Jewish  quarter,  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town. 
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Near  tlie  Bal)  cs-Sfik,  oi’ S.E.  {jatc,  is  tlie  *yiar1cet  (Sfik ; coin]). 
]i.  3.35),  and  a litflc  Ix'vond  it  are  the  warelionses  of  the  foreifin 
niei’chants. 

In  tlie  W.  quarter  ('r'naqKcr).  which  down  to  1907  consisted  cliieily 
of  the  reed-hnts  of  the  lower-class  woikinen,  similar  to  those  outside  the 
S.W.  gate  (Bah  31araL'cf:h).  modern  stone  dwellings  have  siirnng  nji  and 
pnhlic  grounds  also  have  been  laid  out.  Farther  out  ari'  the  wooden  har- 
racks  of  the  French  and  S)ianish  troops  of  ocenjiation.  On  the  low  hills 
to  the  E.  and  S.E.  arc  the  new  French  forts  ‘Provost’  and  ‘Ihler’. 

A considerable  way  beyond  Casaldanca  tin*  Stkajikh  passes  lln* 
mouth  of  the  Um  er-Tiehia  (see  below),  on  tin*  left  bank  of  which 
is  Asiininnr,  and  a little  farther  on  it  easts  anchor  in  tin'  open 
roads  of  Mazagan,  far  outside  the  little  harbour,  which  dates  from 
the  I’ortugnese  period.  (Landing  or  embarkation  3 p.) 

Mazagan  (Hot.  de  I’Univers,  ]iens.  (1-8  fr. ; Hot.  du  Commerce, 
same  charges;  Brit,  vice-eons.,  T.  (I.  Spinney;  pop.  25,50(1,  incl. 
3000  .lews  and  about  500  Huropi'ans).  formerly  called  Kl-Brvja 
by  the  Moroccans,  now  T'J-.Icdida  (‘the  new’),  250  M.  from  Tangier, 
lies  on  a terrace  on  the  "W.  shore  of  a large  bay  wliich  is  now  much 
choked  witli  sand.  It  was  founded  by  tlie  Bortuguese  in  150(1,  held 
by  them  down  to  17(15),  and  was  their  last  possession  in  Itlorocco; 
but  it  long  remained  a )ilaee  of  no  importance.  The  old  town,  squan* 
in  sha])(',  protected  from  the  surf  by  a chain  of  clitfs,  and  altered 
after  17(15),  is  still  enclosed  by  its  Bortuguese  wall  of  defence, 
which  is  25)  ft.  (hick  at  places.  Several  houses  bearing  Bortuguese 
coats-of-arms  and  the  J\dace  of  the  I»f{iiisitio)i  in  the  N.  angle  id' 
the  town  recall  the  Chi'istian  domination.  In  recent  times  l\Iazagau 
has  developed  into  the  chief  sea]iort  of  Marakesh.  The  great  Thurs- 
day inarkel,  Indd  on  the  "W.  side  of  the  town,  and  the  granaries  on 
the  S.  side  atford  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  trade  (inqiorts  and 
('xports  lu'iug  estiinati'd,  when  cro])s  are  good,  at  20  million  fr.  ])er 
annum).  'I'he  climate  is  considered  very  healthy. 

The  .'ilr.'iinia  shruh  (Liiwsonhi  iiu'rmis)  ahounds  in  the  ein  irons.  From 
its  leaves  is  ]ire])are(l  the  hniwiiish-red  Iieiuia,  used  for  colouring  the 
tinger-nails.  This  ancient  custom  still  prevails  among  both  Widiammedans 
and  .lews  in  'S.  Africa. 

Excrnsioss.  The  ]>ieturesquely  situated  town  of  Azimmfir,  about 
li'/jjAI.  to  the  E..  lies  on  the  I'm  rr-lichia  or  Morhi'ija.  tin*  Aroma  of 
antiquity,  a str('am  whi(d\  se))arates  the  Shanya  region  from  the  Bnkkala. 
'file  town,  with  its  10.000  inhah..  incl.  KHKI  .lews,  contains  the  shrine  of 
Mnla'i  hu  ShaVh,  mucdi  visited  by  ])ilgriins,  anil  is  environed  with  beautiful 
gardens  of  jiomegranates,  oranges,  and  figs.  On  the  same  river  lie  the 
orange-groves  of  Mhi/ila.-  'I'o  the  S.W.  one  may  ride  along  the  coast, 
liast  thr  Zd/o/a  Mnla'i  AhdaUah  and  the  ruins  of  the  Uoman  town  of  7'//. 
to  Cabo  lllanco  (see  helowl. 

Leaving  Mazagau  we  jtas.s  the  ('(d>o  Bhtnro  (230  ft.:  .Arabic 
,](•}•[  cl-Anjdr)  and  then  (he  Wrdediya  Late.  ca.  40  M.  long, 
h'arther  on,  (rom  the  abru])l  coast  juts  out  fVt/tc  Caidhi  (450  ft.; 
.\rabic  Jfds  cl-Hfidit),  well  kiiowii  to  mariners  as  a landmark, 
whence  the  coast  runs  8.  to  the  Tensift  (p.  105)1.  AVe  call  next  at  — 
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Saffl  (Hot.  Llamas;  Brit,  vice-cons.,  G.  B.  llnuot;  pop.  19,750, 
incl.  2500  .Jews),  called  also  Safi  or  As/f,  350  51.  from  Tangier.  The 
harbour  is  inadeiiuately  sheltered  from  the  \V.  and  8. W.  gales  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  and  two  cliffs,  and  its  entrance  is  obstructed 
by  a sandbank.  (^Landing  or  embarkation  1 p.)  Salli  is  the  capital 
of  the  fertile  region  of  Abda,  noted  for  its  horse-breeding,  and 
girdled  with  black  soil  (comp.  p.  93)  fertile  to  a breadth  of  37  51. 
at  places.  It  lies  picturesquely  on  a lofty  chalk  plateau,  in  an 
almost  semicircular  bay,  amidst  woods  and  green  pastures,  but  is 
haunted  by  lever  in  summer.  Prior  to  the  foundation  of  51azagan 
and  Mogador  it  was  the  chief  port  of  5Iarakcsh,  and  like  Agadir 
Ip.  110)  was  one  of  the  most  important  harbours  of  S.  Morocco,  but 
its  trade,  mostly  in  European  hands,  lias  now  fallen  off’ (total  about 
10  million  francs).  The  chief  industry  of  the  place,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  Saffian  leather,  is  now  the  manufactnre  of  pottery. 

Close  to  the  harbour  lies  the  Jeioish  Quarter,  and  behind  U 
is  the  Medina  or  51ohammedan  quarter,  both  squalid,  .-\djoining 
the  latter  is  the  Spanish  Catholic  church.  The  picturesque  Citadel 
at  the  1'].  end  of  the  old  town  and  the  town-walls  are  of  Portuguese 
origin.  The  Suk,  or  market,  is  in  the  S.  suburb  of  llabhdt. 

The  Stk.vmku  next  sights,  near  the  mouth  of  the  'I'ensift,  the 
Jebel  el- Undid  (,2182  ft.;  ‘iron-mountain’;  p.  110),  already  famed 
in  Punic  times  for  its  iron-ore,  the  only  considerable  hill  on  the 
coast  between  this  and  Mogador.  The  vessel  rounds  Cape  Iladid, 
the  S.  limit  of  the  fertile  coast-plain,  sighting  in  the  distance  the 
spurs  of  the  Great  Atlm  (p.  93),  and  soon  reaches  (410  M.  from 
Tangier;  landing  or  embarkation  2‘/,j  p.)  the  seaport  of  — 

Mogador  (,Mot.  Royal,  English;  Palm  Tree  Hotel,  2'/.^  51.  to 
the  S.  of  the  town,  prettily  situated,  good;  Brit,  vice-cons.,  H.  B. 
Johnstone;  U.  S.  cons,  agent,  G.  Broome;  Engl.  Church  service), 
called  in  Arabic  Es-Sueira  also,  with  24,350  inhab.,  incl.  12,000 
Jews  and  a good  many  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  other  Euro- 
peans. The  new  town  with  its  straight  lines  of  streets  was  erected 
in  17GO-70  under  Sultan  Mulai  Sidi  51ohammed  on  the  site  of 
which  was  destroyed  in  1755  by  the  same  earthquake  as 
that  of  Lisbon.  In  1844  the  town  was  stormed  by  French  marines. 

5Iogador  lies  in  31'*  31'  X.  hit.  and  9°  00'  W.  long.,  on  a fiat  spit 
of  land,  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  a small  lake,  beyond  which  rises 
a great  range  of  sand-hills,  at”  places  427  ft.  high  and  3‘  /4M.  in 
breadth.  To  the  S.W.  a chain  of  cliff's  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Moy- 
ador,  the  only  island  on  the  coast  of  5[orocco,  form  the  harbour, 
which  is  much  e.xposed  to  the  sea-winds.  The  X.  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  between  the  town  and  the  island,  is  about  825  yds.  broad 
and  45  It.  deep;  the  broad  S.  entrance,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
dd  Kseh,  is  only  13  ft.  in  dejith.  51ogador  serves  as  a port  for 
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the  adjacent  provinces  of  IShiddma  (or  ISfiedma),  Halia,  and  Aitdga, 
as  well  as  a mart  for  goods  from  the  Sus  (see  below).  It  is  the 
stronghold  of  Judaism  in  Morocco,  as  the  Jews  control  the  inland 
trade  with  Marakesh,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  had  Eu- 
ropean rivals  in  the  ocean  traffic.  The  total  exports  and  imports 
amount  to  about  17  million  francs. 

We  land  not  far  from  the  llarhour  Battery,  mounted  with  an- 
tiquated guns,  and  proceed  first  to  the  Kaaba  quarter,  where  the 
governor’s  house,  the  chief  mosque,  a synagogue,  and  the  Spanish 
church  are  situated.  From  the  Meshwar,  the  principal  square  in 
the  Kasha,  a broad  street  leads  to  the  Medina,  the  Mohammedan 
quarter,  where  a number  of  Europeans  and  wealthy  Jews  also 
reside.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  BCLk,  famed  for  the 
native  copper  wares,  besides  various  goods  from  Marakesh,  which 
are  sold  there.  Beyond  the  market,  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town, 
is  the  Mellah,  an  extremely  dirty  quarter,  with  narrow  streets, 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  Jews. 

From  tlic  Biib  Marakesli,  the  S.E.  gate,  we  may  follow  the  coiuhiit, 
at  tirst  along  the  embankment  between  the  bay  of  the  harbour  and  the 
lake,  and  then  past  the  Knbba  of  Sidi  Mogdid,  the  local  saint,  to  the 
winding  valley  of  the  Wud  Kseb.  Here  rises  a ruinous  Palace  of  the 
S/iUan,  and  beyond  the  sand-hills  lies  the  sadly  neglected  tSiilUin’s 
Garden. 

The  tincst  point  in  the  wooded  inland  region  near  Mogador,  which 
abounds  in  game,  is  the  valley  of  Ain  el-Ifajar  (‘rock-spring’),  15'/a  il. 
to  the  N.E.  From  the  Bab  Asti,  the  N.E.  town-gate,  tlie  route  leads 
past  the  Christian  and  the  large  Jewish  cemeteries,  and  follows  the  SalH 
caravan-track  along  the  coast,  where  at  low  tide  it  is  pleasanter  to  ride 
on  the  beach.  After  about  2 hrs.  we  cross  the  hill  to  the  E.,  where  in 
the  extensive  growth  of  underwood  are  seen  numerous  argau-trees 
(Argania  sideroxylon),  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  yield  a table-oil  re- 
sembling that  of  the  olive.  — From  Ain  el-Hajar  we  may  in  clear  weather 
ascend  the  Jebel  cl-Hadid  (p.  109),  which  rises  to  the  N. ; on  the  summit 
(2182  ft.)  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  Sidi  Yakub,  whence  in  the  far  distance 
we  may  descry  the  Great  Atlas. 

'f'o  the  S.  of  Mogador  lies  the  hilly  region  of  HaJia,  skirting  the 
base  of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  rich  in  olives  and  argau-trees,  through  which 
a rough  caravan-route,  running  inland  from  Cape  Tafelneh  and  passing 
Cape  Gir,  leads  to  AgAdir  (pop.  2500).  This  was  formerly  the  seaport 
for  the  region  of  Nms  (p.  94),  and  was  even  the  goal  of  caravans  from 
the  Sudan  district,  but  since  the  building  of  Mogador  has  lost  all  European 
trade.  In  the  IGth  cent.  Agadir,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  the 
southmost  possession  of  the  Portuguese  in  Morocco. 
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15.  From  Gibraltar  to  Genoa. 

a.  Through  the  Balearic  Sea. 

1000  M.  Ste.vmuoats  (see  ‘(libraltar  Cliroiiiele’,  ami  eomp.  jip.  53,  11 1). 
White  Star  Line  (from  New  York  or  Boston),  two  or  three  times  monthly; 
yorth  German  Lloyd  (from  Southampton),  monthly;  Vnnard  Line  (from 
New  York),  occasionally;  Lloyd  Sabando  (from  S.  America),  monthly. 

Gn  leaving  Gibraltar  (p.  52)  the  steamer  enters  the  open  Med- 
iterranean and  steers  to  the  E.N.E.,  generally  at  an  accelerated 
speed,  as  far  as  Cape  Palos,  owing  to  the  strong  eurrent  flowing 
in  from  the  .Atlantic  (p.  5).  Looking  back,  farther  on,  we  enjoy  in 
clear  weather  a splendid  ^A’^iew  of  the  Straits,  and  especially  of  the 
coast  of  Morocco  from  Cape  Spartel  to  the  J'inita  de  la  Ahnina 
(p.  123),  from  which  peep  the  white  houses  of  Ceuta.  The  Kif  Mis. 
(Jehel  Beni  Jlasaan,  p.  123)  also  remain  visible  for  a time. 

The  Spanish  coast  with  the  Sien-a  Benneja,  the  Sieii'a  de 
Mijas,  and  the  Piiiita  de  Ctdahurra.s  (lighthouse)  gradually  recedes. 

Baedekeh’s  Mediterranean.  S 
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BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  Gibrolfnr 


Far  away  to  tlie  left  is  tlie  bay  of  Malaga.  Off  Cape  Sacratif, 
with  its  liglitliouse,  we  obtain  a grand  *View  of  the  Sierra,  Net:ada 
(p.  49),  in  front  of  which  rise  the  almost  entirely  barren  Sierra 
de  Almijara,  Sierra  Contravie.m,  and  Sierra  de  Gador.  Near  the 
Pimta  del  Sabinal  (lighthouse)  opens  the  broad  semicircular  bay 
of  Almeria;  in  the  foreground  rise  the  bare  hills  of  Cabo  de  Gala 
(1G83  ft.;  liglitliouse),  with  the  Puerto  Genoves  beyond. 

Steering  now  to  the  N.E.,  we  pass  the  Panta  de  Lonia  Pelada, 
backed  by  the  Fraile.H  (‘monks’),  two  huge  pyramids  of  rock;  then 
the  Mesa  de  Roldan,  the  bay  of  Cartagena  (p.  125),  the  Cabo 
Tinoso,  Cape  Palos,  and  the  island  of  Ilormiga  Grande,  all  with 
lighthouses.  Nearing  the  Balearic  Islands,  we  may  descry  to  the 
left,  in  very  clear  weather,  the  co.ast-plain  of  Marcia  and  even  the 
distant  hills  of  Alicante.,  as  far  as  Cabo  de  la  Nao  and  Mongo.  The 
vessel  now  steers  round  i\\e  Balearic  Islands  (see  Baedeker’s  Spain 
and  Portugal),  on  the  S.E.  side  if  storms  in  the  Gulf  of  Lions  are 
expected,  but  usually  through  the  bay  of  Valencia  and  the  Balearic 
Sea.  In  this  case  we  pass  close  to  the  island  of  Iriza,  which  is 
banked  on  the  S.W.  (in  front  of  the  Atalayasa;  1559  ft.)  by  the 
bold  rocky  islet  of  Vedrd,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Bleda  Islets  and 
Conejera  (with  a lighthouse).  On  the  N.E.  point  of  Iviza  is  the 
lighthouse  of  Punta  Grosa.  In  the  foreground,  farther  on,  appear 
the  bold  limestone  slopes  of  the  island  of  Dragonera,  with  a light- 
house (1191  ft.)  visible  for  40  M.  round.  Beyond  it  is  Mallorca, 
or  Majorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic.  Islands,  whose  barren 
mountains,  culminating  in  the  Paig  Mayor  (4741  ft.)  in  the  centre, 
are  visible  to  their  full  extent  beyond  the  little  port  of  Seller. 

From  Cape  Fornientor  (lighthouse),  at  the  N.E.  point  of  Ma- 
jorca, the  steamer  proceeds  due  N.E.  to  the  lie  du  Levant  or  dn 
Titan  (lighthouse,  visible  for  nearly  40  M.  round),  the  eastmost  of 
the  lies  d'Hiy^res  (p.  133),  which  Hank  the  coast  of  Provence.  The 
island  of  Porquerolles  also,  the  westmost  of  the  group,  is  visible. 
1 n favourable  weather  the  ^Voyage  through  the  Ligurian  Sea  affords 
delightful  views.  The  steamers  vary  their  course,  but  usually  steer 
towards  Cape  Ferrat  near  Yillefranche,  past  Cape  Camarat  (light- 
house), the  beautiful  double  bay  of  Cannes  (with  the  lies  de  Lerins 
opposite  to  it),  and  tlie  Cap  d’ Antibes.  On  a clear  day  Nice  is  vis- 
ible in  the  distance.  IVe  then  skirt  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  (p.  118), 
passing  Ventimiglia,  Oneglia,  and  Albcnga,  backed  by  the  Maritime 
and  the  Ligurian  Alps,  snow-clad  in  winter  and  spring.  On  tin 
picturesque  coast  between  Nice  and  Bordigherathc  scenery  changes 
rapidly.  After  the  little  bay  of  Yillefranche  (Villnfranca),  with 
Cape  Ferrat  (lightliouse),  come  Beaulieu,  the  grey  rock  village  of 
Eze,  close  under  the  Grande-Corniehe,  and  La  Turbie,  overtopped  bv 
the  forts  behind.  We  next  sight  the  rock  of  Monaco,  with  its  cathe- 
dral and  huge  marine  museum,  while  among  the  houses  of  the  little 
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principality  may  be  seen  the  less  ennspicnnns  casino  of  Carlo. 

Iteyond  the  olij’c-clad  Ca})r  ^^nrfin  appears  the  bay  of  Mentone, 
with  its  superb  circus  of  mountains,  then  Cape  Mortula,  the  Italian 
frontier-town  of  Ventimiiilia,  and,  beyond  the  ravine  of  the  Roja. 
the  little  town  of  Bardighern.  with  its  cape  and  its  dense  olive  and 
palm  groves.  Next  come  OapedaleUi,  overlooked  by  the  loftily- 
situated  little  town  of  ColdirodI,  and  San  Remo,  on  a broad  bay 
bounded  by  Capo  Nero  and  Capo  Vei'de.  The  coast  is  now  less 
attractive  till  we  are  off  Porto  ^Taurizlo,  a provincial  capital 
picture.squely  situated  on  a headland,  and  approach  Oneglia. 

Near  Cape  Berta  we  gradually  leave  the  coast,  pass  Cape  Mele, 
with  its  lighthouse  (74-2  ft.)  and  Marconi  station  for  wireless  tele- 
graphy, and  steer  across  the  *GuJf  of  Genoa.  On  the  left  lie  Lai- 
gneglia,  Alas.vo,  and,  beyond  the  fissured  island  of  Gallinarla, 
the  little  town  of  AJbenga.  Next,  on  a semicircular  coast-plain, 
lie  the  villages  of  Loano  and  Finale  ^farina,  and  a little  beyond 
them  rises  the  Capo  dl  Noli.  Beyond  Cape  ]"ado  we  overlook 
the  bay  of  the  industrial  seaport  of  Sarona,  as  far  as  the  headland 
of  Portofno  (p.  134).  In  the  background  rise  the  Apennines  and 
the  Apnan  Alps  (p.  134),  snow-capped  in  winter. 

Steering  through  the  Avamporto  and  the  Porto  Num-o,  we 
obtain  a superb  *View  of  Genoa,  rising  in  a semicircle  on  the 
hill-side. 

Genoa.  .\univ.\i,  nv  Ska.  The  p.^ssenger-steamers  land  at  the 
Ponte  Feilerico  Giiijlieimn  (PI.  H,  3;  with  ciistnm-house.  post,  telegraph, 
ainl  railway  othces)  in  the  Porto  or  inner  harhoiir.  F.ailing  room  at  tliat 
pier,  they  anchor  ne.nr  it  (landing  hy  boat,  with  Ingg.age,  t fr. ; embarka- 
tion .‘!0,  at  night  .'lO  c.),  or  they  are  herthed  at  the  Ponte  Aintrea  Dorin 
(PI.  A,  .S).  — At  the  custom-house  examination  the  facchino  of  the  dogana 
expects  20-:i0  c. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Piazza  Principe  (Pi.  R.  2;  Rail. 
Restaur.,  ilcj.  2-3,  D.  3-1  fr.),  in  tlie  Piazza  .icquaverde,  the  chief  station  for 
all  trains,  where  cabs  (p.  Ill)  and  omnibuses  are  in  waiting.  — 2.  Stazione 
di  Briijnole.  or  Orientals  (PI.  H.  I,  6),  the  E.  station.  Piazza  fliuseppe 
Verdi,  a subsidiary  station  for  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  etc. — Railway-tickets 
may  be  obtained  also  of  tlie  Fratelli  Gondrand,  Via  Venti  Setterabre  .3.'), 
and  of  77ms.  Onok  <t  Son  (p.  111). 

Hotels  (mostly  in  noisy  situations  and  variously  judged).  *(ikani>- 
HOt.  Miuamaub  (PI.  mi ; A,  2),  Via  Piigano  Doria,  above  the  principal 
station.  Avith  terrace.  R.  from  fi.  I).  6,  omn.  2 fr. ; Behtoi.i.vi’s  Bkistol 
Hot.  (PI.  p;  F.  6),  Via  Venti  Settemhre  .3.').  R.  from  7,  D.  7,  omn.  I'/afr. : 
(iu.-IR^t.  nr.  Geses  (PI.  f:  E,  .5),  R.  from  .5.  1).  6-7.  omn.  1 fr. ; Eken 
Palace  (PI.  b;  G,  5).  Via  .Serra  6-8,  R.  from  6.  I).  5-7  fr. ; Gk.-HPt.  Savoie 
(PI.  s;  C,  2),  above  Piazza  .Iciniaverde,  R.  from  I,  I).  5-6,  omn.  '/j  fr- ; 
Gk.-H6t.  Isotta  (PI.  a;  F.  .5),  Via  Roma  5-7.  R.  from  5,  D.  6.  omn.  l'/-j  fr. 
— H6t.  i>e  la  Ville  (PI.  d;  D.  1).  Via  f'arlo  Alberto,  R.  from  4,  I).  5, 
omn.  1 fr. ; Bkitannia  (PI.  y;  0,  2),  R.  from  3 fr. ; Modeun  Hot.  (PI.  v; 
F,  6),  R.  from  4,  U.  5,  omn.  1 fr. ; Contine.xtal  (PI.  1;  E,  4),  R.  4-10, 
H.  5,  omn.  l-l'/4  fr.  — Less  pretending:  HOt.  i>k  France  (PI.  g;  H,  5), 
R.  3-4,  D.  4,  omn.  1 fr. ; Hot.  Smith  (PI.  e,  D 5;  Engl,  landlord),  R.  from 
D.  4,  omn.  1 fr..  good;  Central  (PI.  c;  F.  5),  R.  2-4''.jfr.;  Rovvl 
A<iuiLA  (PI.  k;  C,  2),  near  the  principal  station,  R.  3-5,  T).  5.  omn.  '!■,  fr., 
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.wood  for  passinf^  tourists;  Impkkiai,  (VI.  iin;  F,  6),  K.  from  3'/-j  fr. ; Heuixa 
(I’l.  q;  (5).  Hotels  Garnis.  Spi.endide  (PI.  x;  F,  6).  Bavaui.a  (PI.  z : 
F,  5),  Kxcel.sioi!  (PI.  vr;  E,  .5),  It.  in  all  these  from  3 or  1 fr. 

Caf^s.  Roma,  Via  Roma  15:  Milano,  Galleria  Mazzini;  lioth  are  also 
restaurants.-  Restaurants  (Italian  cookery).  Traitorin  del  Teatro  Carlo 
Felice  (PI.  E.  F,  5),  good  j Cairo,  Via  Venti ' Setteinhi'O  30;  Ristorantr 
della  Poxta.  Galleria  Mazzini,  moderate,  often  crowded.  — Beer.  Giardhm 
d’ltalia,  and  Pcijer,  both  in  Piazza  Corvetio  (PI.  F,  G,  .5);  Gamhrin/is,  Via 
•San  Sehastiano  (PI.  F,  5). 

Cabs.  One-horse,  jier  drive  (to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Bisagno,  to  the 
IV.  to  the  lighthouse)  1.  at  night  IV^fr. ; jier  hr.  2 or  2'/.2fr. ; each  addit. 
Vi  hr.  1 or  11/4  fr. ; to  Xerri  or  J'et/li  5,  there  and  hack,  with  stay. 

T'/.j  fr.  — With  two  horses,  '/a  f''- rstra  in  each  case.  — Night  is  from  9 (in 
winter  from  7)  till  sunrise.-  Small  jiackages  inside  cah  are  free;  each 
trunk  20  c.  Moron  Cahs  (taximeter)  (ler  drive  of  1200  met.  ('Va  M.) 

1 fr.  20  c.,  each  addit.  800  met.  20  c.;  at  night  (10  or  S to  dawn)  one-fonrth 
extra.  Trunk  25  c. 

Tramways  (0  or  7 a. in.  till  midnight).  The  chief  lines  are:  1.  Piazza 
I'riiicijie  (PI.  B,  2).  Piazza  Acquaverde  (PI.  B.  (',  2),  Piazza  Zecca  (PI.  D. 

F.  3;  funicular  to  (tastellaccio).  Piazza  t'orvetto  (PI.  F.  G.  .5),  and  Piazza 

Deferrari  (PI.  E,  0;  10  c.).  2.  Piazza  Pri7icipe.  Piazza  .\cquaverde,  Via  di 

Circonvallazioin'  a Monte  (station  for  Castellaccio  at  San  Nicolo,  PI.  E.  1). 
Piazza  Manin  (PI.  1,  1).  Piazza  t'orvetto,  and  Piazza  Deferrari  (25  c.).— 
3.  Piazza  Caricaiiie)ito  (PI.  1).  5).  Piazza  Princi])e,  Via  jlilano  (PI.  2). 
Lighthouse  (p.  117),  San  Pier  d'Arena,  Sestri  Ponente,  and  Pepli  (p.  117; 
55  c.),  4.  Piazza  Raibeita  (PI.  I>.  5).  Via  di  (hrconvallazione  a Mare 

(p.  110),  and  Stazioiie  Orieidali'  {V\.  11,  1.  0:  10  c.).—  5.  Piazza  Deferrari . 
Piazza  (Manin,  Via  (Montaldo  (PI.  1.  1).  and  Campo  Santo  (p.  117;  15  c.). 

G.  Piazza  Deferrari,  Via  Venti  Scltemhre,  Ponte  Pila  (PI.  II.  1,  7),  and  Xcrri 
()).  117;  every  Vilu..  in  50  min.,  15  c.):  branch  to  the  Lido  d'Albaro  117). 

Post  Office  (PI.  F,  5).  Galleria  Mazzini  (new  building  in  the  Piazza 
l)('ferrari.  PI.  EO;  see  )).  110).  o])en  8 a.m.  to  9 i).m.  — Telegraph  Office 
I PI.  E,  0).  Palazzo  Ducale.  Piazza  Deferrari. 

Steamers.  Canard  lane  (0.  h'igoli.  Piazza  San  Marcellino  0),  from  New 
York.  Giliialtar.  and  Genoa  to  Trieste;  White  Star  Li  )ie  (Piazza  Annunziata 
IS),  to  Naples,  Gibraltar,  and  New  York  or  Boston;  Xedcrland  Roi/al  Mail 
(Agenzia  Olandese.  Piazza  Deferrari),  from  Southnmi)ton  to  Genoa,  Port  Said, 
and  Batavia;  Xorth  German  Lloi/d  (Lcupold  Bros.,  Via  Garibaldi  5),  for 
Algiers  and  Gibraltar,  for  Nai)les  and  Port  Said,  for  (Marseilles  and  Bar- 
celona, for  Na|)les,  ('atania,  the  Pirauis.  Smyrna,  t’onstantinoplo,  etc.; 
Iiambnr<i- American  //ino  (Piazza  Annunziata  18),  to  Naples  and  (Sew  York, 
also  excursion-boats;  Societa,  Xazioiade  (Via  Ballii  19).  for  Na])les  and 
Now  York  (coni]).  R.2I);  also  ciiaular  tours  to  Cagliari.  Tunis,  'Pripoli. 
.Malta,  Syracuse,  Messina.  Nai)les,  and  hack  to  Genoa  (RR.  25.  91.  27.  21) ; also 
to  Palermo,  Trapani,  and  Syracuse;  to  Palermo.  (Messina,  the  Piraeus.  Con- 
stantinople (Odessa  and  Batum);  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  (RR.  27. 
89);  to  Leghorn,  Na])les,  Messina,  and  Alexandria  (R.97);  to  Na))les  ami 
Port  Said  (R.97);  La  Mioce.  (Via  Garihalili  2).  to  Najiles  and  'Peneriffe 
(for  Brazil),  and  via  Marseilles  and  Barcelona  to 'renentVe  (Colon);  Italia 
(Via  Venti  Si'ttemhre  31)  to  'Peneritfe  and  Buenos  Ayres;  Llojld  ttaliano 
(Palazzo  Doria,  Via  Andrea  Doria),  for  Nai)le.s  and  New  York  (IL  21 1: 
Lloi/d  Sabaado  (Piazza  San  Siro).  for  Na])les.  Palermo,  and  New  York 
(RR.  21.29),  and  for  Tarragona,  Gibraltar,  and  Buenos  .‘lyres ; Compahia 
i'raxatidnfica  (Giovanelli,  Via  Balhi.  Salita  Santa  Brigiila  2),  for  Barce- 
lona. Lisbon.  and  Tdver])0ol.  for  Port  Said  and  Manila,  and  for  Barcelona. 
.Malaga,  'Peneritfe.  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

(Bankers.  Kii-bi/  <t  J,e  Mexnrier,  ^'ia  Carlo  Felice  7;  Thox.  Cool'  .i- 
Son.  Piazza  della  (Meridiana,  cor.  of  Via  Cairoli  (Pi.  ]•),  1) ; Credito  Ita- 
liano.  Via  San  Luca  1;  Jlanca  t'om'merriide  Ttaliano.  Piazza  Banchi  It 
(PI.  D,  5).  Money  Ch\N9eks  abound  near  the  Borsa.  - Bookski.i.eu. 
,1.  Donath.  Via  Luceoli  33. 
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Consuls.  British  Consul-General.  WiHiam  Keene,  Via  Assarotti  ll : 
vice-consul,  A.  lurton.--V.  S.  Consul-General,  J.  A.  Smith,  Via  Venti 
tsettcmbre  ii;  vice-consnl,  J.  11'.  Dye. 

Churches.  Enylish  (Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  Via  Goito  (PI.  G I- 
services  at  8.  15  and  11  a.  in.,  occasionally  also  at  1 p.  in.);  rresbiiteriau, 
\ la  Peschiera  4 (service  at  11  a.  in.). 

Sights.  Museo  Chiossone  (p.  lid),  daily  except  Mon..  10-3,  adin 
1 fr.;  Ialc^~o  Bianco  (p.  ll(i)  daily,  Oct.-March  ii-l,  April-Sept.  10-1, 

lala....o  DuTi^zo-lallavicini  (see  below),  daily  ll-l,  fee  V<-1  fr.;  Ralazzo 
Rosso  (p.  110),  free  daily,  11-4,  except  on  Tues.,  Siin.,  and  holidays. 

(reiioa,  Ital.  Genova,  French  Genes,  a city  of  150,000  inhab., 
wa.s  a republic  and  a great  naval  power  in  the  middle  ages,  rival- 
ling Venice,  but  declined  after  the  16th  cent.;  in  1797  it  became 
the  capital  of  Napoleon’s  ‘Ligurian  Republic’,  and  since  1815  has 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  which  is  now  mero-cd  in  that 
of  Italy.  Ne.xt  to  Mar.seilles  it  is  the  greatest  of  MediteiTanean  sea- 
ports. The  c.xports  and  imports  in  1908  amounted  to  6.4  million 
tons,  and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  to  14.4  millions. 

^ hrom  the  pier,  either  the  Ponte  Federico  Guglielmo  or  the 
l onte  Andrcca  Doria  (p.  113),  we  cross  the  harbour-rails  to  the 
l ulazzo  Dona  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  once  presented  by  the  republic  to 
Andrea  Doria  (1468-1560),  the  famous  admiral  of  Charles  V. 
and  enter  the  Piazza  dki,  Pukvcick  (PI.  B,  2;  tramway,  see  p 114)’ 
with  Its  handsome  bronze  monument  to  the  Mardu'se  Deferrari. 
Duke  ofGulliera  (d.  1876),  to  whose  generosity  Genoa  is  partly 
indebted  lor  its  new  quays  (1877-95). 

The  Via  Andrea  Doria  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  (he  Piazza 
AcquAVKHDK  (I’l.  B,  C,  2),  the  sipiare  in  front  of  the  JRailicaii 
fetation,  where,  amid  palms,  rises  a monument  to  Columbus  who 
was  probably  born  at  Genoa  in  1451  (d.  at  Valladolid  in  1506). 

To  the  -S.E.  from  (his  piazza  runs  a narrow  line  of  streets  the 
chief  artery  of  tratlic,  adorned  with  superb  late-Renaissance  edilices 
built  chiefly  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  (1512-72),  named  Via  Balbi  Via 
Cairoh,  and  Via  Garibaldi,  and  ending  at  the  Piazza  Fontanc’-Ma- 
rose.  Several  of  the  palaces  are  well  worth  seeing,  esiiecially  for 
the  sake  of  their  grand  staircases. 

/I, I fy'®  Bai.hi,  is  the  Palazzo  Reale 

(11.  0,3),  built  after  1650  for  the  Durazzo  family,  and  purchased 
111  1817  for  the  royal  house  of  Sardinia.  No.  5.  on  the  left  is  fiie 
Palazzo  delPUniversita  (PI.  I),  2,3),  begun  bv  Bart. ’ilianco 
in  1623  as  a. Jesuit  school.  The  *Court  and  the  staiVcases  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Genoa. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right.  No.  4 is  the  Palazzo  Balbi  Bena- 

1’aLAZZO  I)rRAZZO-PAI.T,AyiriNI  (PI. 
tl,  3)  both  by  Bart.  Bianco.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  latter  (adm.. 
see  above)  contains  portraits  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dvck.  painted 
'luring  their  visits  to  Genoa.  ‘ ' 
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Via  Garibaldi. 


We  cross  the  Piazza  dell’Annunziata  (PI.  1),  3)  with  the  liand- 
some  baroque  cliurcli  ot  that  name  on  the  left,  and  tlic  small  Piazza 
della  Zecca  (PI.  1),  E,  3;  funicular  to  Gastellaccio,  p.  117),  and  then 
follow  the  Via  Cairdli  (PI.  D,  E,  4)  to  the  — 

*ViA  (lAKiBAnui  (PI.  E,  4;,  which  is  flanked  with  numerous  pal- 
aces. No.  13,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Bianco;  No.  18,  on  the 
right,  the  Palazzo  Rosso;  both  once  belonged  to  the  Briyaole- 
Sale  family,  but  were  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  Alarchesa 
Brignole-8ale  (d.  1889),  widow  of  the  Puca  di  Galliera  (p.  115), 
and  converted  into  tlie  two  galleries  named  Brignole-8aie  (adm., 
see  p.  115).  Most  of  the  other  palaces  were  designed  by  Gal.  Alessi. 

Erom  the  Piazza  Eontane  Marosc  (PI.  E,  4,  5)  tlie  short  Via  Carlo 
Eelice  leads  to  the  8.W.  to  the  Piazza  DiokkkUzUu  (^Pl.  E,  5,  G),  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  focus  of  most  of  the  tramway-lines  (p.  114). 
The  Accaukmia  in  Bki.lk  Akti  (PI.  E,  E,  G),  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  contains  the  valuable  Mu^eo  Cliiossone  (adm.,  see  p.  115), 
a collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  woi'ks  of  art. 

The  busy  Via  Roma  (PI.  E,  5)  leads  to  tlie  N.E.  from  the  Piazza 
Beferrarl,  past  (right)  the  Galleria  Mazzini,  to  the  Piazza  Corvetto 
(PI.  P',  (1,5),  adjoining  which,  on  the  left,  on  an  old  bastion  is  the  ViUetta 
Dinetjro  (PL  E,  1;  212  ft.;  line  views),  a beautiful  pulilie  park. 

Erom  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Deferrari,  where  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Exchange  (Borsa)  and  tlie  Post  Oflice  arc  in  progress  (PL  Pi,  P',  0), 
runs  the  broad  new  \aa  Vknti  Mkttkmukk  (PL  P''-li,  (>,  7),  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  citizens,  leading  to  the  Bisayuo  Valley  and  the  Btazione 
Orieniale  (p.  li:!).  Immediately  before  we  reach  the  street-viaduct  ww 
may  turn  to  the  right,  cross  tlie  Piazza  I'onticello  (PL  P’,  G,  7),  and  ascend 
the  V'ia  P''ieschi  to  *lSanta  Maria  di  Gariy  nano  (PL  Pi,  8;  172  ft.),  huilt 
hy  (ial.  Alessi.  'I'he  gallery  of  the  dome  (219  steps;  sacristan  25  c.)  is  a 
splendid  point  of  view.  The  Via  Nino  Hixio  and  Via  Corsica  (PL  E,  P',  8,  9) 
lead  thence  to  the  — 

*Via  di  Circonvallazione  a Mare,  skirting  the  coast  on  the  site 
of  the  old  town-ramparts,  named  V'ia  Odone  and  Corso  Aurelio  Sadi  (PL 
E-11,  9,  10;  tramway  No.  J,  see  p.  111). 

Erom  tbciS.W.  angle  of  llte  Piazza  Deferrari  the  short  V'ia  8cllai 
leads  to  the  Piazza  U.mhkkto  Pui.mo  (PI.  E,  G).  On  its  N.  side  rises 
the  old  Palazzo  Ducalc,  or  jialace  of  the  doges  (tclegraph-otlice). 
approached  by  a liaudsome  flight  of  steps.  On  the  8. Pi.  side  is  the 
ornate  Jesuit  church  of  Bant' AnibroyiOj  containing  a Presentation 
in  the  Temple  and  the  Miracles  of  St.  Ignatins  by  Hubena. 

Erom  tlie  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  the  busy  Via  San  Jjokk.nzo  letids 
to  the  N.W. , jiast  the  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  5,  G;  Ban  Lorenzo), 
dating  from  the  12-1 7tli  cent,  (in  the  left  aisle  tlie  line  oarlv- 
Renaissance  clnqiel  of  San  Giovanni  Battista),  back  to  the-- 

Hakhouh.  Eollowing  the  tramway  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza 
Raibetta,  we  observe  on  the  left,  between  that  piazza  and  the  Piazza 
Cai’icamento,  the  Gothic  Palazzo  di  Ban  (diorylo,  once  the  seat  of 
the  great  merchants’  bank  of  that  name.  Beyond  the  Piazza  Carica- 
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mento  the  noisy  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (PI.  I),C,  4-2)  leads  to  the  N. 
past  the  Darseiia,  once  the  naval  harbour,  to  tlie  Piazza  Principe 
and  to  the  piers,  affording  a glimpse  at  the  harbour  traflic. 


From  tlie  Piazza  della  Zecca  (p.  116)  a Funicui-au  Tramway 
(50  c.)  ascends  every  10  min.  to  San  Nicoln  (Pl.  E,  1;  change 
cars)  and  *Castellaccio,  loftily  situated.  .Vt  the  terminus  (about 
102.5  ft.;  Ristorante  Rcregardo,  dej.  2'/2,  1).  4 fr.,  commended) 
there  is  a splendid  view  of  the  Risagno  Valley  with  the  Campo 
Santo  (see  below).  About  '/a  to  the  N.W.  rises  the  old  fort  of 
(ki.'iteJlaco.ld  (1254  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  survey  of 
Genoa  and  the  coast  from  Savona  (p.  113)  to  the  headland  of  Por- 
to lino  (p.  134). 

On  the  rocky  Capo  del  Faro,  between  Genoa  and  San  Pier 
d’.Arena,  rises  the  Lanterna,  a great  Lighthouse,  230  ft.  high, 
from  the  foot  of  wliich  we  obtain  another  extensive  *View.  Tram- 
way as  far  as  the  tunnel  (No.  3;  p.  114). 

From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  a tramway  (No.  5)  leads  by  the  Piazza 
Manin  (PI.  1,  4)  to  the  N.E.  to  tlie  Campo  Santo  or  ('indtero  di 
Sfaylieno,  which  rises  above  the  V'al  Risagno  on  the  N.  bank. — 
\Ve  may  take  the  tramway  or  a motor-omnilius  also  to  tlie  Lido 
d’Albdro,  a popular  resort  and  sea-bathing  place  below  the  road 
to  Sturla  and  Nervi. 

Favourite  excurHions  from  Genoa  are  (trainwaya  Nos.  (>  and  3)  to 
Nervi,  7'/a  to  R'e  R.,  on  the  Pisa  line,  and  to  Pegli,  B'U  M.  to  the  W., 
on  the  Ventimiglia  line.  Nervi  has  a heautifnl  marine  parade,  and  at 
Pegli  is  the  Villa  I'allavicini.  (The  entranee  of  the  villa  is  immediately 
to  the  left  of  the  exit  from  the  rail,  station;  adni.  on  week-days  except 
Frid.  anil  festivals,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  9-2;  fee  1 fr.)  — A superb 

view  is  obtained  from  tlie  Portofino-Kulm  (1177  ft.;  Hot.-Restanr.,  dfj. 
3,  1).  7 fr.),  on  tlie  Monte  di  Portofino  (p.  131).  Motor-onin.  direct  from 
Genoa,  Piazza  Deferrari;  also  1 times  daily  from  Recco  station,  13  M.  to 
the  E.,  on  the  Pisa  line. 

See  also  Baedeker’ s Xorthern  It  all/. 


b.  ViS.  Algiei’s. 

1080  M.  Xorth  German  I.loi/d  on  alternate  Saturdays,  in  3 days  (to 
Algiers  in  25  hrs.,  fare  00  or  J-l  marks;  thence  to  Genoa  33  hrs.,  fare  77  or 
55  marks).  The  I lambary- American  and  the  Aiiittrinn  JJoi/d  steamers  some- 
times ply  between  Gibraltar  and  Algiers.  The  Xarigation  Mixte  usually 
sends  steamers  from  Gibraltar  to  Oran  (hence  to  Algiers  by  railway). 
Steamers  of  the  German  Ijevavt  Line  and  others  also  are  available  as 
far  as  Algiers.  — Agents  at  Gibraltar,  see  p.  53;  at  Algiers,  p.  219;  at 
Genoa,  p.  111.  See  also  ‘Gibraltar  (Jhronicle’. 

The  vessel  steers  to  the  E.  from  Gibraltar,  between  the  Spanish 
coast,  which  remains  in  sight  as  far  as  the  Cabo  de.  Gala  (comp. 
R.  15  a),  and  the  flat  volcanic  island  of  Albordn  (48  ft.),  the  ancient 
Driiiaupa^  now  belonging  to  Spain.  The  distant  Sieii'a  Nevada 
(p.  49)  peeps  here  and  there  above  the  horizon. 
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Off  Cai)c  Jvi  (lighthouse),  beyond  tlie  mouth  of  the  Chelif 
(p.  208),  we  sight  tiie  Tell  Atlas  (p.  169)  on  the  Algerian  coast. 
AVc  then  ])ass  the  very  prominent  Cape  Tents  (p.  2091  and,  beyond 
ChereJiell  (p.  244-j,  the  massive  Jehel  Chenona  (p.  242),  near  which 
we  survey  the  beautil'iil  Bay  of  Castiylione  (j).  237),  backed  by  the 
hills  o!  Sahel  and  extending  to  Mont  Bouzureah  (p.  23o). 

By  Bds  Acruta  (p.  237)  we  near  the  coast,  pass  the  lighthouse 
on  the  low  Cape  Caxine  (p.  237)  and  the  picturesque  eliffs  of  Pointe 
Pescade  (p.  237),  then  St.  Enyme  (j).  236)  and  the  cliurch  of  Notre- 
Daine  d’Afri(ine  (p.  236),  and  enter  the  harbour  of  Algiers  (p.  217). 

Leaving  Algiers  for  Genoa  tbe  vessel  steers  to  the  N.N.E.,  afford- 
ing a fine  parting  view  of  the  Bay  of  Alyiers  and  the  coast  as  far 
as  Cape  Benynt  (p.  127).  Corsiea  (p.  143)  is  visible  in  clear  wea- 
ther only.  We  near  the  Biviera  dl  Ponente  off’  Porto  J\faurizio 
(p.  113)  and  soon  enter  the  harbour  of  Genoa  (comp.  j).  113). 


16.  From  Gibraltar  to  Naples. 

1118  M.  (Junard  Line  (from  Now  York)  :iiul  titur  (from  New 

York  or  Boston),  eiioli  two  or  throe  times  a montli.  in  ;i  days  (faro  5/. 
10s.);  Orient  Roi/ot  (from  I>ondon),  fortniplitly  ; Xorth  German  Lloi/d  (from 
New  York  or  iSoutliamjifoii).  tliroc  or  four  times  a montti  (120  or  88  marks); 
Uamhurej-Ameriean  Line  (from  New  Y’ork),  onoc  or  twice  a month. 

For  Gibraltar,  and  the  tirst  ])art  of  the  voyage,  comp.  p.  52 
and  IL  15  a.  Astern  ai)j)cars  the  majestic  Sierra  Eerada  (p.  49). 

.Steering  to  the  E.N.E..  we  sometimes  see  the  Algerian  coast  to 
the  S.,  from  Cape  'Tents  (p.  209)  to  the  Bay  of  Alyiers  (p.  221) 
and  the  hills  of  Great  Kabylia  (p.  252). 

After  many  hours’  steaming  we  next  sight  the  uninhabited  rocky 
islet  of  11  Toro,  off’  the  S.AY.  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Golfo  di 
Palmas  (p.  12!)),  between  the  island  of  San  Antioet)  and  the  bold 
Ca])e  Tenlada,  the  ancient  Chersonesns  Promotdorinin,  the  south- 
most  imint  of  Sardinia.  We  pass  the  Isola  Possa  Bay  at  some 
distance;  then  Cape  Spartivento  (lighthouse),  at  the  S.  end  of  tlie 
broad  Bay  of  Cayliari  (p.  144),  which  is  only  distinguishable  in 
clear  weatber,  and  the  granitic f/ci  Caroli  (lightliouse) , ly- 
ing oil'  (Vtpe  Carhonara  (p.  144).  The  Sardinian  coast  now  rapid- 
ly disappears. 

The  steamer  at  length  nears  the  Bocea  Grande,  15  M.  in  widtii, 
the  chief  ('utrance  to  the  -Bay  of  Naples  (]).  135),  between  tlii' 
islands  of  Ischia  (left)  and  Capri  (rigid),  with  ]'esnrins  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  S.W  . point  of  Ischia  is  the  iiieturesque  Pnnta  Inipera- 
tore  (lighthouse).  We  steer  jiast  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  about  3 M. 
from  the  Pnnta  Sant’ Anyelo  and  the  Pnnta  San  Panrrazi<i,  then 
liast  the  island  of  Proeida  and  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  into  the  har- 
bour of  Naples  (p.  135). 

Knuu  Naples  to  Genoa,  soo  It.  21. 
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17.  Prom  (Lisbon)  Tangier,  and  from 
Gibraltar,  to  Marseilles. 

Fkom  Lishon  to  Tanoier  and  (1150  M.)  Marseilles  (Naples,  and  Port 
Said)  there  are  regular  steaniboatf  services  (from  Tangier  or  (Hbraltar  to 
Marseilles  in  3 days)  by  tlie  Oerman  East  African  Line  (E.  circular  tour), 
onco  in  three  weeks,  and  the  Rotterdam  Lloijd,  fortnightly.  — F'ro.m  Oi- 
uRALTAR  TO  MARSEILLES  tlicrc  arc  the  I'eninsadar  & Oriental,  the  Orient 
Eoi/al,  and  other  lines.  — Steamboat-agents  at  Lisbon,  I’angier,  (Hbraltar, 
and  Marseilles,  see  pp.  8,  08,  53,  120. 

Eroin  Lisbon  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  comp.  p.  5;  Tatajier, 
j).  98;  Gibraltar,  p.  52. 

The  steamer  skirts  the  Spanish  coast  from  (jibraltar  to  Iviza 
(p.  112).  The  direct  route  to  Marseilles  is  throu«;h  the  Balearic 
Sea  (p.  112)  and  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  where  storms  often  prevail; 
but  when  the  mistral,  or  X.  wind,  blows  a more  westerly  course 
is  chosen,  past  the  volcanic  Col umbretes  islets  (lighthouse)  and 
along  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 

At  length,  to  the  S.bL  of  the  Jihone Delta,  and  flanked  with  bare 
limestone  hills,  we  sight  the  Bay  of  Marseilles,  bounded  by  tlie 
Cap  Conronne,  on  the  left,  and  the  Cap  Ci'oisette,  on  tlie  right. 
AVe  pass  the  island  of  Planiei'  (lighthou.se)  and  the  islands  of  Ba- 
tonneau,  Pomegne,  and  If,  and  obtain  a line  view  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  tie  la  Garde  (p.  122)  overlooking  the  city.  The  vessels 
usually  steer  through  i\\e  Av ant- Port  Not’d  and  the  large  new  Bas- 
sin  National  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Gare  Maritime. 

Marseilles.  — Arrivai.  hy  !Sea.  'I’lie  North  (rerm.ni  Lloyd  and  (ier- 
maii  East  African  stoamprs  anchor  in  the  Bas.sin  du  Lazaret  (PI.  H.  1). 
I'liose  of  the  (ienerale  Transatlantiipie  ('o.  and  Messagerie.s  Maritimes 
start  from  the  Bassin  de  la  Jolictte  (PI.  B,  2,  3).  Moat  of  the  great  British 
lines  (P.  & ().,  Orient  Koval,  Bibby.  British  India,  etc.)  have  their  own 
berths,  as  to  which  careful  inquiry  should  be  made.  Note  that  most  of 
tbese  are  a long  way  from  the  principalr  ailway-station  (l-l'/a  M.). 

Railway  Stations.  The  (tare  St.  C'/mr/w  (PI.  F,  2),  the  main  station, 
is  the  only  one  for  through-passenger  tratlic.  .See  the  French  Indicatenr 
as  to  trains,  several  of  which  run  in  winter  only;  others  eorres|)ond  with 
the  P.  & ().  ainl  other  steamers  for  Egypt,  India.  Australia,  Pt<‘. 

Hotels  (mostly  in  noisy  situations).  *KE(iisA  (PI.  f;  D.  3),  Place 
.Sadi-Carnot;  *Locvre  & i>e  la  Paix  (PI.  a;  E.  I).  *Noailles  & MEtro- 
POLE  (PI.  c;  E,  -1),  anti  Orand  (PI.  b;  I’.  -I),  all  in  tht*  Hue  Noailles;  Bristol 
(Pl.w;E.  t).  Rue  (.'annebiere,  new.  These  live  are  of  the  first  class  (K. 
from  I or  5,  B.  I'/ii  dej.  IL  5-8  fr.).  — Petit-Louvre  (PL  d;  E,  •!), 

Rue  Cannebiero  Ki;  (lE.vfcvE  (PL  m;  O,  1),  Rne  ties  Templiers  3.  R.  from 
3*/2j  B.  dej.  3.  I).  4 fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Castili.e  & Luxemboitro 

(PI.  e;  E,  5),  Rue  St.  Ferreol,  R.  from  3.  B.  li/^,  ddj.  3,  I).  I fr. ; Des  Pho- 
CEENs  (PL  i;  E,  4).  Rue  Thiibaneau  4.  R.  from  3,  B.  1,  ildj.  3,  D.  4 fr., 
good ; Coxtinental  (PI.  j ; I),  t).  Rne  Beauvau  6,  R.  from  2'/.2,  B.  1.  tli^j.  3, 
1).  3'/.2  fr.  — Near  the  Railwaj’  Station:  Terminus  Hotel  (PI.  g;  F.  2).  R. 
5-10  fr. ; *RrssrE  & Ancletkrrk,  BouL  d’Athfenes  31  (PI.  E,  3),  R.  from  4, 
B.  I'L,  iltSj.  3,  I).  I fr. ; Bordeaux  & Oriext  (PL  k ; E,  3),  same  boulevanl. 
No.  11,  K.  from  3,  B.  I'/a.  <lej.  3,  1).  3V.>  fr. — Hdtels  Garnis  (R.  3-4.  B. 
l-l'/2  fr.):  tiR.  Nouvel  Hotel  (PL  u;  F,  4),  BouL  du  Miisee  10,  good;  Mo- 
dern Hotel  (PL  s;  D,  4),  Rue  C'annebifcre  50;  Riche  et  du  VinutiLme 
SifccLE  (PL  v;  E,  4),  same  street.  No.  1. 
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Restaui’ants.  *Iai  litserve,  Palace  Hotel,  Cliciiiin  dc  la  Corniclie, 
of  the  firat  class.  — *Isimrd,  Hot.  des  Phoceeiis  (p.  llh);  Ae  rroveiics,  Cours 
Helsuncc  12,  good.  — Cates,  best  in  Hue  Oannebicre  and  Hue  Noailles. — 
Brasserie  de  I’Univers,  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  (p.  119);  Strasbourg,  Place 
de  la  Bourse  11. 

Cabs  {voitnres  de  2dace,  same  farep  by  day  or  nigiit).  In  the  inner 
city,  to  the  Traverse  de  la  Joliette  (PI.  B,  2)  in  the  N.,  and  to  Boul.  de  la 
Corderie  and  Boul.  Notre  Dame  in  tlie  S.W.;  one-horse  carriage  (2  seats) 
per  drive,  I'/a,  per  hour  2V2  fr. ; tieo-horst  carr.  (1  seats)  2 or  3 fr. ; trunk 
25  c.  per  drive,  50  c.  per  hour.  — As  overcharges  are  frequent,  the  tariff 
should  he  asked  for.  Motor  Cabs  (taximeters  for  3 pers.),  1 fr.  for 
the  first  800  metres  (ca.  20  c.  each  addit.  100  m.;  3 fr.  per  hour. 

Tramways  (in  the  town,  10  c. ; no  transfer  tickets).  Among  the  chief 
are:  from  Place  dc  la  Joliette  (PI.  t’,  2)  to  Boul.  Vauhan  (PI.  1),  7;  Notre 
Dame  do  la  (larde,  p.  122);  from  (Juai  de  la  Joliette  to  the  Zoological 
Garden  (PL  H,  2;  Palais  de  Longchamp,  p.  122);  from  Zoological  Garden 
to  Boul.  Notre  Dame  (PI.  D,  6,  7;  lift  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde)  and  Boul. 
Vauhan  (PI.  D,  7);  from  tlie  Cours  St.  Louis  (PI.  E,  I)  via  the  Prado  (p.  122), 
the  Oorniche  (p.  122),  and  Endoume,  back  to  the  Cours  St.  Louis  (15  c.). 

Transporter  Bridge  {Pont  Transbordeur;  PI.  B,  -J,  5;  p.  121), 
lietween  Quai  de  la  Tourette  and  Boul.  du  Pharo,  in  2 min.  (5  c.). 

Steamboat  Lines.  I'eninsular  & Oriental  (Estrine  & Go.,  Kue  Col- 
bert 18),  from  London  to  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  and  Port  Said  (BK.  1,  17,  (i7); 
Orient  Royal  (Worms  & Co.,  Hue  Grignan  28),  from  Loudon  to  Gibraltar, 
Marseilles,  Naples,  and  Port  Said  (KB.  1,  17,  23,  07);  Korth  German  Lloyd 
(W.  Carr,  Bue  Bcauvau  Ui),  to  Goletta  (Tunis)  ami  Alexandria,  to  Naples 
and  Alexandria,  also  to  Genoa,  Naples,  Catania,  the  Pirmus,  Constantinople, 
etc.  (KK.  22,  23,  21,  07,  77,  80);  German  Bast  African  (W.  Carr),  from 
Southampton  to  Lisbon,  Tangier,  Itlarseilles,  Naples,  and  Port  Said  (BB. 
1,  23,  67);  Bibby  (Watson  & Parker,  Bue  Beauvau  8),  from  Liverpool  to 
!^^arseille8,  Port  Said,  etc.  i,B.  67);  British  India  (G  Budd,  Bue  Beauvau 
8),  from  Port  Said  to  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  London;  Rotterdam  lAoyd 
(Buys  & Co.,  Bue  do  la  Bepuhlique  29),  to  Port  Said  (B.  67);  Messageries 
Maritivies  (Place  Sadi-Carnot  .3),  to  Naples.  Pirauis,  Constantinople,  and 
Beirut  (HR.  77,  75),  also  to  Constantinople,  Odessa,  andBatum  (BB.  83,  85), 
also  to  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  .and  Beirut  ^BB.  67,  72);  GAnerale  Trans- 
atlant ique  (Bue  Noailles  15),  to  Oran  and  Cartagena  (BB.  19,  18),  also  to 
Algiers,  Bougie,  Philippeville,  and  Bona  (B.  20),  also  to  Tunis  and  Malta 
(B.  21.  63),  and  to  Sfax  and  Susa  (BB.  21,  61);  Transiiorts  Maritimes  (Bue 
de  la  Bepuhlique  70),  to  Gibraltar  and  Madeira  (B.  3),  to  Oran  (K.  19),  to 
Algiers,  Philii)peville,  and  Bona  (B.  20),  and  to  Tunis  (Susa;  BB.  22,  61); 
Xavigation  Mi.rtc  (Touache  Co.,  Bue  Cannebicre  51),  to  Oran  (B.  19),  to 
fi'angier  via  Oran  (BR.  19,  18),  to  Algiers  and  Phili])])eville  (B.  20),  to  Tunis. 
Sfax,  and  Trij)oli  (BB.  21,  61),  and  to  J’alermo  (RR.  21.  26);  Chargeurs 
Reunis  (Worms  & Co.,  see  above),  from  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and 
Naples  (for  E.  Indies,  S.  America,  etc.);  Fraissinet  <C-  Co.  (Place  de  la 
Bourse  6),  to  Ajaccio  and  Bastia  (and  Legliorn);  X.  Puquet  <6  Co.  (Place 
Sadi-Carnot  1),  to  Oran  (if  required),  Tangier,  and  the  Moroccan  ocean- 
coast  (B.  11);  Comjiahia.  Mallorquina,  to  Palma  (Majorca). 

Post  & Telegraph  Office.  Hotel  ties  Pastes  (PI.  D,  3),  Bue  Colbert; 
branches  at  the  railway-station  (]).  119).  at  the  Bourse  (PI.  1),  E, -1),  etc. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cool-  A-  Son.  Bue  Noailles  11  bis;  Jn/bin, 
Bue  des  Feuillants  11.  — Banks,  lianque  de  France  (PI.  PL  6),  Place  Es- 
trangin-Pastrc;  Credit  Lyonnais,  Bue  SI.  P'errcol  25  (PI.  E.  I,  .5). 

Consuls.  British  (’onsul-Geneial,  M.  C.  Gurney.  Bue  des  Princes  8; 
vice-consuls,  'J'.  Brotalnood,  F.  J.  Jlamling. — U.  S.  Consul-General.  ,-L 
Gaulin,  Cours  Pierre-Puget  10;  vice-consul,'!*.  JI.  Cram. 

English  Church,  Bue  de  Bellois  -1;  services  at  10.30  and  3.30. 

]\larsellle.s,  Er.  Marseille,  tlie  sccoml-largcst  city  in  France, 
with  517..')0(1  inliah.,  the  Mo.s.snlia  of  Hie  Greeks  aiul  ^^(ls.'iilia 
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of  file  Romans,  was  founded  by  Greeks  from  I’liocsea  (p.  530)  in 
Asia  Minor  about  (JOO  R.C.,  and  soon  liecame  one  of  the  greatest 
seaports  on  tlie  Mediterranean.  During  the  Roman  period  it  vied 
with  Atliens  as  a seat  of  (ircek  culture;  in  the  middle  ages  it 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Arelate.  and  later  to  the  county  of 
I’rovence,  and  in  1481  it  was  at  length  anne.xed  to  France.  Jieing 
situated  at  the  month  of  the  great  and  time-hononretl  route  through 
the  Rhone  \'alley  to  N.W.  Europe,  it  is  the  most  important  of 
French  and  of  all  Mediterranean  sea})orts.  'I’he  total  exports  and 
imports  are  estimated  at  2!)2I)  million  francs,  and  nearly  17  million 
tons  of  shipping  enter  and  clear  annually.  The  city  is  now  almost 
entirely  modern  and  destitute  of  historical  memorials. 

Erom  the  Ba-ssiii  da  Lazan-t  (I’l.  1!,  1)  and  Ba.'isin  de  Id  .Jo- 
liette  (J’l.  R,  2,  3),  the  soufhmost  of  the  docks  constructed  since 
1850  to  the  N'.W.  of  the  (dd  town,  we  follow  the  Qimi  de  la  Jolictte 
to  the  — 

■^Cathedral  (PI.  R,C,  3;  Ste.  JMarle  Majeure  or  Jai  Mdjor), 
situated  on  a terrace.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  churches 
of  the  llMh  cent.;  it  was  built  by  Vaudoyer,  in  a mixed  Ryzantinc 
and  Romanes(|UC  style,  in  1852-!)3.  Adjacent  is  the  Old  Cathcdrul 
(if  St.  Jjdzare,  which  is  sliown  by  the  sacristan  of  the  new  chui  eh. 

From  the  Place  de  la  Major  the  Esjdanade  de  la  Tourette  leads 
to  the  8.  to  the  *Vieux  Port  (PI.  G,  D,  4,  5).  the  lAikydon  of  the 
Phoca:-ans,  a deeply  indented  creek,  where  smaller  craft  only  are  now 
berthed.  The  entrance  to  it  is  guarded  by  the  old  forts  of  (Jratisv- 
rdly  and  Kntrecaideda.r.  .Inst  inside  the  entrance  the  harbour  is 
crossed  by  the  l\iat  'rraushordeur  ov  'rrdn.s2>(irter  Bridye  {[i.  12l>); 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  we  may  ascend  either  to  the  tndley-way 
(buffet-restaurant)  or  to  the  top  of  the  X.  tower  (steps  up  and  down 
50  c. ; lift  up  1)0,  up  and  down  75  c.i. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  (Diai  dn  Port  (PI.  G,  D.  4),  the  scene  of 
motley  po])ular  traflic  (iiickpockets  not  uncommon),  lies  the  Oi.d 
Town,  with  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  including  numerous  Italians  of  whom  the  city  contains 
about  100,000.  This  (piay  leads  past  the  Ih'itel  de  Mile  (PI.  G,  4), 
an  interestin''  building  of  the  17th  cent.,  to  the  E.  end  of  the  Vieux 
Port,  where  begins  the  — 

*RrK  CANNKitiEKK  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  which  for  ages  has  been  the 
chief  boast  of  the  city,  lli-re,  on  the  b'ft,  is  the  Bourse  (PI.  E,  4), 
erected  by  Goste  in  1852-1)0. 

This  street,  prolonged  by  the  Rue  Xoailles,  the  .\llecs  de 
Meilhan,  etc.,  intersects  the  city  from  S.W.  to  X.E.,  and  at  the 
Gouks  St.  JiOfis  (PI.  E,  4),  the  chief  centre  of  traflic,  it  is  crossed 
by  a straight  line  of  streets  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  Conrs 
Rclsunce,  Rue  de  Rome,  and  Promenade  du  Prado,  to  the  Rond 
Point  (p.  122),  being  in  all  nearly  3 I\[.  long. 
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The  Rue  Noailles  (PI.  E,4;,  i'roiii  the  end  of  which  tlie  Ifoiilevurd 
Dugoinniier  ascends  to  the  railway-station,  and  the  i)retly  Alices 
de  Meilhan  (PI.  F,  4)  lead  to  the  modern-Gothic  church  of  >ST. 
Vincent  de  Paul  (PI.  F,  3),  with  its  two  towers  connnandin<2;  a 
great  part  of  the  city. 

A little  to  the  left  is  the  Fours  du  Chapitre,  leading  into  the 
Jloulevard  Ijongchamp  (PI.  G,  H,  3,  *2),  a street  ascending  steeply 
to  the  *Palais  de  Ijongchamp  (PI.  H,  2i.  This  imposing 
Renaissance  edilice  was  designed  by  Kajua'andleti,  the  architect 
(18G2-9).  The  Ionic  colonnade,  with  a lofty  triumphal  arch  in  the 
centre,  where  a picturesque  cascade  has  been  introduced,  is  Hanked 
with  two  wings,  the  right  containing  the  iS'atural  History  j\Jiiseuiu, 
and  the  left  the  i\fvseniu  of  Fine  Art  (adm.  daily  except  Mon. 
and  Frid.,  8-] 2 and  2-5  or  in  winter  9-12  and  2-4;  closed  2()th- 
31st  dan.  and  20th-31st  July). 

Tlie  prouiidtioor  contains  sculptures.  In  the  centre  is  the  principal 
hall.  The  room  on  tlie  left  contains  works  hy  the  Marseillais  master 
rierre  Piujct  (l(i22-ii-l) ; in  that  on  the  right  is  a model  of  tlie  Monument 
to  the  Dead  in  Pere  Laehaise  at  Paris,  hy  Bartholomi.  'J’he  staircase  is 
adorned  with  a wall-painting  hy  Ptivis  de  Chara tines 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  picture-gallery.  Among  the  older  pictures 
in  the  central  room  are:  iUll.  yattier,  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux ; 78S. 
Pietro  Periujimu  Holy  Family;  Biibevs.  IJoar-hunt  (about  lUlS).  In 
the  modern  department,  in  the  room  on  the  left:  -litO.  J.  Pr.  Millet, 
Mother  and  child  (tSGO). 

The  main  streets  of  the  S.  quarter  of  the  town  arc  the  Rue  de 
Rome,  which  begins  at  the  CoursiSt.  Louis  (p.  121),  and  a little  to 
the  W.  of  it  the  handsome  Cours  Pierre-Puget  (PI.  E,  1),  5,  (i), 
ending  in  the  Promenade  of  that  name. 

A little  to  the  S.,  on  a bold  rock  of  white  limestone,  is  enthron- 
ed the  church  of  ^'Fotre  Dame  de  la  Garde  (PI.  1),  7 ; 532  ft.),  a 
great  landmark  for  mariners,  where  we  obtain  the  finest  view  of 
the  city  and  its  environs.  Lift  (Ascenseur;  PI.  I),  7)  from  the  Rue 
Cherchell  (up  GO,  down  3t),  return  80  c.;  on  Sun.  and  before  9 
a.  m.,  40,  20,  or  50  c.). 

On  a line  day  the  traveller  will  be  repaid  liy  a visit  to  the 
*Cheinin  de  la  Corniehe  (comp.  Tl.  A,  G;  tramway,  p.  120). 
From  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  it  may  be  reached  direct  in  about 
40  min.  by  the  Chemin  du  Roucas-Hlanc.  This  road,  jiartly  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  shadeless,  atl’ords  tine  views.  It  ends,  near  the 
Chateau  Borely,  which  stands  in  a juirk  and  now  contaius  the 
Musee  d’Archeologio,  at  the  — 

PnoMKNADK  DU  PuADo,  a favoiiritc  resort  of  the  lOarseillais, 
planted  with  plane-trees.  A gay  throng  may  be  seen  here  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  and  every  tine  evetiing.  We  may  return  thence  to 
the  town  hy  the  Rond  Point  du  Prado. 

Sec  also  Baedeher’s  Southern  France. 

From  Mar.scilh's  to  Xujtlis,  see  H.  2.S. 
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18.  From  Tangier  and  Cartagena  to  Oran. 

I'ltoji  'lAKdiKU  TO  Okan  (301  M.).  Mail  stoanicrs  of  the  Navinatinn 
.■<1  f I'l"’*-  (fares,  witliout  food,  80  and 

1.0  trO,  via  Mellila  and  ^^•nlo^l^s  (retiirninfr  via  Heni-.'^af,  Keniours,  Melilla 
and  letuan);  also  earfto-steamers  via  Malaga.  Melilla.  and  Nemours,  in 
3-1  (lays,  leaviiifr  J aiijrier  every  seeond  Tuesday  (Malaita  Wed.V  Also 
steainers  of  the  lliDinarian  Adria  (fare,  without  food,  30  fr.).  Agents 
at  rangier,  see  p.  08;  at  Malaga,  p.  89;  at  Oran,  p.  170. 

h no.M  ( AKTAOKNA  TO  OuAS  (133  M.).  Coiiij).  G^nrrate  TmiwnilantitiKe 
every  lues,  in  0 hrs.  (fares,  without  food,  .50  and  .35  f r. ; pier-dues  at 
(artageua^S  or  2lr. ; agent  J.  M.  Pelegrin,  Plaza  de  la  Aduana  1;  at 
(Iran,  p.  1 lO).  1 his  is  the  shortest  sea-route  to  Algiers  and  is  recommended 
to  those  who  are  liad  sailors.  Passjiort  necessary. 

St.‘(>rin<r  I'roin  (p.  98)  to  the  E.X.E.  throiijrh  the  ^tra'iU 

of  (fihra/tar,  the  vessel  passes  Cajw  ^^alah(lta  (p.  57),  Cape 

Alhoana,  and  the  line  shore  of  the  Cala  fjraiide,  to  which  the  Bio 
de  las  (Xstras  desci'iids  from  the  Sierra  >Sn/i  Sinioiiito,  a braiieli 

of  the  A/ijera  Mh.  (ji.  103).  In  the  little  hay  on  the  E.  side  td' 

the  J^ii/ita^  Alcazar,  seareely  visible  from  the  sea,  lie  the  ruins  of 
hsar  es-Serir,  ii  small  seaport  founded  by  Yakfib  ibn  Yfisnf  (p.  (>1 ), 
whieh  pros|)ered  in  (he  later  middle  a<r(.s,  and  belotifri'd  to  the’ 
I’ortitfinese  from  14-t8  to  l.")-t0. 

Otl  Cape  ('iris  (p.  5)  the  steamer  nears  the  abrupt  slopes  of 
\Ur  Sierra  Bidloiies  (p.  103)  and  then  passes  the  Isla  del  Pereffd 
(243  ft.),  which  is  overjrrown  with  underwood  and  eontains  a larjre 
■rrotto  {(B-otta  de  las  Palomas,  visited  from  Ceuta).  Beyond 
( ape  Tjeo/ta  ami  the  JJai/  of  Deiizits  the  ri'jrion  of  Ceida  (|).  103) 
is  reached.  Eine  view  of  the  bay  of  Aljreciras  (p.  oO)  and  the  rock 
of  (iibraltar  to  the  X. 

After  passin<r  the  bay  of  Ceuta  and  the  X.  and  E.  headlands  of 
the  peninsula  of  Ahiii/ia  (]).  103),  the  J’oida  Savta  Catalina 
(p.  5)  and  the  ]\nita  de  la  Almina  (lifihthouse),  we  obtain  an 
admirable  view  id'  tlo‘  Moroccan  roast,  e.\tendin<j  from  the  Sierra 
Bullones  (p.  103)  to  the  linely  shaped  <Tehel  Beni  Ilassan.  In 
the  centre,  between  Ctd>o  Xepro  (p.  103)  and  Caho  Afazari,  is 
the  deep  depression  of  the  jilain  of  Tetiidn  (p.  102),  where  the 
steamers  of  the  Xavi^ation  Mixte  call  on  their  vova<re  to  TamHer 
only.  • '' 

The  vessel  now  steers  to  the  E.S.E.  towards  Cape  Tres  Foreas. 
(|uitc  apart  from  ilwJlif  Coast,  a bill-reirion  inhabited  by  {he  Bud  fa 
fsinp:.  and  still  formiii}^  part  of  the  Bind  es-Siba  (p.  90).  It 
lie.s  between  the  Wdd  Waritaja,  the  river  boundin<r  the  province 
of  'I’etuan,  and  Cajie  Tres  Foreas.  In  the  bay  of  Alhueenias  rise 

rocky  islets  of  JMidn  de  Velez  de  la  Gonura  and  hlas  de 
Alhvreina,  with  two  Spanish  ‘presidios’.  Ihe  Betoya,  the  stretch 
of  coast  with  its  numerous  creeks  between  Ca2)e  Qnilates,  on  the 
E.  side  ol  the  Alhueenias  Bay,  and  Cape  I rt“s  Foreas,  was  for  cent- 
uries the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Rif  jdrates  (]>.  90). 
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Jieyond  tlic  wetlgc-likt;  ('ape.  Tres  Furcmt.,  Ih''  !mcii‘nt  Senit- 
aria  Promontorium  (Arabic  i»' As-  irar/.-),  julting  out  I'Pj.,  M.  sea- 
ward, we  siglit  the  long  coast-line  of  the  Ban  into 

whicli  the  steamers  from  Malaga,  ])assing  some  20  M.  to  tlie  M'. 
of  the  island  of  Alhordn  (p.  117),  steer  direct. 

Melilla  (Hot.  de  Asia,  Fonda  la  Africana,  both  at  the  harbour 
and  jdain),  or  Melila,  a town  of  9000  inhab.,  the  only  Mediterranean 
port  on  the  Morocco  coast  besides  Ceuta  and  Tetuan  lies  most  pic- 
turesquely on  the  spurs  of  J\Ionte  Melila  or  Carainu  (3235  ft.),  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  marshy,  fever-stricken  moutli  of  the  Pio  del 
Ora.  Its  site  is  probably  that  of  the  ancient  Biisacldir  (p.  95), 
where  ended  the  great  Roman  military  road,  about  1430  M.  long, 
which  connected  Cartilage  witli  Mauretania.  Melilla  is  the  oldest 
Spanish  ])ossession  in  Morocco,  having  been  captured  in  1490.  In 
1774  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  a Moroccan  army,  and  in 
1893  it  resisted  an  attack  by  the  Berbers  of  the  Rif.  Being  a free 
jiort,  it  carries  on  a brisk  trade  with  the  coast-towns  of  the  Algerian 
province  of  Oran,  and  many  Moroccans  from  the  interior  embark 
here  on  their  wav  to  the  liarvcstiny;  in  Algeria.  The  larger  steam- 
ers  anchor  in  the  roads,  which  are  tolerably  sheltered  from  the 
IV.  winds  only  (landing  or  embarkation  50  c.).  New  harbour-works, 
however,  are  now  under  construction.  The  drinking-water  of  Me- 
lilla is  not  good. 

Melilla  consists  of  the  small  and  tidy  new  town  which  has  been 
built  near  the  harbour  since  1893  and  contains  a covered  market, 
the  shops  of  the  8panish-J('wish  and  Moorish  tradesmen,  and  the 
promenade,  and  of  the  remarkably  clean  old  town,  enclosed  by  lofty 
walls,  and  occupying  the  nearly  square  plateau  of  a rocky  headland. 
From  ]irojecting  parts  of  the  town-wall  a line  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Fort  Rosario,  which  is  separated  from  the  old  town  by  the  small 
Galdpago  Bay,  and  of  the  broad  bay  extending  to  the  Chafarinas 
Islands  (see  below);  in  the  background,  beyond  the  Mar  Chica  or 
Layo  de  Puerto  Nuevo  (Arabic  Sebkha  Bu-Ery),  a shallow  lake 
13  M.  long,  appears  the  lofty  chain  of  Jehel  Kehdana  with  the 
^[o)de  de  I'essan  (3275  ft.). 

Continuing  our  VoyxVCje,  we  pass  the  Chafarinas  Islands 
(French  lies  Zafarines),  occupied  by  the  Spanish  since  1848, 
which  lie  ofl'  the  ('abo  del  Ayna,  and  form  the  only  safe  harbour 
on  this  coast  as  far  as  Oran.  On  the  Isla  Isabel  Seyunda  , the 
central  island,  rises  a lighthouse  visible  at  a distance  of  20  AI.J 

IVe  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Aluluya  (p.  93),  the  ancient  Ma- 
lucha  {oT  3Iuln.cha(li),  which  separated  the  provinces  of  Mauretaina 
Tingitana  and  Mauretania  Cmsariensis  (p.  244),  and  was  in  the 
middle  ages  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Tlemcen  (p.  188).  Beyond  it,  rising  above  the  thickly  peopled 
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C()ast-i)l!iiii  of  Tazutfraret,  rises  tiie  chain  of  Jehid  Beni  Snassen 
(p.  197),  which  belongs  geologically  to  the  Algerian  Tell  Atlas 
(p.  1()9).  The  political  frontier  between  Morocco  and  Algeria  is 
formed  by  the  brook  Oaed  Kiss  or  Adjeruud  (comp.  p.  169),  near 
which,  on  the  little  Date  d’ Adjeroud,  and  notf  ar  from  Cojjc. 
Milonia,  lies  the  Ercnch  seaport  of  Port-Say  or  Adjeroud. 

In  calm  weather  the  steamers  call  at  the  bay  of  Nemours 
(p.  198),  enclosed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Traras  JlT/.v.  (p.  198;  landing 
or  embarkation  1 fr.).  They  then  pass  Cai)e  Tursa  and  Xoe, 
where  the  plateau  of  i\fotit  Tadjera  (2592  ft.)  is  sighted,  and  steer 
to  the  N.E.  towards  Cape  r*'igalo,  at  some  distance  from  the  little 
port  of  Ifone'fn  (here  the  iron-ore  of  Rhar  el-Afaden  is  exported), 
the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  liachyoun  (opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tafna,  p.  185),  and  the  port  of  Beni-Saf  {\\  185).  To  the  N.E., 
beyond  Cape  Fiyalo,  appear  the  Isles  Hahibas  (lighthouse),  sur- 
rounded by  reefs,  and  then,  beyond  Cape  Liridless,  the  uninhabited 
little  lie  Plane. 

Beyond  Cape  Falcon  (lighthouse;  p.  184)  we  survey  the  broad 
(lulf  of  Oran  (p.  126),  as  far  as  the  Poi nte  de  I Aiynille.  Immed- 
iately to  the  right,  in  the  fertile  Plaine  des  Andaloitses,  lies  the 
village  of  Ain  et-I'nrk  (p.  184);  then,  beyond  the  spurs  of  the 
Jehel  Santo7i,  the  harbour  of  Mers  el-Kebir  (p.  183),  with  a fort 
and  lighthouse.  Entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Oran,  comp.  p.  175. 


Cartagena.  (Hot.  de  Francia  y de  Paris,  Callc  dc  Osuna  and 
Plaza  dc  la  Aduana;  Hot.  Ramos,  Plaza  de  Prefnmo  8;  Brit,  vice- 
cons.  .1.  C.  Gray;  U.  S.  cons,  agent,  A.  J.  Marks;  pop.  41,300), 
foumled  by  Hasdrubal  in  221  B.C.,  the  best  natural  harbour  on  the 
Spanish  Mediterranean  coast,  is  now  the  chief  harbour  of  the  Spanish 
navy.  (It  is  reached  by  express  from  Madrid  in  14  hrs.;  sleeping- 
c.ar  on  Mon.,  M ed.,  and  Frid.,  21  p.  25  c.  extra.)  The  railwaj'-station 
lies  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  not  far  from  Mnclle  de  Alfonso  Duode- 
cimo, the  quay,  where  the  steamers  are  berthed.  A charming  view 
of  the  town  and  the  bay  is  obtained  from  the  Casllllo  de  la  Con- 
cepcion (230  ft.),  a ruined  castle  on  a hill. 

The  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  which  is  closed  by  the 
Dii/ue  de  la  Curra  (lighthouse),  is  guarded  by  two  forts  situated 
on  bold  volcanic  rocks,  the  Ca.stillo  de  las  Galcras  (656  ft.)  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Castillo  de  San  Mian  on  the  E.  (919  ft.).  The  outer 
bay  is  protected  on  the  S.Iil.  by  the  little  island  of  Fsconihrera, 
the  ancient  Scombraria. 

The  Oran  steamboats,  soon  after  leaving  Cartagena,  steer  due 
S.,  affording  a retrospect  of  the  lighthouses  of  Cabo  Tinoso  to  the 
IV.  and  Cape  Palos  (p.  1.12)  to  the  E.,  and  they  usually  enter  (he 
Gulf  of  Oran  (p.  126)  before  dawn. 


19.  From  Marseilles  to  Oran. 

615  M.  Stkamhoat  Lines  (agents  at  Marseilles,  see  p.  120;  at  Oran, 
p.  176).  C'owjj.  G€neral(i  Transatlantiqve,  rapide  on  Thiirs.  and  Sat.  aft. 
(in  reverse  direction  Tties.  and  Thurs.),  in  -11  hrs.,  fare  81  or  59  fr. ; 
Transports  Maritimes,  Tues.  (returning  Sat.),  in  38  hrs.,  75  or  55  fr. ; 
cargo-boat  Frid.  (returning  Tues.),  in  46  lirs.,  60  or  40  fr.;  Navigation 
irixtc  (Toitache  Co.),  Wed.  (returning  Sat.),  in  54  lirs.,  60  or  40  fr. 

Travellers  in  S.  France  may  take  a steamer  of  the  Navigation  Mixte 
from  Cette  (a  seaport  90  M.  to  the  W.  of  Marseilles)  to  Porte  Vendres  and 
Oran  (Thurs.  night),  in  45  hrs.,  fare  90  or  65  fr. 

JSfarseiUes  and  its  harbour,  see  p.  119. 

Steerinir  out  into  the  Gnlf  of  Lions  and  the  Balearic  Sea, 
tlie  steamers  at  lirst  either  follow  the  same  course  as  tho.sc  to 
(iibraltar  (R.  17),  or  a more  easterly  course,  past  Majorca  and 
Drayonera  (p.  112),  towards  the  rock-bound  strait  between  Iviza 
(p.  112)  and  the  flat  island  of  Formentera,  the  southmost  of  the 
Balearic  group.  In  passing  we  obtain  a tine  view  of  the  town  of 
Iviza,  with  its  old  castle  and  loftily  situated  cathedral  (see  llae- 
(leker’s  S|)ain  uud  Portugal). 

Kearing  the  Algerian  coast,  we  lirst  sight  the  range  of  hills 
culminating  in  Jebel  Oronze.  (p.  199),  which  separates  the  bays  of 
.\rzew  (p.  199)  and  Oran.  Entering  the  outer  * Gulf  of  Oran,  we 
survey  its  full  extent  from  the  Pointe  de  VAiyville  to  Cape  Carbon 
(p.  204).  On  the  left,  rises  the  cnriously  shaped  Jebel  Kahctr  or 
Montayne  des  Lions  (|).  184).  In  the  foreground,  in  the  inner  bay 
bonmb'd  by  Pointe  Cauasiel  and  the  headland  of  Mers  el-Kebir 
(p.  183),  lies  the  town  of  Oran,  with  the  old  fort  of  Santa  Cruz 
rising  high  above  it  (p.  17.’)). 


20.  From  Marseilles  to  Algiers,  Bougie, 
Philippeville,  and  Bona. 

Stkameks  (ilgents  at  Marscilh's,  .‘•cc  p.  120;  at  Algiers,  ]>.  219;  at 
lioiigif.  (i.  262;  at  Pbili])peville,  p.  ;!0I;  at  Bona,  p.  309).  1.  Comp. 

Cdiierale  Transatia iitignc  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  (463  ^l.),  rapide 
mail-steamers  on  Sun.,  I’nes.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  at  noon  (returning  Sun., 
'rues.,  Thurs.,  Frid.  at  noon),  in  26'/-2brs.;  from  Marseilles  to  Bougie 
(loo  M.),  'I’lK's.  noon  (returning  Sat.  evening),  in  37'/-..  hrs.;  from  Marseilles 
to  Philippeville  (155  M.).  Sat.  noon  (returning  Frid.  noon),  in  30  hrs. ; from 
Marseilles  to  Bona  (162  M.).  'Piles,  aft.  (returning  Tues.  night),  in  31  hrs.; 
fares  by  the  mail-steamers  to  .Mgiers  '.(6  or  69  fr. ; for  the  other  three 
routes  SI  or  59  fr.  2.  Transports  Naritimes,  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers 
(and  hack).  Wed.  and  Sat.  aft.,  in  35  hrs.,  fare  70  or  45  fr.;  to  Philippe- 
ville (liougit').  Sat.  aft.  (returning  Wed.  noon)  in  36  hrs.,  fare.  60  or  40  fr. ; 
to  liona,  Mon.  (returning  'Phurs.)  aft.,  in  37  hrs.,  faro  60  or  10  f r.  — 3.  Navi- 
gation  Ni.rtr  (Tonache  Co.),  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers,  ruyuVIe  on  Thurs. 
noon  (returning  Sat.  noon),  in  32  hrs.,  fare  75  or  .50  fr.;  direct  e.argo-hoat 
on  Mon.  aft.  (returning  Frid,  noou'i.  in  36  hrs.,  fare  60  or  40  fr.;  to  Philippe- 
ville (Bona),  mail-steamer  on  'Phurs.  noon  (returning  Mon.  noon),  in  33  hrs.. 
fare  75  or  50  fr. 
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Clieui)  steamers  to  Alffiers  are  tlie  cargo-boats  of  Oiil/ul  ifc  Ducillani 
(50  or  so  fr.)  and  of  Prosper  Durand  (10  or  25  fr.). 

Less  freiiueiited  routes  are  tliose  of  tlie  Xaciyatiun  .MiHe  from  Cette 
(90  M.  to  the  W.  of  Marseilles)  to  Port  Vendres  and  Algiers  (Sat.  night; 
12  lirs.;  90  or  (>5  fr.);  the  Spanish  Coinpafiia  Mallorquina  (p.  120)  from 
Marseilles  and  Barcelona  to  Palma  and  .Vlgiers  (twice  monthly;  passport 
necessary);  and  the  C'ouip.  (l^nerale  2'ransatlantique  (cargo-boats),  be- 
tween .Ajaccio  anil  Bona  ('I'liurs.  evening;  in  30-38  hrs.;  00  or  50  fr.). 

Alarseille.H,  see  p.  111). 

The  Ar.iiiKits  steamer  usually  passes  close  to  the  E.  side  of  the 
isl.'iiid  of  Minorca,  the  eastmost  of  the  Balearic  irroup,  where,  iii 
(laylifrht,  tlu!  dei'ply  iiideiited  natural  harbour  of  Mahon,  the  chief 
town,  specially  attracts  attention.  When  the  sea  is  roufrh  the 
course  is  sometimes  more  westerly,  past  Cape  Minorca  (light- 
house), the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  while  Inland  on  the  Hat 
coast  lies  the  town  of  Ciudadela ; the  vessel  then  passes  at  some 
distance  from  the  Cabo  de  Cera  (lighthouse),  and  from  the  hilly 
S.E.  coast  of  Majorca,  which  is  fametl  for  its  stalactite  caverns 
(see  Baedeker’s  Spain  .and  I’ortugal). 

.At  length,  in  clear  weather,  we  obtain  a glorious  *\'iew  of  the 
Algerian  coast,  from  the  hills  of  Cape  Benijat  (lighthouse)  to  the  E., 
and  the  Jn.rjura  Chain  and  the  Tell  Atla.'t  to  the  8.E.,  both  snow- 
clad  in  winter,  to  the  wooded  hill-contitry  of  Sahel,  culminating  in 
Mold  Bonzareah,  and  Cape  Ca.rine  (lighthouse)  to  the  We 
now  enter  the  line  *Batj  of  Al;/ier.'<  (p.  221),  hounded  hy  Cape 
Matifon  (lighthouse)  on  the  X.E.  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Pointe  Pea- 
cade  on  the  X.W.,  and  survey  its  whole  expanse.  To  the  left,  in  the 
Mitidja  Plain,  between  (Ja[)e  Matifon  and  the  sand-hills  at  the 
month  of  the  llarrach,  lies  Fort-ile-l’ Kan,  a sea-bathing  place; 
beyond  the  llarrach,  on  the  hill,  stands  the  church  <tf  Konha : 
farther  along  the  coast,  among  the  houses  of  finsaein- Dei/  and  Bel- 
conrt,  lies  the  Jardin  d’ Ks.aal,  backed  by  the  gardens  of  Mnatapha- 
Snperieur ; behind  the  harbour  of  .Algiers  rises  the  high  terrace- 
wall  of  the  boulevards;  then,  above  the  new  town,  the  white  houses 
and  lanes  of  the  Kasha  on  the  spins  of  the  hill  crowned  with  the 
Fort  V Kmperenr : lastly,  on  the  slope  of  the  Bonzareah  hill,  be- 
tween the  X.AV’.  suburbs  Bah  el-Oned  and  St.  Kni/ene,  appears 
Xotre-Dame  d'Afrii/ne,  the  mariners’  church.  — .Arrival  in  the 
harbour,  see  p.  217. 

On  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  BoniiK  the  course  is  more 
easterly,  out  of  sight  of  the  Balearic  Isl.ands.  'Ihe  tedium  of  the 
voyage  is  at  length  compensated  for  near  the  .Algerian  coast  by  an 
imposing  *A'iew  of  the  mountains  of  Iud>i/lia,  which  after  a snow- 
fall in  winter  have  ijnite  an  Alpine  charm.  To  the  W.,  between 
Cajie  Sigli  and  Cape  Carbon  (p.  2()4)  lies  the  abrupt  and  almost 
uninhabited  coast  of  Great  Kabylia,  ovcrtopiied  by  the  lofty 
Jebel  Arbalou  (p.  262).  To  the  S.,  behind  the  fine  curved  ont- 
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line  of  the  Gulf  of  Bougie  (p.  130),  and  beyond  the  plain  of  the 
Soumwie  Valley,  rise  the  heights  of  Little  Kahylia,  with  the 
dee])  depression  of  the  Agrioun  Valley,  and,  to  the  S.E.,  the  ser- 
rated range  of  Jehel  Tahabor  (6460  ft.).  To  the  E.,  beyond  Cape 
Cavallo,  stretches  the  hill-region  of  Djidjelli.  In  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  bay,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Jebel  Gouraya,  but  long  con- 
cealed by  the  three  spurs  of  that  inonntain  (Cape  Carbon,  p.  264, 
Cape.  Xoir,  and  Cajte  Bouulc,  with  its  lighthouse),  lies  most 
picturesquely  the  quiet  seaport  of  Bougie,  embosomed  in  luxuriant 
evergreen  vegetation  (p.  262). 

The  crossing  to  Philippevii.le  is  specially  recommended  to  trav- 
ellers bound  for  Biskra  direct,  as  they  thus  avoid  the  long  rail- 
way journey  from  Algiers.  The  broad  Gulf  of  Stoi’a,  with  its 
numerous  headlands  and  creeks  and  its  beautiful  wooded  hills, 
presents  a charming  picture,  especially  in  spring.  In  the  back- 
ground, in  a pleasant  creek,  lies  Philip>peville  (p.  304).  In  passing 
through  the  outer  harbour  we  obtain  a good  view  of  the  town. 

On  the  voy.agc  to  Bon.\  the  first  land  sighted  on  the  Algerian 
coast  is  the  lofty  Mount  Kdougli  (3307  ft.;  p.  169),  the  spurs  of 
whicli  extend  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Cap  de  Fer  (p.  131).  The  steamers 
then  enter  the  Gulf  of  Bona,  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Cap  de 
Garde  (lighthouse),  the  N.E.  spur  of  Mt.  Edough,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Cape  Rosa  (p.  131).  On  the  S.  margin  of  the  bay,  above  the 
marshy  alluvial  plain  of  the  Seybouse  and  the  Oued  Mafray,  rise 
the  peaks  of  the  Tell  Atlas. 

On  the  AV.  side  of  the  gulf,  between  the  spurs  of  the  Edough, 
lies  Bona  (p.  309),  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  beautiful 
seaports  of  Barbary,  with  rich  verdure  all  around.  Before  enter- 
ing the  grand  harbour,  commanded  by  the  hill  of  the  Kasha,  we 
view  the  Corniche  Road  (p.  311),  while  on  the  low  hill  of  Hippo, 
to  the  S.  of  the  town,  rises  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  (p.  312). 

21.  Prom  Marseilles  to  Tunis. 

555  M.  Steamboats  (agents  at  Marseilles,  seep.  120;  at  Tunis,  p.  881). 
1.  North  German  Lloi/d  from  Marseilles  to  Uolctta  (Alexandria)  ever\’ 
second  AVed.  foren.  (returning  8at.  even.),  in  30'/2  lirs.  (00-150  or  60  marks). 

2.  Comp.  Generate  Transatlantique  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis  direct 
(Malta,  R.  68),  Mon.  at  noon  (returning  Frid.  aft.),  in  Sl'/.2lira.  (96  or  69  fr.); 
via  Bizerta  to  Tunis  (Sfax  and  Susa,  R.  61),  Frid.  at  noon  (returning 
Wed.),  in  11  hrs.  (81  or  .50  fr.).  — 3,  Navigation  Mi.rte  (Touache  Co.)  from 
Marseilles  to  Tunis  direct  (Sfax  and  Tripoli,  R.  61),  rapide  mail-steamer 
Wed.  at  noon  (returning  Mon.  afternoon),  in  89  lirs.  (75  or  50  fr.);  cargo- 
boat  via  Bizerta  to  Tunis  (Palermo,  R.  26),  Sat.  evening  (returning  Tliurs. 
at  noon),  in  19  lirs.  (60  or  10  fr.). 

j\rarseilles,  see  j).  119.  — After  remaining  for  some  time  in 
view  of  the  coast  of  Provence  as  far  as  Cape  Side  (comp.  p.  132), 
the  vessel  steers  to  tlie  S.E.  and  loses  sight  of  land. 
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Off  the  leola  di  Mai  di  Ventre  wc  may  catch  a glitnpsc  of  tlio 
|tcninsula  of  Sini.<t,  which  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  large  Gidf  of 
Oristano,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  at  whose  S.  end  once 
lay  the  Pheenician  colony  of  Tharrus.  The  bare  and  monotonous 
hills  of  the  S.W.  coast,  with  the  well-known  lead  and  zinc  mines 
of  the  Iijlesiente,  the  region  round  Iglcsias,  are  only  visible  in 
clear  weather.  The  steamer  rounds  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 
San  Atdioco  (p.  118),  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name  on  the  E. 
coast,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Pheenician  Snlci.  IVe  pass  the  Gulfo 
di  Palmas,  with  the  uninhabited  islets  of  La  Vacca,  II  Vitello, 
and  II  Toro  (p.  118),  and  then  Cape  Teulada  (p.  118),  after  which 
Sardinia  is  soon  lost  to  view. 

To  the  S.W.  appears  the  distant  lie  de  la  Galite  (p.  132) ; then, 
on  the  coast  of  2'unisia,  wc  descry  the  low  spurs  of  the  Tell  Atlas 
(p.  320),  with  the  headlands  of  lids  el-Koran,  Pds  Engelah  (light- 
house; the  northmost  point  of  the  .\frican  continent).  Cap  Blanc 
(lighthouse;  the  Promontorium  Candidnin  of  antiquity),  and  Cap 
de  Dizerte  or  Caj)  Guardia  (853  ft.;  lighthouse).  To  the  S.E. 
another  lighthouse  marks  the  rocks  of  ‘/  Cani’ . 

Some  steamers  call  at  Bizerta  (p.  352);  the  others  steer  to  the 
left,  past  the  Cani  and  the  island  of  Pilan  (p.  132),  towards  the 
little  He  Plane  (lighthouse),  which  lies  otl  Cape  Farina  (Arabic 
Kds  Tarf;  the  ancient  Promontorinm  Apolllnis),  where  we  come 
in  sight  of  the  broad  Gulf  of  Tunis,  with  the  island  of  Zembra 
(p.  153)  in  the  background. 

We  now  cross  the  Bag  of  Utica  (p.  353)  to  the  S.,  which  since 
ancient  times  has  been  largely  filled  up  with  the  deposits  of  the 
Medjerda  (p.  320),  pass  Cajie  Kamart  (p.  351)  and  La  Marsa 
(p.  351),  and  then  reach  the  pictures(|ue  Cape  Carthage  (p.  351), 
with  its  lighthouse  and  the  sea-baths  and  white  houses  oi  Sidi  Bou- 
Said.  We  now  enter  the  * Inner  Bag  of  Tunis,  commanded  on  the 
E.  by  Jehel  Korbous  (p.  3(54)  and  on  the  S.  by  Jebel  Bou-Kornin 
(p.  363),  Jebel  liessas  (p.  35«),  and  Jebel  Zaghouan  (p.  359);  we 
pass  close  to  the  castle-hill  of  Carthage  (p.  344),  crowned  with  the 
cathedral,  the  sea-baths  of  IjC  Kram,  Khereddine,  and  Goidetfe 
Neuve  (p.  344),  and  reach  Goletta  (or  La  Goulette;  p.  343),  a 
small  seaport,  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  separating  the  Lac 
de  2'unis  or  Lac  Bahira  (p.  332)  from  the  open  sea. 

The  steamer  here  enters  the  canal,  M.  long,  110  yds.  wide, 
and  about  20  ft.  deep,  constructed  across  the  lake  in  1893,  where 
we  have  a good  view  of  the  white  houses  of  Tunis.  On  the  right 
lies  the  island  of  Chikig,  with  relics  of  a castle  built  by  Emp. 
Charles  V.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  sometimes  enlivened  by 
flamingoes.  The  steamer,  at  half-speed,  takes  another  hour  to  reach 
Tunis  (p.  329). 
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22.  From  Algiers  to  Tunis  by  Sea. 

482  M.  Stkamkrs  (toucbing  jit  intermediate  ports,  469  M. ; agents  at 
Algiers,  see  p.  219;  at  Bougie,  p.  262;  at  Philippe\  ille,  p.  804;  at  Tunis, 
p.  881).  1.  Comp.  Generate  TramatUintique,  cargo-lioat  Wed.  evening, 
via  Bougie,  lljidjelli,  Collo,  Pliili])peville,  Bona,  La  L'alle,  Tabaroa,  and 
Bizerta,  arrives  at  Tunis  Sun.  aft.  (returning  Sat.  noon,  arrives  at  Algiers 
Wed.  morn.);  100  or  80  f r. ; pier-dues  at  Tunis  4 or  8 fr.  — 2.  German 
Levant  Line,  twice  or  thrice  a month,  generally  calling  at  La  Calle.  - 
3.  Jfunyarian  Adria  Co.,  cargo-boat  twice  a montli  to  Tunis  direct. 

Or  the  voyage  may  be  pleasantly  divided  as  follows  : Marseilles  steamer 
of  Comp.  Gen.  Transatlantiqiie  from  Algiers  to  Bougie  (Krid.  evening;  in 
10  brs. ; 25  or  18  fr.);  Marseilles  steamer  of  Tro.nspoi'ts  Mariiimes  Co. 
from  Bougie  to  Pbilippeville  (Tues.  afternoon;  in  12  brs. ; 18  or  12  fr.);  Mar- 
seilles steamer  of  Naviyation  Mixte  from  Pbilippeville  to  Bona  (Sat.  fore- 
noon ; in  5 brs. ; 10  or  8 fr.) ; from  Bona  to  Bizerta.  by  cargo-boat  as  above, 
or  by  railway;  from  Bizerta  to  Tunis  b)'  Marseilles  steamer  of  the  Comp. 
Gen.  Tramatlantique  (p.  128;  Sat.  night;  in  5 brs. ; 15  or  12  fr.).  — The 
small  coasting  steamers  of  Vrostper  Durand  of  Marseilles  and  of  tlie 
Liyiies  Cotieres  AlyMennes,  which  call  at  most  of  the  ports  as  far  as 
Bona,  can  only  be  recommended  for  short  voyages  by  daylight. 

The  coast  scenery  between  Algiers  and  Tunis  is  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque and  varied,  but  the  voyage  is  often  very  trying  for  bad  sailors. 
Storms  are  most  frequent  between  BJidjelli  and  Collo,  and  between  La 
Calle  anil  Bizerta,  and  fogs  are  not  uncommon,  even  in  summer. 

Al(fier.‘i,  see  p.  217.  .As  the  steamer  leaves  the  harbour  a beauti- 
ful *View  is  obtained  astern  of  the  town  and  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Pointe  Pescade  wo'»P-  P-  1-7).  Beyond  Cape  Matifon  the 
coast,  overlooked  by  tlie  serrated  Jebel  Bo)t-Zegza  (p.  249),  ri'cedes 
for  a time  from  view. 

Near  Jehel  DJinet  (p.  253),  beyond  the  sand-hills  at  the  mouth 
of  the  7sser  (p.  253),  begins  the  liold  rock-bound  coast  of  Great 
Kabylin,  87  M.  in  length,  with  its  headlands  and  dills  worn  by 
the  snrf,  its  secluded  little  seaports,  and  its  hill-sides  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives. 

IVe  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Sebnou  (p.  253 1,  the  largest  stream 
in  Kabylia,  and  Cape  Beugut  (p.  254),  which  all’ords  scanty  pro- 
tection against  the  AV.  winds  to  the  port  of  Dellgs  (p.  254) ; then 
Tigzirt  (p.  255),  Cape  Tedless,  and  J*ort  Guegdon  or  Azeffona 
(lighthouse),  with  its  roadstead  open  towards  the  AA'.  Next  comes 
the  wildest  and  loneliest  part  of  the  coast,  between  Cape  Corbeh'n 
and  Cape  Carbon  ; we  jiass  Cape  Blgli,  the  Pointe  Timri  n'  Tgnei'fa, 
where  Jebel  Arbalou  (p.  2(12)  comes  in  sight,  and  (_dpe  Botdima. 

Beyond  the  little  lie  Pimn  ov  Djeribia,  overlooked  by  the  steep 
slopes  of  Jebel  Gonraga  (p.  2(55),  the  steamer  rounds  Cape  Carbon 
(p.  264),  passi's  Cajje  Noir  and  Cajm  Bonal:,  and  enters  the  har- 
bour of  Bougie  (p.  262). 

The  *Gulf  of  Bougie,  in  w'inter  llu'  linest  part  of  this  eoast, 
presents  many  superb  scenes  (comp.  128),  notably  as  we  look  back 
at  the  town  of  Bougie  climbing  the  slope  of  .lebcl  Gouraya. 

Near  Cape  Carallo,  in  the  E.  part  of  Litfle  Kabglia,  the  sum- 
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inits  of  Jebel  Hadid  (4780  ft.)  and  Msld  Echta  (5072  ft.)  are 
specially  prominent.  We  ne.\t  pass  the  curiously  shaped  hill  in  the 
He  du  Grand-Car aUn,  the  Petit-Cavallo,  and  the  headland  Hm 
Afia  (lighthouse),  and  reach  the  little  seaport  of  — 

Djidjelli  (p.  267),  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  green  hills, 
where  the  steamers  anchor  in  the  open  roads  (landing  or  embarka- 
tion 72  *'>’•)•  fl’  permit,  the  Vhjie  should  be  visited. 

The  vessel  now  steers  to  the  X.E.  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast;  we  pass  the  mouths  of  the  Oned  Nil  and  the  Oned  el-Kebir, 
the  ancient  boundary  between  Mauretania  and  Xumidia.  and  then 
the  Rfls  Afia  (lighthouse).  Fine  view  of  the  Boii/jaronn.  Mta.,  com- 
monly called  Sahel  de  Col/o,  famed  for  their  forest  of  cork-trei's. 

Xear  Boiif/aronn  or  Bouf/aroni  (lighthouse),  the  north- 
most  point  of  Algeria,  opens  the  broad  Gulf  of  Stora  (p.  128), 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Cap  de  Fer  (see  below).  On  the  W.  bank 
of  the  gulf,  in  the  little  Bai/  of  Collo,  and  bet  ween  the  penin- 
sula of  Djerda  (lighthouse)  and  the  lids  Frao,  lies  the  small  sea- 
port of  — 

Collo  (Grand-Hotel,  poor),  important  only  for  the  export  of 
cork,  the  ancient  Chnlln  or  Cnlonia  Minen  ia  Chnlln,  oni'  of  the 
four  Colonim  Cirtenses  (p.  2‘>8),  in  a fertile  hill-region.  From 
the  harbour  (landing  or  embarkation  .30  c.)  we  walk  round  the 
■'''I  eninsula,  planted  with  vines  and  cacti,  aiul  overgrown  on  tin' 
N.  side  with  underwood,  and  all'ording  splendid  views  of  the  gulf. 

Steering  t(»  the  E.  we  now  skirt  the  coast,  where  the  Cape  El- 
halaa  or  lids  Bibi  (5.'].")  ft.),  rising  abruptly  on  both  sides,  spec- 
ially strikes  the  eye,  and  pass  the  Pointe  Esrah  and  the  b:iy  (d'  that 
name.  My  the  islet  of  (lighthouse),  which  lies  in  front  of 

the  Pointe  Alines  or  Stjriijina,  oi)ens  the  Inner  Ba]/  of  Stora, 
bounded  by  Jebel  P'il/ila,  a mountain  rich  in  marble,  while  in  the 
background  lies  the  harbour  of  Philippeville  (p.  304). 

On  the  X.E.  mai'gin  (d'  the  gulf,  Ix'yond  the  plain  of  the  Oned 
el- l\ebi r,  with  its  border  of  sand-hills,  rise  the  spurs  of  Alont 
Edonyh  (p.  128).  The  steamer  next  rounds  the  almost  insular  Cap 
de  Fer  (1148  ft.;  lighthouse),  where  we  again  view  th.'  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  gulf,  and  jtasses  Cape  Tonkonch,  which  shelters  the 
bay  of  Ihrhillon  (lighthouse)  from  the  W.  and  X.W.  winds.  M'e 
imw  steer  to  the  E.H.E.,  ])ast  the  bare  Jebel  Goiiari  (1880  ft.). 
Cape  Axin,  and  the  dark  rock  of  the  Voile  Noire  (213  ft.),  towards 
the  Cap  de  Garde  (p.  128),  which  projects  in  front  of  the  <rulf  of 
Bona.  ° 

Three  hours’  steaming  from  Mona,  past  the  low  Cape  Rosa, 
whose  light  is  seen  30  M.  away,  brings  us  to  the  open  roads  of 
La  Calle  (hotel),  where  landing  is  impossible  in  rough  weather. 

Meyond  the  rock  of  Kef  Mer.htob  (591  ft.),  and  a little  short  of 
Cape  Ronx,  which  is  crowned  with  a ruined  tower,  and  like  Cape 
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Rosa  was  once  famed  for  its  coral-reefs,  runs  the  frontier  of  Tu- 
nisia. The  wooded  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  belong  to  the 
region  of  the  Kroumirie  (p.  326),  so  often  mentioned  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  country. 

Tabarca  (p.  327),  the  next  port,  lies  picturesquely  in  a bay 
behind  the  island  of  Tabarca  with  its  ruined  Genoese  castle. 

Again  steering  to  the  N.E.  we  pass  a range  of  high  sand-hills 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Oued  Zouara,  where  we  have  a glimpse  of 
the  Nefza  Mts.  (p.  328). 

Off  Cape  Negro  appears  in  clear  weather  the  coral-girt  lie  de 
la  Galite  (1290  ft.),  the  Calatha,  of  antiquity,  about  24  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Cape  Serrat  (lighthouse),  where  the  ramifications  of  the 
Mogod  Mts.  approach  the  coast. 

Beyond  the  cliffs  of  the  two  Fratelli  and  the  lids  al-Dukara 
we  round  the  Bizei'ta  Tlills,  the  northmost  part  of  the  African 
coast,  with  the  four  headlands  Bds  el- Koran,  lids  Engelah,  Cape 
Blanc,  and  Cape  de  Bizerte  (p.  129).  As  we  near  the  bay  of 
Bizerta  (p.  3.')2),  fringed  with  low  olive-clad  hills,  we  descry,  far 
to  the  S.W.,  the  Jebel  Ichkeul  (p.  3r)2). 

Steaming  farther  to  the  E.,  we  observe  the  Cani  (p.  129)  on  the 
left,  and  pass  lids  Zebib,  where  the  green  island  of  Pilau  (377  ft.) 
becomes  visible  in  the  foreground.  To  the  right,  on  the  N.  slope 
of  Jebel  Nadour  (p.  354),  covered  far  up  with  sea-sand,  lies  the 
highly  picturesque  .irab  village  of  Metlineh. 

For  the  voyage  from  Cape  Farina  to  Tunics,  see  j).  129. 


23.  From  Marseilles  to  Naples. 

512  (via  Genoa  61.5)  M.  Steamboat  Links.  1.  Orient  Royal  Mail  fort- 
nightly, on  the  way  from  London  to  Port  Said.  — 2.  North  German  Lloyd, 
for  Naples  and  Alexandria,  Wed.  afternoon,  in  3.S  hrs.  (100  or  70  marks) ; 
for  Genoa,  Naples,  Catania,  Pirieus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople  (Odessa, 
Batum)  every  other  Frid.  afternoon,  in  .S  days  (80  or  56  marks).  — 3.  German 
East  African,  to  Naples  (and  Port  Said)  every  third  Sat.  in  2 days,  returning 
froin  Naples  every  third  Wed.  (80  or  60  marks).  — 4.  Messageries  Maritimes, 
to  Naples  (Pirmus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Beirut,  Bit.  77,  80,  7.5)  every 
second  Thurs.  (100  or  70  fr.).  — 5.  Chargeurs  R^vnis  (Tour  du  hlonde), 
twice  quarterly  via  Genoa  to  Naples  (Colombo,  E.  Asia,  San  Francisco,  etc.). 
— 6.  Hungarian  Adria  Co.,  cargo-boats,  Sun.  forenoon,  via  Genoa  to  Naples 
in  4 days  (Palermo,  Malta);  also  Wed.  afternoon  to  Nice,  Genoa,  and 
Naples  in  4'/.^  days  (P.alermo,  Messina);  fare,  without  food,  42  fr.  — The 
steamers  of  the  P.  & 0.  and  Rotterdam  Lloyd  oompanies  go  from  hlarseillos 
to  Port  Said  direct. 

j\farseilles,  and  departure  from  its  harbour,  see  p.  119. 

ITie  steamers  run  to  the  E.S.E.,  lietweeii  Cap  Croisette  and  the 
Ile  du  Planier  (p.  119),  past  tlie  He  Maire,  He  Jarros,  and  He 
Pio  to  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  Fine  view  of  the  richly  varied  coast 
of  rrovence,  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Sici(>,  ivith  the  bays 
of  Cassis  and  La  Ciotat,  ihe  lalter  of  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
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rock  called  the  Bee  de  V Aigle.  In  the  background,  bej-ond  the  bare 
limestone  rocks  on  the  coast,  appears  the  Chnine  de  la  Ste.  Bavme 
(3786  ft.),  famed  for  its  ancient  forest,  the  property  of  the  state. 
Beyond  Cape  Sici6  and  the  Barj  of  Toulon,  we  pass  the  steep  rocky 
S.  coast  of  Portiuerolles  (lighthouse),  the  largest  and  westmost  of 
the  lies  d.  Ilij^es,  the  ancient  Stoechodes  Insulae. 

After  a sail  of  several  hours  more  Corsica  (p.  1-13),  with  its 
high  mountains,  is  sighted  towards  the  E.  In  the  distance  lies  the 
Bag  of  Ajaccio,  where  at  night  the  lights  on  the  lies  Sanguinaires 
may  be  descried.  We  next  pass  the  (Pdf  of  Valinco,  and  at  Cape 
A(itiila  or  Senetosa  (lighthouse)  we  approach  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Corsica,  fringed  with  numerous  b<ays  and  creeks.  Off  the  rocks 
called  Les  Moines  (Monad)  we  sight,  to  the  left,  the  Mont, ague 
de  Cagna  (4.518  ft.),  which  is  u.sually  covered  with  snow  in  winter. 

The  passage  of  the  *S(raits  of  Bonifanio,  between  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  is  very  beautiful  when  the  light  is  favourable.  At  the 
narrowest  part,  between  Cape  Pertusato  and  Pnnta  del  Falcone, 
they  are  7 M.  wide.  Between  the  lighthouses  of  Capo  dl  Feno 
and  Capo  Pertusato,  amid  fissured  limestone  rocks  honeycombed 
with  caverns,  rises  a headland  crowned  with  the  grey  old  Oenoese 
citadel  and  the  white  houses  of  Bonifacio.  Ojiposife  to  it,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Sardinia,  is  the  peninsula  of  (^^apo  Testa,  and  near  the 
Punta  del  h'alcone  lies  the  narrow  Bag  of  Longo  Sardo,  with  the 
little  port  of  Santa  Teresa  di  (iallura.  Beyond  the  town  rise  the 
hills  of  the  (Iallura  in  terraces,  stretching  far  away  to  the  Monti 
di  Linibara  (4469  ft.).  On  the  S.E.  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a 
girdle  of  granitic  islands  and  rocks,  the  Insulae  Cuniculariae 
(‘rabbit-islands’)  of  Pliny,  which  imperil  navigation,  especially  as 
they  are  washed  with  a strong  current  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

The  steamers  pass  through  the  Bocca  (Irande,  between  the 
lighthouses  on  the  French  island  of  Larezzi  and  the  Italian  Isola 
dei  Hazzoli.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  islets  of  Santa  Maria  and 
Isola  dei  Budelli,  appears  the  island  of  Maddalena,  on  which 
rise  a signalling  station  and  the  fort  d (luardia  Vecchia  (545  ft.). 
This  island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  connected  with  its  neigh- 
bours Santo  Stefano  and  Caprera  (696  ft. ; once  the  residence  of 
Garibaldi;  d.  1882)  by  roads  built  on  embankments,  and  has  been 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  emulation  of  Porto  Vecchio  in  Corsica  and  of  Bizerta.  Beyond 
Caprera,  and  adjoining  the  deeply  indented  Bag  of  Arsachena, 
appears  the  reddish  di  Ferro,  the  X.W.  point  of  Sardinia. 

We  now  steer  across  the  Tgrrhenian  Sea  to  the  E.S.E.  towards 
the  Ponza  Islands  fp.  xx.xi).  We  first  pass  the  volcanic  N.W.  group, 
Palmarola  (the  ancient  Palmaria),  Ponza  (929  ft.;  Pontiae,  once 
a Roman  colony),  with  the  lighthouse  of  Punta  della  Guardia,  and 
^unnone  ( Sinonia).  Beyond  La  Botte,  a rock  dreaded  by  sailors. 
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begins  tlie  S.E.  group,  lirst  Ventotene,  the  well-known  Pandateria 
of  the  Romans,  to  which  Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Octavia  were  ban- 
ished, and  then  the  islet  of  Santo  Stefano  (lighthouse). 

In  the  distance  appear  the  Monte  Pj^orneo  and  the  lighthouse 
on  the  Pnnta  Imperatore  in  the  island  of  Ischia  (p.  118).  A])- 
])roaeh  to  the  Bay  of  Kcqdes,  see  p.  13;). 

From  Naples  to  Alexandria  and  rort  Said,  see  11.07:  to  Athens 
(Smyrna,  and  Constanlinopte),  see  H.  77. 

24.  From  Genoa  to  Naples. 

H87  M.  Stkamhoat  Links  (a^rents  at  (tonoa,  see  p.  IM;  at  Naples, 
p.  137).  1.  Ciinard  (New  York  and  Trieste  Line),  once  monthly  to  Na])les. 

— 2.  \yhitc  Star  (for  New  York  or  Boston),  once  monthly  to  Naples  (3/. 
.'is.).  - 3.  North  German  lAoyd  (for  New  York),  two  or  throe  times  a month, 
in  21  hrs. ; also  (for  Port  Said)  every  second  Thnrs.  to  Na])les,  in  about 
24  hrs. ; also  Mediterranean-Levant  Service,  (for  Catania,  Pirasus,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople ; HR.  23,  27,  77,  80),  every  second  Sat.,  in  about  26  hrs.  (70.40 
or  48.20  marks).  - 4.  jlamhriry- American  (for  New  York),  once  or  twice 
monthly  to  Naples  (80  fr.).  — 5.  Societd  NazinnaJe : Line  XX  every  IVed. 
night  to  Naples  (and  Messina,  etc.;  circular  tri]),  comp.  j).  142)  in  33  hrs. 
(r)2  or  34  fr.);  Lines  V.  X,  & XI  every  Mon.  and  Tucs.  to  Leghorn  and 
Naples  in  42-48  hrs.  (63  or  42  fr.);  Line  1 monthly  to  Naples  (for  Port  Said 
and  Bombay).  6.  I,a  Veloce,  to  Naples  (for  i’eneriffe  and  S.  America), 
comp.  p.  114.  — 7.  Lloyd  Sabando,  1-8  times  monthly  to  Naples  (Palermo 
and  New  York).  — 8.  Italian  JJoyd . 1-3  times  monthly  to  Naples  and 
New  York.  — 9.  llunyarian  Adria  Co.  (comp.  IL  23),  Tues.  and  Sat.,  to 
Na])les  in  36  hrs. ; fare,  without  food,  24  fr. 

Genoa,  .see  p.  113.  In  deparling  we  survey  in  clear  weatlu'r 
the  wluile  of  the  *GnIf  of  Genoa.  On  (he  lid't  lies  the  Rlrin'a  <li 
Levante,  as  far  as  the  ]\Ionie  di  I'ortofno  (2000  ft.;  p.  117);  on 
the  right  art'  the  Liyvrian  Alps,  snow-capped  in  winter,  and  the 
PIriera  di  Ponente  as  far  as  (\ipe  Aide  (]>.  113). 

Tlie  vt'ssel  steers  for  tlie  island  of  Gorgona  (see  below),  ]>assing 
^lontt'  di  I’ortotino  at  a distance  of  0 or  7 DI.,  and  then  oraduallv 
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leavi's  the  coast ; the  last  ])laee  visible  is  (Iiiarari  on  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Papallo.  Beyond  the  headland  Pnnta  del  Mesco,  where 
the  slo])es  of  the  CitKpie  Terre,  a famous  wine-country,  descend 
abi'ujttly  to  the  sea,  a])|)ear  the  rocky  islet  of  I'ino  (302  ft.:  light- 
house) and  the  fortilied  island  of  PaJnidria  (014  ft.),  at  the  S.  jmint 
of  till'  Grdf  of  Spezia.  'I'he  distant  ])innaeles  of  the  Apiian  Alps 
arc'  set'll  in  eb'ar  weatlier.  ()[  Beyhorn  (]).  143),  where  somi'  of  the 
Italian  stt'amers  call,  the  lights  only  are  visibb'  at  night. 

The  islands  of  Goryona  and  Capraia  tp.  143)  lie  on  the  right  ; 
behind  the  latter  sometimes  jit'cp  the  mountains  of  Corsica  (]i.  143). 
From  the  Ligurian  we  now  pass  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  t'ither 
through  (lie  Strait  of  I^omhino,  between  the  jiort  of  Piomhino  and 
(he  rocky  isb't  ol  Pahmaiolct,  or  thrtnigh  the  Pahnaiola  Strait. 
between  tliat  isb't  (lightliouse)  and  PiJha  (p.  143).  l!y  Folldnica, 
near  I’iombino,  some  furnaces,  where  iron  from  Elba  is  smelted, 
gleam  through  tlie  night.  Beyond  tlie  Bay  of  Portofirraio  and 
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(’(ipo  dell  a Vita,  the  N.FI.  point  of  Elba,  are  seen  ne<ar  Rio  Marina 
the  reddish-black  hills  where  the  iron-ore  comes  to  the  surface. 
Farther  to  the  S.  is  seen  the  depression  of  the  bay  of  Porto  Lonyone. 

The  Promontory  of  Ca.ttiyiione,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshy 
Maremma  Toscana,  and  the  small  group  of  the  islands  of  For- 
miche  di  Grosseto  remain  .some  way  to  the  left.  The  steamer  then 
passes  through  a strait  between  the  steep  headland  oi  Monte  Aryni- 
tarlo  (2083  ft.)  and  the  island  of  Giylio  (1634  ft.),  each  with  its 
lighthouse.  On  the  right  lies  the  islet  of  Gianmdri  (305  ft.). 

Steering  towards  the  seaport  of  Ciritarecckia  and  Ca2m  Linaro, 
we  see  the  distant  Afaremma  di  Roma,  backed  by  the  volcanic 
Tolfa  Mts.  (201 1 ft.!.  Above  the  Roman  Campayna  rise  the 
Saliine  and  Alban  Alts.,  followed  by  the  Volscian  Alts.  (Monti 
Lei)ini)  and  the  Afonte  Circeo  (1775  ft.)  in  the  Pontine  Atar.shes. 
Farther  on,  we  obtain  a glimpse  of  Terracina,  the  distant  hills 
on  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  and,  to  the  S.AV.,  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  133). 

In  the  foreground  we  next  sight  }"^e.wvins  and  the  island  of 
IsGiia  with  Alonte  Kpomeo  (2589  ft.),  by  which  Capri  is  at  first 
concealed.  The  steamers  usually  pass  between  Ischia  and  Procida, 
but  sometimes  through  the  Strait  of  Procida,  between  that  island 
and  Cape  Allseno.  The  *Boy  of  Na^des,  which  we  now  survey  in 
its  full  expanse,  from  the  Bay  of  Pozzunli  and  tlie  hill  of  PosiH]>o 
to  the  l\’ninsvla  of  Sorrento  (]).  154),  is  strikingly  pictures([ue. 

Naples. — Akriv.m.  ny  Ska.  The  Mpdiferraiipaii  and  Now  York 
steamers  of  tlie  North  (iernian  I.Ioyd  and  those  of  the  Sooieta  Na/ionalc  are 
Ix-rthed  at  the  Ininiaeolatella  Nuova  (PI.  (i,  H,  ."i).  Passengers  hy  other 
steamers  are  landed  at  that  (jnay  hy  boat,  those  from  the  Lloyd  and  (Irieiit 
Hoyal  Lines  free  of  charge  by  steam-tender  or  lioat  respectively,  from 
others  by  rowing-boat  (1  fr..  with  luggage,  but  bargain  advisable).  Travel- 
lers should  be  on  their  guard  against  boatmen  wearing  the  jerseys  of  well- 
known  steamboat-lines  though  not  employed  by  these  companies.  Porter 
(faechino)  for  small  valise  10,  trunk  80  e. 

The  Railway  Station  {Sfazioiie  Centrale,  Pi.  H,  .I)  lies  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  city,  12  min.  from  the  Immacolatella  Nuova  (see  above),  and 
from  most  of  the  hotels.  Here  arrive  all  the  express  trains  from 
the  north,  such  as  those  from  Verona  (18'/a-20V4  hrs.),  from  Milan  (17  hrs.), 
from  Turin  (17'/a-22'/a  brs.).  and  from  Venice  (20  hrs.l.  As  the  delivery 
of  luggage  is  a slow  process,  the  traveller  who  is  willing  to  pay  some- 
what n\ore  may  drive  straight  to  his  hotel  without  it.  and  have  it  sent 
later.  Porter  (faechino)  for  each  small  package  15,  for  each  trtnik  2.5  c. 

Hotels  (often  full  in  spring).  Of  the  very  first  class:  *BKnToi,iM’s 
Palack  Hotki.  (PI.  p:  C,  (5),  in  the  Pareo  Orifeo  (with  lift  from  the  Torso 
Vittorio  Emanuele;  215  ft.),  K.  from  fi  (Jan. -May  10)  fr..  B.  2.  del.  5, 
1).  8 fr. ; ♦Excei.siok  (PI.  o;  p’,  7),  Via  Partenope  21.  K.  from  0.  B.  2,  dej.5. 
D.  7 fr.,  new;  *(rnANi)-HoTEi.  (PI.  d;  B,  7),  Piazza  Principe  di  Naj)oli,  near 
the  sea.  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  (p.  Ill),  R.  from  6,  B.  1^/4, 
'Iv.i-  i'll-  D-  7 fr.--In  the  higher  quarters,  with  beautiful  views:  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  108,  *Buist<ii,  (PI.  a;  I),  6),  R.  from  1,  B.  VU,  d^j.  4, 
I).  0 fr. ; No.  155,  *PARKKn’s  (PI.  b ; C,  0),  R.  5-10,  B.  l'/2t  dej.  .5'/2, 1).  fr. ; 
adjacent.  No.  133,  *MA('i*nERsoN’s  HOt.  BuiTANX'iyrE  (Pl-q;  I'l  d))  R- 
(Jan. -April,  5-8)  fr..  B.  l'/->.  3>/2,  D.  5 fr. ; *Gra.nd  Edes  (PI.  u;  T.  6). 

Parco  Margherita  1.  R.  from  5.  B.  l'/._,.  d^j.  I.  1).  5'/._,  fr. ; BKi.i.KvrK  (Pl.t; 
T,  6),  Torso  AHttorio  Emanuele  M2,  R.  SV-j-l'/-.*,  B.  l'/‘>,  dcj.  3,  1).  1 fr. 
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In  the  lower  quarters.  — Via  Partenope,  facing  the  sea:  No.  23,  *Gr.- 
H6t.  Santa  Lucia  (PI.  m;  F,  7),  R.  from  5,  B.  I'/ai  d6j.  4,  I).  6 fr. ; No.  22, 
*(tr.-H6t.  duVesuve  (PI.  g;  E,  7),  R.  from  6,  B.  I'L,  dcj-  4,  D.  6 fr. ; *Gh.- 
Hot.  Victoria  (PI.  v;  E,  7),  R.  from  5,  B.  I'/c.  udj.  4,  D.  6 fr. ; No.  14, 
*Roa’al  DBS  Etranoers  (PI.  i;  E,  7),  R.  from  6,  B.  l'/^,  d6j.  4,  D.  6 fr. 
Piazza  del  Municipio  (convenient  for  passing  travellers):  *GR.-HOt.  de 
Londres  (PI.  1;  P,  6),  R.  from  5,  B.  I’/a,  dei.  3'/2!  E-  5 fr-  Overlooking 
the  sea.  Via  Partenope  and  Strada  Chiatamone  55,  Hassler  (PI.  k ; E,  7), 
R.  5-10,  B.  l'/2i  <^ej-  3'/2)  E-  h fr-i  good;  Via  Caracciolo  15,  Savoy  (PI.  r; 
B,  7),  R.  from  4,  B.  l'/2)  dej.  4,  D.  5 fr.  Riviera  di  Chiaia  (PI.  1),  (', 
B,  7),  with  view  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  and  the  sea:  No.  276,  *Gu. 
Bretagne  & Anoleterke  (PI.  e:  D,  7),  R.  from  4,  B.  Vj.,,  dej.  3‘/2)  E. 
5 fr.  — By  the  sea,  Via  Partenope  20,  *Continental  (PI.  c;  E,  7),  R.  3'/-2-7, 
B.  l</2-  dej.  3,  D.  4>/2  fr-  Strada  Medina  76  (convenient  for  jiassing  tra- 
vellers), IsoTTA  & Geneve  (PI.  s;  F,  5),  R.  4'/2-6,  B.  l'/2!  dej.  3,  D. 

By  the  sea,  entrance  Strada  Chiatamone  59,  MfiTROi'OEE  & Ville  (PI.  h; 
E,  7),  R.  from  4,  B.  l'/4,  dej.  3'/2-  E.  3-4'/2  fr.,  good.  Riviera  di  Chiaia  127, 
with  view  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  and  the  sea,  Riviera  (PI.  f;  C,  7),  R. 
3-4,  B.  l>/2i  iLij.  8V2)  E.  5 fr.,  good.  Strada  Santa  Lucia  37,  Eldorado 
Modern  (PI.  x;  E,  7),  R.  from  3,  B.  V/^,  d6j.  3,  1).  4 fr. 

Unpretending:  La  Patria  (PI.  w;  F 5)  Via  Guglielmo  Sanfelice  47, 
R.  fr.,  good;  Hot.  de  Naples,  Corso  Umherto  Primo  55,  R.  4-5  fr. ; 

Hot.  Milan  & ScHWEiZERnoF,  Piazza  del  Municipio  84,  R.  3-4  fr.,  Russik 
(PI.  n;  F,  7),  Strada  Santa  Lucia  82.  R.  2V-r3'/2  fr->  I'oth  plain. 

Restaurants  {Rintoraiiti,  Trattorie;  Italian  style,  ii  la  carte),  (liar- 
(lini  Ivtervaziovali,  Via  Roma,  entrance  Vico  Tre  Re  60,  good  cuisine; 
(liardiui  di  Torino,  Via  Roma  292;  Ristorante  Milanese,  Galleria  Um- 
berto Primo,  N.  Italian  cookery;  Scotto  Jonvo.  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli 
(PI.  F,  3),  d6j.  2 fr.,  Mic.  Esposito,  Salita  del  Museo  62  (these  two  suitable 
for  visitors  to  the  Museum);  Renzo  e Lticia,  Mira  Mapoli,  both  at  the 
terminus  of  tramway -line  Nr.  7 (for  visitors  to  San  Martino);  Ristorante 
Bella  Vista  (p.  142),  on  the  hill  of  Posilipo.  — Beer.  *Pilsener  Urquell, 
Strada  Santa  Brigida  .36;  Bavaria,  Galleria  Umberto  Primo,  opposite  the 
Teatro  San  Carlo,  good. 

Caf^s.  Gambrinns,  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  also  restaurant,  Calzona, 
(ialleria  Umberto  Primo,  at  both  evening  concerts;  Nazionale,  Villa 
Nazionale  (p.  141),  near  the  Aquarium.  — Tea  Rooms.  Galleria  A'ittoria 
(PI.  E,  7),  open  3-8  p.m.  only,  fashionable;  Via  Domenico  Morelli  8 (PI. 
E,  7);  Strada  di  Cbiaia  143  (Caflisb,  confectioner). — Bars,  numerous  in 
Via  Roma. 

Taximeter  Cabs.  All  the  fares  given  below  are  for  drives  within 
the  city;  charges  for  drives  outside  the  city  at  any  time  of  day  are  the 
same  as  the  night-fares  given  below. 

.1.  By  Day:  Open  one-horse  carriage  (for  2 pers.,  or  3 at  most),  for 
the  first  1560  metres  (ca.  1 M.)  or  12  min.  waiting  40  c.,  for  each  additional 
.500  m.  or  4 min.  waiting  10  c.  {tu'o-horse  carr.,  for  4-6  pers.,  60  and  20  c.). 
Closed  one-horse  carriage  (‘coupd’),  for  the  first  1200  m.  (ca.  M.)  or 
12  min.  waiting  50  c.,  each  addit.  100  m.  or  4 min.  waiting  10  c.  Motor 
Cab,  for  the  first  1000  ni.  or  12'/2  min.  waiting  80  c.,  each  addit.  200  m. 
or  2'/2  min.  waiting  10  c.;  each  addit.  pers.  above  three  40  c.  — b.  By 
Night  (midnight  to  dawn):  Open  one-horse,  carriage  for  the  first  1200  m. 
or  12  min.  waiting  40  c.,  each  addit.  400  m.  or  4 min.  waiting  10  o.  {Ueo- 
horse  carr.  60  and  20  c.).  Closed  onc-horse  carriage  for  the  first  1000  m. 
or  12  min.  waiting  .50  c.,  each  addit.  833'/i  m.  (ca.  865  vds.)  or  4 min. 
waiting  10  c.  Motor  Cab,  for  the  first  1000  ni.  or  i2'/2  min',  waiting  80  c., 
each  addit.  100  m.  (ca.  110  yds.)  or  2 min.  waiting  10  c. ; each  pers.  above 
three  80  c. 

Lup^rage  up  to  25  kilos  (.5.5  lbs.)  10  c..  u;.  to  .50  kilos  20  c.;  small 
articles  free.  — In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  the  driver  should 
be  asked  to  repeat  the  given  direction  before  starting.  The  numerous 
tramways  and  omnibuses  will  generally  enable  the  traveller  to  dispense 
with  cabs. 
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Tramways  (numbered ; fare  15-10  c.,  5 c.  less  in  2nd  class;  cars  stop 
regularly  at  stations  called  sezione,  and  when  required  at  those  heariim 
the  name  fermata). 

Ohief  lines:  1.  Piazza  Sette  Settemhre  (in  front  of  Spirito  Santo;  PI. 
R,  4;  Via  Uoina,  p.  139)  to  the  Posta  (PI.  F,  5),  Piazza  del  Munieipio,  Piazza 
San  herdinando,  Largo  della  Vittoria  (PI.  D,  7),  Torretta  (PI.  15,  7),  and 
btrada  Xuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  112).  — 4.  Xatiomd  Museum  (PI.  R,  F,  3; 
p.  139)  to  the  Piazza  Cavoiir,  Central  Station  (PI.  11,3;  p.  135),  Castel 
del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  1),  Strada  Nuova  (PI.  G,  H.  51,  Strada  del  Piliero,  and 
Piazza  del  Miinicipio;  thence  as  Xo.  1 to  the  foretta.  - 6.  Piazza  Dante 
(PI.  R,  F,  1;  p.  139)  to  Xational  Museum,  Via  Salvator  Hosa  (PI.  R,  3) 
Corso  Vittorio  Rmanuele  (p.  141),  and  Torretta  (PI.  15.  7).  — 7.  Piazza  Dante 
to  Xational  Museum,  Via  Salvator  Rosa,  Aiitignano  (PI.  B,  C,  1;  p.  142),  and 
Castel  Snnt’Elmo  (PI.  I),  5;  hy  San  Martino,  p.  141).  — 11.  Piazza  San 
Ferdinando  (PI.  R,  6),  to  Strada  del  Piliero,  Strada  Xuova  (PI.  F,  G,  5 6- 
harbour).  Via  del  Diiomo  (PI.  (},  F,  1,  3),  and  Strada  delle  Vergini  (PI.  F,  3). 

Funiculars  (every  10-20  min.;  up  20  or  15,  down  15  or  10  c.). 
1.  Funicolore  di  Chiaia,  Parco  Margherita  (PI.  C,  6),  to  Corso  Vittorio 
Rmanuele  and  Via  Cimarosa  (PI.  C,  .5).  — 2.  Funicolare  di  Monte  Santo 
to  Strada  Monte  Santo  (PI.  R,  4;  1 min.  from  Piazza  Dante),  Corso  Vit- 
torio Rmanuele,  and  Castel  Saiit’Rlmo  (PI.  D,  .5). 

Omnibuses  (10  c.),  among  others,  from  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  (PI 
R,  6)  and  from  Largo  della  Vittoria  (PI.  I),  7)  to  the  Xational  Museum. 

Steamboat  Agents.  Cunard,  Xic.  Ferolla,  Via  Guglielmo  Sanfeliee 
.59;  Union  Castle,  Anchor  Line,  Orient,  and  Hungarian  Adria,  Holme&Co. 
(see  below):  ir/i/fe  Xfar  ami  Hamburg- American,  Piazza  della  Borsa  21' 
Xorth  German  Llogd,  Aselmeyer  & Co.,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  6 (goods- 
office.  Piazza  della  Borsa  33);  German  East  African,  Kellner  & Lanipe, 

1 lazza  della  Borsa  8;  Austro-Americana.  Fornari  & Massara.  Via  P’rancesco 
Denza  2;  .Vessageries  Maritimes,  Fratelli  Gondrand.  Corso  Umberto  Primo 
128;  Sncietd.  Xaziotude,  Via  Agostino  Depretis  18;  Peninsular  Je  Oriental 
Thomson  Line.  Ferrovie  delta  State  (steamer  service),  Spanier,  Piazza 
della  Borsa  9;  Xavigazione  Generate,  Via  Agostino  Depretis;  Iai  Velnce 
same  street,  Xo.  215.  ’ 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  .5),  Palazzo  Gravina,  Strada 
Monteoliveto. 

Consuls.  British  Consul-General,  S.  .7.  A.  Churrhill.  Via  dei  Mille  -40 
(PI.  D,  6);  vice-consul.  A.  Xapier.  — ll.  S.  Consul,  A.  H.  Bi/ington,  Piazza 
del  Munieipio  4 (PI.  F,  (5). 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  Jk  Son,  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  R,  7).— 
Goods  Agents.  American  Express,  Via  Vittoria  27:  Elefavte  <fc  Co 
Piazza  del  Munieipio  6fi;  Fratelli  Gondrand,  Corso  Umberto  Primo  128’ 
— Lloyd’s  Agents,  //o/me  (fc  Co.,  Via  Guglielmo  Sanfeliee  24. 

Churches.  English  ^Christ  Church ; ‘Chiesa  Inglese’ ; PI.  D,  7),  Strada 
San  Pasqiiale;  Preshgte.rian  (‘Chiesa  Scozzese’),  Vico  Cappella  Vecchia  2- 
American,  Viale  Principessa  Rlena  15.  ’ 

Sights.  (The  eluirehes  are  usually  open  in  the  morning  and  towards 
evening.  The  Museums  are  closed  on  great  festivals.)  Museo  Xazionale 
(p.  139),  week-days  10-4,  May-Oct.  9-3,  adm.  1 fr. : Sun.  9-1  free. — San  Mar- 
tino  (p.  141),  week-days  10-4,  1 fr,;  Sun.  9-1,  — Aguariian  (p.  Ill), 

daily,  2 fr. ; ,Suii.  and  holidays  1 fr. 

Xaple.s,  Ttal.  Xapoli,  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  now  that  of  a province,  is  the  most  important  seaport 
and  ^fter  Milan  the  most  populous  city  of  Italy  (492,000  inhah.). 
Tt  lies  in  40®51'  N.  lat.  and  14°  1.5'  E.'long.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
bay  named  after  it,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  several  hills. 
Its  site  and  environs  arc  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
The  vicissitudes  of  its  history  are  as  remarkable  as  those  of  its 
lolcanic  soil.  Here  in  hoar  antiquity  Greeks  from  Kyme  (Cunifp) 
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founded  Parthenope,  afterwards  called  Pala^opolit^  or  ‘old  town’, 
and  Neapolis,  or  ‘new  town’.  Here,  too,  Ostrogoths,  Byzantines. 
Normans,  and  Hohenstaiifen  held  sway.  Charles  of  .-Viijoii 
made  Naples  his  capital,  which  was  much  extended  hy  Ferdinand  1. 
of  Aragon  (1458-94),  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo 
(1532-53),  and  by  the  Bourbon  Charles  111.  (1748-59).  At  length 
in  1860  the  kingdom  and  city  were  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  historic  and  artistic  monuments  Naples  is  far  poorer  than  the 
towns  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy;  but  the  matchless  treasures 
from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  preserved  in  the  Museum,  which 
present  a new  and  fascinating  ])icturc  of  ancient  life,  afl’ord  ample 
compensation. 

A line  drawn  from  the  Casicl  SanV Eltno  (PI.  D,  5;  p.  141)  to 
the  Pizzofalcone  (PI.  E,  7),  a height  which  terminates  in  the  nar- 
row rock  of  the  CasteUo  cleWOvo,  divides  the  city  into  two  i)arts. 
To  the  E.  lie  the  oldest  and  busiest  (piarters,  of  which  the  long  Via 
Itoma  (p.  139)  is  the  main  street.  The  smaller  i)art  of  the  town,  the 
sti-angers’  (luarter,  extends  along  the  shore  to  the  W.  from  the  Pizzo- 
falcone and  up  the  slopes  of  Sant'Elmo  and  Posilipo  (p.  142). 

The  IlAniiorii  (-Ii'autkk,  and  particularly  the  lanes  between  the 
Strada  Nuova  (PI.  (4,  H,  51  and  the  broad  Corso  Hmbcrto  Primo  (PI. 
F-H,  5,  41,  which  leads  to  the  station,  still  present  diverse  scenes 
of  po])ular  life.  'I'hrough  this  (piarter  the  8trada  del  Duomo  (p.  1401 
leads  to  the  Strada  Foria  and  the  il/mscwm  (p.  139). 

Passing  the  lunnarolateUa  Vecchin  (PI.  G,  5),  we  follow  the 
Strada  del  Piliero  (PI.  (4,  F,  5,  6 ; tramways  Nos.  4 and  11;  sec 
]t.  137)  to  the.  3I()l()  Atigloino  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  the  old  quay  which 
separates  the  Porto  JMercai/tile  from  the  Porto  Military. 

Adjacent,  on  the  IV.,  lies  the  Piazza  i>ki.  Mitnicipio  (PI.  F,  6), 
with  the  ]\funi<‘l2>io  or  town-hall  at  its  W.  end.  On  the  S.E.  side 
of  this  piazza  is  the  approach  to  the- — 

Castel  INuovo  (PI.  F,  6),  built  for  Charles  T.  of  .\njou  in 
1279-83,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged.  It  was  (he  residence  suc- 
cessively of  the  kings  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  .\ragon  and  the 
Spanish  viceroys,  but  is  now  used  as  barracks.  The  inner  gateway 
of  the  castle  (adm.  free)  consists  of  a *T'r'niiHphal  Arch,  hanked 
with  two  towers,  in  the  early  Benaissance  style,  erected  in  1451-70 
in  memory  of  the  entry  of  .\lphonso  1.  of  Aragon  (1442). 

From  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  the  Strada  San  Carlo  leads  to 
the  S.IV.  to  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  built  in 
1887-90,  and  vying  with  the  grand  arcade  at  Milan,  and  to  the- — 

I'lAZZA  Sa.n  FKiiDiNANiui  (PI.  E,  l)i,  tile  busiiiess  centre  of  the 
city.  (Tramcars  and  omnibuses,  see  p.  137.)  On  theE.  side  rises  the 
Tcotro  Sati  ('arlo  (PI.  F,  6),  dating  from  1737,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Eui'ope.  .Adjacent,  in  the  large  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  rises'^the 
Palazzo  Reale  il'l.  F,  6),  begun  in  1600. 
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At  tiu'  Piazza  San  b’erdinando  begins  the  Via  Koma,  the  chief 
artery  of  trafllc,  naiiied  the  Toledo  down  to  1870,  after  its  founder 
Don  Pedro  do  Toledo  (1540).  With  its  continuation  the  Salita  del 
jMuseo  Nazionalc  it  ascends  for  over  a mile,  between  the  lanes  on 
the  slope  of  the  Sant’Pllmo  hill,  on  the  left,  and  the  chief  business 
part  of  the  city,  on  the  right,  to  the  National  Museum.  This  long 
line  of  streets,  poor  architeeturally,  is  broken  only  by  the  small 
Largo  della  CariU  (PI.  E,  5)  and  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  E,  E,  4). 
.About  halfway  between  these  the  Via  Domenico  Oapitelli  diverges 
to  the  riglit  to  the  church  of — 

/Santa  Chlara  (PI.  E,  4),  the  Pantheon  of  Naples,  built  in 
1310-40,  but  tastelessly  restored  in  1742-57.  The  interior,  planned 
in  the  Ercneh  Gothic  style,  resembles  a great  public  hall.  Behind 
the  high-altar  is  the  Gothic  *Monument  of  Robert  the  Wise  (d.  1343), 
the  founder  of  the  church.  The  transepts  contain  the  monuments 
of  other  .Angevin  kings. 

The  **Museo  Nazionale  (PI.  E,  E,  3),  built  in  1586  as 
cavalry  barracks,  was  the  seat  of  the  University  from  1616  to  1780, 
but  since  1790  has  been  occupied  by  the  royal  art-collections, 
which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Adni.,  see  p.  137. 

On  the  (tuoejin  Fi.oon,  in  tlie  E.  wing  on  the  right  of  the  ve-ittiliiile, 
are  the  *(ireek  Sculptures  in  luarhle.  Entering  hy  the  first  door,  we  begin 
our  visit  with  the  colonnade  of  the  archaic  sculptures  (Mariiii  Arcaici). 
In  tlie  centre:  (iOo9,  6010.  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  (p.  f)06).  — Turning 
to  the  right,  we  enter  the  rooms  on  the  S.  side  of  the  huilding,  which 
contain  sculptures  of  the  First  (lolden  Age  of  (ireek  art  (5th  cent.).  In  the 
central  room,  6S22.  Bust  of  Athena,  probably  after  C'ephinodotiis  (father 
of  Praxiteles);  by  the  window,  two  statues  of  Aphrodite  (after  Alca- 
nienesf);  I.  Room  on  the  right,  6005.  So-called  Hera  Faruese;  II.  Room 
on  the  left,  *6727.  The  famous  Orpheus  relief;  *6021.  Statue  of  Athena 
(after  Phidias  f).  Also,  in  II.  R.  on  tlie  right,  fine  Mosaics. 

From  the  colonnade  of  the  archaic  sculptures  we  pass  through  R.  II 
into  the  Flora  colonnade,  the  rooms  on  the  right  of  which  contain  the 
sculptures  of  the  Second  Golden  Age  of  Greek  art  (-Ith  cent.)  and  of  the 
later  Greek  or  Hellenistic  period.  In  the  central  room,  fiSi'ie.  Bearded 
Dionysus,  after  Praxiteles.  I.  Side-Room  on  the  right,  *60.15.  Torso  of 
Aphrodite;  without  a number.  Torso  of  a man  sitting,  a replica  of  the 
so-called  Ares  Ludovisi,  after  Lysippus.  II.  Side-Room,  Farnese  Hercules, 
after  Lysippus,  but  coarsened.  III.  Side-Room  on  the  left,  Farnese  Bull, 
a colossal  group,  after  AiwUonius  and  Tannscus  of  Rhodes. 

The  third  colonnade  contains  coloured  sculptures.  In  the  side-rooms 
are  fragments  of  sculptures  and  buildings.  Crossing  the  vestibule  to  the 
\V.  wing,  we  enter  the — 

Colonnade  of  the  Greek  portrait-statues  (Portico  Iconografico).  On  the 
right,  *6018.  Aischines,  the  Athenian  orator;  6023.  Homer;  6135.  Eurijiides. 
— Straight  on,  we  next  come  to  the  Portico  d^li  Imperatori,  containing 
(ireek  and  Roman  portraits.  In  the  centre,  *Herme8  of  a (ireek  philos- 
opher.  In  the  side-rooms,  Roman  sculptures  and  architectural  fragments. 
'I'he  central  of  these  rooms  contains  the  celebrated  *Mosaic  of  the  Battle 
of  Alexander. 

The  remaining  rooms  contain  the  ♦Collection  of  the  larger  antique 
bronzes.  The  chief  rooms  (I,  II  Bronzes  from  Pompeii,  III-V  from  Her- 
culaneum) are  on  the  S.  front  of  the  Museum.  Room  I.  .5(X)3.  Young 
Dionysos  (so-called  Narcissus).  Room  II.  5630.  Archaic  statue  of  .\pollo 
playing  on  the  lyre;  1997.  A'ictory.  Room  III.  5625.  Hermes  reposing. 
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ISchool  of  Lysippus;  5C33.  Boy’s  head  (eud  of  .Otli  cent.);  *4885.  Bu.st  of 
the  Dorypliorus  (spear-hearer),  after  I’olycletus ; *5818.  Head  of  bearded 
Dionysus,  after  a work  of  the  School  of  Myron  (5th  cent.).  Boom  V. 
5816.  Hellenistic  poet  (the  so-called  Seneca). 

In  the  Mezzanino  (entresol),  on  the  right,  is  the  *('ollection  of  ancient 
wall-paintings  (Aifreschi  Porapeiani)  from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  etc. — 
Room  I.  9105.  Briseis  carried  otf  from  the  tent  or  Achilles;  9559.  Nuptials 
of  Zeus  and  Hera.  Room  II.  8978.  Medea  about  to  slay  her  children; 
9280.  Dionysus  and  the  sleeping  Ariadne.  Passage  to  R.  V,  9180.  ‘Cupids 
for  sale’.  Room  V.  8834.  Girl  gathering  flowers;  9295.  Bacchantes  and 
Satyrs;  9133.  Centaurs;  9118-21.  Rope-dancing  satyrs. 

The  Fiust  P’look  (Primo  Piano)  contains,  in  tlie  E.  wing,  to  the  left 
of  the  staircase,  the  two  Sale  dei  Commestibili,  devoted  to  provisions, 
textiles,  pigments,  etc.  from  Pompeii;  also  seven  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  building,  occupied  by  the  *Collection  of  the  smaller  bronzes  (Piccoli 
Bronzi),  and  by  interesting  domestic  furniture  from  Pompeii,  affording  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  ancient  style  of  living. 

The  whole  of  the  W.  wing  is  occupied  by  the  Pinacoteca  or  picture- 
gallery,  chiefly  of  Italian  works.  Room  1.  Vorreyyio,  Betrothal  of  St. 
Catharine.  Room  II.  *Titian,  Danae  (1545),  Pope  Paul  III.  Earnese  (1543 
and  1545),  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Room  III.  Sebast.  del  Fiombo,  Holy 
Family,  Popes  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  Room  IV.  Raphael,  Holy 
Family  (Madonna  del  divino  Amore).  Room  V.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna. 

The  other  rooms  contain  Renaissance  objects  (Oggetti  del  (.’inquecento), 
the  Engravings,  and  the  National  Library. 

The  Second  Floor  (Secondo  Piano)  is  dedicated  to  antique  glass, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  cut  gems,  etc.,  a most  interesting  and  extensive 
collection,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 

The  N.E.  (iuAUTKR,  between  the  Museum  and  the  (Jentral  Station 
(tramways  Nos.  4 and  11;  p.  137),  also  boasts  of  its  sights. 

We  follow  the  long  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  F,  3)  to  the  N.E.  from 
the  Museum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Eoria  descend  the 
Strada  del  Duonio  to  the  right  to  the  (4  min.)  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  G,  3;  San  Gennaro;  best  seen  about  noon),  a 
Gothic  edifice,  built  in  1272-1323,  but  repeatedly  modernized. 
The  third  chapel  in  the  riglit  aisle  is  the  famous  Cappella  di  San 
Gennaro  or  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  added  to  the  church  in  1608-37; 
the  altar  contains  two  phials  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  is 
miraculously  liquefied  thrice  yearly.  The  crypt,  below  the  high- 
altar,  shows  the  finest  e.xample  of  Renaissance  decoration  in  Naples 
(1497-1507).  From  the  left  aisle  is  entered  the  basilica  of  Santa 
Restituta,  the  old  cathedral,  founded  in  the  7th  century. 

The  ciiurch  of  San  Giovanni  a Carbonara  (PI.  G,  3),  in  (he 
street  of  that  name,  a little  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral,  con- 
tains, at  the  back  of  tlie  high-altar  (1746),  tlie  latc-Gothic  *Monu- 
ment  of  king  Ladislaus  (d.  1414),  by  Andreas  de  Florentia. 

.A.t  the  end  of  tlie  street,  opposite  tlie  Caatel  Capnano  (PI.  G,  3; 
now  law-courts),  built  by  Emp.  Frederick  11.  in  1231,  rises  the  — 

*Porta  Capuana  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  one  of  the  finest  of  Renais- 
sance gateways,  built  by  the  Florentine  Giuliano  da  Maiano  (1485), 
with  sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  (1535). 
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The  chief  approach  from  the  Piazza  San  Ferdiuundo  (p.  138)  to 
the  W.  quarters  is  by  the  animated  Stkada  di  Chiaia  (PI.  E,  G). 
From  its  W.  end  we  proceed  along  the  Strada  Santa  Caterina,  bear- 
ing to  the  left,  cross  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri,  and  follow  the  Via 
Calabritto,  with  its  numerous  shops,  to  the  — 

Largo  dkli.a  Vittoria  (PI.  D,  7 ; tramways,  Nos.  1 and  4,  and 
omnibus,  see  p.  137).  This  piazza  may  be  reached  also  from  the 
Rione  Santa  Lucia  on  the  E.  side  by  the  Via  Partenope  (PI.  F,  E,  7), 
wliich  leads  along  the  coast,  past  the  Castello  deW Ovo  (p.  138),  and 
affords  fine  views.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Largo  lies  the  — 

*Villa  Nazionale  (PI.  0,  D,  7),  usually  called  La  Villa,  a 
beautiful  public  garden  planted  with  palms,  bounded  on  the  sea-side 
by  the  Via  Uaracciolo,  the  fashionable  promenade  of  Naples,  and 
on  the  side  ne.\t  the  town  by  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  A band  plays 
here  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.,  *2-4  o’clock  (June-Oct.  9-11  p.  m.). 
In  the  middle  of  these  grounds  is  the  — 

Zooloyical  Station,  founded  in  1872  by  the  German  naturalist 
A.  Dohrn  (d.  1909).  The  central  building  contains  the  *Aquarium 
(PI.  D,  7 ; adm.,  see  p.  137),  which  presents  an  unrivalled  and  most 
interesting  picture  of  submarine  life. 

The  winding  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  over  2'}^  M.  long, 
ascends  from  the  coast  a little  way  beyond  the  Villa  Nazionale,  or 
it  may  be  reached  from  the  Museum  by  the  Via  Salvator  Rosa 
(PI.  E,  3;  tramway  No.  G,  see  p.  137).  Above  the  ‘Villa’,  on  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Sant’  Elmo  Hill,  are  situated  the  best  hotels. 

On  the  hills  to  which  the  two  funiculars  and  tramway  No.  7 
(p.  137)  ascend  from  the  lower  town  lies  the  new  quarter  of 
Voviei’o  (PI.  C,  H,  5).  On  itsE.  side  rises  the  old  Cartel  SanV FAino 
(PI.  1),  5;  817  ft.),  fortified  with  huge  walls  and  with  passages 
hewn  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  now  used  as  a military  prison.  From  the 
outer  gate  of  the  castle,  at  the  tramway-terminus,  we  descend  to 
the  E.  to  the  suppressed  Carthusian  monastery  of — 

*San  Martino  (PI.  H,  5;  adm.,  see  p.  137),  a Gothic  building 
of  the  14th  cent.,  tastefully  restored  in  the  baroque  style  about 
1650.  The  church,  the  old  farmacia  (Room  III),  and  the  cloisters 
arc  interesting.  The  other  rooms  contain  Neapolitan  memorials 
and  art-industry  collections.  Rooms  XV  and  XVI  (once  the  library) 
are  filled  with  Neapolitan  majolicas  and  porcelain,  b'rom  Room 
XXX,  to  the  right,  wo  enter  a * Belvedere.  (XXXII),  whose  balconies 
offer  a superb  view  of  the  city,  Vesuvius,  the  bay,  and  the  fertile 
plain  extending  to  the  Apennines  (best  by  afternoon  light). 

A famous  view  (clear  weather  necessary)  is  obtained  from  the  old 
monastery  of  **Camaldoli  (150.'?  ft.),  founded  in  1585  on  the  highest  of  the 
hills  to  the  N.W.  of  Sant’  Elmo.  The  rough  road  to  it  (carr.  about  6,  witli 
two  horses  9-10  fr. ; there  and  hack  4'/a  hrs.)  leaves  the  city  near  the  Porta 
San  Martino  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  Cinta  Daziaria  or  wall 
of  the  octroi  (town-customs).  If  on  foot  or  on  donkey  back  (2-2'/gfr.  and 
fee  to  attendant;  5-6  hrs.),  we  go  from  Rione  Vomero  (see  above)  through 
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the  suhiirl)  of  Aiitii/iiano  (IM.  Jf,  C,  I,  r)).to  tlie  little  eiistoiiis-ollice  of 
I’ArchetieUo  (PI.  11,  1),  near  which  the  hridle-path  begins. 

The  monastery  (suppressed,  and  now  private  property,  hut  still  occu- 
pied by  several  monks;  fee  30-50  e. ; ladies  not  admitted)  offers  little 
attraction.  Straight  through  the  garden  we  reach  a point  of  view  which 
commands  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Pozzuoli,  tlie  Pblegrsean  plain  with  its 
numerous  extinct  craters,  and  the  Bay  of  (raCta  as  far  as  tlie  distant 
Ponza  Islands  (p.  133). 

When  ladies  are  of  the  party  we  turn  to  the  right,  near  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  monastery-wall,  and  descend  a little  to  the  (8  min.)  gate  of 
the  Veduta  Payliana  (adin.  20  c.),  where  the  view  is  similar. 

Travellers  whose  time  is  limited  may  at  least  visit  tlie  *Strada 
Nuova  di  Pusillpo  (tramway  No.  1;  p.  137).  It  is  approached, 
beyond  the  Villa  Nazionalc  (p.  141),  by  the  Strada  di  Mergelliiia 
(Pl.B,  7),  from  which  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  141)  di- 
verges. The  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo,  gradually  ascending  from 
the  sea,  leads  between  villas  with  luxuriant  gardens  round  the 
broad  hill  of  Posilipo,  whicli  bounds  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  the  W., 
and  otfers,  especially  by  evening  light,  superb  views  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
the  peninsula  of  Sorrento  (p.  134),  and  the  island  of  Capri.  A walk 
of  10  min.  straight  on  from  the  tramway-terminus  brings  us 
through  a cutting  to  the  Bella  Vista,  a point  of  view  near  the 
restaurant  of  that  name  (p.  130),  where  we  have  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  and  of  the  islands  of  Procida  anil 
Ischia  (p.  135). 

.\n  interesting  circular  trip  may  be  made  from  the  Corso  Vit- 
torio Emanuele  (p.  141),  up  the  Via  Tasso  (PI.  C,  B,  6),  with  its 
line  points  of  view,  to  the  top  of  Posilipo,  then  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill  to  the  S.W.  to  the  tramway-terminus,  and  back  by  the 
Posilipo  road  (a  walk  of  3*/.2-4  hrs.,  or  a drive  of  Vj.,  hr.;  a cab 
shoubl  be  taken  by  the  hour). 

For  Naples  and  its  Environs  comp,  also  Bnedeh'er's  Southern  Italy, 
or  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples. 


25.  From  Genoa  to  Tunis  via  Leghorn  and 

Cagliari. 

620  M.  This  route  forms  part  of  the  ‘Linea  Circolare  della  Tunisia 
e Tripolitauia’  (Lines  XVIIl-XX)  of  the  Societd  Nazionale,  a circular 
tour  which  offers  interesting  glimpses  of  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  the  E.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  Oriental  life  at  the  N.  African  ports  (KR.  61,  27,  2.i). 
I'he  steamers  nsnally  leave  (lenoa  on  Frid.  evening,  Leghorn  on  Sat. 
night,  and  Cagliari  on  .Mon.  evening,  and  arrive  at  Tunis  on  Tues.  forenoon. 
(In  the  reverse  direction  they  leave  'runis  on  Mon.  at  noon  and  reach 
(ienoa  on  Thnrs.  evening.)  Fare  111  or  83  fr.  (or  for  the  whole  round 
303  or  212  fr.).  As  some  of  the  steamers  are  hardly  up  to  date,  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  should  be  made  beforehand.  Office  at  Uenoa,  see  p.  114; 
at  Leghorn,  Piazza  Micheli  (p.  143);  at  Tunis,  p.  331. 

Genoa,  and  voyage  to  (92  M.)  Leghorn,  comp.  pp.  413,  134. 
We  pass  Meloria,  a clilf  4 M.  to  the  W.  of  Intghorn,  otV  wliicli  tin* 
Genoese  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Pisa  in  1284. 
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Leghorn,  Jtal.  Ltrornu  (Marble  Palace  Hotel;  Hot.  d’Anglc- 
terre  & Campari,  Hot.  Giappone,  both  in  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
with  restaurants,  good  Italian  houses  for  passing  travellers;  Brit, 
cons.,  M.  Carmichael ; U.  S.  cons.,  E.  A.  Man ; pop.  78,000),  a provin- 
cial capital,  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Italy,  and  a sea-bathing 
place,  is  quite  a modern  town.  The  harbour  consists  of  the  Porto 
Nuovo,  slieltered  by  a semicircular  mole  (diya  curvilinen)  and 
the  new  Afolo  Vegliaia,  and  the  old  Porto  Alediceo,  or  inner  har- 
bour. (Landing  or  embarkation  1 fr. ; trunk  30  c.). 

Near  the  harbour  is  the  Piazza  Micheli,  adorned  with  a curious 
nionumentof  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  I.  of  Tuscany  {1587 -1^09). 
Straight  on  runs  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  main  street,  lined 
with  shops.  It  leads  across  the  large  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
which  is  danked  by  the  Cathedral,  the  Alnniclpin,  and  other  public 
buildings,  to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  whenct'  the  \^ia  Garibaldi 
and  Via  Palestro  lead  to  the  left  to  the  railway-station. 

A pleasant  walk  (or  tramway  from  the  station  to  .\ntignauo)  is 
offered  by  the,  Viale  Regina  Margherita,  about  2 M.  in  length, 
the  seaside  promenade  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  in  summer  enlivene«l 
by  numerous  bathers.  Between  it  and  the  harbour,  and  adjoining 
the  Piazza  Mazzini,  is  the  Contiere.  Orlando,  the  dockyards  where 
iron-clads  and  other  vessels  are  built  for  the  Italian  navy. 

.Vt  the  S.  end  of  the  sea-promenade  lie  the  villa-suburbs  of  ^-Ir- 
denza  and  Antignano,  which  have  sea-baths  also. 

On  the  tine  A'oyage  from  Leghorn  to  (339  M.)  Cagliari  we  at 
first  obtain  a good  view  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  relics  of  the 
priruieval  Tyri'henvt  (p.  xxxi).  These  islands  are  composed  mainly 
of  granite,  with  slate  and  limestone  strata  overlying  it  in  places. 

Passing  at  some  distance  from  the  barren  fisher-island  of  Gor- 
gona  (837  ft.)  and  from  Capiutia,  the  Capraria  (goats’  island)  ot 
antiquity,  we  steer  to  the  S.8.W.  towards  the  AV.  coast  of  Elba, 
enjoying  in  clear  weather  a tine  distant  *A’iew  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Corse,  the  X.  extremity  of  Corsica,  and  of  Monte  Cinto 
(8892  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  interior  of  that  island. 

AVe  next  skirt  the  island  of  Elba,  the  JEthalia  of  the  Greeks 
and  lira  of  the  Romans,  the  largest  island  in  the  archipelago,  19  M. 
long,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  first  exile  of  X'apoleon  I.  (1814-.5). 
The  valuable  iron-mines  here  (comp.  pp.  134,  135),  worked  from 
very  ancient  times,  are  an  important  factor  in  the  industries  of 
Italy.  AVe  pass  the  rocky  N.  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  visible 
as  far  as  the  Capo  della  Vita  (p.  135),  and  on  its  W.  side  we 
observe  the  massive  granitic  Monte  Capanne  (3343  ft.). 

The  steamer  passes  between  the  hardly  less  steep  8.  coast  of 
Elba  and  the  flat  island  of  Pianosa  (85  ft.;  the  ancient  Plana- 
sia),  and  steers  to  the  S.S.AV.  towards  the  S.  coast  of  Sardinia. 
On  the  left,  about  26  M.  from  Elba,  api)ears  the  bold  granitic  is 
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land  of  Moutecristo  (2121)  ft.),  the  ancient  Oglma,  the  scone  of 
the  well-known  novel  ‘The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo’,  by  Alex.  JJuinas. 

The  Straits  of  Bonifacio  (p.  133)  lie  far  to  the  W.  of  the 
steamer’s  course.  Off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia  we  ffrst  sight  the 
massive  rocky  island  of  Tavolara  (1821  ft.),  the  Bucina  of  thi^ 
Homans,  masking  the  Bay  of  'Tei-ranova ; then,  when  off’  Capo  Co~ 
mino,  the  eastmost  point  of  Sardinia,  we  see  Monte  Alvo  (3701  ft.), 
a little  inland.  The  somewhat  monotonous  S.E.  coast  of  the  island 
is  backed  by  sterile  mountains.  IVe  pass  the  little  port  of  Arhatax 
(Tortoll  Marina),  the  Capo  di  Bdlavista,  the  Capo  Sferra  Ca- 
vallo,  the  Morde  Ferrate  (2878  ft.),  the  Cajto  Ferrato,  and  lastly 
the  islet  of  Setpentara. 

Beyond  Capo  Carhonara,  the  S.E.  point  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
hola  dei  Cavoli  (p.  118),  opens  the  broad  Gidf  of  Cagliari  on 
the  flats,  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  hill-side  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
beyond  the  fortified  Cape  Sant'Elia,  which  shuts  off’  the  inner 
Golfo  di  Quarto,  lies  the  town  of  Cagliari.  Around  it  are  several 
large  coast-lakes,  the  Stagnodi  Molentargius,  on  the  E.,  the  Stagno 
di  Cagliari,  on  the  W.,  and  others,  which  yield  quantities  of  salt. 
The  latter  has  been  separated  from  the  gulf  only  since  the  middle 
ages  by  a neck  of  land  called  the  Plaia. 

Cagliari. — The  Steamer  is  moored  in  the  Darsena.  Landing  or 
embarkation  40,  with  baggage  60  c. 

Hotels.  Scala  di  Ferro,  Viale  Regina  Marglierita  5,  witli  good 
restaurant,  R.  2>/2-3fr. ; Quattro  Mori,  Largo  Carlo  Felice,  R.  from  2 fr., 
also  restaurant. — Cafi  Torino,  Via  Roma. 

Post  & Telkoravh  Office,  Via  Lodovico  Bailie  22.  — Car  (bargaining 
advisable)  1,  at  night  I’/a  fr.  per  drive;  baggage  20  c. 

British  Consvl  (also  Lloyd’s  Agent),  B.  E.  Fernis. 

Cagliari,  Sardin.  Casteddu,  the  Roman  Caroles,  a very  ancient 
town,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  now  the  seat  of  a 
university  and  of  an  archbishop,  with  48,000  inhab.,  lies  in  one  of 
the  hottest  and  driest  regions  in  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Costello  or 
old  town  (290  ft.)  lie  the  new  quarters  of  Villa nova,  Marina,  and 
Stampace,  adjoined  on  the  AV.  by  the  suburb  of  Sant’ Avendr ace. 

The  A^ia  Roma,  an  avenue  skirting  the  sea,  the  fashionable  corso 
in  the  evening,  leads  from  the  Palazzo  Comunale  to  the  Largo  Carlo 
Felice.  On  the  right  are  two  covered  Markets,  which  arc  worth 
seeing  in  the  forenoon.  This  largo  leads  to  the  Piazza  Yexnk, 
the  business  centre  of  the  modern  town. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Largo  Carlo  Felice  rises  a statue  of  Charles 
Felix  /.  (1821-31),  and  in  the  Piazza  ALmne  an  antique  column. 
Between  these  passes  the  main  Ihoroughfare  of  the  town:  to  thi' 
left  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  ending  near  a group  of  ancient 
Roman  houses  recently  excavated,  now  called  Casa  di  Tigellio;  to 
the  right,  leading  to  the  upper  town,  the  animated  A’ia  Maxxo 
(jiopularly  ’■TjO  Costai),  with  numerous  shops,  wliere  among  other 
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thinffs  the  gold  onuiinents  commonly  worn  by  the  country-people 
should  be  noticed. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Costituzione,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Via 
Manno,  the  *Vialk  Rkchna  Er,EN.\  runs  to  the  N.,  beneath  the  pre- 
cipitous E.  side  of  the  abrupt  Gastello.  It  afl’ords  a line  view  of 
the  ancient  town-wall,  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  picturesque  rear 
of  the  castle-buildings;  below,  on  the  right,  lies  Villanova,  with  its 
quaint  tiled  roofs,  while  beyond  it  we  have  a splendid  view  of  Cape 
Sant’  Elia  and  across  the  wide  plain  of  Uuarto  to  the  mountains. 

From  the  Giardino  Pithhlico,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  promenade, 
we  mount  to  the  W.  to  the  Passe(jgiata  Buoti  Cainniino  (see  below). 

Adjoining  the  Via  Alanno  (p.  144)  is  the  small  Piazzetta  de’AIar- 
tiri  d’ltalla,  whence  the  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzini  ascends  in  two  benils 
to  the  ^Ccmtello,  still  fortified  in  mcdiieval  style.  At  the  top  is  the 
new  Passeygiata  Coperta,  one  of  the  finest  points  in  the  town.  The 
Via  dell’Universitii  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  Unii'er.'iity  and  to 
the  ponderous  Torre  delV Elefante,  which,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  erected  by  the  Pisans  in  1307. 

Straight  on  we  pass  through  the  Torre  delV AquHa,  an  old 
gateway  now  enclosed  within  the  Palazzo  Boyl,  to  the  Via  La.mak- 
MOHA,  the  main  street  in  the  Gastello,  which  is  connected  with  the 
parallel  streets  by  steep  lanes,  dark  vaulted  passages,  and  steps. 

From  the  terraced  little  Piazza  del  Afunicipio,  with  the  council- 
hall  of  the  old  town,  a flight  of  steps  to  the  right  ascends  to  the 
Cathedral  (Santa  Cecilia),  completed  by  the  Pisans  in  1312,  but 
since  then  frequently  altered.  A new  facade,  in  keeping  with  the 
old  building,  is  now  under  construction. 

Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Piazza  delT  Indipendenza,  is  the  Pisan 
Torre  San  Pancrazio  (14th  cent.),  a modern  addition  to  which 
contains  the  very  notable  Museum  of  ANTiyuixira  (if  closed  apply 
to  the  director,  Sig.  Nissardi).  Resides  Phoenician  and  Roman 
antiquities  we  may  note  the  cork  model  of  a nuraghe,  one  of  the 
conical  fortresses  built  by  the  aboriginal  Iberian  inhabitants. 

Going  through  the  Citadel,  which  bounds  the  Gastello  on  the  N., 
we  follow  the  Passeyyiata  Bmn  Cammino  to  the  Piazza  d’.lrmi. 
Just  beyond  the  barracks  a road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Roman  — 

Amphitheatre  (greater  diameter  97,  smaller  80  yds.;  arena 
55  by  37  yds.),  with  tiers  of  seats  mostly  hewn  in  the  rock. 

Below  the  amphitheatre  lie  the  garden  of  the  Poor  Home  (Ri- 
covero  di  Mendicita)  and  the  Botanic  Garden  (Thurs.  4-7) , both 
containing  remains  of  antique  Irrigation  Works,  which  are  continued 
on  the  clifiTs  to  the  of  the  old  town.  Close  by  is  the  ancient 
Necropolis  of  Carales.  Nearest  the  town  are  the  Punic  tomb-cham- 
bers, sunk  perpendicularly  in  the  rock  (care  should  be  taken  here), 
and  farther  to  the  AV.  are  the  mostly  horizontal  Roman  tombs. 

Prom  the  ruined  castle  o(  San  Michele,  at  tlip  top  of  a hill  about  2 M. 
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to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  d’Armi  (p,  115),  we  overlook  the  Stagno  rli 
Cagliari  (p.  144)  and  the  Campidano,  a fruitful,  hut  fever-stricken  plain 
between  the  bays  of  Cagliari  and  Oristano  (p.  129),  where  the  elay-ouilt 
villages  and  the  cactus  hedges  recall  N.  Africa. 

See  also  Baedeker's  Southern  Italg. 

The  Steamer  on  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari  steers  to  tlie  S.S.E.  ; 
astern  we  soon  sight  Cape  Spartivento  (p.  118),  at  the  N.W.  end 
of  the  gulf.  For  the  voyage  along  the  Tunisian  coast,  and  for 
Tunis,  see  11.  21  and  p.  329. 

Voyage  from  Tunis  to  Algiers,  see  K.  22;  to  Tripoli,  sec  K.  04. 


26.  From  Naples  to  Tunis  via  Palermo. 

From  N.vplbs  to  Paeermo  (193  M.).  1.  Steamers  of  the  Ferrovie  dello 
Stato  (Line  C)  daily  in  9 hrs.,  at  10.15  p.m.  (returning  at  8. .‘50  p.  m.); 
fare  25  fr.  5 or  15  fr.  65  c.  — 2.  Societd  Xazionale,  Line  XVI  (see  below) 
every  Mon.  evening  in  12  hrs.,  and  Lines  X & XI  every  second  Frid.  aft. 
in  hrs.  (fares  25  fr.  5,  15  fr.  65  c.).  - - 3.  Adria  Co.  (RR.  23,  24)  every 
Thurs.  afternoon,  in  15  hrs.;  fare  18  fr.,  without  food.  - 4.  Lloyd  Sabando 
1-3  times  monthiy  (comp.  R.  24).  Passengers,  both  going  and  coming, 
should  rise  early  in  order  to  enjoy  the  superb  approaelies  to  the  bays  of 
Palermo  and  Naples. 

Fuo.m  Genoa  to  Pai.ehmo  direct  (494  M.)  every  Thurs.  (returning 
on  Wed.)  by  Line  XXII  (for  Palermo,  Trapani,  Syracuse,  and  Catania) 
of  the  Societd  Nasionale  (fare  80  or  .55  fr.). 

From  Paeermo  to  Tunis  (217  M.).  1.  Societd  Nuzionule : a.  Line  XVI 
(from  Naples,  see  above),  leaving  Palermo  Tues.  aft.,  Trapani  Tues. 
evening,  arrives  at  Tunis  Wed.  morning  (returning  from  Tunis  Wed. 
niglit,  from  Trapani  Thurs.  morning,  from  Palermo  Thurs.  evening, 
arr.  at  Naples  Fnd.  morning);  fare  from  Palermo  to  Tunis  64  fr.  25  or 
43  fr.  25  c.;  b.  Line  XVll,  from  Palermo  to  Pantelleria  and  Tunis  (small 
cargo-boats),  calling  at  Castellammare  del  Golfo.  Trapani,  Favignana. 
JIarsala,  Mazzara,  Sciacca,  and  the  island  of  Pantelleria;  dep.  from  Pa- 
lermo Thurs.  morning,  from  Mazzara  (reached  also  by  railway,  89  M.  in 
■l'/4  hrs.;  18  fr.  25,  12  fr.  80,  or  8 fr.  30  c.)  Frid.  afternoon  (landing  or 
embarkation  in  line  weather  only),  arr.  at  Tunis  Sat.  evening  (returning 
from  Tunis  on  Sun.  evening,  arr.  at  Mazzara  on  Mon.  evening,  and  at 
Palermo  Tues.  night;  fare  from  Mazzara  73  fr.  or  50  fr.  35  c. — 2.  Xa- 
vigation  Mirte  ('Touache  Co.),  cargo-steamer  from  Palermo  to  Tunis  direct 
(coming  from  Marseilles,  R.  21),  on  Wed.  noon,  in  18  hrs.  (returning 
Thurs.  at  noon);  fare  60  or  40  fr.  — Combined  tickets  (Naples-Palermo- 
Tunis)  are  available  by  either  of  the  two  companies’  boats. 

Agents  at  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Tunis,  see  pp.  137,  148,  331. 

Naples,  SCO  p.  135.  The  bay  is  usually  quitted  at  night.  We 
proceed  to  thc.S.8.W.,  through  the  Bocca  Grande  (p.  133).  .After 
about  l'/4  hr.  we  skirt  the  rocky  W.  coast  of  Capri  (p.  154). 

Towards  morning  appears  to  the  S.W.  the  island  of  Ustlca 
(784  ft.),  which  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  in  March  1906;  to 
the  S.K.  in  clear  weather  are  seen  Filleuri  (2543  ft.;  Greek  Phoini- 
hisa)  and  Mivuri  (2175  ft.;  the  ancient  7tbv'c»sf7),  the  westiuost  of 
the  IJpari  Islands  (p.  155);  beyond  lies  the  N.  coast  of  iSicily. 
from  Cape  Gallo  (p.  152)  and  the  tiucly  shaped  ]\[onte  Pelleyrino 
(p.  151)  to  the  Madonie.  Mts.  (6480  ft.),  snow-clad  in  winter. 

A scene  of  striking  beauty  is  revealed  as  we  steam  into  the 
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*Bay  of  Palermo,  which  opeus  towards  the  E.,  between  Monte 
Pellegrino  and  the  smaller  pointed  headland  of  Monte  Catalfano 
(1237  ft.),  backed  by  a circus  of  grand  mountains,  Motile  Cuccio 
(3448  ft.),  Monte  Grifone  (2;)o0  ft.),  and  others.  After  passing  be- 
tween the  harbour  piers,  the  Antemurale  on  the  S.  and  the  Molo 
(lighthouse)  on  the  N.,  wc  observe  on  the  left  the  shallow  old  har- 
bour of  La  Gala  (p.  14!»)  with  the  ruined  fort  of  Castellanimare. 


Palermo.  Arkivai..  The  steamerR  from  Naples  arc  berthed  at 
the  new  Santa  Lneia  i’ier  (PI.  O,  t,  5);  in  the  case  of  the  others  landing 
or  embarkation  is  etfeeted  by  boat  ((>0  ; with  baprgage  1 fr.).  The  e.ustom- 

housn  c.Kamination  is  sliglit.  Porter  (facwhino)  for  hand-bag  10,  trunk 
.Wc.— From  the  pier  to  tlie  town  e,a.  M.  (tramway  No.  1.  see  below). 
Omnibuses  or  motor-cars  from  tlie  hotels  await  steamers  at  tlie  pier.  Cabs 
see  below.  ’ 

Hotels  (most  frequented  Feb. -April).  *Vii.i.a  Uiika,  ''4  hr.  to  the 
N.  of  the  quay,  at  the  .\eqnasanta  terminus  of  tramwavs  Nos.  1 & 7, 
near  the  sea,  with  park,  casino,  and  line  view.  K.  from  8,  B.  2,  dej.  .'i, 
1).  7,  omn.  S fr.  j *Lxc’ei.sior  Pai..ack  (PI.  ej  0.  2),  \*ia  della  Tjiberta.  near 
the  (iiardino  Inglese,  good  restaur.,  K.  from  4,  Jl.  C/j,  I).  6,  omn.  VL  fr.  : 
*1I6t.  des  Pai..vks  (PI.  a;  E.  3),  Via  .Stabile  103,  R.  1-12,  R.  I).  (i, 

omn.  I'/afr. ; three  houses  of  the  first  cbass,  closed  in  summer.  The  fol- 
lowing, also  of  the  first  class,  are  open  throughout  the  year.  *H0t.  de 
France  (PI.  c;  0,  .fi),  near  the  (Iiardino  (laribaldi,  R.  I-IO,  11.  I'/j,  1). 
omn.  IV2  fr. ; *'rRiNACRiA  (PI.  b;  C,  .5),  with  sea  view,  entrance  in  Via 
Butera,  R.  from  1,  B.  I'/a,  D.  1),  omn.  I'/afr.;  Savoy  (PI.  g;  K,  3),  Via 
( avour,  R.  from  3,  I).  1'/.^,  omn.  l-C/.^  fr. ; Panor.mc.s  (PI.  k;  K,  3.  1),  Via 
Alicheie  Aiuarill,  I?,  from  2*/^,  1^,  IV**  2*/.»,  1).  3*/^  fr.  Less  iirctondiiiff 
(open  all  the  ye.ir  round):  Mn.ANo(Pl.  f;  F‘ .3),  Via  Emerico  Amari  11  1. 
R.  from  3'/j,  omn.  1 fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Ai.heroo  Vittoria  ,P].h-  1),  I, 
Via  Bandiera  31,  and  Ce.ntrai,  (PI.  d;  C,  .3),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanue’le  313’ 
R.  from  2 fr.,  I»oth  with  restaurant;  Patria  (PI.  i;  B,  .|),  Via  Alloro  mi 
(view  from  roof-terrace),  Cavoi  r.  Corso  Vittorio  Emannele  330,  both  hbtels 
garnis  (R.  from  I'/a  fr.). 

Restaurants  (Italian  cooking;  a la  carte),  t.'rnii  Vaffe.  Xunvu.  in 
the  Teatro’Biondo  (PI.  C,  1),  Restaurant  de  I’aris,  Via  Maquetla  200,  both 
good.  Plainer:  Vanivi,  Corso  Vittorio  Emannele  10,3;  Ristorante  Xanoli, 
same  street.  No.  20.');  Ristorante  hUdoyni.  same  street.  No.  381. 

Caf^s  (rarely  frequented  in  the  morning).  VafTt  del  featro  .Wissinio 
;p.  l.")l);  Trinncria,  (iuattro  Canti  di  Campagna  iPl.  E.  3);  Caflisch.  Via 
Maqueda  250;  Cafe  Italia.  Via  Cavour.  Knylish  Tea  Rooms,  Piazza 
Marina  II.  — Beer,  than  Vatfe  Xuovo  (see  above);  Trinacria  (see  above!  ; 
tiambrinus,  Teatro  Massimo. 

Cabs.  For  1-1  pers.,  within  Via  Lincoln.  Corso  Tukcry,  Piazza  dclP 
Indipendenza.  and  Piazza  Fcciardone.  per  drive  .W  c..  from  midnight  to 
dawn  1 fr. ; to  outer  quarters,  drive  uiiiler  '/,  hr.,  also  to  the  qiiav  or  the 
railway-stations  1 fr. ; from  midnight  to  dawn  1 fr.  .30  c. ; one  hour  I'fr.  So  c., 
each  addit.  1/4  kr.  10  c.  - - Hand-bag  20,  trunk  10  c.  Driving  in  tbe  inner 
city  on  (rood  Friday  probibited.  For  long  drives  a bargain  sbould  be 
made;  thus,  to  .Monreale  (p.  1.32),  with  stav  of  VU  hr.,  7-8  (or  out  of 
season  i-(5)  fr. 

Tramways  (within  the  city  10,  transfer  1.3  c.).  Among  the  chief 
are:  1.  Prom  Piazza  Marina  (PI.  C,  5)  to  Via  Francesco  Crispi  (PI.  E.  F.  1), 
Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  O,  1),  and  Acquasanta  (Villa  Igie.a).  — 4.  From 

^ ^ Francpsco  (.'rispi.  Piazza  ITcriardono, 

ana  PaWc  (p.  151). . 7.  p'roiii  Piazza  Marina  to  Via  Lincoln  1 PI.  B,  A,  (i-l ; 

( entral  Station),  Corso  Tnkery,  Piazza  delP  Indipendenza  (PI.  B.  li,  Corso 
Alherto  Amedeo  (PI,  B-I),  1).  Politeama  (laribaldi  (PI.  F,  .31.  an.l  Arqua- 
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Santa  (Villa  Igiea).  — 9.  From  Piazza  Bologni  (PL  C,  3)  to  Piazza  dell’ 
Indipeiuleiiza,  Kocea  (p.  152),  and  Ilonreale  (p.  152),  every  '/a  hr.,  in  35  min. ; 
fare  40  (back  30)  c.  — Above  Rocca  (gradient  ca.  1 in  8)  there  is  a funicular 
section  1100  yds.  long. 

Post  Office.  (PL  0,  3),  Piazza  Bologni.  — Telegraph.  Office  (PL 
C,  3),  Via  Maqueda  222;  also  in  the  Piazza  Marina. 

Steamboat  Lines.  Societa  Nazionale,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  96, 
corner  of  Piazza  Marina;  Ferrovie  dello  Stato  (steamer  service),  J.  & V. 
Florio,  Via  Roma;  Navigation  Mixte  and  Mliite  Star,  A.  Tagliavia, 
same  street.  No.  51;  Austro- American  (p.  425),  A.  Lauria;  Cunard,  Piazza 
Marina  13;  Anchor  Line,  £.  G.  Orr  (see  below). 

Banks.  Banca  Commerciale,  d'ltalia,  and  di  Sicilia,  all  in  Corso 
\"ittorio  Emanuele.  — Cook  <£■  6'on,  same  street.  No.  155. 

Consuls.  British,  R.  G.  Macbean,  Via  Francesco  Crispi ; vice-con- 
sul, ir.  ^1.  Morrison.  — United  States,  II.  De  Soto,  Piazza  Castelnuovo  4-t. 

Lloyd’s  Agent,  E.  G.  Orr,  Piazza  Marina. 

English  Church.  Holy  Cross  (‘Auglicana’;  PL  E,  3,  -4),  Via  Stabile; 
services  every  Sun.  at  11  a.  m.  and  7 p.m.  in  winter. 

One  Day  anb  a Hai.f  is  the  minimum  time  for  a glance  at  the  sights. 
1st.  In  tlie  forenoon,  Cappella  Palatinai^.  149),  San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti 
(p.  150);  Cathedral  (p.  149),  Martorana  (p.  150),  Museum  (p.  150);  in  the 
afternoon  (liest  in  the  early  morning  in  summer),  Monte  Pellegrino  (p.  151); 
in  summer,  towards  evening,  l’«7/a  fTfr/ffa  and  tlie  A/hrMia  (p.  151).  — 2nd. 
In  the  forenoon,  Monreale  (p.  152). 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  with  250,000  inliab.,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  and  a university,  lies  on  the  beautiful  bay  named 
after  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ponca  d’Oro,  a fertile  plain  artilicially 
watered,  and  yielding  oranges,  lemons,  mandarins,  and  other  fruits 
in  profusion,  ralermo  is  also  the  chief  seaport  in  the  island,  whence 
fruit,  wine,  sumach,  and  the  sulphur  of  S.  Sicily  of  the 

world’s  consumption)  are  largely  exported. 

The  city,  the  Panormus  of  antiquity,  began  its  career  as  a 
Phcenician  colony;  it  next  became  the  capital  of  the  island  under 
the  Carthaginian  domination,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
254  R.  C.  Next  came  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Byzantines,  who  were 
succeeded  by  the  Aglabides  and  Patimites  (p.  323),  who  again 
made  the  town  the  capital  of  the  island  under  the  name  of  Balerm. 
and  opened  up  Sicily  to  Moorish  culture.  'When  Palermo  became 
the  residence  of  its  Norman  conquerors  (1072-1  lit4)  they  erected 
castles  and  churches,  partly  employing  Arabian  architects  and  arti- 
ficers, whose  work  shows  a charming  blend  of  Byzantine,  .Xrabian, 
and  Oriental  features.  Later,  as  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  (1194-12()(i),  I’alcrmo  attained  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  The 
old  town,  however,  owes  its  architectural  character  to  the  Spanish 
viceroys  (Ki-lTth  cent.),  who  chose  it  as  their  residence  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  Messina.  Since  the  union  of  Sicily  w'ith  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  (1800)  there  has  been  a great  revival  of  building 
enterprise,  with  the  result  that  broad  streets  and  villa-suburbs 
have  sprung  up,  particularly  on  the  N.  side  of  the  old  town. 

From  the  Santa  Lucia  Pier  (PI.  G,  4,  5)  we  enter  the  old  town 
by  the.  Via  Francesco  Crisjii  (PI.  F,  K,  4 ; tramway  No.  1,  see  p.  147), 
leading  to  the  (dd  Porta  San  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  4).  The  Via  Oavour 
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diverges  here  to  the  right  to  the  old  Porta  Maqueda  (p.  151);  we 
turn  to  the  left,  cross  the  Piazza  del  Gastello  (PI.  D,  5),  pass  the 
old  Fort  Castellaininare,  and  skirt  the  Gala  (p.  147),  or  old  harbour, 
a little  beyond  which  is  the  — 

Piazza  Marina  (Pl.G,  5),  where  the  beautiful  *Giardino  Gari- 
bnldl  recalls  the  tropics  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation. 

little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Giardino  is  the  Porta  Felice  (PI. 
G,  5,  ti;  p.  151),  from  which  to  the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  R,  1;  p.  150), 
over  1 M.  distant,  runs  the  Gorso  Vittorio  E.manuklk,  intersecting 
the  whole  of  the  old  town.  This  long  street  owes  its  present  form 
to  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (p.  138),  but  having  been  for  centuries  the 
route  from  the  harbour  to  the  castle,  it  has  retained  its  old  popular 
name  of  CdsHaro  (from  the  Arabic  castle). 

.A.t  the  Qualtru  Canti  (PI.  G,  3),  the  old  business  centre  of  the 
city,  the  Gorso  is  crossed  by  (he  Via  Maqukua  (PI.  A-D,  4,  3; 
p.  151),  begun  by  the  viceroy  Marques  de  Villena  in  1()09,  and  now 
a second  important  artery  of  the  old  town. 

The  Gorso  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  on  the  N.  side  of 
which  rises  the  — 

■^Cathedral  (PI.  G,  2),  dedicated  to  the  A^HUHta,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  church  which  the  Moors  had  converted  into  a mosque. 
The  original  Romanesque  building,  erecteil  by  Archbishop  Walter 
of  the  Mill  (Gualterio  Olfamilio)  after  1 185,  has  been  entirely  trans- 
formed in  (he  course  of  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  clock-tower  and  the  external  decoration  of  the  choir 
niche.  The  handsome  W.  facade  with  the  two  towers  which  date 
from  1300-59,  the  incongruous  dome,  and  the  modernized  internal 
decorations  are  the  work  of  the  Florentine  Fern.  Ftiga  (1781-1801). 
The  right  aisle,  on  the  left  of  the  8.  portal,  contains  (he  *Monu- 
ments  of  Norman  and  Hohenstaufen  monarchs. 

At  the  S.AV.  end  of  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emaniiele,  beyond  the 
Piazza  della  Vittoria  (PI.  R,  2),  on  a slight  eminence,  which  from 
the  earliest  times  has  been  the  site  of  the  castle,  rises  the  — 

Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  R,  1),  which  still  bears  traces  of  its  orig- 
inal fortilied  character,  although  the  foundation  walls  alone  are 
Arabian,  and  the  central  tower  with  the  pointed  arch  (Santa  Ninfa, 
p.  150)  is  the  only  relic  of  the  Norman  part  of  the  building. 

The  last  door  on  the  left,  opposite  the  monument  of  Philip  V., 
leads  into  the  palace-yard  (sticks  and  umbrellas  are  left  with  the 
porter;  guide  7®  quite'  unnecessary).  We  ascend  the  stairs 

to  the  left,  on  the  first  floor  turn  to  the  right,  and  pass  through 
the  arcaded  passage  to  the  — 

**Cappella  Pahdina,  a perfect  gem  of  mediaeval  art,  built  by 
king  Roger  II.  in  1132-40  in  the  Arabic-Norman  style  (adm. 
daily  7 to  10.30  free:  later,  week-davs  till  4,  Run.  till  3,  fee;  best 
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two  aisles;  including  the  choir  and  apse  it  is  36  yds.  long  and 
14  yds.  in  breadth.  The  Arabian  pointed  arches  are  borne  by  ten 
antique  columns;  the  central  dome,  59  ft.  high,  is  adorned  with 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  The  beautiful  Arabian  timber  ceiling 
in  the  nave,  with  its  Cufic  (early  Arabic)  inscription,  is  joined  to 
the  walls  by  stalactite  vaulting.  All  the  walls  are  incrusted  with 
glass-mosaics  on  a gold  ground. 

The  palace-tower,  Santa  Ninfa,  now  an  observatory,  is  famed 
for  the  delightful  panorama  it  affords  (fee  72*1  fi'-!  ^'ot  always 
accessible).  The  top  of  the  Pm'ta.  Nuova  (PI.  P,  1),  close  by,  also 
overlooks  tiie  city  and  the  Conca  d’Oro. 

Descending  the  steps  by  the  monument  of  Philip  V.,  we  now 
follow  the  Via  del  Bastione  a Porta  di  Castro  and  the  Via  dci  Bene- 
dettini  to  the  ruined  church  of  *San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti 
(PI.  A,  B,  1,  2;  adm.  by  the  garden-gate;  fee  25  c.).  The  interior 
is  in  the  form  of  a so-called  Egyptian  cross  (p.  376),  with  three 
apses.  The  nave  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a pointed  arch. 
Unite  an  Oriental  effect  is  produced  by  the  five  unadorned  domes, 
which  are  best  viewed  from  the  pretty  cloisters  (now  a garden). 
Adjoining  the  S.  side  of  the  church  is  a dilapidated  little  mosque. 

We  now  return  to  the  Uuattro  Canti  (p.  149)  and  turn  to  the 
right  into  the  Via  Maqueda.  Here,  immediately  on  the  right,  is  the 
University  (PI.  C,  3) ; on  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  di  Cittd  or  Muni- 
cipio.  dust  beyond  the  latter  is  the  small  Piazza  Bellini,  whence 
steps  ascend  to  two  old  Norman  churches  (adm.  daily  9-4,  1 fr. ; 
Sun.  free).  The  smaller,  San  Cataldo,  of  1161,  is  crowned  with 
Arabian  pinnacles.  Still  more  curious  is  the  larger  church  — 

*La  j\rarforana,  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  named  after  its  founder,  the 
Greek  admiral  of  Boger  1.  (1143),  and  known  also  as  Santa  Maria 
dell’ Aminiraglio,  a Byzantine  edifice  with  Norman  additions,  now 
suitably  restored.  The  two  lower  stories  of  the  clock-tower  are. 
part  of  tlie  original  church. 

From  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a little  to  liie  E.  of  tlu' 
Uuattro  Canti,  runs  the  new  Via  Boma  (PI.  C,D,4)  to  the  N.N.W.  to 
the  Piazza  San  Domenico.  On  the  E.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  the 
large  church  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  0,4),  containing  monuments  to 
many  eminent  Sicilians.  — Behind  the  church,  in  the  Via  Bambinai, 
is  tlie  Oratorio  del  Santissimo  Rosario  (keys  at  No.  16,  adjacent), 
containing  a fine  Madonna  del  Bosario  by  A.  van  Dyck. 

From  tlie  Piazza  San  Domenico  the  Via  Monteleonc  leads  to  the 
N.AV.  to  the  Piazza  didP  Olivella,  where  an  old  monastery  on  the. 
right  contains  the  — 

Museo  Nazionale  (PI.  D,  3 ; week-days  10-3,  1 fr. ; Sun.  11-3, 
free,  liutnot  lully  siiown;  closed  on  high  festivals,  on  the  last  three 
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Oitorxn  Fi.oor.  From  tho  Primo  Cortilo,  containing  mediaeval  and  Ke- 
naissance  portals,  sculptures,  and  inscriptions,  we  enter  the  Secondo  Cortile 
(once  the  cloisters),  where  ancient  sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  exhib- 
ited, on  the  left  Sicilian,  on  the  right  those  of  foreign  or  uncertain  origin. 

From  the  vestihule,  beyond  the  cloisters,  we  pass  through  a small 
room,  containing  two  Phcenician  sarcophagi  found  near  Palermo,  to  the 
Sala  di  Panornio,  with  mosaics  and  inscriptions  from  Panormus,  and  oppos- 
ite to  it  the  Sala  del  Fauno,  so  named  from  the  flue  satyr  in  the  style  of 
Praxiteles  which  it  contains. 

The  adjoining  Sala  di  Selinunte  contains  the  celebrated  *Metopea  of 
Selinus  (u.  1.5-1).  On  the  left,  between  parts  of  the  ponderous  entablature 
of  tho  oldest  temple,  are  three  rude  and  primitive  metopes  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Cth  cent.  B.  0.  (quadriga,  beheading  of  Medusa.  Hercules  and  the 
Oercopes);  then  the  lower  halves  of  two  metopes,  dating  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  (!th  cent,  (battle  of  the  gods  and  the  giants);  on  the 
hack-wall  four  metopes  of  the  early  5th  cent.,  a period  just  before  the 
prime  of  (Jreek  art  (Hercules  slaying  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  Hera 
unveiling  herself  before  Zeus,  Actseon  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Artemis, 
.\thene  slaying  a giant). 

The  stairs  in  the  forecourt  ascend  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  The  steps  to  the  left  lead  to  the  Sala  Araha,  which 
contains  Arabian  and  .Vrah-Norman  antiquities  found  in  Sicily  (door-frame 
from  the  Martorana  monastery,  earthenware  vase  from  Mazzara)  and  early 
Arabian  objects  from  Cairo.  The  Corridoio  di  Ponente  contains  painted 
female  figures  (-Ith-Srd  cent.  B.  C.),  similar  to  the  terracottas  of  Tanagra. 
Beyond  the  cloisters  is  the  room  of  the  ancient  bronzes,  among  which  we 
note  a fountain-group  of  Hercules  and  the  Cerynman  hind,  from  Pompeii, 
and  a ram  marvellously  lifelike.  Next  come  two  rooms  on  the  left  with 
(ireek  vases.  From  the  corridor  on  the  opimsite  side  we  enter  the  (Jahi- 
netto  di  Xumismatica,  an  admirable  collection  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Sicily 
and  of  antique  trinkets.  'Phe  last  room  contains  gorgeous  church  vestments. 

On  the  Skconii  h'l.ooR  is  the  Oallery  of  Pictures,  chiefly  by  Sicilian 
masters  {Pietro  NoveUi  and  others);  a small  winged  altar-piece  by  Jav 
MahiiKC  (1501?),  a gem  of  Netherlandish  art,  should,  however,  he  noted. 

From  the  Museum  the  Via  della  Bara  leads  to  the  W.  to  the 
Piazza  Giuseppe  V'erdi  (PI.  T),  il),  in  which  rises  (he  Tentrn 
ATassimo  or  Vittorio  Ewanneh,  tho  largest  in  Italy.  — At  the  N. 
end  of  the  Via  Maqueda  (p.  149)  is  the  old  Porta  Maqncda  (PI.  D, 
E,  3),  whence  the  Via  Ruggiero  Settirno  leads  into  the  broad  — 

Via  pelua  Lihekt.a  (1M.  F.  G,  3,  2),  a fashionable  evening 
promenade,  ending  at  the  pretty  Ginrdino  ItujJeiie  (PI.  G,  H,  2). 

The  Marina,  offieially  named  Foro  Umherto  Primo  (PI.  C,  B,  fi), 
which  begins  at  the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  C,  5,  (5;  p.  149),  near  the 
harbour,  affords  a superb  walk  and  is  a favourite  resort  on  summer 
evenings  after  6 (music  at  9). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Marina  lies  the  *Villa  Giulia  or  Flora 
(PI.  A,  B,  G),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  public  gardens  in  Italy, 
where  the  blossoming  trees  diffuse  their  fragrance  in  spring  far 
around.  It  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  tho*  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  A,B,G; 
gardener  25-.50  c.),  almost  vying  with  the  famous  . I ardin  d’Essai  at 
Algiers  (p.  232). 

A visit  to  *Monte  Pellegrino  (19G8  ft.),  the  ancient  TIrirkte, 
a bare  limestone  hill  to  the  N.  of  Palermo,  should  not  be  omitted 
in  clear  weather.  (Tramway  No.  4 to  FaJde,  near  the  S.  foot  of 
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tli(‘  Ill'll,  sot'  |).  147;  (lonkoy,  ordorod  in  tlio  town  liol'orohand, 
with  attendant,  4 I'r.) 

The  zigziig  path,  visible  i'roin  tlie  town,  ascends  in  about  I'/^hr. 
from  the  Punta  di  Persaglio,  5 min.  to  the  N.  of  Falde,  to  the  Grotto 
of  St.  Bosolia  (d.  about  1170),  which  has  been  well  described  by 
Goethe.  Near  it  are  a cottage,  where  bread  and  wine  may  be  ob- 
tained (bargaining  advisable),  and  the  restaurant  (oiien 

only  on  Sun.). 

A steep  footpatli  ascends  thence  in  ’/.j  hr.  to  the  2'elegrafo, 
the  signal-station  on  the  summit,  where  we  enjoy  a *View  of  the 
beautiful  basin  of  Palermo,  of  tlie  indented  X.  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
of  the  Lipari  Islands  (p.  146).  To  the  E.,  beyond  tlie  Madonie 
(p.  146)  and  the  distant  Nebrodian  Mts.,  towers  Mt.  .Etna. 

Monuhalk  (tramway  No.  9 and  carr.,  see  pp.  147, 148)  is  reached 
from  the  Porta  Nuova  i^Pl.  15,  1;  ]>.  150)  by  the  Corso  Calatafimi. 
Peyond  (3  M.)  La  Rocco  the  road  ascends  to  the  (•'V4  hr.)  top  of  the 
“royal  hill’  (1148  ft.).  The  town  of  Monreale  (Restaur.  Savoy, 
Eden;  pop.  “24,000)  owes  its  origin  to  a Penedictine  abbey,  founded 
by  William  11.  (1174),  and  to  the  famous  cathedral  (1174-89)  built 
here  as  the  seat  of  the  second  archbishopric  in  the  island. 

The  **Cafhe(lral  is  a Norman  Romanesque  basilica  consisting 
of  nave,  aisles,  and  three  apses,  335  ft.  long  and  131  ft.  wOde.  Ex- 
ternally the  choir  end  of  the  church,  with  its  Arabian  pointed  arches 
and  mosaic  decoration,  is  particularly  line.  I’he  magnilicent  main 
portal,  hanked  in  northern  style  with  two  square  towers,  has  two 
admirable  bronze  doors  by  ‘Ponannus  Civis  Pisanus’  (llSbl.  The 
doors  of  the  side-portal  are  by  Parisano.  The  pointed  arches  of 
the  nave  rest  on  granite  columns,  and  all  the  walls  are  lavishly 
decorated  with  glass  mosaics.  The  roof  (17‘2  steps;  verger,  who 
shows  the  chapels  also,  50-75  c.)  commands  a splendid  view. 

Of  the  Penedictine  monastery  nothing  is  now  left  except  the 
^Cloister.'i,  the  pointed  arches  of  which  are  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  borne  by  216  columns  in  pairs,  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
their  capitals  and  for  the  inlaid  ornamentation  of  their  shafts  (date 
ca.  1200).  Entrance  (1  fr.)  from  the  Piazza  del  Jluoino  by  the  side- 
door  to  the  left.  The  custodian  shows  also  the  garden  of  the  mon- 
astery, where  we  have  a charming  view  of  Palermo. 

Sec  also  Bnrdeker's  SoKtJicrn  Ifnly. 


Pursuing  our  VovAaK  to  Tunis  we  soon  obtain  a line  view  of  the 
bold  limestone  rocks  of  Monte  PeUegi'ino  (p.  IbP).  We  next  pass 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Jtlondetio  and  the  Cajte  Gallo  and  steer  to  the 
A\'.,  away  from  the  Sicilian  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Vastellammare. 
That  spacious  gulf  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Riinta  di  Raisi,  a 
spur  of  ]\lonie  Orso  (2900  ft.),  and  on  the’w.  by  the  mountains'of 
San  Mto  [Monte  Sparayio  and  others). 
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lieyond  Cape  San  VHo  (lighthouse)  appear  to  the  S.W.  Monte 
San  Uinliano  (see  below)  and  the  ^■D(/a(l4'an  hlanda.  The  Freneh 
steamers  bound  for  Tunis  direet  pass  near  these  islands;  first 
Levanzo  (951  ft.;  aneient  Phorhanila),  beyond  which  to  the  S.  is 
Fari<in(ina  (1070  ft.;  ancient  A^Ainsa),  the  larfijest  of  the  }jrou|); 
then  Maritlinio  (ancient  Iliera),  with  Monte.  Falcone  (2245  ft.). 

The  Italian  steamer  cominjj  from  Xaples  rounds  Monte  San 
(tinliano  (2404  ft.),  a solitary  mass  of  Jurassic  rock,  the  ancient 
Fryx,  famed  for  its  tem])le  of  V'enus  Erycina,  and  highly  revered 
l)y  all  the  Mediterranean  peo|)les,  and  next  calls  at  — 

Trapani  ((rrand-Hi'itel,  on  the  quay;  landing  or  embarkation, 
without  l)aggage,  00  c.;  Brit,  vice-consul,  (L  .Marino),  the  ancient 
Drepana  (from  drepanon,  a sickle'),  so  called  from  the  form  of 
the  peninsula.  Down  to  the  tirst  Punic  war  this  was  merely  the 
port  of  the  ancient  Fryx,  but  it  is  now  a thriving  commercial 
place  (pop.  38,000).  The  chief  export  is  the  sea-salt  yielded  by 
the  extensive  evaporation  grounds  on  the  W.  coast,  towards  .Marsala. 
The  coral-fishery  also  is  an  important  industry. 

The  Naples  steamer  next  passes  through  the  strait  between  the 
islands  of  Levanzo  and  Fariynana  (see  above)  and  the  fiat  AV.  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  then  steers  to  the  S.W.  through  the  StraltK  of  Pantel- 
leria  (j).  396),  between  Favignana  and  the  Isola  (irande,  towards 
Cajte  Bon  (Arabic  Ran  Aildar,  tlie  Roman  Pnnnontitrinm  Mer- 
cnrli),  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis  (p.  129).  High  up 
ou  this  bold  headland  stands  a lighthouse  (410  ft.),  visible  for 
32  .M.  around,  one  of  the  most  important  landmarks  for  mariners 
between  Gibraltar  and  Egypt.  Reyond  the  cape  rises  .Jehel  Ahiod 
(1273  ft.),  with  its  semaphore.  The  islands  to  the  W.  are  Zemhretta 
and  Zenihra  or  Jamur  (1420  ft.;  the  aneient  ^Fyhnnrns). 

The  great  quarries  near  Fl-Aonarla  (the  ancient  A<inUaria), 
between  Cape  Ron  and  the  Rds  el-Aliinar  (318  ft.)  yielded  the 
IMioenieians  the  material  for  building  Carthage.  We  next  pass  the 
.cDwe  de  Tliona ire,  with  its  important  tunny-lishery  (Ital.  fo««r/m), 
and  the  Rds  al-Fortas. 

The  steamers  usually  enter  the  Inner  Bay  of  'Tunis  and  L(d,e 
Bcdiira  in  the  early  morning.  Tunis,  see  ]i.  329. 

The  Italian  Cakoo-Stkamkrs  (p.  14(5)  first  toucli  at  LUuttetlrimmnre, 
del  Golfo,  then  proceed  to  Trapani  (see  aliove),  whore  they  spend  the 
nifiht.  They  next  pass  Fariynana  (see  above),  Tsnla  Grandr,  tlie  lafjoon 
of  La  Staynone,  and  Capo  lioeo  or  Lilibro,  the  W.  extremity  of  8ieily. 

MarsAla  (Ali)erpro  t'entrale:  Leone;  Stella  d'ltalia  ; landinpr  or  einhark- 
ationtiOc.;  witli  lieavy  haagage  l'/.jfr. ; Hrit.  vice-consul,  Chas.  F.  (Jray; 
pop.  58,000)  is  a busy  trading  town,  well  known  for  its  fiery  wines.  It 
oceiipies  the  site  of  Lilybaeian,  the  ehief  fortress  of  Carthage  in  Sicily. 
The  modern  name  is  of  Moorish  origin  (Marsa-Ali,  harbour  of  Ali). 

Skirting  the  monotonous  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily  tlie  vessel  next  calls 
at  Mazzara  del  Vallo  (Alh.  Centrale;  Alh.  Stella;  Brit,  vice-consul, 
• 1.  Favara),  founded  as  Mazara  by  the  (Ireeks  of  Selinus.  hut  destroyed 
along  with  its  mother-city  by  the  Carthaginians  in  100  B.  C. 
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Beyond  Mazzara  we  pass  the  Punia  di  Granitoh^,  the  Rds  el-Beldt 
of  the  Moors,  wlio  in  827  began  tlieir  victorious  progress  through  tlie 
island,  and  tlie  broad  hay  of  Seliniaite  (Seliitus),  wliere  the  grandest  ruined 
temples  in  Europe  are  situated.  Beyond  Cape  San  Marco  we  come  to  — 

Sciacca  (Nuova  Italia;  pop.  25,000),  a seaport  situated  on  a steep 
hill,  262  ft.  above  tlie  sea,  witli  its  mouldering  castles  of  medimval  no- 
bility. Tlie  name  was  originally  Arabic,  ShdkPah.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  called  Thermae  Seliuuntiae,  from  the  already  famous  vapour-baths 
ill  the  caverns  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Sun  CahUjero  (1272  ft.)  and  the  hot 
salt-springs  (132°  Eahr.). 

The  steamer  next  steers  to  the  W.S.W.  through  the  Straits  of  l‘a?itel- 
leria  (p.  396),  at  a little  distance  from  the  shallows  where  the  volcanic 
Isoia  Ferdinnndea,  4-5  M.  in  circumference,  rose  from  the  sea  with  a 
crater,  on  18th  July,  1831,  but  disappeared  on  12th  Jan.,  1832. 

On  the  margin  of  the  shallower  water,  in  a great  submarine  basin 
3900  ft.  deep,  lies  the  island  of  Pantellerfa,  also  belonging  to  Italy. 
Its  chief  town,  off  which  the  steamer  anchors  for  some  hours,  is  on  the 
N.W.  side.  This  volcanic  island,  32  sq.  M.  in  area,  culminates  in  an 
extinct  crater  2713  ft.  in  height,  while  numerous  •fiiniaroli’,  or  smoking 
and  steaming  fissures,  and  hot  mineral  sjirings  testify  to  a continuous 
volcanic  activity.  This  was  further  indicated  by  a submarine  eruption 
which  occurred  in  1891,  within  3 M.  of  the  island  to  the  N.W. 

The  steamer  afterwards  rounds  Cape  Boa  (p.  153)  and  follows  the 
same  course  to  Tunis  as  the  larger  passenger  steamers. 

27.  From  Naples  to  Syracuse  (Malia,  Tun  is, 
Tripoli)  via  Messina  and  Catania. 

From  N.vrles  to  Messina  (201  M.).  1.  Steamers  of  the  Ferrovie  detto 
Stato  (Line  D),  leave  Naples  Sun.  evening,  arr.  at  Messina  Mon.  morning 
(at  Reggio  at  noon;  returning  from  Reggio  same  afternoon  and  from 
Messina  same  evening) ; fares  22  fr.  85,  11  fr.  70  c.-  2.  Societd  Nasiotiale : 

a.  Line  XX  (Linca  Circolare,  see  pp.  131,  112),  dep.  from  Naples  Sat. 
aft.,  arr.  at  Messina  Sun.  morning  (returning  from  Messina  Wed.  aft.); 

b.  Line  V (Uenoa-Alexandria ; p.  131),  dej).  from  Naples  Thurs.  aft.,  arr. 
at  Messina  Krid.  morning  (returning  from  Messina  Sun.  evening) : fares  by 
these  two  lines  22  fr.  85,  11  fr.  70  c.;  c.  Lines  X & XI,  fortnightly  from 
Naples  via  Talermo  (comp.  p.  146)  to  Messina  (fares  50  fr.  10,  33  f r.' 40  c.). 

From  Napi.es  to  C'atania  (258  M.),  the  Linea  Fircolare  (see  below); 
also  the  North  German  Lloi/d  (Mediterranean-Levant ; RR.  23,  24)  every 
second  Mon.  (from  Catania  Tues.)  in  16  hrs. ; fare  36  or  21  marks. 

From  Messina  to  Syracuse  (93  M.),  only  the  Linea  Circolare,  dep. 
from  Messina  Sun.  morning,  arr.  at  Reggio  same  morning,  at  Catania  Sun. 
afternoon,  at  Syracuse  Mon.  evening  (returning  from  Syracuse  Tues.  fore- 
noon, from  Catania  Tues.  midnight,  and  leaving  Messina  for  Naples  on 
Wed.  aft.).  'I'liis  steamer  may  be  overtaken  at  Syracuse  if  we  go  by  train 
from  .Messina  to  Syracuse  (comp.  p.  158),  in  which  case  there  will  be  time 
to  spend  a night  at  'raormina  and  see  the  sunset  and  sunrise.  At  Syra- 
cuse a drive  through  the  old  town  should  not  be  omitted  (comp.  p.  162). 

uSidples,  see  p.  155.  Steerino;  across  tlic  bay  towards  the  J’eitiii- 
snludl  Sorreidi),  wo  enjoy  a doliglitl’ul  rolro.spect  of  A//.  Vesttvinf; 
and  the  liills  around  Najiles.  Eartlior  on  we  admire  llie  bold  rooky 
N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Capri. 

.Alter  l’/4  hr.  we  pass  throtigh  the  Bocca  I’iccola,  a strait  B M. 
in  breadth,  between  the  huge  clifl's  of  Lo  Capo,  the  X.E.  point  of 
Capri,  and  the  Binda  di  Campaaella  (154  ft.;  lighthouse),  the 
extremity  of  the  |)eninsnla  of  Sorrento. 
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The  steamboat  now  proceeds  to  the  S.S.E.  towards  the  straits  of 
Messina.  We  liave  a line  view,  in  passing,  of  the  Piinta  Truyara, 
the  S.E.  headland  of  Capri,  with  the  cliffs  of  the  Faraglioni,  and 
of  the  precipitous  Monte  ISuldro  (1920  ft.),  the  highest  hill  in  the 
island.  On  our  left  lies  the  broad  Gulf  of  Salerno,  with  the  bays 
of  Positano  and  Amalfi  on  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 
Conspicuous  among  the  Neapolitan  Apennines  arc  the  spurs  of 
Monte  Stella  (8708  ft.)  with  the  Punta  Licosa,  and  of  Monte 
Bulyheria  (4010  ft.)  with  Cape  Palinuro  (lighthouse). 

At  length,  far  off  the  coast  of  Calabria,  we  sight  to  the  S.  the 
volcanic  Lipari  or  AEolian  Islands,  the  ancient  Li2)araeae  or 
A<Ioliae.  We  pass  close  to  Stromholi,  the  Stronyyle  of  the  Creeks, 
which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  seat  of  *Eolus,  god  of  the  winds. 
This  island  culminates  in  a peak  (3038  ft.)  with  a crater  on  its  N. 
side,  often  shrouded  in  smoke,  which  is  one  of  the  few  constantly 
active  volcanoes  in  Europe.  To  the  S.W.  we  descry  in  clear  weather 
Pandria  (1381  ft.),  with  its  archipelago  of  smaller  islands;  Lipari, 
the  largest  of  the  group  with  IMonte  SanV Angelo  (1955  ft.);  and 
V ulcatio  with  its  ever  smoking  crater  (1638  ft.). 

Off  Cape  Vaticano  (lighthouse),  a spur  of  the  Calabrian  coast- 
hills  between  the  bays  of  SanV Kiifemia  and  Gioia,  we  sight  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  with  the  Monti  Peloritani,  the  Mgeonius  Mons  or 
Mons  Xeptuni  of  the  Romans,  overtopped  by  A/<.  MJtna  (p.  159). 
On  the  Calabrian  coast,  near  the  strait  which  was  the  chief  scene 
of  the  carthcpiake  of  1908  (p.  156),  appear  the  ruins  of  the  little 
town  of  Palmi,  halfway  up  Monte  Elia  (1900  ft.;  a famous  point  of 
view),  and  those  of  Bagnara  and  of  Scilla  with  its  castle-rock. 

The  *yoyage  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  (Faro  or  Stretto 
di  Messina),  the  Fretum  Siculnm  of  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Mediterranean.  Roth  banks  are  luxuriantly  fertile, 
shaded  with  palms,  and  yielding  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  prickly 
pears.  The  Calabrian  coast,  thickly  studded  with  villages,  partly 
in  ruins,  culminates  in  Montalto  (5424  ft.),  the  highest  peak  of  the 
wooded  Asproinonte,  the  ancient  Sila,  while  we  survey  the  Sicilian 
coast  as  far  as  Mt.  yKtna.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  2 .M., 
is  between  the  Punta  del  Faro  (p.  158)  and  the  Pvnta  Pezzo, 
where  they  are  entered  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sen  ; between  Messina 
and  Villa  San  Giovanni  (p.  15*.))  they  are  Pf,  M.,  and  between  Capo 
di  Scaletta  (p.  158)  and  the  Punta  di  Pellaro  (p.  159)  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  8'’/^  M.  wide.  The  currents  which  sweep  past  the  headland 
of  Scilla  (sec  above)  and  cause  strong  eddies  near  the  harbour  of 
Messina,  sometimes  augmented  by  gales,  gave  rise  at  a very  early 
period  to  the  legend  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  Homer  has  de- 
scribed Scylla  as  a roaring,  all-devouring  sea-monster. 

We  pass  the  lighthouses  of  the  I’unta  del  Faro  and  the  I’unta 
di  Pezzo.  Nearing  the  Harbour  of  Me.sslna,  in  a bay  formed  by 
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:i  sickle-shaped  peninsula,  we  survey  the  ruins  of  the  city  on  tlie 
green  slopes  of  the  Monti  Peloritani  (p.  155),  whose  tissured  peaks 
tower  above  the  sea  of  houses,  once  so  picturesque. 

'I’hc  central  point  of  tlie  earthquake  of  Messina  (28th  Dec.,  1908), 
caused  by  dislocation  or  subsidence,  was  the  strait  and  the  \\.  slo))e 
of  ,A.sproiuonte  (p.  155).  Tlie  lirst  terrific  shock  at  5 a. in.  was  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  hy  a great  tidal  wave  caused  by  a sub- 
marine earthquake,  and  aggravating  the  calamity  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  coast  towns  and  villages.  The  efl’ectsof  the  earthquake  were 
disastrous  also  in  Calabria  as  far  to  the  N.  as  Cosenza,  and  in  Sicily 
as  far  to  the  S.  as  Pachino  (near  Cape  Passcro;  ji.Tll).  At  Messina 
the  sea-wave  rose  to  a height  of  8-9  ft.,  at  Reggio  IV/.)  ft.,  and  at 
Ciardini  and  Kiposto  19*/2-20  ft.  The  area  of  the  seismic  disturb- 
ance extended  to  the  N.E.  to  Pizzo  on  the  bay  of  Sant’Eufemia 
(p.  155),  to  the  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amendolea,  near  Cape 
Spartivento  and  the  small  town  of  P’erruzzano,  the  scene  of  the 
earthquake  of  1907,  and  to  the  S.  to  Riposto  (p.  158).  It  wnis  es- 
timated that  96,000  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  destroyed  amounted  to  about  6,500,000/. 


Messina.  — Aukivai..  Landing  or  embarkation  1 fr.,  or  without 
tiaggage  50  i;.,  but  bargain  advisable.  Passengers  are  landed  at  the  qua}’ 
(Ajiprodo  Ferry-boats)  adjoining  the  old  Stazione  Porto,  where,  in  con- 
nection with  the  express  from  Naples  (steam-ferry  from  Villa  San  Giovanni), 
exiuess  trains  to  Gatania  and  Palermo  are  in  waiting. 

lIoTKi.s  (inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  prices),  all  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  Excelsior  built  of  wood  and  very  fair.  Gr.-Udt.  Regina  Elena, 
Viale  Koosevelt,  to  the  E.  of  Viale  San  Martino,  in  an  open  situation 
commanding  fine  views,  to  be  opened  in  1911;  Grand- Hotel,  K. 

11.  I'/jfr. ; Excelsior,  R.  1-10,  11.  l'/2fr-;  Belvedere,  R.  2'/2-ll'/a  fr.,  these 
three  in  the  Viale  San  Martino;  \'ene~ia.  Piazza  Cavallotti. 

Cah  per  drive  GO  (with  luggage  80)  c.,  at  night  1 fr. ; by  time,  2 fr.  for  the 
first  hour,  and  1 fr.  .50  c.  for  each  addit.  hour;  to  the  Punta  del  Faro  G-7  fr. 

Post  Okkick,  Viale  San  Martino.  — Tki.kouaph  Office  in  the  piazza 
of  the  chief  station. 

Tourist  Aokncy.  Mrs.  Pearce,  Via  Primo  Settembre,  opposite  the 
railway-station. 

JlitiTisii  ViCE-CoNsun,  J.  B.  lleynes. 

The  town  of  JSIessina  was  like  Reggio  completely  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1908  (comp,  above)  and  has  now  only  80,000 
inhab.  as  against  110,000  in  1908.  Notwithstanding  this  catas- 
trophe it  was  finally  decided  in  autumn  1909  to  rebuild  the  town 
on  its  former  site.  Its  harhour,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Alediter- 
ranean,  the  third  in  importanee  in  Sicily,  sustained  no  damage  and 
has  even  now  a very  brisk  trade  (1908;  8589  vessels  of  2,598,647 
tons  burden;  1910:  8148  vessels  of  2,050,788  tons  burden).  The 
gre:it  charm  of  Messina  consists  in  the  beauty  of  its  environs  and 
Ihe  vi(“ws  they  allord,  particularly  of  the  Calabrian  coast  by 
evening  liglit. 


MESSIXA. 
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Drifrinally  iiaiiK'il  Zoiicle  {i.e.  sickle),  Messina  was  one  of  tlie  earliest 
of  the  (treek  colonies  in  Sicily,  havinjt  heen  founded  about  7;10  11. C.  Karly 
in  the  5tli  cent,  it  was  occupied  hy  new  colonists  from  the  Messenian  Reggio 
(p.  l.o'.t)  and  called  Mresaiia.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Messenians  took 
a leading  part  in  almost  all  the  jiolitical  agitations  in  the  island.  In  i’2S 
the  Mamertines,  disbanded  mercenaries  of  Agathoeles  (n.  16;i),  treach- 
erously seizeil  the  town  and  soon  afterwards  invoked  the  ain  of  the  Romans 
against  Hannibal,  thus  directly  giving  rise  to  the  first  Punic  war.  For  a 
time  -Messina  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  even  of 
Verres,  the  notorious  proconsul,  hut  when  it  became  the  naval  base  of 
Pompey,  in  311  H.C..  it  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Octavian.  From 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  by  which  Sicily  was  partly  affected,  date  the 
privileges  which  made  .Messina  a kind  of  free  city  and  the  seat  of  the  Sic- 
ilian opposition  to  foreign  domination.  The  failure  of  its  war  against  Spain 
(1()72-H),  notwithstanding  the  help  of  French  troops  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  two  naval  victories  won  by  Admiral  Diujuesne  over  the  Spanish- 
Diitcli  Heet  under  l)e  Riiyter  (l<i7fi),  caused  tlie  ilownfall  of  the  city. 
'Perrible  pestilences  (the  plague  in  1710  and  cholera  in  ISfil),  severe  earth- 
quakes (in  1783  and  18i)l),  and  the  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the 
Neapolitan  fleet  (in  1818)  had  already  seriously  injured  Messina  prior  to 
its  recent  apjialling  calamity. 

The  ruins  exleiid  alon<r  the  shore  to  the  N.,  from  the  ‘sickle’ 
of  till*  harbour  and  the  citadel,  to  the  GInrdiiio  a JMnrc,  under 
whose  plane-trees  is  a Camp  for  the  destitute.  The  Citadel  itself, 
with  its  broad  moats  and  its  bastions,  is  still  standing. 

On  the  Marina  or  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (formerly  called 
also  La  Palazzata)  are  still  seen  several  palatial  fai^ades,  inter- 
rupted by  archways  and  passages  leading  to  the  parallel  Via  (lari- 
baldi.  These  are  mostly  relics  of  a uniform  row  of  palaces,  erected 
after  the  earthquake  of  178,3.  Opposite  the  ruined  Palazzo  Muni- 
cipale  rises  the  Xeptune  Fountain,  by  Montorsoli,  a pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo  (I.')")?),  with  a colos.sal  statue  of  Neptune  between 
8cylla  and  Gharybdis. 

llcyond  the  Via  Garibaldi  lies  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  with 
the  almost  intact  Orion  Fountain  by  Montorsoli  (1.547-.ol),  a jioint 
which  may  be  reached  direct  from  the  Dogana  by  the  Via  Primo 
Settembre.  'I'lie  Cathedral  da  Matrice),  founded  by  the  Normans 
in  1098,  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir  niche,  a mass  of 
ruins.  The  short  Via  Universita  degli  Studi  led  to  the  S.E.  from 
this  piazza  to  the  Universitij,  now  also  destroyed. 

A few  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  University,  in  the  coast-plain  called 
the  j\losella,  between  the  Torrente  Portalecpii  and  the  Torreide 
Zaera,  and  beyond  the  ruins  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  town,  lies 
the  main  Camp  of  wooden  barracks  for  the  homeless.  Hanking  the 
Viale  San  Martino. 

A good  survey  of  the  ruins,  as  well  as  a superb  view  of  the  straits,  is 
obtained  from  the  old  Porte  Castellaccio,  which,  along  with  the  modern 
forts,  the  barracks  of  the  mountain-artillery,  and  the  powder-magazine, 
has  escaped  destruction.  The  way  to  it  (S.’i-U)  min.)  is  up  the  Torrente 
Tortalegni  close  to  ruined  houses;  we  then  skirt  the  Rotaiiic  (iarden, 
cross  the  Piazza  Venti  •Settemlire  occupied  by  barracks,  and  ascend  straight 
on  the  steep  Via  Castellaccio. 
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The  beautiful  Excuusion  to  thk  Pu.\t.\  dki.  Faro  (cab.  see 
p.  ITjC;  bargain  advisable)  affords  a good  survey  of  the  devastated 
environs.  The  road  leads  from  the  Giardino  a Mare  (p.  157)  and  the 
camp  called  Villaggio  Regina  Elena,  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  past 
luxuriant  orchards,  and  through  the  ruined  fishing-villages  of  Sal- 
vatore dei  Greet,  Paradiso,  and  Pace ; it  then  skirts  two  lagoons, 
the  Pantano  Grande,  or  Lago  di  Gonzirri,  below  the  ruins  of 
Earo  Superiore,  a village  famed  for  its  wine,  and  the  J’antano 
Piccolo.  On  the  Punta  del  Faro  or  Peloi'o  (once  Promon- 

torium  Pelorim),  the  N.E.  point  of  Sicily,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
fishing-village  of  Faro  or  Tort'e  del  Faro,  and  near  it  the  quite 
intact  Lighthouse  (2()t)  steps;  keeper  .')()  c.),  which  comma uds 
a splendid  *View  of  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  Calabrian  coast  as 
far  as  Cape  Vaticano  (comp.  p.  155). 

From  Me.ssina  to  Syracu-se.  115  >[..  railway  in  hr.s. ; fares  22  fr.  60, 
15  fr.  85,  10  fr.  25  c.  (journey  may  he  broken  once;  to  Giardini-Taormina, 
.S0>/.j  M.,  in  1'/2'2  hrs.).  The  quick  trains  start  from  Messina  harbour 
(comp.  p.  156);  the  morning  train,  wliicli  runs  to  Syracuse  harbour,  lias  a 
(lining-car  (dcj.  2V2  fr  ).  The  train  skirts  the  coast,  alfording  fine  views; 
it  crosses  tlie  stony  channels  of  several  torrenti  or  fiumnre,  which  are 
generally  dry,  and  pierces  a number  of  headlands  by  means  of  tunnels. 

7'/.^  M.  Galnti;  i2  }<[.  Scaleffa  Zanclea.  with  a picturesque  castle,  not 
far  from  the  Capo  di  ScaMfa ; 15'/2M.  with  sulphur-baths.  Ileyond 
the  (2.S  M.)  beautiful  cape  of  Said’Alcssio,  with  a deserted  castle,  we  sight 
the  headland  of  Taormina. 

SO'/o  M.  Giardini-Taormivu.  The  village  of  (liardini  lies  in  a small 
hay,  in  a malarious  region.  V|^  M.  beyond  the  Cojio  di  Taonnivu.  Taor- 
mina is  reached  by  road  (3  M.),  by  a bridle-path,  or  by  a steej)  footpath. 
(Diligence  1 f r. ; down,  .50  c.;  carr.  according  to  number  of  party,  2-5  fr. ; 
heavy  luggage  had  hotter  he  left  at  the  station.) 

Taormina  (673  ft.;  San  Domenico  Palace  Hotel,  Hotel  Castello  a 
Mare.  Timeo,  International,  Villa  San  Pancrazio,  Metropole,  all  often 
crowded  from  15th  .Jan.  to  April  and  closed  in  summer;  plainer,  San  Gior- 
gio, A'ictoria,  Kaumachia,  etc.;  Krit.  vice-cons..  Dr.  S.  Cacciola-Cartella  ; poji. 
1000),  the  ancient  Tauromenium,  a highly  picturesque  little  town,  lies 
on  the  S.E.  spurs  of  Monte  Venere  (2900  ft.),  and  is  overlooked  by  a 
ruined  Castle  (1300  ft.)  and  by  the  village  of  3folo  (2083  ft.).  Its  chief 
attraction  is  the  *Ancient  Theatre,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  which  is 
open  daily  till  dusk.  Originally  (rreek  it  was  entirely  remodelled  in  the 
Homan  period.  The  spectators’  area  (rurco),  almost  wholly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  is  357  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  orchestra  (seats  for  persons  of  dis- 
tinction) 115  ft.;  the  stage  is  particularly  well  preserved.  The 

*View  from  the  site  of  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  above  Calabria  or,  in  winter, 
from  the  sea,  imparting  a rosy  hue  to  the  snowy  ])eak  of  Mt.  iEtna 
(]).  159),  and  gilding  the  rocky  heights  beyond  the  theatre. 

IJetween  Taormina  and  Catania  the  train  crosses  a number  of  the  lava- 
streams  descending  from  !Mt.  Aitna.  On  the  northmost  of  these,  near 
Schisd,  between  the  bay  of  (liardini  and  the  month  of  the  Alcantara 
(Arabic  al-kantara,  the  bridge),  lay  Naros,  founded  in  735  B.  C.,  the 
oldest  Greek  colony  in  Sicily. 

•11  M.  Giarre-Rijiosto,  the  station  for  the  country-town  of  Giarre 
and  for  the  seaport  of  Riposto  which  has  a brisk  trade,  in  wine.  It  is 
also  the  8tarting-i)oint  of  the  raihvay  round  the  5V.  side  of  Mt.  Altna 
(‘h’errovia  Cirenmetnea’ ; 68' /a  M.  in  length). 

51  M.  Acirealc  (525  ft.;  Sicil.  laci),  a wealthy  country-town  built  on 
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several  lava-streams  and  much  frequented  as  a bathing-place  on  account 
of  its  mineral  springs  (sulphur,  salt,  and  iodine).  — Near  (bSVs  M.)  Aci 
Castello  we  perceive  on  the  left  in  the  sea  seven  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt 
the  Ncoofi  de’C'iclopi  or  Islands  of  C')'clops,  the  rocks  which  according 
to  Grreek  myth  the  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  crafty  Ulvsses 

59‘/a  M.  Catania,  see  p.  160. 

Running  inland  the  tram  enters  the  Piana  di  Catania,  the  plain  of 
the  rivers  Simeto  and  Gornalunga,  which  is  often  Hooded  in  winter.  This 
was  the  region  of  the  LneMnjgonian  Fields  of  antiquity,  extolled  by  Cicero 
as  the  ‘uberrima  Sicilim  pars’,  and  still  the  granary  of  the  island.  To  the 
right,  beyond  the  Monti  Cartina,  in  a malarious  district  lies  the  Laao 
di  Lentini,  the  largest  lake  in  .Sicily.  On  the  left,  beyond  (77'/o  >1.) 
ixntuu,  Greek  Ijcontinoi,  is  the  swampy  lagoon  Pantano  di  Carlentini 
\\  e pass  numerous  salt-works  and  snow-white  pyramids  of  sea-salt. 

01  M.  Augusta  (the  ancient  Xqjhojtia),  a seaport  with  16,000  inhah 
hes  in  a site  similar  to  that  of  Syracuse,  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Bau 
ofMegara,  which  is  hounded  by  the  headlands  of  SanUi  Croce.  Santa 
I (p.  162).  9«'/.jM.  Megara  Iblea,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Greek 

colony  of  llyble.a.  On  the  left  is  the  Pctiisola  Magiiisi,  the 

ancient  Ihapsos,  on  the  N.  aide  of  which  lay  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians 
during  their  expedition  against  Syracuse  (p.  IC.’l). 

The  train  passes  the  small  bay  of  Trogilos,  where  the  fleet  of  Mar- 
cellus  once  anchored  (p.  163),  and  a tunny-lishery  (tonnara),  runs  through 
a cutting,  and  skirts  the  limestone  plateau  near  ('ape  Santa  Panagia.  To 
the  1®“^®  ha'’!  a fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  modern  town,  and  at  length 
reach  the  (115  M.)  harbour-station  of  Syracuse  (p.  162). 


Fkom  Mkssina  to  (8  M.)  Kkggio,  a delightful  trip,  especially 
by  morning  light,  either  by  one  of  the  steamers  mentioned  at 
p.  ir)4  or  by  one  of  the  ferry-boats  (comp.  p.  1.56).  To  (he  left 
nearly  opposite  Messina,  is  the  little  town  of  Villa  San  Giovanni 
(p.  155),  now  in  ruins,  as  are  also  the  villages  of  Cafona,  Gallino 
Archi,  and  otliers  farther  to  the  8.  ’ 

Reggio  (Alb.  Veneto-Trentino,  a temporary  hotel-restaurant), 
before  the  earthquake  of  1908  a town  of  35,000  inhab.,  called 
liegyio  Calabria  to  distinguish  it  from  Reggio  in  the  Emilia,  lies 
at  the  W.  base  of  the  (p.  15,5).  The  ancient  Rheyhim, 

originally  a Eubojan  colony,  but  occupied  by  new  Messenian  settlers 
in  723  B.C.,  has  been  de.stroyed  eight  limes  in  war  and  twice  by 
earthquakes  (1783  and  1908).  Its  last  di.sa.ster  was  most  appalling 
in  the  upper  quarters.  Along  the  shore  and  in  the  piazzas  the 
survivors  are  now  living  in  huts.  The  Strada  Reggio  Canipl 
above  the  town  offers  a beautiful  view  especially  towards  evening. 

On  the  VoYAGK  to  Cata.nia  we  enjoy  a splendid  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  straits  as  far  as  the  Punta  del  Faro  (p.  158),  and  later 
of  the  coast  of  Calabria  from  the  Pnida  di  Pellaro  (p.  155)  to  the 
Capo  delVArmi.  On  the  .Sicilian  coast  rise  the  Monti  Peloritanl 
(p-  15.5)  and  the  majestic  Mt.  xFAna  (10,958  ft.;  Ital.  FAna),  the 
highest  volcano  in  Europe,  with  its  countless  minor  craters  and  the 
great  the  remains  of  the  enormous  oldest  crater, 

In,  ■ bounded  by  rocky  slopes  of  1900-3900  ft.  in  height, 

the  view  is  specially  striking  beyond  Taormina  (ji.  158).  and  we 
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obtain  also  a good  idea  of  the  volume  and  the  direction  of  the  old 
lava-streams.  After  sixteen  yeai’s’  quiescence  fresh  flows  of  lava 
were  emitted  in  the  Valle  del  Bove  in  1908  and  from  the  volcano’s 
S.  slope  in  1910. 

Beyond  Acireale  (p.  158)  and  Cape  Mulini,  the  N.  limit  of  the 
broad  Bay  of  Catania,  we  sight  the  Scoyli  de’  Ciclopi  (p.  159). 
As  we  enter  the  harbour  of  Catania  we  have  a fine  view  of  the  8. 
side  of  ^tna. 

Catania.  — Arrival.  The  steamers  anchor  in  the  Nuovo  Porto 
(PI.  P,  G,  6),  whence  passengers  are  rowed  (60  c. ; with  baggage  1 fr.)  to 
the  Dof/ana  (PI.  F,  G,  5)  in  the  Porto  Vecchio,  a harbour  very  niucli 
contracted  l)y  the  lava-stream  of  1669  (see  below). 

Hotels.  ^Graoide  Bretagne  (PI.  a;  F,  4),  Via  Lincoln,  1?.  3'/2-l>)  B- 
l'/2)  d6j.  31/21  B-  5’/2fr. ; ^Bristol  & du  Globe  (PI.  c;  E,  4),  Via  Santa  Maria 
del  Rosario,  R.  3V.2-6,  B.  IV21  dej.  8,  1).  d'/^fr. ; Centrale  Europa  (PI.  d; 
E,  5),  cor.  of  tbe  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  Via  Raddusa,  R.  2>/.2-4,  omn.  fr., 
well  spoken  of;  and  others. 

Restaurants.  Marconi,  Piazza  Universita  13,  good;  Savoia,  Via 
Marietta  15,  behind  the  Municipio.  — Va/fe  Tricomi,  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea 
80;  Caff’6  Amato,  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  151. — Birreria  Svizaera,  Via  Stesi- 
coro Etnea  139  (dej.  2V.2,  D.  3 fr.),  music  in  the,  evening,  good. 

Steamhoat  Agents.  Societd  Xazionale,  Piazza  Duca  di  Genova  18 
(PI.  F,  5) ; North  German  Lloyd,  Munzone,  Mineo,  & Co.,  same  piazza.  No.  3. 

British  Vice-Consul,  IV.  A.  FraneJi.  — Post  & Telegraph  Office 
(PI.  E,  4),  Via  Manzoni. — English  Church  Services. 

Tramways.  The  chief  line  is  from  the  railway-station  (Staziouo 
Sicula;  PI.  H,  4)  through  Corso  Vittorio  Emaiiuele  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
(PI.  E,  5);  then  to  the  N.  through  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  to  the  ‘Ingresso’ 
of  Villa  Bellini  (PI.  E,  2)  and  Piazza  Oioeni.  — Car  40  (at  night  50)  c.  per 
ilrive:  first  hour  fr.  (two-horse  2 fr.  80  c.). 

Catania,  a wealthy  town  of  162,000  inhab.,  the  largest  in 
Sicily  after  Palermo,  the  seat  of  a university,  a bishop,  and  a nat- 
ural science  academy,  has  lately  become  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  island,  especially  those  of  tbe  extremely  fertile  en- 
virons. Katana,  founded  like  Naxos  by  Eubmans,  about  729  B.C., 
became  famous  as  the  home  of  Charondas,  the  framer  of  the  earl- 
iest Greek  code  of  law  (about  640).  In  the  Athenian  and  Syra- 
cusan war  (p.  163)  it  formed  the  .Mhenian  base  of  attack.  Katana 
was  one  of  the  first  places  in  Sicily  occuiiied  by  the  Komans,  and 
under  their  sway  became  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  the 
island.  In  the  middle  ages  it  vied  for  a time  with  Palermo  and 
Messina  as  a favourite  residence  of  the  Aragon  sovereigns.  It  has 
repeatedly  sufl’ered  severely  from  the  eruptions  of  Mt.  ,Etna  (espec- 
ially in  122  B.C.  and  in  1669)  and  from  earthquakes  (1169  and 
1 ()93),and  the  present  town  has  been  built  almost  entirely  since  1693. 

From  the  Porto  Vecchio,  into  which  falls  the  brook  Amenana 
after  passing  through  the  lava  under  the  town,  we  walk  through 
the  Pescheria  (fish  and  jirovision  market)  to  the  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  E,  5;  visible  from  the  sea),  begun  by  the  Nor- 
man Bogor  1.  with  materials  from  the  ancient  theatre  (ji.  161). 
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but  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1169.  In  the 
choir  repose  the  Aragon  sovereigns  of  the  14th  cent.;  in  the  rio-ht 
side-apse  are  treasured  the  remains  of  St.  Agatha,  who,  like  St.  Ro- 
salia (p.  152),  was  one  of  the  most  famous  saints  of  Sicily,  and 
whose  veil  is  said  to  have  diverted  the  lava-stream  of  16(59  (I’l.  R 
1-3)  from  the  city  at  a point  near  the  Benedictine  monastery  (see 
below).  Opposite,  on  the  right,  is  the  monument  of  the  vicerov 
Acuiia  (d.  1494),  quite  Spanish  in  style.  By  the  second  pillar  on 
the  right  is  the  tomb  of  \inc.  Bellini,  the  composer,  a native  of 
Catania  (1802-35). 

In  the  Piazza  dkl  Duo.mo  rises  a fountain  with  an  antique  ele- 
phant in  lava,  bearing  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite.  Past  its  N. 
side  runs  the  Corso  Vittokio  E.manuki.k,  with  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri 
and  the  statue  of  St.  Agatha  at  its  E.  end  (PI.  0,5).  We  follow  the 
Corso  to  the  W.  to  the  Via  Sant’Agostino,  by  the  church  of  that 
name  (PI.  D,  5),  and  here  turn  to  the  N.  past  the  entirely  altered 
Roman  Odeum  (comp.  p.  349)  to  the  Via  del  Teatro  Greco.  Here, 
near  the  corner  on  the  right,  at  No.  37,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 
Aticlent  Theatre  (PI.  D,  4,  5;  custodian  at  No.  33;  fee  50  c.), 
once  a fine  structure,  but  now  so  buried  in  lava  that  some  parts  of 
it  can  be  explored  only  by  candle-light.  The  foundations  alone 
date  from  the  Greek  period.— In  the  Piazza  Dante,  a little  to  the 
N.W.,  is  the  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of — 

tSan  Aiicold  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  or  San  Benedetto,  dating  in  its  pre- 
sent lorm^  from  the  early  18th  cent.,  with  an  imposing  baroque 
church.  The  extensive  buildings  now  contain  barracks,  a school,  the 
civic  museum,  the  library,  and  the  observatory.  The  church-tower 
(cntr.  through  the  portal  to  the  S.  of  the  fagade;  gratuitv)  commands 
a panoramic  *View  of  the  town,  Mt.  .Etna,  and  the^Sicilian  and 
(.’alabrian  coasts,  which  is  finest  before  9 a.m. 

At  the  Piazza  Dante  begins  the  Via  Liacoi.x  (PI.  D-E,  4),  the 
second  great  thoroughfare  of  the  town  running  W.  to  E.,  partly  hewn 
through  the  lava-stream  of  1669.  This  street  is  crossed  by* the  — 
Via  Stesiooro  Etnea  (PI.  E,  5-1),  which  intersects  the  whole 
town,  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (see  above)  to  the  N.  end.  Here 
rise  the  chief  public  buildings  of  Catania,  the  Munielpio  (Pl.E  5) 
tlie  Lniversity,  and  the  Prefettura  (PI.  E,  4).  ’ ’ 

Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  Piazza  Stesicoro;  on  its  left  side  is 
the  cliurch  of  San  Cdrcere  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an  interesting  Norman 
portal  brought  from  the  cathedral.  Close  by  the  N.  part  of  a Rouuin 
Amphitheatre  has  been  laid  bare  (greater  diameter  138,  smaller 
116  yds.);  the  unusually  large  arena  (77  by  55  yds.)  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Colosseum  (94  by  59  yds.). 

Still  farther  to  the  N.,  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa 
JMhni  (PI.  E,  2),  a jiublic  park  with  flue  views. 

After  returning  lo  the  Porto  Veccliio  we  may  follow  the  A'ia 
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Scuto  to  the  picturesque  Castello  Ursino  (PI.  1),  6),  dating  from 
the  time  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  (after  1239).  The  quarter  to  the 
E.  of  the  castle  is  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  old  town. 


On  the  Yoyage  to  Syracuse  the  steamer  proceeds  to  the  S.E. 
at  some  distance  from  tlie  Piana  di  Catania  (p.  159),  affording  a 
splendid  view  astern  of  Mt.  iEtna,  and  passes  Capo  Campolato, 
Capo  Santa  Croce  (p.  159),  and  the  Bay  of  Meyara. 

As  we  enter  tlie  Bay  of  Syracuse,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
plateau  of  Capo  Santa  Panayia  (p.  159),  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  low 
Penisola  della.  Maddalena  (177  ft.),  flie  ancient  Pleinniyrion,  we 
obtain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  site  of  tlie  present  island-city,  and 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  mainland  lo  the  N.IY., 
slretching  up  the  hill  to  the  village  of  Beh:edere  (p.  166). 

The,  entrance  to  the  inner  bay  of  the  Porto  Grande,  now  much 
choked  with  sand,  between  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  island 
and  that  of  the  jieninsula,  behind  the  cliff  of  La  Galera,  is  only 
1312  yds.  across.  In  the  swampy  and  in  summer  malarious  plain 
oil  the  \y.  bank  of  the  harbour  are  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Andpo 
and  Ciam,  the  ancient  Atiajtos  and  Kyane. 

Syracuse.  — • .VumvAi.  «y  Sea.  'Pile  steamers  anchor  near  the 
laiidinp-place  at  the  Porta  Marina  (Scalo;  (minp.  Map).  Landing  or  eni- 
harkation  ijO  c..  with  baggage  1 fr. 

Haii.way  Stations.  'I’he  Central  Station  {Stazione,  see  Map)  is  on 
tlie  Floridia  road  tp.  !(>.')),  1 M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  The  expresses 
run  down  to  the  Stazione  Porto. 

Hotels  (advisalile  to  ask  charges  beforehand).  *Graiid-lfdt.  ^'itl^t 
I’oliti  (Y.  P.  on  the  Map),  on  the  mainland,  near  and  in  the  Latomia  dei 
Cappiiccini  (p.  lU.')),  with  heaiitifnl  garden  and  fine  views,  ]{.  -l-S,  B.  1'/.^. 
dej.  1).  .t.  pens.  10-1(),  omn.  I'/a  fr. ; *Jl6t.  des  Etrani/ers  (formerly 
t'o.w  PoUti),  nmir  tlie  Arctlmsa  P’ountain,  similar  charges ; *•  Grand- 1 lot (i, 
Piazza  Mazziiii,  close  to  the  busy  harbour,  similar  charges.  — Second-class: 
Alb.  Roma.  Via  Homa  til,  U.  13/4-8  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Alh.  Firenze,  Via 
Honia  78.  H.  from  I’/afr-i  Alb.  Vavour,  Via  Savoia,  behind  the  Dogana. 
K.  I'/j-Sfr. ; these  three,  with  restaurants  (Ital.  cuisine). 

Cake.  Croce  di  Saroiu,  Piazza  del  Diiomo. 

('aus.  (Night  fares  from '/.j  hr.  after  sunset  till  sunrise.  P'ares  should 
he  ascertained  before  starting.)  Per  drive  in  the  town  (inel.  harbour- 
station)  10  e.,  with  jiair  1 fr.,  at  night  70  c.  or  I'/afr. ; to  or  from  chief 
station  05  c.  or  1'/.^  fr.,  at  niglit  90  c.  or  1 fr.  90  c.  (luggage  over  25  kilo.s 
or  55  lbs.  25,  over  50  kilos  or  1 cwt.  50  c.) ; first  hour  I'/j  or  2'/2  fr.,  each 
addit.  '/a  hr.  00  c.  or  Vl.^fr. — For  a long  drive  it  is  best  to  choose  one’s 
own  vehicle  in  the  Piazza  del  Diiomo.  For  an  afternoon  (noon  till  ‘/j  hr. 
after  sundown)  5 or  10  fr.,  whole  day  10  or  20  fr.  Cheaper  fares  may 
generally  be  agreed  upon  out  of  the  season. 

Steamboat  Aoents.  — Societd.  Nazionide,  Via  Ruggiero  Settimo  88, 
close  to  the  Dogana;  llnnjiarian  Adria  Vo.,  also  Llond's  Affcnis,  (iaet. 
Hozzanca  & I'’iglio. 

BuiTisii  ViCK-t’oNsi’i.,  Joseph  Lobb.  — Post  & Telkouacii  Okkice,  Via 
Roma.  ’ 

Fnulisu  ('iirucn  Sekvice  in  winter. 

One  Day.  The  chief  sights  in  the  modern  town  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  Museum,  and  the  Arethmsa  Fountain  (p.  101).  The  greater  part  of  the 
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(lay  should  be  devoted  to  the  ancient  town.  The  most  interesting  places 
there  (the  Eiiryelus  excepted)  may  he  visited  by  carriage  in  3-1  hrs.: 
Latomia  dei  Cappuccini  (p.  165),  Catacombs  of  San  Giovanni  (p.  165),  Amphi- 
theatre (p.  166),  Hiero’s  Altar  (p.  166).  Greek  Theatre  (p.  166;  best  towards 
sunset  for  the  sake  of  the  view).  Walkers  should  ferry  direct  from  the 
Prigioni  in  the  town  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Porto  Piccolo  (10  c.). 

tSijracKJse,  Ital.  Siracma,  the  most  populous  town  in  Sicily  in 
ancient  times,  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  the  Hellenic 
cities,  now  a mere  sliadow  of  its  glorious  past,  with  27,000  inhab. 
only,  lies  on  an  island  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
strait.  It  was  founded  under  the  name  of  Si/racmae  by  Corinthians, 
in  734  B.  C.,  on  the  island  then  called  Ortijyia,  where  a Phoenician 
settlement  had  perhaps  alnuidy  existed.  Endless  party  conflicts 
between  the  nobles  and  the  townspeople  led  in  485  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  tyrant  Geli)H  of  Gela,  who  made  Syracuse  his  res- 
idence. In  alliance  with  Tkeron  of  Aeragas  (Girgenti)  he  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himera  in  480,  the  same 
year  in  wliich  the  victory  of  Salamis  (p.  500)  saved  the  motlier- 
country  from  destruction.  The  Syracusans  thereafter  gradually 
extended  their  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  till  the  year  415 
when  to  their  dismay  the  Athenians,  instig.ated  by  Alcibiades,  inter- 
vened in  Sicilian  polities,  and  witli  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Catana  and  Leontinoi  (j).  150)  j)roccedcd  to  l)e.siege  the 
city.  In  41.3  the  might  of  Athens  was  for  ever  shattered  before  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  but  tlie  dread  of  being  attacked  anew  by  the 
Carthaginians  induced  the  Syracusans  to  entrust  their  government 
to  the  tyrant  Dioiiijsim  I.  (406-.307),  next  to  the  Persian  monarchs 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age,  who  refortilied  and  embellished 
the  city.  The  tyrant  AyathnclcH  (317-280)  conducted  a brilliant 
expedition  against  Carthage,  but  without  permanent  success.  The 
last  phase  of  the  glory  of  Syracuse  was  witnessed  in  the  long  reign 
of  lliei'o  II.  (275-21()).  As  the  Syracusans,  after  his  death,  allied 
themselves  with  Hannibal,  their  city  was  besieged  by  Marrellm 
in  214-212,  and  iifter  its  capture  was  sacked  and  destroyed.  Since 
then  it  has  never  again  taken  any  part  in  political  life,  but  in  spite 
of  its  downfall  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  while  the  l)eauty  of  its  environs  is  hardly  less 
fascinating  than  the  monuments  of  its  glorious  past. 


a.  The  Modern  Town. 

From  the  harbour-station  (p.  1(12)  the  broad  Corso  Umberto 
Primo  (p.  165)  crosses  the  strait  to  the  island  on  which  lies  the 
Modern  Town,  whose  narrow  winding  streets  are  still  of  mediteval 
ty])e.  A pleasant  walk,  with  a view  of  .Mt.  .Etna,  is  by  the  I'oro 
Vittorio  Krnanuele  Secondo  and  Punseygio  Aretn^a,  leading  from 
the  Piazza  Mazzini  and  the  landing-place  (p.  1621  along  the  harbour. 
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Tn  the  groiiiuls  at  the  S.  end  of  the  pronieiiade  is  a statue  of  the 
famous  mathematician  Archimedes,  who  defended  his  native  city 
against  Marcellus.  Near  it  is  the  Fontana  Aretusa,  enclosed  by 
papyrus-shrubs.  From  this  point  the  Via  Maniace  leads  to  the  S.E. 
to  the  Gastello  Maniace,  a Hohenstaufeu  castle  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  island,  completed  under  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1239,  but  now- 
modernized.  To  the  N.  of  the  Fontana  lies  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

The  Cathedral  is  built  into  a Doric  temple,  probably  of 
Minen'a,  the  beauty  of  which  w-as  extolled  by  Cicero  in  his  oration 
against  Verres  (p.  157).  It  stood  on  a basement  of  three  steps, 
about  61  yds.  long  and  24  yds.  broad.  The  ancient  columns  with 
their  entablature  still  project  on  tlie  N.  side,  and  in  the  interior 
nineteen  columns  also  are  visible. 

The  Archaeological  Museum,  opposite  the  catliedral,  to  the 
N.W.,  contains  valuable  antiquities,  mostly  Sicilian,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  dow-u  to  the  Christian  period.  Adm.  on  week-days,  Ocl.- 
.fune  9-3,  .luly-Sept.  S-2,  Ifr. ; Sun.  (not  all  rooms  accessible) 
10-2,  free. 

(inouND  Floor.  In  Room  I,  Early -Christian  inscriptions  and  tlie 
sarcophagus  of  Adelfla  (5th  cent.)  from  the  catacombs  of  San  Giovanni 
(p.  165).  In  Rooms  III-V,  Greek  inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  cinerary  urns, 
and  architectural  fragments.  Room  VI.  Kartheinvare  sarcophagi  from  Gela 
(6-5th  cent.  B.C.),  Hellenistic  and  Roman  sculptures.  Room  VII.  Chiefly 
(rrcek  sculptures.  In  Room  VIII,  a fine  Venus  Anadyomene  (Hellenistic). 

The  Staircase  and  First  Floor  (Rooms  XI  and  XVII-XIX)  contain 
the  ancient  historical  collection,  showing  the  progress  of  Sicilian  culture 
from  the  pro-Greek  period  (from  the  15th  cent.)  down  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
— Rooms  XII,  XIII.  Greek  vases  from  Sicily  and  Loiver  Italy,  archaic 
lironzes  and  coins  from  ancient  Sicily.  Rooms  XIV-XVI.  Terracottas. 

The  mediaeval  and  modern  collections  of  the  Museum  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Palazzo  Bellomo,  a building  of  the  15th  cent.,  in  the  Via 
llapodieci  running  to  the  E.  from  the  Fontana  Aretusa. 

The  Via  Cavour  loads  to  the  N.  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
to  the  Via  Diana,  where  ou  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  the  so-called 
J'emjile  of  Diana  (keys  at  the  barber's  opposite;  fee  30  c.),  but 
uow  believed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Sipollo.  'This  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  Greek  temples.  In  front  stood  two  rows  of  six 
columns  each.  The  side-walls  ivere  of  unusual  length  and  w’erc 
each  probably  flanked  by  nineteen  columns. 


b.  The  Ancient  City. 

liOng  before  the  Athenian  campaign  (p.  163)  Ancient  Syuacttse 
had  extended  her  boundaries  far  beyond  her  island  of  Orhigia  and 
across  the  high  plateau  to  the  N.  to  the  bay  of  Trogilos'  and  the 
present  tonnara  near  Cape  Santa  Pauagia  (p.  159).  The  earliest 
extension  consisted  in  the  Achradina,  the  smaller  half  of  which 
lay  betw’eeu  the  great  harbour  and  the  plateau,  while  the  larger 
half  occupied  the  E.  margin  of  the  latter,  and  was  enclosed  by  a 
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wall  whose  rums  still  exist.  Adjoiuin.^  the  Achradiua  on  the  AY. 
were  the  Neapolts,  or  new  city,  on  a terrace  above  the  great  har- 
bour, and  the  quarter  named  Tyche  after  a temple  of  tl.e  iroddess 
of  i ortune.  The  Epipolae,  the  fifth  and  highest  quarter,  oirthe  AY 
side  of  the  plateau,  was  the  chief  base  of  the  Athenian  besieo-ers- 
but  it  was  only  completed  after  Dionysius  I.  had  (about  402-'38;)) 
enclosed  the  entire  half  of  the  plateau  stretching  from  the  Achra- 
dina  wall  ^^stwards,  with  a huge  city-wall,  and  had  built  the 
tortiess  of  Eunjelus  at  itsAA'^.  end.  The  circumference  of  the  city 
which  however  embraced  a good  deal  of  unoccupied  land,  was  thu.s 
no  less  than  17  M.  Of  the  enclosing  wall  10>/.,  M.  still  exist. 

/ AciiRAniNA.  The  Coivso  Umberto  Primo 

(p.  163),  the  mam  street  of  the  new  suburb  ou  the  mainland,  leads 
in  10  mill,  to  a round  piazza  whence  radiate  thePloridia  road,  passinir 
the  central  station,  and  the  Catania  and  Noto  roads.  The  remains  of 
columns  on  the  drilling-ground  between  this  piazza  and  the  small 
harbour  probably  belonged  to  a superb  Ayora  or  market-place. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  Catania  road  to  the  X.  whence 
an  avenue  soon  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Porto  Piccolo  (fcrrv 
see  p.  163),  now  choked  with  sand,  and  leads  along  the  shore,  beloW 
the  suburb  of  baiita  Lucia,  and  across  a railway  cutting,  to  (2,)  min.) 
the  Capuchni  Monastery  (now  a poor-house).  Close  hv,  on  the 

right,  IS  the  entrance  to  the  — 


*Latomla  dei  Cappuccini  (adm.  30  c.),  one  of  the  wildest 
and  grandest  ot  the  old  quarries  of  Syracuse,  now  clothed  with  rich 
vptation.  It  was  here  probably  that  the  7000  Athenian  prisoners 
of  war  languished  in  413  11.  C.  * 

Following  the  road  to  the  AY.  we  skirt  the  plateau  and  pass  the 
Ctmitero  to  (10  min.)  the  road  coming  from  the  upper  Achradiua 
and  go  on  by  a cart-road,  whence,  by  the  Latomia  del  Casale,  we 
see  the  Catania  road  before  us  and  the  church  of  San  GiovLini 
below,  on  the  left. 


iianEurvanni  occupies  the  AY.  part  of  an  old  Norman  l.asilica  ■ 
steps  in  the  N.E.  corner  lead  to  the  crypt  of  St.  .Alarcian  (4th  cent  )’ 
A monk,  who  shows  the  church  also  if  desired  (fee  »/,-l  fr.-  rintr 
on  S.  side,  door  to  the  E.  of  the  vestibule),  conducts  us  to  the 
Catacombs  of  San  Giovanni,  which  like  most  of  the  cata- 
conib.s  of  Syracuse  and  its  environs,  far  surpass  those  of  Rome  in 

A l>'"-ial-place  (4-7th  cent. 

♦ v'  f ^ * through  the  rock  from  AY 

to  E.  lor  116  yds  and  from  it  .liverge  short  lateral  passages  ending 
in  circular  chambers.  Of  the  mural  decoration  little  is  now  left. 

A little  farther  to  the  AY.  we  cross  the  Catania  road  to  the 

[Sr  to  the  Greek 

neatre.  lo  the  left,  in  5 mm.,  we  reach  the  hou.se  of  the  custodian 
y Is  II'-)  of  the  Roman  — 


1(H)  Route'll.  SYHACrSH.  h.  Ancient  V it,/ . 

Amphitheatre,  coiisliucted  iu  the  time  of  Augustus,  153  by 
130  yds.  iu  area.  Iu  the  areua  lie  mauy  blocks  of  the  marble  para- 
pet belonging  to  a restoration  of  the  3rd  century. 

About  120  yds.  farther  to  the  W.  is  the  entrance,  also  on  the 
left,  to  the  great  Altar  of  Hiero  II.  (30-50  c.).  On  this  vast  altar, 
219  yds.  long  and  25  yds.  broad  and  originally  rising  in  two  huge 
steps  to  a height  of  34' /j  ft.,  were  probably  sacrificed  the  annual 
hecatombs  of  450  bulls  in  memory  of  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant 
Thrasybulus  (466). 

Opposite  we  see  the  Latomia  del  Paradise,  an  ancient 
quarry  95-130  ft.  deep,  so-named  from  the  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  now  clothes  it  (entrance  through  the  gateway  on  the 
left).  In  its  W.  slope  is  the  so-called  Ear  of  Dionysivs  (entrance 
below,  on  the  left),  an  S-shaped  cavern,  71  yds.  deep,  6-12  yds. 
wide,  and  76  ft.  high,  tapering  at  the  top.  with  remarkable  acoustic 
properties.  As  the  tyrant  is  said  to  have  had  prisons  where  from 
a certain  spot  he  could  hear  every  whisper,  tlie  tradition  has  been 
arbitrarily  associated  with  this  cavern. 

The  road  next  passes  under  the  modeiai  arches  of  the  aqueduct 
and  reaches,  on  the  right,  the  *Greek  Theatre  (5th  cent.  B.C.), 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Hellenic  world.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock, 
forming  more  than  a semi-circle.  Its  diameter  is  147  yds.;  46  tiers 
of  seats  are  still  preserved;  the  eleven  lower  rows  were  covered 
with  marble.  Towards  sunset  we  have  a delightful  *Vikw  of  the 
town,  the  Porto  Grande,  the  headland  of  Plemmyrion,  and  the  sea. 

Above  the  theatre  is  the  so-called  Nymphaeum,  a grotto  into 
which  the  aqueduct  (see  below)  was  led.  On  its  left  side  the  Via 
ilelle  Tomhe,  hewn  in  the  rock,  ascends  in  a curve  for  165  yds.,  with 
many  lateral  cuttings  and  tomb-chambers  of  the  late-lioman  age. 

From  the  Catania  road,  '/j  M.  to  the  X.  of  the  hranch-road  to  the 
(ireek  theatre,  diverges  to  the  left  the  Xkw  EvRYEi.r.s  Hoad,  3 M.  long. 
It  leads  to  the  \V.,  soon  passing  the  Cam  dei  Gesiiiti,  to  which  walkers 
may  ascend  direct  from  the  Xymphacuin.  It  runs  parallel  with  an  Ancient 
Aqne.dnct  (‘Acquedotto  Galermi’),  crosses  the  desolate  plateau,  very  hot 
in  summer,  once  the  site  of  the  Greek  Neapolis  and  ot  Kpipolac  (p.  165), 
and  joins  the  old  Euryelus  road  heyond  the  S.  wall  of  Dionysius  I.  A 
little  farther,  where  the  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  village  of  belve- 
dere and  the  Fosto  Seinafdrico  or  TeUyrafo  (617  ft.;  line  view'),  is  the 
Casa  dei  Viaggiatori  (rfmts. ; open  from  15th  Jan.  to  15th  May).  Our  road 
ends  on  the  IV.  side  of  Euryelus,  180  yds.  from  the  custodian’s  house. 

The  *Euryelus  (adm.  50  c.),  the  ‘outer  fort’  of  the  Epipohe,  huilt 
about  400  11. C.,  at  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  Dionysius,  is 
one  of  the  best-preserved  of  ancient  Greek  fortifications.  The  five  mas- 
sive towers  on  tlie.  W.  side,  whence  we  survey  the  whole  site  of  ancient 
Syracuse  and  enjoy  a fine  view  ranging  from  Mt.  iEtna  to  Calabria,  are 
flanked  with  two  deep  moats  hewn  in  the  rock.  In  the  first  of  these  are 
subterranean  apertures  for  sallying  purposes. 

We  may  return  to  Syracuse  by  the  Oi.i)  ErKVKi.es  Hoad.  Ou  the 
S.  side  of  tlie  plateau  it  joins  the  Floridia  road,  l‘/4M.  from  the  station. 
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(TOo<jra|iliical  iind  Historical  Sketch.  Prclimiiiarv  Inform- 
ation   

•is.  Oran 

a.  The  llarlwur  anil  the  Olil  Town.  178.— h.  The  Now 
Town.  18(1.  — c.  Environs  (Fort  Santa  Cruz.  I5olvthl6ro, 
Mors  ol-K(^hir,  Promenade  dos  Falaisos),  182.  — From  Oran 
to  Haminnm  Jtou-lladjar,  181. 

it).  From  Oran  to  Tlcincon 

From  Oran  to  AYn-Temonohent.  From  AYn-Tomonoliont 
to  Tlomoon  viit  Pont-de-lTs.sor  or  Roni-Saf,  IS.”). 

do.  'I'Icnicen 

Mansura,  19:5.  — Sidi  Bon-Modine,  191.  — Agailir,  19(5. 

! .dl.  From  Tlcmccn  to  Nciminrs  via  lialla-Marnia  . . . 

Ondjda,  197. 

•di.  From  Oran  to  iioni-Ounif  de  Figiiio;  (Colomb-Hi'char) 

, via  Damcsmc  and  Pcrrc-ganx 

I From  Damosmo  to  Arzow,  199. — From  Tizi  to  Mascara, 

1 200.  — From  Ain-Scfra  to  'Piont,  202. 

! dd.  From  Oran  to  Al<rici'.s 

Kalaa.  From  Kelizane  to  Mostaganem ; to  Tiaret.  207. 
Mazonna,  208.  — f'rom  Orli'ansville  to  Tdnis.  209.  — 
From  Affrevilie  to  the  Cedar  Forest  of  Teniet  el-Haad. 
210.  — From  Miliana  to  .Margneritto.  P’rom  Bon-Meilfa 
to  Itammam  Rliira,  212.  — From  Blida  to  Berronaghia. 
From  Boghari  to  OhardaYa  vi^  Djelfa  and  Eaghonat,  21.’). 

, d4.  .Aliricrs 

a.  Lower  Quarter  of  the  Old  Town  (Harbour,  Mosqnee  de 
la  Peeherie.  tireat  Mosque,  Jardin  Marengo,  Arehevechd, 

Cathedral,  National  Lihrarv),  222.  — h.  The  Kasha.  22(5. 

c.  Mnstapha-Snperienr  and  Environs  (Museum,  Chemin 
dn  Tdlemly,  Birmandreis),  2‘28.  — d.  The  S.E.  .Suburbs 
(.lardin  d’E.ssai,  Hnssein-ney.  Konha),  2.S2.  — e.  Kl-Biar 
and  Bonzardah  (Foret  de  BaYnenii,  2;5;5.  — f.  Notre-Dame 
d’.Afriqne  and  St.  Pbigdne,  23.'). 

df).  From  .Vlfjiers  to  Tipazn  and  ('herchell 

a.  Via  C'a.stiijlionc 

.Jebel  Chenona.  212. 

b.  Via  Fl-,Vtfroiin  and  Marengo  .... 

^ • • • 

d().  From  AIo;iers  to  Cape  .Matifon  and  to  AYn-’I’aya  via 

I iMaison-Carriic 

L’Arba,  217. — Rovigo,  218. 
d7.  From  .Algiers  to  Itongie  viii  Heni-Mamsonr 
Anmale,  2.’)0.  — Thnhusnctn,  2.')2. 
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i 38.  From  .Alf^icrK  to  Tizi-Oiizou.  From  ('amj)-(lii-M:ire-  i 

j dial  1o  Tigzirt 2r)2  ' 

I Port-aiix-Poules.  From  Mirahean  to  Bogliiii.  253.  From 

Mirabeau  to  Dra  ol-Mizan,  251.  — Taksejit,  2.50. 

39.  From  Tizi-Oimou  via  F^orf  - National  to  Maillot  or 

'razmalt 'ioti  j 

From  Fort-National  through  the  Djciniia  Valley  to  Mi- 
ehelet;  to  Boghni.  257. — The  Jurjura  Mts.  leherridene,  i 

258.  - The  Lalla  Khodidja,  2.59. 

40.  From  F'ort-Nalion.al  via  .\zazga  to  Bougie  . . . ^OO 

Toudja.  202. 

41.  Bougie 202 

Cape  Carbon.  261.  — An.se  dcs  Aiguades.  Jehel  Gourava. 

265. 

42.  From  Bougie  through  the  Chabet  el-.\kra  to  Sdif  . 20') 

f?  r*  ^ 

From  Souk  ot-Tonine  to  Djidjelli.  Mila,  267.  — From 
Kerrata  via  Aln-Ahessa  to  Setif,  268. — P^rigotville,  269. 

43.  From  .\lgiers  to  Constantine  via  Beni-^^ansonr,  Hetif, 

and  Fl-Guerrah 2()9 

From  Bordj-liou-Arrcridj  to  Hou-Saada.  270.  — Djemila. 

From  Ouled-Rahmoun  to  AYii-lieida  and  Klienchela,  272. 
.\i'n-el-llammam,  273. 

44.  From  Constantine  to  Biskra  via  FB-(iuerrah  and 

Batna 274 

The.  IMedraeen,  271.  — Zana.  .Tehel  Touggour,  275.  — Jehel 
Metlili.  Gorge.s  de  Tilatou,  277.  — The  Ames  Mts.,  278.  — 


Environs  of  Biskra,  281.  — From  Biskra  to  Sidi-Okha. 

283. — From  Biskra  to  M’ehouiiech  ; to  Toiiggourt.  281. — 

The  Ouod  Hhir.  From  Touggourt  to  Nefta  via  El-Oued. 

The  Souf,  285. 

4;).  From  Batna  via  LamtnAse  to  Timgad  ...  . 286 

lehoukkan.  296. 

46.  Constantine  297 

47.  From  Constantine  to  Bhilippeville  ...  . . 303 

From  8t.  Charles  to  Bona,  303. 

48.  From  Constantine  to  Bona  via  Duvivier  ....  306 

Announa  (I'hihilis),  307.  — Bugeaud,  311. 

49.  From  Constantine  or  Bona  via  Duvivier  to  Souk- 

A liras  d'obessa,  Tunis) 312 

From  iSouk-Ahras  to  Khamissa,  313. 

.■)0.  From  8ouk-.\iiras  to  Tebessa 313 

Madaura.  Vasampus,  314. 


Ahjerut,  the  eentral  part  of  Barbary  tArab.  Jezlrat  cl-^Ma</h- 
rrli)  and  since  1830  a French  colony,  covers  an  area  of  about  77,500 
sip  M.,  or,  ineluding  the  S.  territories  ^p.  170),  about  342,500  sq. 
iM.,  and  contains  5,232,000  inhab.  (4'/^  million  Mohammedams  and 
730,000  Furopeans,  mostly  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  origin). 
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Ifjy 

II  extiMids  Ironi  (hied  Kiss,  which  was  siihstitutod  lor  llic  Miduija 
ip.  93;  hy  the  Morocco  treaty  of  1345,  to  L'ape  Ihmx  (p.  131), 
the  l)oiind:iry  of  Tunisia,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
lliijhiauds  of  Ahiti/iinr  in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara.  The  arbitrary 
division  (tf  N.  .\l;;eria  into  the  liiree  dejiarteiiienta  of  (trail,  Ahjer, 
and  Constantine  is  a survival  of  the  Turkish  administration.  The 
oro;!;ra])liieal  regions,  sharply  delined  except  towards  the  E.,  are 
the  Tell  Allas  wx),  the  E.  prolongation  of  the  Kif  Mts.  (p.  93), 
fh('  (Ireat  Stepjie,  and  the  Sahara  Atlas. 

The  Tki.i.  Atl.v.s  (Allas  Tellien),  the  most  important  part  of 
this  vast  territory,  consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  (tf  folded  hills 
of  recent  origin,  which  intersect  a great  basin  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  hay  of  Tunis.  The  highest  points  of  the  range  next 
the  coast  are  tlie  Traras  (3727  ft.i,  the  Dalira  (iilSl  ft.),  the  Atlas 
of  Blida  {r)3-t;)  ft.),  the  Jnrjnra  Chain.  (77)72  ft.)  in  (Ireat  Kabylia, 
and  the  Bahnr  Hanije  (().')7o  ft.)  in  Little  Kabylia.  in  the  interior 
rise  the  TIemeen  (jlroiip  ((5047  ft.),  tin'  (tnarsenis  ((5r)12ft.),  the 
Jehe!  Dim.  (7)938  ft.),  and  the  Hodna  Mts.  ((5112  It.),  which  last 
form  the  only  considerable  link  between  the  Tell  ainl  the  Sahara 
Atlas.  The  Littoral,  842  M.' in  length,  with  long.  |)recipilons,  and 
almost  inaccessible  stretches,  has  ever  been  dreaded  on  aecoiint 
of  its  storms;  it  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  (tran,  Arzew,  Alijiers, 
Bonyie,  Philipperille,  and  Bona,  but  docs  not  possess  a single  good 
natural  harbour.  Flanking  the  coast,  in  front  of  the  Tell  .\tlas, 
are  several  ranges  of  lower  hills  (.SVr/n’/j,  as  the  Sahel  of  (tran. 
between  Lonrmel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chelif,  the  Sahel  of  Alijiers. 
and  the  Sahel  of  Collo,  while  the  Edonifh  (ironp  i3307  ft.),  com- 
posed of  crystalline  rock,  forms  an  independent  mountain.  The 
extensive  plains  behind  the  Sahels,  which  at  Oran  are  marshy 
(Marais  de  la  Macta)  and  have  besides  the  remains  of  great  salt 
lagoons  (Sehhha  d'ltran  and  Salines  d'Arzeie).  and  especially  the 
MItidja  near  .Algiers,  once  a bay  of  the  sea,  and  the  J^laine  de 
Bone,  are  the  most  fertile  :ind  richly  cultivated  parts  of  .Algeria. 

The  Il.vrTS-rr..\TK.\fx  or  Great  Stepjie,  an  almost  unwatered 
region,  was  originally  a dei'p  de|)rcssion  between  the  Tell  and  the 
Sahara  .Atlas,  which  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  was  gradu- 
ally filled  u|)  with  the  alluvial  deposits  of  mountain-torrents,  and 
thus  converted  into  a great  and  monotonous  undulating  plain,  23(1(1- 
3300  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  saline  and  gipseous  soil  is  very 
sterile  and  is  only  at  a few  places  adapted  for  the  culture  of  grain, 
but  has  ])roved  suitable  for  sheejj-grazing.  In  Ihi'  depressions  of 
the  step|)e  lie  a nuinbt'r  of  extensive  shotts  or  salt-lakes,  which 
in  summer  are  drv  and  recoy-nizable  onlv  hv  their  dazzling:  snow- 
white  incrustation.  .Among  these  are  the  Chott  Gharhi  (BharbiJ 
and  the  Chott  ech-Cheryni  in  Oran,  the  Zahres  Gharhi  and  Zahres 
Chtergni  in  .Algiers,  and  the  Chott  el-Hodna  at  Constantine. 
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The  iSatiara  Atlas  (AthtH  Sfiharie/i)  forms  the  <rrea(  barrier 
between  Algeria  and  the  desert.  If  is  ‘a  region  of  grand  and  wildly 
fissured  gorges,  parfly  caused  by  ('rosion  in  fhe  pluvial  period,  of 
valleys  worn  by  torrents,  of  lofty  plains  eonverfed  info  niounfains, 
and  of  marine  basins  now  filled  up'  (Theob.  Fischer).  The  chief 
heights  are  the  Montagues  ties  Ksonr  (7004  ft.),  a prolongation  of 
the  much  higher  Morocco  Atlas  (p.  fOi),  Jebel  Amour  (()4()7  ft.), 
the  ]\fonts  ties  Onled-Nail  (5295  ft.),  and,  beyond  tbe  depression 
of  fhe  Monts  dii  Zab  (4304  ft.),  fhe  Anres  ^its.  (7634  ft.),  which 
ai’c  wooded  in  their  N.  half,  and  next  to  (ireat  Kabylia  hav('  tbe 
lines!  hill-scenery  in  Algeria. 

The  Sahara,  which  belongs  to  the  Terrifoires  du  Sud  or  de 
(iommandement,  governed  by  tbe  military  ■Hureaux  Arabes',  con- 
sists of  the  Bassin  dn  Goitrnra  or  Bassin  de  V<)ued  Saonra  on 
fhe  W.,  a plateau  330-2600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  of  the  Bassin  dn 
Melrir,  named  after  the  C^kott  AJelrir,  on  the  E.,  lying  partly  be- 
low tbe  sea-level.  Within  this  desert  region,  which  is  divided  by 
the  limestone  plateau  of  tbe  ^hab,  are  distinguished  the  Hamma- 
das,  or  lofty  plateaux,  with  I'ocky  or  hard  clay-soil,  entirely  water- 
less and  sterile,  and  the  Areg  (sing.  Bi'g),  fhe  extensive  sand-hills 
rising  a few  hundred  feet  above  the  plains.  From  the  Sahara  .Vtlas 
and  from  the  hills  of  the  S.  Sahara  descend  nnmerons  water-courses, 
mostly  subten-anean.  towards  the  plains,  enabling  the  natives  by 
means  of  irrigation  to  form  a girdle  of  oases,  which  like  the  coast- 
plains  are  apt  to  be  malarious  in  summer. 

Climatically  also  Algeria  is  a land  of  striking  contrasts.  The 
rainfall  in  the  provinces  of  Algiers  and  (’onstantinc,  on  the  coast, 
and  especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Tell  Atlas,  is  abundant 
(thus  at  .\lgiers  25  inches,  at  Blida  37,  Bougie  41 'Z.^,  Fort-National 
45  inche.s).  Being  partly  sheltered  from  the  rainy  N.W.  winds  by 
the  Tell  .\tlas,  the  Hants- Plateaux  have  a lower  rainfall  (16- 
20  inches),  which  as  in  the  Tell  often  takes  the  form  of  snow- 
storms. In  tin'  Sahara  Atlas  and  the  Sahara  itself,  where  the  dry 
trade-winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  rainfall 
diminishes  considerably  as  we  go  southwards  (thus  at  Biskra  7,  at 
(lolea  '2^!^  inches).  Fven  in  the  coast-lands,  however,  the  prolonged 
drought  of  summer  necessitates  the  use  of  artificial  irrigation  by 
means  of  barrages  across  the  valleys.  The  teniperatuia'  on  the  coast 
varies  comparatively  little  (thus  at  .Algiers  54'/./  Fahr.  in  winter, 
74°  in  sumuK'rl.  but  the  inoistuiu'  of  fhe  air  renders  it  almost 
unlx'arably  hot  in  sumiiK'r.  On  the  llauts-l’lateaux,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  thi'  Sahara  .Atlas,  and  notably  in  the  Sahara,  there  are 
great  extremes  of  Inuit  and  cold,  the  variations  not  only  between 
summer  and  winter,  but  also  between  day  and  night  (in  eonsequenee 
of  the  great  (‘vai»oralion  aft ('r  hot,  cloudless  days'!  being  very  marked 
(thus,  minimum  at  Constantine  16°  Fahr..  ;it  AVn-sid'ra  171/  ° -ii 
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(rtTVvillu  8‘/2°)  Tougf^ouii  1!1’/2°!  iiiaxiinuiii  :il  Gt'TyvilIc  10!)°, 
at  Iliskra  118°,  at  Touggourt  122°i. 

The  fauna  of  Algeria  is  eoinparatively  poor.  The  Rarbary  lion 
and  the  ostrich  have  been  e.vterniinated,  and  the  panther  is  now 
rare;  but  we  occasionally  see  camels,  hymnas,  jackals,  maned 
sheep  (p.  277i,  one  species  of  ape  (Magot,  INlacacus  ecaudalu.s),  a 
few  poisonous  snakes,  and  the  unduly  dreaded  scorpion.  The  flora 
on  the  other  hand  is  strikingly  rich  and  varied.  In  the  coast-zone 
occur  all  the  usual  Me<literranean  plants.  In  the  Tell  .\tlas  there 
still  exist,  in  spite  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  trees  by  the  natives, 
remains  of  ancient  forests  of  cork-trees  (Guereus  suber),  evergreen 
oaks  (Guercus  Ilex  and  Quercus  ccnis),  Alei)])o  pines,  and  occasion- 
ally of  cedars  (p.  210).  In  marked  contrast  to  this  vegetation  is 
that  of  the  great  steppes,  where  the  saline  plants,  the  meagre  dwarf- 
palms  (Chaniierops  humilis),  and  particularly  the  alfa  ilialfai  or 
esj)arto  grass  (Macrochloa  tenacissima),  of  which  immense  (piantities 
are  exported  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Oran,  proclaim  the  pro- 
ximity of  th(‘  sterile  and  dreary  desert.  At  Rou-Saada  (j).  270),  in 
the  hottest  S.  valleys  of  tin*  Sahaia  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara  we  find  the  home  of  tin*  date-palm  (I’liOMiix  dactylifera, 
.\rabie  nakhi).  whose  fruit  is  the  chief  food  of  the  ])oorer  classes 
and  also  an  important  article  of  commerce,  whose  sa|)  yields  palm- 
wine,  whose  trunks  afford  building  material,  and  with  whose  leaves 
are  made  the  mats  and  bedding  of  the  natives. 

The  majority  of  the  native  inhabitants,  who  in  the  S.  regions, 
away  from  the  oases,  are  chiefly  nomadic,  are  Bribers  (]).  !)4). 
'I'hese,  however,  since  the  immigration  of  the  Reiii  Hilal  and  Reni 
Soleim  (p.  32d),  have  mingled  with  .\rabs  much  more  than  in  Mo- 
rocco, ami  outside  of  their  mountain  fastnesses  have  completely 
exchanged  their  own  individuality  for  that  of  the  .\rab.  The  town 
populations,  especially  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  are  composed  of 
a motley  assemblage  of  ^fai/rs,  ilescended  from  Spanish  Moriscoes 
or  from  pirates  (largely  Christian  apostates),  of  Ktihyfes  (p.  2521. 
Mozdbites  (p.  216i,  Biskris  (p.  280),  and  lastly  of  Kuhiylis, 
ilescended  from  Turks  and  Moorish  women.  The  Jeirs,  jtartly 
settled  in  Rarbary  since  ancient  times,  partly  immigrants  from 
Spain,  have  enjoyed,  unlike  the  Mohammedans,  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  since  1870,  but.  though  thriving  materially,  they  are 
hardly  superior  in  culture  to  the  less  favoured  inhabitants. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  middle  a<;es  .Uojeria  was  historicallv 
inseparable  from  Tunisia  and  Morocco  (see  jip.  95,  187,  188,  322). 
■\fter  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  the  .\tlantic  had  been  colonized  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  whole  of  S.  .Algeria  by  the  Romans,  but 
with  diminishing  energy  as  they  proceeded  fromE.  toAV.,  a period 
of  decadence  set  in.  Troubles  began  with  the  revolt  of  theCircum- 
oelliones,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  j)arty  strife  between  Catholics 
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camel  the  rider  sits  on  a narrow  saddle  and  m’osses  his  feet  (with  shoes 
removed)  on  the  animal’s  neck.  On  the  hroad  pack-saddle  of  the  camel  of 
burden  is  a seat  for  men,  and  right  and  left  are  others  for  ladies,  for 
whom  a kind  of  litter  (attatouch)  also  is  provided.  While  the  rider 
mounts  the  kneeling  animal  the  attendant  usually  ])uts  his  foot  on  one 
of  its  fore-legs  to  prevent  it  from  rising  too  suddenly,  as  it  is  very  apt 
to  do.  As  the  camel  rises  on  its  hind-legs  first,  tilting  the  rider  for- 
wards, it  is  advisable  to  lean  well  back  at  first,  and  then  forwards,  and 
to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  saddle.  Practice  alone  will  enable  the  rider  to 
get  used  to  the  peculiar  gait  of  the  animal.  The  rider’s  head  should  be 
well  protected  by  a pith-helmet  or  other  ellicient  covering.  Luggage  is 
best  carried  in  two  saddle-bags  (gibera)  of  leather  or  carpet,  for  which 
the  natives  ask  '20  fr.,  or  even  in  ordinary  sacks.  As  to  provisions, 

see  ]).  97.  Intending  travellers  arc  ex])ected  to  ])resent  themselves  at 

the  Bureau  Arabe  before  starting,  where  they  may  a])ply  for  a Saharien 

or  Cavalier  du  Maghzen  (p.  S90)  to  accompany  them.  In  some  cases  an 

escort  is  considered  indispensahle. 

The  Monkv  for  a tour  in  Algeria  had  better  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  notes  of  the  Banciue  de  France  or  the  Bauque  de  I'Algcrie  (for  Algeiia 
and  Tunisia  only)  or  in  gold  of  the  Latin  monetary  union.  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  sovereigns  are  always  readily  exchanged  in  the  larger 
towns  and  tourist-resorts.  Circular  notes  are  less  convenient,  but  have 
the  merit  of  being  safer.  Letters  of  credit  addressed  to  tbe  Coinpagnie 
.\lgcrienne  or  the  Credit  Lyonnais  also  form  a safe  vehicle  for  large 
sums,  but  .the  branch -olHces  sometimes  require  a week’s  notice  before 
paying.  The  banks  and  public  offices  are  mostly  open  at  9-11  and  2-5  only, 
but  the  cashier’s  office  usually  closes  at 

Comfortable  first-class  Hotki.s,  owned  chiefly  by  French,  Bwiss,  or 
(Tcrman  proprietors,  are  to  be  found  at  Algiers,  Oran,  llammam  Khira, 
and  Biskra.  Those  of  the  second  class  usually  make  a fixed  charge  (5  to 
12  fr.  j)er  day)  for  room,  dejeuner,  and  dinner.  Charges  vary  greatly, 
however,  according  to  the  season  and  to  the  traveller’s  nationality.  The 
beds  are  very  good  as  a rule,  and  the  rooms  fairly  clean,  but  the  sani- 
tation is  often  defective  and  the  servants  inefficient.  ITnder  these  circum- 
stances the  scale  of  gratuities  is  lower  than  in  Europe. 

As  for  food,  the  staple  of  almost  every  re))ast  in  Algeria  is  mutton. 
'Pile  wheaten  bread  is  generally  excellent.  Among  the  best  wines  are 
the  white  of  Medt'a  and  Mascara,  the  red  and  the  white  of  Tlemcen  and 
Staoiu’li,  and  the  red  of  Itliliann,  Margiieritte.  and  Hammam  Khira.  .\t 
the  Cafks,  which  are  often  beset  by  shoe-blacks  (r/irwfS.-  10  c.),  we  may 
try  a cup  of  ‘Kossi-Bey’  (50  c.),  considered  a specially  good  coffee.  A cup 
of  coffee  or  tea  at  the  Moorish  cafes  costs  one  sou.  but  strangers  are  often 
charged  two  (jio  grafiiitios).  A few  good  Rkstai’iiaxts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  towns,  and  food  also  is  provided  by  the  better  brasiferiex. 
Tobacco  and  cigars  are  much  cheaiier  than  in  France,  there  being  no  govern- 
ment monopoly  here,  but  there  is  a duty  of  llti  fr.  ])er  kilogramme  {'Z'fr,  lbs.) 
oil  imi'orted  cigars. 

The  Post  Offu'e  arrangements  are  the  same  as  in  P'rance.  .\.  favour- 
ite way  of  sending  small  parcels  is  by  samiile-]iost  (H'cbaiitillons  sans 
valenr  ; 12-15  days  from  Algiers  to  England),  up  to  !i50  grammes  (about 
12'/4  oz.).  Inland  jiostage  for  letters  of  20  grammes  (not  quite  ^(4  oz.)  or 
post-cards  1(1  e.,  foreign  25  c.  (for  20  gr.)  or  10  c..-  Senders  of  registered 
letters  and  telegrams  must  fill  up  a form  giving  their  iiaiiie  and  address. 
Postal  orders  and  iiarcel-post  are  not  recommended. 

Dkawiko  or  PiioTOdUAiMiiNG  ill  fortified  iilaces,  if  not  expressly  for- 
bidden, is  at  least  inadvisable,  nor  should  maps  or  plans  be  too  closely 
studied  in  jiublic  ])laces.  With  regard  lo  intercourse  with  the  nativesq 
see  p.  XXV.  The  iiolice  arrangenients  are  generally  as  good  as  in  Europe. 

'I'he  MosquKs  (ji.  XX v)  in  Algeria  are  all  state  property  and  may 
therefore  be  visited  at  any  time  except  during  prayer.  A fee  (20-50  c.) 
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iu‘fd  only  lie  frivi-n  to  tlic  custodian  for  providing  slippers  or  reuderinp; 
special  services.  Smoking  is  forbidden  in  the  forecourts,  and  of  course 
in  the  buildings  themselves. 

'I’hc  Moorish  H.ctiis  (ladies'  hours  12-6)  may  be  glanced  at  in  passing. 

Hooks  (comp,  also  pp.  vi,  ;!2.i).  Sir  II.  L.  I'laijfaii-'g  Bibliography 
of  Algeria  (London,  2 vols.)  goes  no  further  than  Among  works 

on  the  history  of  .Mgeria  and  its  develoiiment  may  he  mentioned: 
,1/.  M’tthl,  li’Al'gcrie  (.oth  cd..  Paris,  li)0«;  .ofr.);  Ihinotcau  vt  Letov nirui\ 
La  Kaliylie  (2nd  ed.,  .‘5  vols.,  Paris,  1898:  25  fr.);  R.  L.  Playfair,  The 
Scourge  of  Christendom  (London,  18SI);  Orahaiit,  Roman  Africa,  History 
of  the  Roman  Occupation  i.London,  1992);  Randall  Maciver  and  Wilkin, 
Libyan  Xotes  (London,  1991).  For  the  liistory  of  art:  Stephane  Clgell, 
Les  Monuments  antiques  de  PAlgerie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1991;  29  fr.); 
IF.  et  O.  Manytig,  Les  Monuments  Arahes  de  Tlemcen  (Paris,  1903;  out 
of  print).  Delightful  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  arc 
contained  in  R.  S.  l/icheng'g  The  Harden  of  Allah  (London,  1901);  Franceg 
E.  AVsh/ft’.s  Algeria  and  Tunis  (London,  1996;  29«.);  Irene  Ogyood'g  novel 
‘Servitude’:  (ivy  de  Mavpaggant'g  novel  .-\u  Soleil  (nouv.  cd..  Paris, 
1891;  3'/a  fr.);  E.  Fronienfin'g  Fn  etc  dans  Ic  Sahara  (Paris,  1857)  and 
Une  .\nnee  dans  le  Sahel  (Paris,  1859);  Col.  Pein'g  Lettres  familicres  sur 
PAlgerie  (Chalons-sur-Marne.  1871 ; 3 fr.). 

The  French  Carte  de  I’Ali^erie  (of  the  ‘Service  (!eographi<iue  de 
PArin(5e’)  is  completed  for  the  X.  districts  only.  Each  sheet  on  the  scab' 
of  1 : .50,900  costs  fr. ; sheet.s  on  the  scale  of  1 : 290.900  cost  90  c.  each. 
Since  1998  M.  Jourdan,  of  Algiers,  has  been  bringing  out  a new  ofticial 
maj)  for  the  north  (1  : 299,990)  an<l  the  south  (1  : I09,99(t)  at  1 fr.  per  sheet. 


28.  Oran. 

Akkivai.  hy  Ska.  The  steamers  of  the  ConiiHiynie  (ienerale  Trang- 
atlantiqve  (RR.  19,  18)  are  berthed  at  the  Qiiai  Bougainville  (PI.  (',  1). 
those  of  the  Trangport  Maritiineg  (R.  19)  at  the  Quai  de  la  Have  (PI.  ('. 
I),  2).  those  of  the  Sariyation  .Mirte  (RR.  19,  18)  at  the  t^iiai  Lamoune 
(PI.  B.  1).  Baggage  is  conveved  to  the  custom-house  (l)ouane:  PL  B,  2). 
and  thence  to  the  cabs  or  hotel-omnihuses.  The  jiorters  (jiortefaix),  mostly 
natives,  are  notorious  for  their  extortionate  demands.  Charges  should  he 
agreed  upon  beforehand. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  dare  Centrale  or  du  P.  L.  M.  et  de  VOvegt 
Alyerien(V\.  E.  1:  p.  173),  Boiil.  Marceau(p.  1«1),  for  Perregaux  and  Algiers 
(R.  33),  Tlemcen  (R.  29),  and  .-M'n-Temouchent  (ji.  18.5).-  2.  dare,  d'Arzev 
(PI.  F.  .5),  1 M.  from  the  hotels,  for  the  line  via  Damesme  (.\rzew)  and 
Perrcgaux  to  Beni-Ounif  de  Figuig  (R.  32).  — The  dare  de  la  Murine 
(PI.  C,  2)  is  the  terminus  of  the  harbour  goods-line.  — Tows  Offick  of 
the  P.  L.  M.  and  Ouest  Algcrien  railways.  Boul.  du  Lycee  5. 

Hotels.  *H6t.  Costiskstai.  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Boul.  StV»i»  1,  corner 
of  Place  des  Amies,  tine  open  site,  with  restaurant.  R.  1-6.  B.  1'/.^.  dej.  I, 
D.  5,  pens.  11-15,  omn.  1 f r.  - H9‘r.  Victor  (PI.  h;  D,  3),  Rue  d’.Vrzew  5 
and  Rue  de  la  Bastille  8.  R.  2'/..,-.5.  B.  D.  3,  pens.  I'/a-S'Aj.  omn. 

'/••-I  fr..  plain  hut  good;  HAt.  m:  TiifiATRK.  Hue  Bosquet,  next  the  theatre 
(PI.  (.'.  3),  new;  Hot.  D’ErRopK  (PI.  d:  1),  3).  Boul.  (.'harlemague  16,  H6t. 
DC  Pkogrks  (PI.  f;  D.  3),  Rue  de  Belleville  11.  both  with  restaurants, 
very  unpretending.—  Hdtels  Garnis.  ♦Royai,  (PL  g;  1),  3).  Boul.  du 
Lyeee  3,  with  restaurant.  R.  3-8.  omn.  1 fr. ; ('kstc.ai.  (PI.  h:  1),  3),  Rue 
de  Belleville  13,  R.  2','.2-l  fr. 

Caf^s.  Continental  (at  the  hotel).  Riche,  and  de  la  Mogqvee.  all  in 
Boul.  Scguin  (Xos.  1.  22.  19);  dv  Theatre,  Place  d’.^rmes  11:  Xovrel 
Aqvarivm  (p.  182).  Promenade  de  Lctang;  dlacier.  Place  Richer  3. 

Restaurants  at  the  hotels;  also  Xovrel  Aqvarivm  (]>.  182 ;;  liragserie 
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(luiU.  Tell,  ill  till'  Hot.  Itoyal . Bonl.  dii  Lycdc  3. 
I'Ktoitc,  Kuo  (le  HolIevilloH  : BrauRcric  Ahacicnnc, 
Cabs  (coitures  de  jdacrj: 


fjood  ; dr 

Koul.  Soguiii  18. 


Hy  day 


At  iiiglit 


l..")0 
2.  - 
2. 

2.r)0 

:i. 


Drive  within  Hio  town-walLs 1. — 

„ to  the  .suburbs  (liaiiliouc) 1.50 

Course  double  (there  and  back,  witli  stay  of  'j^  lir.)  1..50 

Same  to  tlie  snlnirbs ' 2.- 

Per  lionr,  in  tbc  town ^ 2. 

.,  within  8 kilometres  (5  M.)  around  . . . 2.50 

Excursion  of  a wliole  day  (.50  kilom.  or  31  M.)  . . 10. — 

To  Mers  el-Kebir  and  baek I. 

Same  drive,  Avith  stay  of  >/j  i>r 5. 

Night  is  reekoned  from  11  to  0 (in  summer  to  5).  Fares  raised  on 
Easter  Monday  and  on  race -days  (see  tariff).  Luggage  under  15  kilos 
(ea.  3,S  lbs.)  free:  trunk  25  e.,  over  10  kilos  (ea.  88  llis.)  50  c. 


Motor  Cars  and  Bicycles.  Scrries,  Houl.  Magenta  28:  L’Uiiirer- 
.'•v.Vfr  (Sebniitt  & Co.).  Kue  d’Arzew  60:  Palace  Auto.  Hue  d’Alsaeo-Lorraine. 

Tramways  (.from  0,  in  winter  7 a.  ni.  to  9]).  m. : 1st  cl.  15.  2nd  el.  10  e. : 
transfei'  20  or  15  c.).  1.  From  Qnai  de  la  Dottane  (PI.  B.  1)  to  Rue 

(rtlrleans.  Place  Kledier  (PI.  C.  3).  Houl.  MalakolT,  Kuc  des  Jardins,  and 
Place  d'Armes  (PI.  C.  D.  3).  2.  From  (^aai  Ste.  Th4rese,  (PI.  1),  1.  2) 
to  Kue  Cbarles -Quint.  Place  Klidier,  Kne  de  Turin,  Kuo  Philippe,  and 
Place,  d' Annes. — From  Pi..u  i-:  d'.Vkmks : 3.  to  Houl.  Seguin,  Kuc  (f’Arzcw 
(PI.  D-F,  3),  ami  Oainbefta  (PI.  H.  2);  4.  to  Houl.  Seguin,  Kue  de 
Mostaganem  (PI.  D-O.  I).  and  St.  Eiajene  (PI.  H.  I):  5.  to  Houl.  National. 
Houl.  Magenta  (PI.  1),  I).  Bonl.  Marcean  (PI.  E.  F,  I,  .5);  6.  to  Houl. 
National,  Houl.  Sfdiastopol  (PI.  C.  D,  1).  Kue  Dntertre  (PI.  11.  5).  and 
Cinietiire  Taiiiazho/iet  (PI.  E,  h',  5);  7.  to  Houl.  National,  Porte  de 
Tlemeen  (PI.  C.  5),  and  Ech'iiiiihl  (PI.  B.  5). 

Steam  Tramway  to  llainniain  Bon-  Iladjar.  see  ji.  181. 

Omnibuses.  Motor-omnibus  from  the  Place  Kleber  (PL  C.  3)  every 
‘/.j  hr.  to  ^^er.'t  el-Kebir  (p.  183):  ordinary  omnibus  twice  daily  to  Ain- 
rt-Tnrk.  Bon-Sfrr  (p.  181).  and  Kl-Aneor  (ji.  185);  etc. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  i.Pl.  9:  D.  3),  Kne  d’Alsace-Lorraine  7: 
branebes  in  the  Dock  No.  4.  Qnai  du  Sebiegal,  at  No.  17  Houl.  .Malakoff.  etc. 

Steamboat  Offices,  (lenerate  Traimitlautiqne.  Houl.  Malakoff  28; 
Traiisjxirt.'i  .Maritiines , Place  de  la  Kejmbliiiue  9;  Xari{i(dioii  Mi.rfe 
(Tonache  C'o.J,  Kue  Seguin  1. 

Boats.  For  a row  in  the  harbour  (as  far  as  the  lighthouse').  1 |iers. 
.5(1.  2-3  pels.  25  c.  each,  I pers.  20  c.  each  (there  and  back  with  stay  of 
1/4  hr.,  70,  35,  or  30  e.):  one  hour  for  1 or  more  ju-rs.  D/.j.  each  addif. 
hour  1 fr.  S.mi.inu  Ho.vt  to  Kristel  (p.  181)  about  0-8  fr.  (according  to 
bargain:  should  he  ordered  at  the  harbour  in  good  time). 

Baths.  Beth,  Bonl.  Seguin  1 (seaside  of  Hot.  Continental)  and 
Kue  d’Arzew  18:  Dnssap,  Bonl  Oudinot  22.  Mooitisii  (p.  175):  Bains 
Manres.  Kne  de  la  Mos(]uee  5.  etc.  Ska  Baths.  Bains  de  la  Platfe 
Ste.  Thrri'se;  Bains  Flottants.  (irande  .leti'-e  (PI.  1),  1),  opposite  tbe  Qnai 
.Ste.  Tberese  (.ferry) : Bains  de  la  Rrine  (p.  183):  also  at  Bosi  rille  {]t.  183), 
St.  Andre  fie  Mers  el-Kfdfir  (p.  183),  and  A'i n-et-Tnrk  (]>.  18t). 

Banks  (comp.  ]>.  171).  Banqne  de  rAlqerie  (PI.  1;  1).  3).  Bonl. 
Seguin:  Coini>.  Alf/f^rienne,  Kue  d’,\lsaee-Lorraine ; Credit  l,i/onnais. 
Houl.  .Seguin  3:  Crfdtit  Ayricote  et  Coninierciat  Atyerien  (,I.  Tliibaud)^ 
same  street.  No.  7. 

Booksellers.  Ueint-.  Bonl.  Sf’guin  I;  Perrier.  Kue  de  PHbtel  de 
Ville  10:  Vonque,  Bonl.  Seguin  20.  Newspapers  (5  e.).  l.'Kcho 
d'Orafi,  Le  lAb^ral.  El  Correo  EsyaDot. 

Shops.  .Mai.son  t’nirersetle.  Bonl.  Seguin  27:  (irfutrolil.  same  bonie- 
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vanl.  No.  ioliis  (Oriental  {foods).  I’lioTtniUAemc  UiUfrisiTKs.  I.iirk'.  Kiie 
lie  Belleville  !);  SchiifAL  Boiil.  Seffuiu  14.--  FiCTfUK  Post  (.'.vkds.  L'aitpiiri, 
Rue  dWrzew  21:  Cract’i/a,  same  .street,  Xo.  20. 

Tourist  Offices,  i./ibhi,  (falerie  Perez,  Bonl.  Seguin  ; 
tidficr.  Hot.  (le  Villi:  (ji.  ISO);  II.  Ilvckmaini,  Plaee  de  la  liepiililiiiiie  7. 

Consuls.  British  Viee-C'onsiil.  Thox.  A.  Iktrbrr,  Quai  !^te.  Marie  4 
PI.  B.  2).  II.  S.  Consular  Agent,  .t.  //.  Klfonh  Rue  Charles  Quint  14. 

French  Prot.  Church  (7Vni/i/e.-  PI.  i;{.  C:i),  Rue  do  la  Revolution; 
service  on  Sun.  at  it.tlO  a.  m. 

Theatres,  (,'niiut  Thdntre  Mitniciiml  (PI.  C,  3),  Plaee  d’Armes; 
'rhf'dfrr-C'dxiiio  (PI.  11;  C,  2),  Rue  Philippe;  C'injiie-T/nIdtre  des  Xoii- 
C.  I).  Boul.  Xational ; Alhauihrn  (PI.  1),  E.  3).  Rue  d’Arzew  38bis. 

Music  (in  winter,  I-.')  ]>.  lu.).  Bun.,  Promenade  de  Letang  (p.  181),  near 
the  Restaur.  .Vquarium:  Tues.,  at  the  Cerele  Militaire  (]>.  ISO);  Thurs. 
(fortnightly  in  hoth),  Plaee  de  la  Rejaihlique  and  .Square  du  Palais  de 
.Justice;  .Sat.,  at  the  lliqiital  .Militaire  (PI.  C,  2).  — Coxckuts  in  the  .SV(//e 
Miixiatle  (PI.  1),  3).  Rue  de  Paixhaus. 

'I’wo  D.rvs.  1st.  In  the  forenoon.  Place  il'Ariiwx  (p.  180),  Hrande 
Moxqtaic  (\).  ISO),  Promenade  de  l^tataj  181),  Ohl  Town  (]>.  170);  after- 
noon, Belvedere  (p.  182)  or  Plaleetn  tin  Marabonf  (]i.  183).  — 2nd.  Forenoon, 
.Mere  el-Kebir  (j).  18.3);  afternoon.  Promenade  dex  Falaixex  (]).  181). — As 
to  visiting  the  mosques,  see  p.  171. 

(Iran,  .Vraliic  the  eupilitl  of  the  |)rnvinee  of  that  name, 

with  1 1 (1,0(10  inhah.  (29,700  beiiijr  foreifiners,  mostly  .Spaniards. 
Ki.OOO  iMohammedans,  and  IB, 200  .lews),  is  a stron^rlv  fnriilii'd 
place,  the  head(|uarter.s  of  an  army  corps  and  a torpedo-hoal  station, 
and  has  been  an  episcopal  see  since  1807.  Next  to  .Mfriers  it  is  now 
the  jrreatest  seaport  and  commercial  place  in  Uarbary.  The  town 
lies  in  44'  X.  lat.  and  (1°  AS' M'.  lonjr.,  on  :i  bay  of  the  siiacions 
(ialf  df  Ordn  (p.  J2(i),  between  Jehel  Sn/ifa/i  (1043  ft.;  p.  183) 
on  the  W.  and  the  Paiiife  Pdtiiixfel  (784  ft.;  p.  184)  on  the  E.  side. 
.\t  the  W.  end  the  (piiet  streets  of  the  old  town,  overlooked  bv  the 
bare  limestone  rocks  of  the  Ptc  iVAIiloar  or  ^[(uttaefne  de  Santa 
Craz  (1221  ft.),  a.scend  the  ravine  of  the  small  brook  Paz  el-xl'in 
ov  ( fnrd  PeJthi  to  the  hill  of  the  the  ancient  Moorish  castle. 

The  modern  industrial  (piarters  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  hill  of  Chdteau- 
.Ae///':ind  beyond  the  ravine  of  the  Ain  Panina,  I'xtending  far  over 
the  plateau  of  Kavfinenfah  (about  2.50-390  ft.),  a table-land  which 
descends  abruptly  to  the  sea  and  slopes  n:radnally  to  the  .S.  E.  down 
to  the  plain  of  the  Daijn  Afarselli  and  the  Plaine  dn  Fiijnier 
(p.  185).  The  town  is  defended  by  several  old  forts  of  the  Spanish 
jieriod  and  by  a number  of  modern  coast-batteries,  and.  like  mo.st 
of  the  .Vlirerian  towns,  is  enclosed  by  a wall  for  protection  aijainst 
the  natives,  'i’he  chief  suburbs  outside  the  jrates  are  Gainheita. 
Sf.  Enf/wne.  Lainnr.  and  Eckinvld-Noixen.r. 

Oran  is  essentially  a modern  town,  which  is  beinfr  extended 
and  embellished  with  feverish  zeal,  but  notwithstandin«:  its  French 
veneer  it  derives  a certain  individuality  from  the  preponderatin<r 
.Bpanish  element  in  its  population.  The  Mohammedan  element  is 
diminishing  here  even  more  rapidly  than  in  Algiers.  Owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  the  rainfall  the  environs  and  their  vt'getation  are 
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I’l.  1),  3,  a road  to  which  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  Ain  Hmtiva.) 
Tiic  two  N.E.  platforms,  above  the  Fort  8te.  Theresc  (FI.  D,  2), 
('(•niniand  a glorious  view,  es])ecially  towards  rveiiiiig,  of  the  bold 
coast  as  far  as  the  Fointe  Canastel  (p.  1S4)  and  of  the  double-peaked 
.h'bel  Kahar  (p.  184).  I'he  terrace  on  the  X.^\'.  side,  near  the  Xotivel 
Aqvarimn  (ninsic,  see  j).  177),  afl'ords  a good  view  of  the  harbour, 
of  .febel  Murjajo  with  the  Plateau  dn  .Marabout  and  Fort  Santa  Cruz 
(see  below),  and  of  the  bay  of  IMcrs  cl-Ki'bir  (j).  183). 

Tlie  Chatk.\u-Nkuf  (FI.  C,  1),  2;  now  military  headquarters  and 
barracks)  was  the  Bordj  el-Ahntar  (red  castle)  of  Moorish  times, 
the  chief  fort  of  the  town  next  to  the  Kasha,  the  Kosalcazar  of  the 
Spanish  period,  seat  of  the  governor,  and  in  1792-1831  the  resid- 
ence of  the  Bey  of  the  province  of  Oran.  .Vdmittance  on  application 
at  the  guard-house.  The  inconsiderable  buildings  date  partly  from 
the  Spanish  occupation;  on  the  outer  walls  and  the  entrance  gate- 
way are  an  .\rabic  and  several  S]uanish  inscriptions. 

c.  Environs. 

(1).  The  old  Fort  Santa  Cruz  (F1.A,2;  1221  ft.;  now  an 
observatory),  on  tlie  /Vc  d'Aidntir.  the  F>.  spur  of  the  Jebel  Mur- 
jajo, is  reached  by  the  Bue  de  Berlin  (p.  179')  and  the  J\»ip  de 
Senda  (h'nz  or  dn.  Bunfon  (l';4  hr.).  .\  very  rough,  shadeless  ))ath 
ascends  to  it,  beginning  on  a stony  slope  to  the  right  ahov('  tlie 
drilling-ground,  crossing  the  road  to  Fort  St.  Gregoirc,  and  passing 
the  ciuqiel  of  the  17c/y/c  de  Santa  Crvz  (FI.  1;  1024  ft.;  view'), 
it  may  be  reached  also  by  a bridle-path  through  the  Bat  in  de.s 
Plantenrs  (PI.  .V,  B,  2,  3),  the  gorge  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bois 
des  Plantenrs.  The  fort  was  built  in  1700,  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
barbarescos  in  1708  and  1792,  and  restored  in  18f)().  It  has  always 
been  connected  with  the  Chateau-Xcuf  (see  above)  by  an  under- 
ground ))assage,  3 M.  long.  The  )ilatform  commands  a line  view  of 
Oran  and  the  bay  of  Mers  el-Kebir  (custodian  30-30  c.). 

The  BKi.vknEUK  is  a mori'  interesting  point.  AVe  follow  the  road 
from  the  Porte  du  Santon  (sec  above),  jiassing  the  drilling-ground, 
and  crossing  tlie  (8  min.)  Bavin  de.s  l'Janienrn.  Xow  called  the 
(dimnin  des  Plantenrs  (Pj.  B,  .3),  the  road  ascends  in  windings 
through  the  Boih  den  Blantenr.Sy  a plmisant  pini'-grove  on  the  S. 
slope  ot  ,/ehel  Mnrjaja,  where  jackals  are  soiiK'times  seen.  'I'o  the 
right,  halfway  up.  a path  (linger-]iost)  diverges  to  the  (10  iiiin.) 
"Belvedere  (PI.  .\,3;  rfiiits.i,  a kind  of  temple  where  we  enjoy 
a siqierb  view  of  Oran.  AVe  may  now  eillu'i’  go  on  to  the  Plateau 
du  Marabout,  or  else  ri'tiiru  to  thi*  town  by  the  very  attractive  S. 
branch  of  the  Cheniin  des  Plantenrs  (PI.  B,  4),  which  descends 
to  till'  valley  ol  Baz  el-A'in  (p.  177)  and  leads  along  its  left  bank 
to  the  Porte  du  Bavin  (PI.  B,  0,  3). 
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'I’lw'  road  fo  Ihc  Plateau  du  Mai’about  (ahoiil  lIKiO  ft.;  carr. 
ill  aliout  I'Yi  111’-,  I'l’.,  acrordiiiff  fo  bargain)  ascends  fhroujrli 

llie  Boin  di‘H  PlnnleurH  iji.  From  the  end  of  thi*  road  a 

walk  of  10  mill,  to  tin;  N.F.  along  the  crest  of  the  lull,  tlirongli 
meagre  bnislnvood,  and  olfering  a glimpse  of  the  bay  of  Alers  cl- 
Ktdiir  to  the  left,  brings  ns  to  the  Mardhout  Sidl  Ahd  el-Kddn' 
ri-Djddni,  the  chapel  of  a Persian  saint  much  rcA'cred  throughout 
Itarbarv  as  the  founder  of  the  Kadria  brotherhood  (p.  301).  .From 
this  point,  csjiccially  towards  evening,  we  obtain  a s|dendid  *Vicw 
of  Oran,  of  debel  Kahar  and  Jcbel  Oronze  (p.  184)  to  the  N.E.,  of 
the  salt-lake  and  the  bay  of  .\rzew  (p.  litOy  To  the  S.  we  see  jiart 
ol  the  Sebkha  d’Oran  (p.  185),  backed  by  Jebel  Tessala  (p.  18(5). 

From  the  plateau  we  may  cither  descend,  a few  minutes’  walk 
beyond  the  Alarabont,  to  the  left  toSte.  Clotilde  (sec  below),  or  we 
may  go  straight  on,  across  the  saddle  between  the  .Tebel  Aliirjajo 
and  the  Pic  d’.Vidour,  to  the  (4(1  min.)  f 7/a^W/c  dc  l((  17m/c  ami 
(he.  Sttida  Cruz  (p.  182). 

(2).  1 he  excursion  to  Alrais  kl-Kkhik  (motor-omnilins  and  carr., 
sec  p.  17(5;  tramway  to  AYn-et-'I'urk  projected)  is  specially  attrac- 
tive in  dll'  morning.  We  leave  Oran  near  the  Donane  iPl.  I!.  2i 
and  above  Fort  Lamouue  (PI.  15, 1)  skirt  the  bold  F.  slope  of  the 
Pic  d'Aldoiir  (p.  182).  On  (he  wooded  N.  slojie  of  the  hill  we 
reach  (2  M.)  the  linlns  dr  la  lieinr,  which  have  been  in  use  since 
the,  time  of  the  Ziyanides  (p.  188),  but  owe  their  nann'  to  a visit 
paid  (hem  by  Juana  the  Insane  (p.  7(5).  The  plain  bath-hotel  lies 
on  the  road  above;  the  .saline  .spring  (13()°Fahr.)  and  the  bath-house 
lie  behind  the  rocks  lower  down.  The  baths  are  fre(|nented,  chiefly 
in  sjiring,  both  b\'  Fluropeans  and  natives. 

The  road^  next  pas.ses  below  M.  from  Oran)  the  villa-subnrb 
ot  Sir.  (-lotilde  (197  ft.;  Mot.  Ste.  Clotilde),  with  its  charming 
gardens  in  the  shade  of  the  hill  (path  to  the  Plateau  du  ^farabout, 
see  above).  Just  beyond  Ste.  Clotilde,  in  the  ravine  of  Salto  del 
Cavallu,  is  the  spot  where  Takhfin  ben-Ali  (p.  188)  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  when  attempting  to  escape. 

3*/.,  M.  Poserdic  (99  ft.;  not  visible  from  the  road)  has  a good 
bathing-beach.  J*/,  .M.  St.  AudH  de  Mers  el-Kebir  (oo  ft.;  Hot. 
Xational,  on  the  shore),  a poor  village,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  lies  at  the  S.  base  of  the  fortified  Jebel 
Santuu  (1043  ft.),  the  X.  spur  of  Jebel  Arurjajo. 

'I'he  open  roads  of  Mers  el-K6bir  (Arabic  Mersa  el-Kebir, 
the  great  harbour),  famed  in  Spanish  military  annals  as  Mazal- 
ijuivir,  now  the  naval  harbour  of  Oran,  arc  admirably  sheltered 
Irom  the  A\  . and  X.  winds  by  Jebel  Santon  and  by  a rockv  head- 
land (lighthouse).  Beyond  the  (5  M.)  little  fishing-village  (Hot.  de 
I’Kscadre,  humble)  rises  a huge  Fort,  the  outer  walls  of  which 
date  jiartly  from  the  Spanish  period. 

BAEDKK.Kii’8  Mediterranean.  ] ‘j 
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'I’o  Ain-kt-Turk  and  Hdi-Skeu  (a  day's  oxt'ursioii  from  Oran;  omn. 
and  can’.,  see  p.  17(5;  jjrovisions  should  l)e  taken;,  an  interestin;?  drive, 
especially  in  S])ring,  affording  a good  idea  of  tlie  ))i ogress  of  agriculture 
in  this  coast-region.  Beyond  the  headland  of  Mers  el-Kt‘hir  the  road  is 
carried  round  the  Jebel  Sotdoit,  liigli  above  the  sea,  hy  means  of  cuttings, 
and  then  descends  to  the  fertile  I'laiiie  (/e.s  Aiidalo/ises,  which  is  now 
inhabited  chiefly  hy  S.  Spanisli  peasants.  Its  name  recalls  the  landing 
here  of  the  Moors  expelled  from  Andalusia. 

91/2  M.  (from  Oran)  A'in-ct-Turl'  (Ooft. ; ‘Turkisli  well’),  a little  vil- 
lage, to  tvhich  sea-bathers  resort  in  summer,  with  a church  on  tlie  hill 
(177  ft.),  2I/.2  M.  to  the  S.K.  of  Vape  Fdlcon  (p.  12.5),  from  which  it  is 
sej)arated  by  a chain  of  sand-hills  rising  to  a lieight  of  .597  ft. 

Tlie  road,  now  perfectly  straight,  ascends  to  the  8.1V.,  through  vine- 
yards and  corn-tielfis,  to  (13  M.)  the.  large  village  of  Boti-Sfer  (486  ft.), 
on  the  well-watered  N.  slope  of  Jcbcl  Miirjajo.  with  its  thriving  farms 
where  vegetables  are  largely  grown.  To  Bou-Tlclis,  see  p.  185. 

From  Bou-Sfer  a road,  with  fine  views,  leads  along  the  hill-side,  and 
then  across  the  saddle  (708  ft.)  between  Jebel  Murjajo  and  Jebel  Santon. 
back  to  (22  M.)  St.  Andn'  de  cl-Kctbir. 

(il).  A siilemlid  walk,  espeoially  by  evening  liglit,  is  oirereil  by 
the  ^Promenade  des  Falaises  (1*1.  (1 , H , 1),  to  the  X.K.  of 
Oran.  Tramway  No.B  ip.  17(5)  slionld  be  taken  (0  tlie  station  outside 
tlie  Porto  d’Arzew  (1*1.  F,  (1,  3).  Here  we  go  to  the  left,  skirting 
the  town-walls,  then  to  the  X.K.  aeross  the  harbour  goods-Iiue 
(']).  175),  through  the  Hoviv  Blanc  at  a distance  from  the  battery 
of  that  name,  and  up  the  fields  to  the  (20  min.)  highly  picfurestpie 
margin  of  the  plateau,  whence  we  survey  the  whole  coast  from  Mers 
(d-K(‘bir  on  the  "W.  to  the  Pointe  dc  I’Aiguille  and  Jebel  Orouze 
to  the  X.Fi.  little  farther  on  we  reach  an  avenue  of  jialms  which 
leads  in  a curve  to  the  ('/^  hr.)  tramway-terminus  in  the  suburb  of 
(yanihidta  (PI.  11,  2). 

(food  walkers,  starting  very  early,  may  extinid  their  excursion  from 
the  Promenade  des  Falaises  to  the  I'oiute  Ckiuantd  (781  ft.),  near  whicli 
ends  tlie  road  coming  from  (iambetta  (4  M.).  and  tbence  along  the  slope 
of  Jebel  Kahar  or  Movtaf/nc  den  lAoim  (2008  ft.),  in  4-l'/2brs.,  to  the 
Moorish  village  of  Kristel  (poor  cafes),  finely  situated  amid  ricli  orangi' 
groves.  Or.  in  calm  weather,  we  may  take  a sailing-boat  (see  p.  176)  from 
Oran  to  Kristel.  We  may  now  walk  or  ride  (donkey  2</.2-3  fr.)  up  the 
steep  hill  to  the  saddle  between  Jebel  Kahar  and  Jebel  Kritdei  (197(1  ft.); 
then  past  the  Ferine  Tazovt  (1105  ft.;  to  the  left  the  iron  and  lead 
mines  on  Jebel  liorosne.  a spur  of  Jebel  Orouze:  ]>.  199)  to  the  8.E.. 
partly  through  underwood,  and  down  to  the  (2>/.j  hrs.)  railway  - station 
of  Sdiiii-C'lond  (p.  199).  We  may  there  take  the  train  via  Ddinenme  to 
Arzeir  (p.  199)  and  return  to  Oran  in  the  evening. 

From  (Iran  to  IIanimam  Iloc-ll ai>.7ak,  15  M.,  steam-tramway  twice 
daily  Ohrici'  on  Sun.,  Mon.,  and  'rues.)  in  brs.  ^fares  .'5  fr.  40. 

3 fr.  (15  c.).  'The  line  starts  from  the  X.  end  of  the  Boul.  Mascara  (PI.  0,  4) 
and  proceeds  lo  the  S.K.  via  (4  M.)  7.«  Seiiid  (p.  18.5)  to  (7'/.,.  M.)  Vdlvii/ 
(p.  185),  some  distance  beyond  which  it  turns  to  the  S.IV.  and  runs 
parallel  to  the  8.  shore  of  the  Sebk'lid  d'Ordii  ^p.  185).  12  M.  Arbdl.  on 
the  N.  spurs  of  Jebel  Te.'omld.  (p.  186);  25  M.  St.  Mdtir;  39  M.  Afii  el- 
Arbd.  45  M.  llanniKim  lion- 1 ladjdr  (bll  ft.),  near  whii  h are  the  baths 
of  that^name  (Hot.  des  liains.  jilain  but  good).  'I'he  hot  mineral  water 
(135 - 167'’  Fahr.),^  resembling  that  of  Ems,  rises  among  the  calc-sinter 
terraces  of  the  ler  I'l  Checdl.  A cool  spring  (64°  Fahr.),  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  is  used  for  drinking. 

Excursion  to  .Vitineryhiii,  see  p.  185. 
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29.  From  Oran  to  Tlemcen. 

i*-'"'"'-'''-  Tniiii,  with  oiu'  1st  and  2ii.l  c).  tliroHftli-carriaw.  in 
hrs  ; fares  IS  fr  5.=i.  i;!  fr.  <•..  10  fr.).  Dep.  from  ehief  siTition 
(j).  As  far  as  Aiii  l- ezza  (p.  ISO)  finest  views  to  the  left.  Railway 

Restaurant  (]).  ■>  fr.)  at  Sidi  Rel-Ahhes  only. 

I.  Ain-TemoiRhent,  and 

I ont-do-1  laser  to  (S2'/,j  M.)  'rieineen.  returniiiH:  via.  Sidi  llel-Al)hes  (1’>S  M ) 
intercstiiift;  road.  ' ’ 

l{et\veen  Jjdtnnr  (p.  181)  and  Viclor-Huyo,  suhiirlis  ol'  Oran, 
tile  train  crosses  the  Daniesme  and  I'crrcgaiix  line  (H.  d^).  Hcvond 
the  small  salt-lake  Daija  MoraelU,  on  the  left,  we  enti-r  the  P'laine 
(III  t H/iiie) , on  the  \.  side  of  tin'  Sehkhd  one  of  the  lanrest 

salt-lakes  in  the  'J’ell  .Vtlas,  'iti  M.  long  and  (5  M.  broad. 

d M.  La  Sema  (.32.)  It.i,  a .Spanish  village,  with  productive 
\ eg('lal)le-gardens  and  vineyards;  also  a station  on  the  steam- 
trainway  from  Oran  to  Hanimam  l5ou-lladjar  (p.  184). 

I */r  from  Lit  Senia  diverfjes  the  Oua.n  and  Aix-Tk-moii  okxt 

Li.nk  (from  Oran  17'/,^  M.,  m hrs. ; fares  8 fr.  00.  0 fr.  1.5,  1 fr.  l!0  e.).  The 

(1>.  1«2).  near  the  Sehkha  d'Oran. 
1.^ M.  Mi>tscnjhin  (SOU  ft. ; Hot.  des  Vovafrenrs , Hot.  de  la  I’aix  . both 
poor;  pop.  1100),  situated  M.  to  the  8.\V.  of  Oran  hv  the  Tleineen 
loarl,  a spot  mueh  visited  from  Oran,  jiossessing  a larffc  iiepiniere  or 
nursery,  and  several  monastie  foundations;  eharminir  walk  to  the  (2' .M  ) 
K«em  >1,-  Id  [ through  luxuriant  orange,  lemon,  mandarin ‘ and 

(205  ft.),  whence  a road  leads  vii'i  the 
(p.  181).  2!M/._,  M.  Lo„nnt1  (.100  ft.), 

, ref,  vir"'  :’/  Vr  h>-ndluU.iMU.),  coiineete.1  hv 

load  (<''/4  Mj).  with  Ihunmum  fIdti-JIdUJdr  (]..  181).  We  eross  tlie  lli'o 
.Salailo  (Arahic  O/ied  )/al(jh)  to  (10  M.)  Rh,  SaUtdo  (279  ft.),  famed  for 
ts  wine.  f<'/a  M.  Am-Temouchent  (817  ft.;  Royal  Hotel;  Hot.  do 
Londres;  Hot.  de  la  junto;  pop.  7.500),  founded  in  18.51  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  l/ladd^.  chielly  inhahited  hy  .Spaniards,  lies  amidst  vineyards 
and  orchards  i«  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Oiml  Snm„e,  into  which  the 
^ falls  here.  1 he  Thurs.  market  is  worth  seeing. 

Inc  U(»Ai>  TO  Tlkmckn.  II  M.  (dilifronce  at  7 i).  m.  in  9 hrs.,  n*- 
turning  from  1 lemcen  at  9 p.  ni.;  coupe  (i  fr.)  leads  to  the  .<>;.W.  from 
Ain- 1 einoueheiit  through  a hill-region,  composed  inainlv  of  eruptive  rock, 
and  well-watered,  to  the  thriving  village  of  Ain-Kiid  (1-177  ft.;  noted 

rLv'.lf/-;.'’  ‘•'f  of  Jobel  Sehdd. 

and  then  descends  j.ast  the  oiiyx-ciuarries  of  the  hill-village  of 
JchbalH  to  the  Isnor  \ alloi/.  20'/,.  M.  I'ovt-de-V Inxer  (807  ft.;  HAt.  I>o- 
niares,  hnmhle).  a village  amid  orange-gardens  and  olive-groves,  is  almost 
'7'o’i  J'lio  road,  now  shadcless.  affording  fine  gliinps.-s 

ot  llemcei),  ascends  for  a long  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouod  d-autHaru, 
and  reaches  (d,‘,.^  M.)  *„/(<«/'(2l9,1  ft.)  and  (ll  Jl.)  Ttemcrn  (20.58  ft. ; p 187) 
Another  road  (2:i  M.;  omn.  at  9 a.  m.)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Alii- 

of‘'“,’l?rr''‘"‘  the  outlet  for  the  iron-ores 

ot  fhe_  toinp.  dll  Mokta  el-Hadid  (p.  :io:t).  I-’rom  Beni-.Saf  a road  (omn 
at  b.lo  a.  in.,  in  9 hrs.;  5 tr.)  leads  via  (.5>/.,  M.)  Rachr/otai  iopposite  the 
island  inentioned  at  p.  125)  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tarn!/,  the  an 
eient8,f/f,,  and  to  (S-i/.  M.)  Takemhrit,  the  modern  name  for  the  luins  of 
the  once  iinport.ant  Roman  town  of  Siyu.  Then,  hevond  the  confluence 
oe  xl  '■•caches  (27'/..  M.)  Mr.iitayndc 

TUmcai  (2658  ft  )^*’  whence  it  ascends  to  (12'/.)  M.) 

Kailway,  beyond  La  S^nia.  crosses  the  IMaiiie 
du  Liguier,  .and  beyond  (6  M.)  Valnnj  (p.  184)  nears  the  salt- 
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works  on  llic  Sebklia  d’Oraii  (j).  185).  K!  M.  Ste.  liarJie-dii-'riehit 
(■1-92  ft.)  is  noted  for  its  table  grapes. 

Oiir  train  here  diveryjes  to  tlie  S.  E.  from  the  line  to  l’erre'>au.\ 
and  .Algiers  (R.  33),  and  follows  tlie  vino-elad  valley  of  the  Oa<’d 
I'lelat.  Beyond  (20  M.)  St.  Ludeti  we  ])ass  a barrage  or  resei’- 
voir.  2(5  M.  Les  Laurie.r.'s- Roses  lies  on  tlie  N.E.  sjnirs  of  Jehel 
'Tessala  (3481  ft.),  the  mountain  which  separates  the  great  and 
fertile  tableland  of  Sidi  Bel-Abbes,  one  of  the  granarii's  of  the 
lirovincc,  from  the  basin  of  the  Sebkha  d’Oran. 

Tlie  train  crosses  the  Col  des  Onled-Ali  and  the  Oaed  Tttiberf 
(1578  ft.)  in  the  fertile  valley  of  that  name,  and  reaches  the  to]i 
of  tlie  table-land.  38’/.,  M.  Les  Trembles  (1375  ft.);  the  village 
lies  on  a height  to  the  left,  between  the  Oaed  Jfeberra  (Sig,  p.  20(5) 
and  its  atlliient  Oiied  Sarno.  AVe  then  ascend  the  Mekerra  valley 
to  (42*/.,  M.)  Prndon  (1477  ft.),  where  many  of  the  wine-growers 
are  (lernians,  old  soldiers  of  the  French  foreign  legion. 

48’/.2  M.  Sidi  Bel-Abb^s  (1542  ft.;  Hot.  d’Orient  & Foiitin- 
imtal ; Hot.  des  A'oyageiirs ; jiop.  29,080),  a prosperous  agricultural 
town,  Avas  founded  in  1849  on  the  plan  of  a Roman  camp,  with 
streets  at  right  angles,  and  is  surrounded  by  suburbs  occupied 
mainly  by  iSpanish  immigrants.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Le;/!on  Rtrioiciere,  composed  mainly  of  adventurers  and  deserters 
from  Germany  and  other  countries,  the  tirst  regiment  of  whom  is 
located  here  and  the  second  atSaYda  (p.  20T).  The  legion  is  for  the 
most  part  stationed  on  the  Sahara  railway  (p.  199),  in  Morocco, 
or  in  the  colonies.  Great  market  on  Thursdays.  Outside  the  S. 
gate,  the  Porte  de  Tlemcen,  are  pleasant  public  grounds  (concerts). 

A.  K.  IP.  Mason's  novel  ‘Tlie  Truants’  (London,  1001)  deals  with  the 
Foreign  Legion. 

()2*/2  M.  Tabia  (2035  ft.),  the  next  inqiortant  station,  is  the 
junction  for  a line  to  (48  M.)  Crampel  (R((s  el-^Fo),  used  chietly 
for  the  esparto  traffic  (p.  171). 

AVc  now  near  the  main  chain  of  the  Tell  .Atlas  of  Oran.  77'/),  M. 
A'in-Tellouf,  with  the  spring  of  tliat  name  and  a waterfall.  83  M. 
Lamoricld'e  (2349  ft.),  in  a fertile  tract,  on  the  Isser.  Near 
ITadjar-Ronm,  to  the  E.  of  the  station,  lay  the  Roman  Altara. 

89'/,  M.  Oiii’d-Chonly,  on  the  brook  of  that  name,  which  bursis 
forth  in  cascades  from  a ravine  to  join  the  Isser.  Near  this,  a( 
Sidi-llamza,  are  considerable  onyx-quarries.  The  train  now  as- 
cends rapidly  to  (97  M.)  Ain-Fezza  (2855  ft.). 

We  next  enter  the  upper  *Safsaf  Vallen,  enelosed  by  the  high 
limestone  slo])es  of  Jehel  Uanif  (3928  ft.)  and  Jebel  (Itouka 
(378(5  ft.i,  and  in  a sharj)  bend,  jiassing  through  several  tunnels, 
sweep  round  tiu'  goi’ge  of  Fl-Onrii  (p.  19(5),  witli  its  waterfalls. 
We  skirt  the  foot  of  Snh  Bon- Medi tie  (p.  194),  obtaining  a beauti- 
ful vieiv  of  the  fertile,  hill-country  to  the  right,  and  run  through 
olive-groves  to  (102'/._,  M.)  Tlemcen  (see  p.  187). 
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30.  Tlemcen. 

'riie  Station  lies  to  tlio  R.,  t!  min.  Iioyond  the  Porte  ile  Sidi  llou- 
.Mediiie  (PI.  I),  2,  3). 

IloTEi.s.  UMfl  ilt  h'rnvre  (V\.  li;  C,  3),  Hue  de  Fez,  H.  S'/a'R  l'/^. 
dty.  3,  1).  -1,  pens.  J)-12,  oinn.  1 fr. ; Ilottl  (Jharhs  (V\.  a;  C,  2),  Place  dea 
Victoires,  H.  3,  It.  dej.  or  I).  3,  pens.  7', 2,  oinn.  1 fr.,  (tood,  tliough  plain, 
with  restaurant,  I'afks  in  the  Place  de  la  .Slairie,  Place  des  Victoires,  etc. 

Cahhiaoes  (mostly  with  tliree  horses,  poor  hut  not  dear;  fares  accord- 
ing to  hargain)  in  the  Place  des  Victoires  and  Esplanade  du  Mechouar. 

Post  & Tki.eokaimi  OiKU  E (PI.  P,  2),  Boulevard  National. 

One  Dav  and  a Hai.k.  1st.  P'orenoon,  *Great  Mosque  {\i.  Musemu, 
(p.  190),  *Si(Ji  el-llctUmi  Mosque  (p.  191),  Ayddir  (p.  lOO);  afternoon,  *Mait- 
sitru  (p.  19.3).  — 2nd.  *i>idi  ISou-Mediuc  (p.  191).  Mosques  ojicn  daily  8-11 
a.m. ; at  other  times  a permit  of  the  suli-prefect  (see  PI.  B,  2)  is  required 
(comp,  also  p.  174). 

Tfriiiceii  (2()r)8  ft.),  tlie  old  capital  of  the  central  Maglireli 
iMajrlireb  el-Oiist),  was  in  the  middle  ages,  along  with  Fez,  one  of 
the  groat  trading  stations  between  the  W.  Sahara  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  had  a factory  of  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  11  is 
now,  after  Oran,  the  most  imporlant  town  in  the  province,  with 
B7,iU)()  inhab.  (including  25, .500  Mohammedans,  chieliy  Berbers 
and  Moors,  and  5000  .lews) ; it  possesses  thi!  only  Medersa  (p.  228) 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  founded  in  1004,  .and  is  the  chief  military 
post  on  th)'  \y.  frontier  of  Algeria.  'I’ln;  town  is  very  charmingly 
situated  on  a flat  hill  at  the  base  of  a ridge  crowned  with  the  Kiih/xj 
LaUd  - Seit.l  ft.).,  a spur  of  the  Jehel  Tevni  or  jMdssif  de 

Tlemoen.  Beyond  the  extensive  hilly  region  to  the  X.,  slojting 
steejily  down  to  the  valleys  of  the  Isser  and  the  Tafna  (p.  18.5),  we 
descry  the  bold  mountains  of  the  Traras  group  (p.  108)  and  of 
.lebel  Sebaa-Chioukh  (p.  185).  'I’he  nearer  environs  of  the  town, 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  jdateaii,  are  exuberantly  fertile.  Luxur- 
iant fruit-bearing  hedges  are  interspersed  with  groves  of  gigan- 
tic olive,  carol),  and  pistachio  trt'cs,  from  whose  shade  jieep  forth 
the  white  domes  of  numerous  tombs  of  saints  (p.  172). 

Tlemcen  still  contains  historic  memorials  of  its  mediicval  primi' 
and  a number  of  Moorish  works  of  art,  mostly  of  the  .\bd<‘lwadite 
and  Alerinide  jn-riods  (p.  188).  These  last,  like  the  buildings  of 
.Fez  and  Kairwan  ^).  872),  are  among  the  most  interesting  in 
Barbary.  Their  great  charm  consists  in  the  fact  that  their  native 
characteristics  have  been  preserved  in  a pietnresipie  environment 
where  customs  and  dress  differ  but  slightlv  from  those  of  thf‘  an- 
eient  Hiast. 

Pomaria,  the  earliest  settlement  in  this  region,  was  once,  like  .Mtava 
I p.  ISti)  and  Numerns  .Syrorum  (p.  197),  a Uoman  camp  for  the  defence 
of  the  most  important  military  road  in  Mauretania  ta-sariensis  ;ii.  211). 
hut  in  Homan  times,  notwithstamling  its  favourahle  position,  it  was  onl- 
strijipcd  liy  Siga  (p.  185).  On  its  site,  by  the  time  of  .Sidi  Okha  (]>.  322.. 
there  Imd  already  sprung  up  the  Berber  settlement  of  Ayddir.  which. 
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inidcr  Idris  I.  (j).  i)5)  in  7!)0,  bci-iinii!  the  fortitied  cajiital  of  the  E.  pro- 
vince of  Morocco  for  defence  against  the  Kharijite  kingdom  in  Tiaret 
(]).  208).  For  seven  centuries  from  tliat  time  onwards  it  was  involved 
in  all  tlie  ])arty  struggles  for  the  i)ossession  of  Barhary.  During  tin* 
conllicts  of  Oniaiyades  (]>.  09)  and  Fatimites  (p.  323),  the  governors  of  Agadir, 
descendants  of  Solaiiniin  ben-Ahdallah,  brother  of  Idris  1.,  maintained 
their  position  as  vassals  of  one  or  other  of  these  dynasties,  but  in  973 
the  town  was  sacked  by  Bologgin  ez-Ziri  i_p.  323)  in  the  course  of  a war 
against  the  Oniaiyades. 

In  1081  the  Ahnoravide  Viisuf  ibn  Teshufin  (p.  9.5)  ajipeared  before 
the  gates  of  Ag.adir,  and  on  the  site  of  his  camp  (Berber  ‘tagrart’)  founded 
the  new  town  of  Tagrart.  afterwards  the  Telemrn  or  Tliimson  of  the 
Moors,  and  united  A\'.  Algeria  with  Morocco.  In  111.5  the  vicinity  of 
Tagrart  witnessed  the  decisive  battle  between  T.akhfin  hen-Ali  (p.  183) 
and  Abd  el-Mfimcn  (p.  9,5)  which  seale{l  the  fate  of  the  Ahnoravide 
kingdom.  Since  then  Tagrart  appears  in  history  as  the  seat  of  Almohade 
governors  of  the  family  of  Abd  el-lVad,  settled  near  Tlemeen,  a branch 
of  tlie  powerful  Berber  trilie  of  the  Zenata.  and  also  as  a military  camp, 
while  the  lower  classes  only  inhabited  Agadir. 

'Phe  fall  of  the  Alniohades  (p.  95)  gave  rise  to  the  kingdom  of  Tlemeen, 
which  was  soon  extended  to  the  W.  to  the  Mulfiya  (p.  121)  and  to  the  K. 
to  Bougie  (p.  2(!2).  The  first  independent  monarcli  was  Yarmorasen  hen- 
Zeiyiin  (1239-82).  of  the  Abdel  it  (o/  ite.^i.  who,  with  the  aid  of  .Moorish 
artists  from  Amlalusia,  transformed  Tlemeen.  his  capital,  into  a rival  of 
F’ez  as  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  art-centres  in  Barbary. 

Embellished  in  legend  and  in  poetry,  and  most  famous  among  epi- 
sodes in  the  annals  of  the  Maghreb  were  the  two  sieges  of  Tlemeen  by 
the  Merinides  (p.  95).  The  first  siege  by  Abu  Yakuli  and  his  grandson 
.\b(i-Tsdbit  Omar  (1299-1307)  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the  forti- 
tied town  of  F.I  MohiiUti  el-Moiisiivo.  which,  saving  the  mosque,  was  razi'd 
to  the  ground  by  the  Abdelwailites  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Moroccan 
army.  Init  was  rebuilt  by  Abu'l-llasen  Ali  (1335-7)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second,  and  this  tinu'  successful,  siege  of  Tlemeen. 

'Po  the  Inief  sway  of  the  Merhiiden  (1337-59)  'Plemcen  is  indebted 
tor  almost  all  the  important  buildings  outside  of  its  walls.  The  chief 
residence  of  AbiTl-Hasen  Ali  (d.  1318).  next  to  Fez,  was  Mansura,  where 
he  erected  a new  ‘palace  of  victory’  as  his  kasha;  but  the  place  was 
abandoned  under  Abu  Inan  Fares  (1318-58),  and  from  that  time  down  to 
the  French  ])eriod  it  merely  served  as  a stone-quarry. 

During  the  brilliant  reign  of  Abu  Hammu  Musa  II.  \13.59-89),  the 
first  of  the  Ziijonidcfi  (13,5ti-1.517),  the  younger  Abdelwadite  dynasty,  his 
court  vied  with  that  of  Granada  as  a resort  of  artists,  poets,  and  scholars; 
but  from  that  time  onwards  Tlemeen  shared  the  general  decadenee  of 
Barbary.  It  was  not  only  the  chief  scene  of  all  the  conflicts  between 
the  Merinides  and  Ilafsides  (ji.  323).  but  was  grievously  torn  by  internal 
dissensions  also,  so  that  it  soon  lost  all  importance.  .After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Ziyanides  by  lloruk  Barbarossa  ()).  221),  and  aft('r  a short  occu- 
pation by  the  S])aniards  (15181,  'Plemcen  became  a poor  provincial  town 
in  the  beylic  of  Oran.  The  jirt'sent  town-walls  (1855-11)  and  a whole  new 
ciuarter  are  creations  of  the  French  regime,  under  which,  in  1812,  Tlemeen 
was  incorporated  with  their  new  colony  of  Algeria. 

Comp.  book  on  'Plemcen  mentioned  at  p.  175  and  A.  Hein 

■'Plemcen  et  ses  Environs’  (Oran,  1909). 

l''rom  (lie  rorle  de  Sidi  IIon-Modiiu'  (1*1.  i),  2,  3),  the  chief  gate 
(d'  llie  town,  the  Rue  de  Sidi  l{el-.\l)hes  leads  in  2 min.  to  tlie  Ksi'i..v- 
.\.\i)K  nr  MkciioirAi:  il’l.  (,'.  3).  planted  with  line  plane-trees.  On 
the  left  rises  the 

Meehouar  (.\ral)ie  oicnlnnh-.  the  king's  castle),  the  rcsideniu' 
of  till'  .\hdelw;idites  and  Ziy.inides.  erecti'd  by  Yarmorasen  ahont 
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1255,  ;i  great  quadrangular  pile,  roriiiing  like  the  Alhambra  a 
eomplete  quarter  of  the  town.  The  building  was  largely  destroyed 
during  a revolt  against  Hassan,  Hey  of  Mascara,  in  KiTD,  and  in 
1842  was  replaced  by  French  barracks.  The  only  relics  of  the 
original  editiee  are  the  Cdstlr  Wall,  built  by  Abft’l-Abbiis  .Ahmed, 
the  thirteenth  Ziyanide,  with  its  modern  clock-tower  of  1843,  and 
the  Castle  Mos(jiie,  founded  in  1317.  which  was  long  used  as  a 
storehouse.  The  latter,  having  been  converte<l  into  a chapel  for 
the  military  hosi)ital,  has  lost  its  original  character  in  the  interior 
tadm.  on  application). 

From  the  F.  end  of  the  Fsplanade  the  Hue  du  Theatre  leads  to 
the  K KKs  ITctoiuks  iIM.C,  D,  2),  planted  with  tri'cs,  from  the 
parapet  of  which  we  look  down  on  the  E.  Mohamme<lan  (luarter 
(|).  191)  anil  the  hills  of  the  Safsaf  valley. 

.V  little  to  the  X.AV.  is  the  l’r-.\CK  dk  la  AfAiuiK  (I’l.  C,  2),  which, 
together  with  the  Place  d’.Vlger  ip.  190)  on  its  \V.  side,  forms  the 
business  centre  of  the  town.  On  itsS.  side  rises  the  Maine  (PI.  C,  2), 
erected  in  1843.  In  the  court  are  two  onyx  columns  from  Man- 
sura,  bearinji  two  hu!ie  stone  balls  which  were  thrown  into  the  town 
during  one  of  the  Merinide  sii'ges. 

The  *Qreat  Mosque  (PI.  C,  2;  .\rabic  Jama  el-/\ehfr),  the 
back  of  which  bounds  the  N.  side  of  the  sipiare,  now  the  only  edi- 
lice  of  the  .Almoravide  period  at  TIemcen,  is  very  important  in  art- 
history  as  one  of  the  few  Moorish  buildings  of  the  12th  cent,  that 
have  siirvivi'd  without  alteration.  'I'he  inscription  on  the  frieze  of 
the  drum  of  the  mihrab  dome  records  the  name  of  the  founder,  the 
caliph  .Ali  ibn  A’fisuf,  who  with  the  aid  of  .Andalusian  artists  erected 
the  court  and  the  house  of  |)rayer  adjacent  to  the  Kasr  eJ-Kadim, 
or  royal  castle,  in  1135-8.  The  minaret  was  not  added  till  the 
reign  of  Yarmorasen  (after  1250).  The  kubba  at  the  S.5V.  angle, 
adjoining  the  Kue  de  France,  once  perhaps  the  tomb  of  Yarmorasen 
and  several  of  the  Ziyanides,  now  contains  the  vault  of  Mohammed 
heii-^ferzu(i.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  mosque,  near  the  old  vine  in  the 
side-street,  is  a second  .saint's  tomb,  the  kubba  of  Ahmed  Bel- 
Hasen  el-Ghomari  (d.  ITliOi.  The  library,  a later  addition  next 
to  the  minaret,  has  been  removed  by  the  French. 

The  square  court  of  the  mosque,  which  we  enter  on  the  E.  side, 
is  flanked  on  three  sides  by  triple  or  quadruple  arcades:  the  two 
aisles  of  the  X.  arcade,  which  precede  the  minaret,  are  of  later 
date.  The  irregular  plan  of  the  arcades  and  of  the  main  portal 
leading  into  the  nave  of  the  mosque  was  probably  due  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  castle.  The  onyx  pavement  of  the  court  is  j)reserved 
in  part  only. 

The  Intkhiou,  consisting  of  a central  nave  (15  by  10'/.^  ft.)  with 
twelve  narrower  aisles,  is  entered  by  five  ])ortals  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  court,  whose  arches  are  of  round  or  pointed  horseshoe  form  or 
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multifoil,  and  also  by  two  E.  jiortals.  The  arcades,  whose  arches  are 
mostly  horsesiioe-sliaped,  but  iu  a few  cases  pointed,  rest  on  short 
pillars.  The  open  roof  is  well  preserved.  The  nave  is  crowned  with 
two  domes,  the  nearer  risinjr  behind  the  sedda  (p.  180),  while  the 
second,  over  the  inihrab  chapel,  sliows  beginnings  of  stalactite  vault- 
ing:. The  g:reat  candelabrum  under  the  central  dome  is  modern  and 
is  for  the  most  part  an  imitation  of  the  old  one  said  to  liave  been 
jiroscnted  by  Yarmorasen  and  now  in  tlie  Museum  (see  l)elow).  'I'he 
mimbar  and  kursi  (p.  451)  are  of  no  artistic  value,  and  the  inaksura 
(p.  71)  lias  disappeared.  The  elegant  stucco  ornamentation  of  the; 
*Mihrab,  which  even  e.xtends  to  the  exterior,  where  the  stone 
slabs  are  framed  with  multifoil  arches,  recalls  the  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova. The  prayer-niche  is  lighted  by  three  pi'rforatcd  windows 
of  plaster.  Behind  the  mihrab  is  the  sacristy. 

The  .MiNAiiET,  115  ft.  hig:h.  resembling:  the  tower  of  Ag:adir 
(]).  19(1),  alfords  a beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  environs. 

On  the  AV.  side  of  the  Pr..V(  i-:  d’.Algei!  (I’l.  0,  2),  where  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  ^ledorsd  Jndiila  or  JYiL-hfunj/a,  a school  for  the 
learned  erected  by  the  Abdelwaditi'  .Abu  Takhfin  (1322-87).  existed 
down  to  187(1,  rises  the  — 

■■Sidi  Bel-Hasseu  Mosque,  now  the  Mnaoinii  (I’l.  2,  H (',  2 ; 
custodian  in  the  court  of  the  Alairie;  fee  '/ofr.),  erected  in  12!)(! 
by  the  .Vbdelwadite  .Uin  SaYd  Otsman.  It  consists  of  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  a low  minaret.  Used  by  the  French  successively  as  a 
storehouse  and  a school,  it  was  carefully  restored  in  1900,  and  is 
now  a perfect  gem  in  the  interior.  The  stucco  ^Decoration  of  the 
walls,  ])reserved  in  part  only,  with  its  rich  and  graceful  arabesques 
(p.  445),  and  the  geometrical  ornamentation  of  the  round-arched 
plaster  windows,  recall  the  sumptuous  rooms  of  the  Alcazar  at 
Seville  and  the  Alhambra  of  Granada.  The  half- dome  of  the 
*"‘Mihrab,  whose  horseshoe  mural  arch  rests  on  two  small  columns 
of  onyx,  is  borne  by  stalactite  or  honeycomb  vaulting.  The  ancient 
roof  of  cedar  is  well  preserved  in  the  left  aisle  only. 

Helow  tlie  two  friezes  witli  Cutic  iiiscTiptions  adjoining  tlie  Mihriili 
are  fragments,  built  into  the  wall,  of  fayence  tiles  from  the  old  Medersa 
'rfiklifiniya  and  the  Meehonav.  The  beautiful  onyx  basin  onec  belonged  to 
the  latrine-eourt  of  the.  (ireat  Moscpie.  Along  the  walls  are  several  Homan 
;in<l  numerous  Mohammedan  tombstones,  some  of  them  belonging  to  kings 
of  'riemcen.  Near  the  entrance  is  the  so-called  Coudee  Hoyale.  a marble 
slab  from  the  Kessaria  (eomp.  p.  191),  bearing  an  ell-measnre  and  regula- 
tions for  the  trade  of  Christian  merebants  with  the  natives  (1:128).  In  the 
second  room  are  the  old  eandelabrum  and  remains  of  the  old  maksiira  of 
the  (Ireat  Mosque  (eomp.  above),  Aloorish  and  'I’nrkish  tiles,  etc.  'On  the 
first  door  is  the  (irolnijiatl  M/iseiim. 

The  dirty  streets  to  the  S.  of  the  I’liicc  de  la  Mairie  and  the 
J’lac('  d’.Algcr,  which  have  been  laid  out  iu  straight  lines  under  tht' 
French  regime,  belong  to  the  Jeirisk  Quarter,  where,  however,  a few 
of  lh('  old  one-storied  houses  with  a kind  of  snnk('n  Hat.  still  survive. 
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A pleasanter  walk  may  be  taken  111  rough  the  M!oh.ainuied.an 
Quarters,  especially  that  to  the  E.  of  the  Place  de  la  Mairie, 
where  we  may  witness,  especially  on  market-day  (Mon.),  the  most 
lively  and  picturesque  scenes  of  native  life.  The  busiest  points  are 
the  Coui't’i't  (PI.  (J,  ’2)  in  the  Place  du  Kessaria,  where  the 

Italian  merchants  had  their  olliees  in  the  middle  ages,  and  also  the 
Kue  de  Mascara  (PI.  C,  D,  2,  1)  and  the  Hue  Kaldoun  (PI.  C,  D,  1). 
Alljoining  the  Kue  de  .Mascara,  once  the  Snk  el-Kerada’in  (saddlers’ 
market),  is  an  impasse  called  the  Derb  el- .Msoul'a,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated the  little  J/uNqnr  of  SIdi  SenonHsl  (PI.  1),  2;  his  tomb  is 
near  «idi  Kou-.Medine,  p.  1!)-I),  with  a graceful  minaret  inlaid  with 
tiles  and  a small  house  of  prayer  on  the  lirst  lloor. 

In  the  street  between  the  Kue  de  Mascara  and  the  Kue  Kaldoun 
are  the  so-called  ILvixs  dks  Tki.ntlhikks  (PI.  1),  1;  IfauiiiKhn  e.s-- 
Sebbdjjlii/i),  an  ancient  .Moorish  bath-house  (121  h cent.’:’;,  the  plan 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  an  exact  copy  of  the  Koman'bath. 

The  ante-room,  now  inneh  altered,  wa.s  apparently  the  tepidariuin. 
straight  on  we  come  to  the  apodyterium,  a domed  room  on  twelve  short 
medneyal  eolnmns,  with  a gallery  running  round  it.  To  the  left  of  this 
room  18  the  ealdariiim  in  three  sections,  witli  the  heating  apparatus  on 
the  I'i.  side.  The  S.  side-room  is  the  frigidariiim. 

At  the  end  of  the  Kue  Kaldoun  wo  leave  the  town  bv  tin'  Porte 
de  I'Abattoir  (PI.  I),  1;  road  to  Agadir,  see  p.  UMJ),  anirturn  to  the 
left,  skirting  the  town-walls,  above  the  dilapidated  SIdi  Lahsm 
Mosque,  built  by  Abfi’l-Abbas  Ahimnl  (p.  18!)),  which  has  an  elegant 
minaret  and  an  interior  restored  in  the  Turkish  period. 

On  a slope  near  the  X.E.  angle  of  the  town-walls,  below  the 
railway,  and  formerly  below  the  Kab  8idi’l-llaloui,  is  the  tomb  of 
the  saint  of  (hat  name  (d.  i;j07),  adjoined  by  the  — 

■Sidi  el-Haloui  Mosque,  a creation’  of  the  .Merinide  Abfi 
Inan  tares  (p.  188).  The  pinnacled  outer  gateway  leads  to  the  now 
fieelj  restored  chief  portal,  with  its  line  inlaid  mosaic  tiles,  two 
friezes  with  inscriptions,  and  a projecting  timber  roof. 

The  ground-plan  of  this  mosque  is  similar  to  that  of  the  slightly 
earlier  mosque  of  Sidi  Kou-.Medine  (p.  1P4).  Prom  the  court”  en- 
closed by  a single  arcade,  we  enter  the  house  of  prayer  with  its  nave 
(1 1 ft.  bi o,ad),  double  aisles  (10  ft.),  and  transept.  The  square  mihrab 
chapel  is  covered  by  a slightly  elevated  tiled  roof  instead  of  a 
dome.  The  old  timber  ceiling  of  the  interior  has  recently  been 
much  restored,  and  remains  o(  the  superb  stucco  decoration  have 
ately  been  brought  to  light  from  under  the  whitewash.  The  mihrab 
has  lost  all  its  rich  ornamentation  save  the  stalactite  vaulting.  The 
eight  onyx  ^Columns,  brought  from  .Mansura,  which  support  the 
pointed  horseshoe  arches  of  the  arcades,  are  remarkable  for  their 
oeautiful  capitals  in  the  .Moorish  style. 

The  minaret  added  at  the  W.  angle  of  the  court,  with  its  multi- 
01  aichcd  niches  in  the  two  lower  stories  and  relienlated  work  on 
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the  u[)i)er,  reseiiibles  that  of  the  mosque  of  Sidi  Bou-Medine.  A 
portal  opposite  with  a projeetiiioj  roof  leads  to  the  domed  Latrines. 

We  now  follow  the  path  to  the  skirtiiif;:  the  towo-walls,  and 
att'ordino;  line  views,  to  the  I’orte  dn  Xord  (^I’l.  B,  Ij,  through  which 
we  enter  t lie  Hue  de  Eranee.  From  this  street  the  Boulevard  National 
soon  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  large  Black  CAVAKiNAC  (Bl.  B, 
1,  2),  the  chief  square  in  the  uniformly  huilt  French  quarter.  The. 
font  in  the  church  of  Sf.  MieheJ  ("Bl.  B,  2i  came  from  the  rnosqui' 
of  Man  sura. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  church  runs  the  Hue  Ximmies.  intersecting 
the  whole  town.  This  street,  or  the  Hue  de  la  Victoire  (Bl.  0,  B,  2), 
which  begins  at  the  Blace  d’Algier,  forms  the  chief  ap])roach  to  the 
S.  fF.  Mohannnedan  Qiairter,  which  was  inhabited  in  the  Turkish 
perioil  mainly  by  Kuluglis  (p.  171).  .Vt  the  S.  end  of  the  Kue  Xi- 
meniis,  on  the  left,  is  the  interesting  A’co/c  Profes.siannelle  Indiffene 
de  Ta.pi.s  (Bl.  C,  4;  adm.  daily  8-11  and  2-"),  except  on  Sun.,  Frid., 
and  great  festivals). 

The  busy  Kue  Haiido,  prolonging  the  Bue  de  la  A'ictoire,  leads 
to  the  S.W.  to  the  Borte  de  Fez  (Bl.  A,  4).  Tn  the  Bue  Sidi-Brahim, 
the  lirst  side-street  on  the  left,  is  the  - 

Sini  Bhaium  Mo.syuK  (Bl.  B,  B),  formerly  hclongingtothe  iMedersa 
y((knbiiia.  The  Medersa  was  built  in  1362  by  .VbnBiammu  Musa  II. 
(p.  188),  and  named  after  his  father,  but  the  last  vestiges  of  it  were 
removed  in  1846.  This  small  mosque,  with  nave  and  double  aisles, 
received  its  present  di'corat ion  in  the  Turkish  perio<l.  'I'Ik'  mihrab, 
adorned  with  the  Turkish  crescent,  has  mural  tiles  with  gold  lustre 
in  the  (inbbio  styb'.  The  pri'sent  jnilpit,  from  which  tlu*  Friday 
prayer  was  recited  for  the  Kuluglis,  was  executed  by  tin'  Turkish 
artist  Mohammed  Ben-Hasen  Bim-Ferfara  (1831-2t,  and  the  door 
of  the  old  sacristy  was  carved  by  Salim  Bu-.lcnan  Ben-Fcrfara. 
The  Kiihba  of  Sidi  Brnhim  (d.  1401;,  adjoining  the  mosque,  still 
eontains  its  old  geometric  stucco  decoration  and  mosaic  tiles. 

The  Onldd  el-Jmdin  iMomiue  (Bl.  B,  3),  to  the  X.  of  the  Hue 
Maedo,  was  built  about  1310  l)y  the  .Vbdclwadite  .Vbfi  Uamnui  1. 
as  a chajiel  for  tlie  Medersa  el-Kadima,  the  oldest  school  of  the 
learned  at  Tlemeen,  but  is  now  in  a sad  state  of  ruin.  The  minaret 
still  shows  traces  of  fayence  mosaics.  TIu'  line  milirab  was  prob- 
ably rc'deeorated  under  the  Ziyanid(‘s. 

In  the  Hue  d’llennaya,  near  the  Fez  (late,  rises  the  modern 
Medersa  (Bl.  .\,  B,  31,  a tastid'iil  new-Moorish  (uliliee  (visitors 
admitted). 

To  the  W.  of  the  modern  town-walls,  betweim  the  Borte  de  Eez 
and  the  Borte  d'Oran,  li(‘s  the  Grand  Bassiii  (^Bl.  .V,  3;  .\rabic 
SaliriJ  el-I\ebir  or  ben- Bed  da').,  a large  reservoir,  similar  to  the 
la'stM’voirs  of  Kaii'wan  ami  Marakesh,  constructed  of  eoncrete, 
220  yds.  long.  110  yds.  broad,  and  10  ft.  deiq).  now  ns('d  as  a drill- 
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fiirouiKl.  ft  is  said  t<»  have  been  made  by  Abn  Taklil'in  IfH)). 
Aecordini>;  to  a tradition  tlie  last  of  the  Ziyanide  dvnaslv  weri’ 
drowned  here  by  Ilornk  Ifarbarossa  ^p.  221)  in  1517.  ' 

To  the  X.W.  of  th(!  Freneh  town-walls,  between  the  I’orte  d'Oran 
and  the  i'orto  du  Xord  (p.  192),  rises  the  *Bab  el-Kermadin 
(ri.  A,  1 ; [.otters’  irate),  which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Yar- 
morasen  (p.  188),  so  natned  from  the  [.otsherds  contained  in  its  con- 
eiete  masonry.  1 he  irateway,  with  its  four  towers  and  {jiiadranjrle, 
resembles  the  propuirnaenlnm  of  late-Roman  town  fortifications? 

The  *Ruins  of  Mansura,  the  old  entrenched  town  of  the 
Merinides  (j).  188),  are  readied  from  the  I'orte  de  Fez  (p.  1!)2)  by 
the  road  to  Lalla-.Marnia  (p.  197),  to  the  S.5V.,  in  20-25  min.  (earr. 
there  and^  hack  272-8  fr.).  The  road  passes  7,4  Ihe  so-called 
liuh  el-J\beiuiSy  a brick  strueture  of  unknown  use,  now  much  re- 
stored. A little  above  it  are  the  ruins  of  a second  hnildiuir  of 
iiiieertain  oriirin  (possibly  the  aneient  dA».sY///f/). 

In  (i  min.  more  we  reach  the  old  Wn/l  of  Mansura, 

near  the  former  h.  irate  of  the  town,  within  the  precincts  of  which, 
to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  euscoiieed  the  modern  agricultural 
villaire  of  Mansura  amid  luxuriant  veiretation.  The  walls,  40  ft.  hifrii. 
constructed  of  concrete,  enclose  a irreat  irrcf^ular  (luadrilateral 
space  ol  about  4400  yds.  in  leiiirth,  and  are  still  lar<relv  preserved 
on  f h('  X. \\ . and  iS.W  . sides.  Of  the  towiM's,  about  80  in  number,  eoii- 
iiected  by  a creiu'llated  passa<ri>,  most  are  rectaufrular  in  form,  but 
the  four  lar-j.rojectinir  (‘orner-towi'rs,  like  th<‘  eiaht  irate-towers, 
are  (|uadran^ular.  ’ 

Xear  the  old  h.  gate,  above  the  road,  are  a iJritltfe  and  remains 
of  a rudely  paved  Street  of  the  Merinide  period.  Of  the  old  Pahire 
of  Victory,  the  Kasha  of  Abft’l-Kasen  Ali  (p.  188),  once  sump- 
tuously litted  up,  there  are  now,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town 
[.recincts,  at  the  S.K.  angle  of  the  present  village,  a few  scanty  re- 
lics onl_\ , the  chief  ol  which  is  the  inni'r  court,  resembling  the 
myrtle  court  of  the  Alhambra  ip.  83). 

Close  to  the  old  \V.  gale,  on  a plateau  above  the  road,  rises  the 
^liDisitrci  lower  (1.3(1  It.),  the  minaret  of  the  chief  mosfjiie. 
lounded  by  .\bil  \akiib  ip.  188).  The  back-wall,  the  staircase,  the 
upper  platform,  and  the  muezzin's  turret  have  fallen  in,  but  the 
■ uiin,  with  its  golden-loned  masonry  glowing  in  the  sunshine,  its 
I,  peacelul  surroundings,  and  the  superb  view  from  its  base,  has  an 
indescribable  charm.  'I’he  ruin  was  restored  in  1877. 

of  of  the  minai-et  formed  the  central  entriince  to  the  coiirl 

shoo ''  "'."’’‘t'le-  Of  the  three  eoneeiitrie  {jatewav  arches  the  inmost  horse- 
ItTho  fi  f'’  ''ost'""  "11  two  on.vx  columns,  has  heen  entirelv  renewed. 
Utooo,.  1*’^“’’^  .'“^*''’’  "*  Moorish  minaret,  is  adorned  with  a 

• iin  corner  brackets  and  stalactite  pendontives.  now  without 

»ho  *'**”*■,  f *®.  iiecond  stor.v.  relieved  hy  narrow  window  openiiips,  has 
nie  iisiiat  reticulated  oriiaiiientatioii.  while  the  upper  story  is  adorned 
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witli  uiultifoil  arched  niches.  Remains  of  the  fayenoc  mosaics  are  still 
visible  at  places. 

The  custodian,  who  has  generally  to  be  asked  for  in  the  village, 
shows  the  ruins  of  the  court  and  of  the  mosque  itself,  which  once  had 
thirteen  arcades. 


The  hill-village  of  Sidi  Bou-Medine  (2841  ft.),  picturesque- 
ly situated  amid  olive-groves  on  the  slopes  of  Jebd  Mefrouch, 
20  min.  to  the  E.  of  Tleiiicen,  conlains,  like  Mansura,  some  of  tlie 
liiicst  o.xisting  memorials  of  the  ilerinide  period.  It  was  once  named 
Evbhad  el-FCdi  (‘upper  Euhhad’),  and  at  a very  early  period  be- 
longed to  a monastery,  Ihe  llibdl  d-Eubbdd,  but  it  derives  its 
])rcsent  name  from  Sidi  Ahi'i-JMediau,  a scholar  from  Seville  (about 
1 12()-97),  who  was  buried  here  by  order  of  the  Almohade  Mohammeil 
en-Nasir  (1198-1213).  Around  the  kubba  of  that  great  scholar  and 
saint,  which  for  centuries  attracted  countless  pilgrims,  are  grouped 
the  buildings  of  the  iAlerinidc  sovereigns. 

The  road  to  Sidi  llou-Medine,  only  the  lower  half  of  which  is 
lit  for  driving,  branches  to  the  right  from  the  Sidi  Hel-.lbbes  and 
.Vln-Tcmouchent  road,  2 min.  from  the  Porte  dc  Sidi  Hou-Mcdine, 
and  passes  below  the  Mohammedoii  Cemeterij  (makbara),  with  its 
wealth  of  cypresses.  Ily  the  wayside  are  a number  of  saints’  tombs, 
mostly  in  ruins,  among  which  is  the  kubba  of  Sidi  Senonssi 
(d.  1490),  with  its  green-tiled  roof.  AVe  pass  also  the  remains  of 
mosque  walls  and  a ruined  minaret,  which  i)elonged  to  the  village 
of  Eiibbdd  es-Sefli  (‘lower  Eubbad’)  once  situated  here. 

AVe  ascend  through  a delile  shaded  with  line  old  tig  and  cherry 
trees,  and  soon  reach  the  lower  entrance  of  tiie  village,  whence  we 
go  straight  on  to  tlie  mosque,  with  its  conspicuous  minaret,  and 
Ihe  knbba  of  tlie  saint  (guide  quite  needless).  The  outer  gateway, 
decorated  anew  in  the  later  Turkish  period,  witli  its  clumsy  wooden 
penthouse  in  front,  is  the  entrance  to  a forecourt,  within  which  are 
the  two  sacred  cditices  and  the  Maison  de  V 0 ulH  (now  the  works- 
oHice),  a building  of  the  time  of  Alohammcd  el-Kebir  (p.  178),  on 
tlie  site  of  the  ancimit  ZaouYa  or  jiilgrims’  liospice. 

Tlie  Kubba  of  Sidi  Bou-Mdiiue,  to  which  ste]is  descend  to  tlie 
left  under  the  ])entliouse,  was  restored  by  the  Merinide  .\biVl-Hasen 
Ali  (p.  188),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  was  injured  by 
a lire.  It  owes  its  present  decoration,  save  the  four  onyx  columns 
Irom  Mansura.  and  the  sacred  fountain  in  the  vestibule,  to  ^lo- 
hammed  el-Kebir,  whose  artist,  named  in  the  inscription  on  the 
irieze  ol  the  gateway,  was  El-llushmi  ben-8arniashik  (1793).  The 
vault,  richly  garnished  with  Hags,  ostrich-eggs, votive  offerings,  etc., 
contains  the  coHins  of  Sidi  .\bfl-Median  and  the  Tunisian  saint 
Sidi  Abd  es-Sehiin  side  by  side  (custodian  20-30  c.). 

The  *Mosque,  erected  in  1339  by  Abfl’l-llaseii  .Ali.  about  the 
same  dale  as  the  myrtb'-eonrt  palace  oi'  the  Alhambra  (comp.  p.  80), 
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is  mil'  of  till'  most  hrillianl  creations  of  the  cxiiherant  i^Foorish  art 
of  the  14th  cent.;  and,  thanks  to  the  sanctity  of  its  site,  if  has 
survived  tiie  wars  of  tlie  Ziyanide  age  and  resisted  the  decadence  of 
tlie  Turkish  period  without  serious  damage.  Tin'  custodian  is  usu- 
ally to  he  found  in  tlic  vestibule  of  the  gateway. 

The  **Chief  Portal,  now  skilfully  restored,  is  a masterpiece 
(d'  artistic  decoration.  The  superb  outer  gateway,  whose  lofty 
horseshoe  arch  opens  into  the  vestibule,  is  lavishly  enriched  with 
fayenee  mosaics,  which  show  beautiful  arabesque  patterns  in  the 
rectangular  stonework  of  the  doorway,  and  geometrical  designs 
above  the  frieze  with  the  inscriptions.  The  gateway  is  crowned  by 
a tiled  roof  resting  on  narrow  brackets. 

Eleven  steps  ascend  to  the  vestibule,  where  the  stucco  decor- 
ation of  the  up]»er  wall-surfaces  vies  in  beauty  with  the  stalactites 
of  the  dome.  At  the  inner  gateway  tlie  lower  part  of  the  doors  of 
eeilar-wood  has  beim  skilfully  encrusted  anew  with  bronze.  The 
door-knockers  resemble  those  <d'  the  jiresent  I’uerta  del  Pt'rdi'in  :if 
f’ordova  (p.  701. 

We  now  cross  the  simple  Court  of  the  ^fosi/ue.  Hanked  with 
single  arcades,  to  the  ^fos<iue  itself,  with  its  nave  and  double  aisles. 
The  somewhat  broader  nave  and  the  transept  by  the  wall  of  the 
milirab  recall  the  ground-plan  of  Sidi  Okba’s  ^losque  at  Kairwau 
(p.  374'i.  The  arcades,  whose  horseshoe  arches,  like  lhos(>  in  the 
court,  rest  on  pillars  of  masonry,  and  all  the  wall-surfaces  are  eu- 
erusted  with  stucco.  The  richly  coffered  stucco  ceiling  of  the  aisles 
is  well  preserved,  but  the  perforated  dome  of  the  mihrab  chapel 
was  tastelessly  restored  in  the  later  Turkish  period.  The  *Mihrab, 
with  its  stalactite  half-dome,  its  friezes  with  Cutic  inscriptions, 
and  the  three  perforated  plaster  windows,  deserves  special  attention. 
The  capitals  of  the  two  onyx  columns  which  support  the  horseshoe 
arch  of  the  niche  are  the  tinest  at  Tlemcen.  The  pulpit  is  modern. 

The  *Mlnaret,  like  the  Kutubia  at  Marakesh,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  its  lowest  story,  still  shows  the  three  copper  balls  on  its 
muezzin-turret.  The  rosette  ornamentation  inider  the  platform  is 
peculiar.  The  ascent  is  recommended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  survey 
we  obtain  of  the  village  and  the  beautiful  view  of  the  hilly  ])lain 
of  Tlemcen  with  the  minarets  of  Agadir  (p.  19(5)  and  Mansura. 

A few  paces  above  the  outer  gateway  of  the  mosque  court  a 
flight  of  steps  on  the  right  ascends  to  the  old  Medersa,  now  a 
national  school.  This  edifice,  erected  by  .\bfi’l-Hasen  Ali  in  1347, 
is  the  only  learned  school  of  the  kind  still  preserved  in  Barbary, 
besides  that  of  Marakesh:  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  restored, 
first  by  Mohammed  el-Kebir  about  1793,  and  lately  by  the  French 
government.  The  building  is  usually  shown  by  the  teacher  (oO  c.). 

The  portal,  ornamented  with  fayenee  mosaiesand  surmounted  by  a 
projecting  roof  like  the  chief  door  of  the  neighbouring  mosque,  opens 
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into  a court,  adorned  with  a toiintain  and  flanked  witli  an  arcade. 
On  each  side  are  six  cells  for  the  students  (tholha.  sino-.  thaleh); 
and  there  an'  four  others  in  the  snnall  eourt  adjoining  the  S.E.  angle. 
'I'he  niches  in  the  walls  for  the  bo(dvS  ami  lain])S  of  thi'  students 
should  be  noticed.  In  the  centre  of  the  S.  wall  of  the  court  is  the 
entrance  to  the  old  room  for  study  and  prayer,  with  a inihrab  and 
a woodi'ii  dome  which  was  j)robably  restored  in  the  tinu'  of  Alo- 
hammed  el-Kcbir.  The  stucco  enrichment  of  the  walls  is  best  ])re- 
served  on  the  entrance  side.  The  old  court  of  ablutions  adjoins  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  main  quadrangle. 

The  platform  of  the  upjier  door  of  the  court,  where  there  are 
twelve  more  cells,  aft'ords  the  best  view  of  the  minaret  of  the  mosque. 

At  a small  lionse  near  the  Medersa  wc  obtain  tlie  key  (fee  30  c.)  of 
the  so-called  Petit  J'atuiH  iVcl-Knhbud,  a ruin  ])opulailv  called  Dar  es- 
Soltdii  (])alaco  of  the  sultan),  situated  below  the  Kuhba  of  Sidi  Hou- 
yiedine.  The  huildiiifr,  which  also  dates  from  the  Merinide  period,  was 
more  probably  a hospice  for  the  richer  |)il(rrinis.  It  comprises  three  courts 
witli  small  side-rooms  or  alcoves,  like  those  of  the  Alhambra,  and  remains 
of  baths  and  latiincs.  A visit  to  it  hardly  repays  if  time  is  limited. 

On  the  way  to  the  ‘Dar  es-.Soltan’  wc  jiass  the  Latrine  Court  of  tio^ 
mos(|ne  and  the  so-called  K/thba  of  Sidi  el-Kiibbdd.  From  (2  min.  farther) 
the  K.  end  of  the  villap:e  wc  may  descend,  and  cross  the  railway,  to 
(fi  min.)  the  Sidi  Hel-Abbcs  road. 

'Phis  road  leads  to  the  E.  throuirh  olive-firoves,  and  then,  turninjr 
to  the  S..  throujrh  the  Safsaf  Vallei/  to  P/4  hr.,  or  from  Tlemcen  1 hr.) 
the  gorge  of  *El-Ourit  ^).  180;  carr.  there  and  l)ack  J-5  fr.).  I'he  bridge 
across  it  affords  a tine  view  of  tbe  valley  and  the  lower  waterfalls.  (Ilfmts.) 


The  road  to  in-Tcmoucbcnt  (p.  185)  diverges  I0  Ihc  left  from 
till' Sidi  Hcl-Abbes  road,  at  a point  10  min.  from  the  I’ortt'  de  Sidi 
lion-]\Iedine  (p.  I881,  and  about  .M.  farther  passes  near  the  gorge 
of  the  Oiied  Metclikd/ia,  which  lies  a little  to  the  left.  Here,  be- 
neath superb  old  terebinths  (p.  202i,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ceme- 
teri/  of'At/atUr  (‘(bmeticre  de  Sidi  A’aeoub'),  are  situated  the  pretty 
kubba  of  Sidi  WaJihah , the  oldest  saint  of  this  region,  said  to 
have  been  a companion  of  the  pro])het,  and  the  so-called  Tuiaheaii 
(lela  Sidta/ie,  a dilapidated  octagonal  domed  building  (12th  cent.?), 
which  served  in  1-112  as  a tomb  for  a Ziyanide  jirincess. 

The  ruins  of  Agadir  (j).  187)  may  be  reached  in  about  10  min. 
from  the  I’orte  de  I’.ibattoir  d'l.  1),  1;  p.  101)  by  tlu'  old  Safsaf 
road  to  the  N.E.  {p.  185).  Of  the  chief  mosque  i'oundi'd  lu'ro  bv 
Idris  I.  ip.  !)5)  the  only  relic  is  the  elegant  *iMi/i(ir(-t.  105  ft.  in 
height,  ('rected  by  Varmorasen  at  the  same  time  as  the  tower  id'  the 
Itreat  i\los(pie  (|).  100).  The  substructures,  1!)  ft.  high,  composed 
of  Roman  blocks  of  stone  from  the  ancient  I’omaria,  and  with  Ro- 
man inscriptions  built  into  them  outside  and  in  the  staircase,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  an  earlier  minaret.  — A little  to  the  E.,  bevond 
the  ravine,  are  preserved  a few  fragments  (d’  the  A’.  \V(dI  of  Agadir 
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hiiill  l>y  the  Horhers.  A lew  [laees  to  the  X.  of  tlie  road  rises  the 
handsome  Kiibha  of  Sidl'd-Ddoudl  (d.  1011);  the  i)n‘sent  l)uildin'' 
is  i)rol)al)Iy  of  the  Merinide  |)eriod. 

31.  From  Tlemcen  to  Nemours  via 
Lalla-Marnia. 

tit  M.  Haioway  to  M.)  lialla-Mariiia  (two  trains  daily  in  oa. 

i'.'i  lirs. ; fares  (i  fr.  tio,  4 fr.  75,  S fr.  55  c.),  {join}?  on  thence  to  (43  M.) 
Zo/idj-ef- Hrj/htil,  tlie  tenninns  on  the  Moroccan  frontier. 

The  RAii.w.ty,  admirably  eiioincerefi , skirts  the  N.  side  (d' 
Tlemcen,  and  then,  near  the  Bab  el-Kermadin  (p.  103),  turns  to 
the  S.K.  to  (3  M.)  Mdiiisiira  (p.  1!)3)  and  crosses  the  Col  dit  Jitlf 
(2()(>4  ft.).  Behind  ns  there  is  a tine  view  of  Tlemcen,  whib'  the. 
distant  view  e.vtends  to  the  Blaine  des  .\no;ad  and  Jid)el  Beni 
Snassen  (see  below).  We  next  skirt  the  X.  spurs  of  the  .Mel  Tend 
jrroup  (p.  187)  and  pass  throu<rh  superb  valleys  and  ravines. 

7'/.j  M.  A'in-Donz.  Beyond  M.)  Zelhona  we  are  carried 
through  the  valb'v  of  the  ( hted  Xitoiiu,  one  of  the  cliief  tributaries 
(d'  the  Tafna  (p.  185). 

18','^  M.  Tvirenne  (lOtiO  ft.;  Hot.  Fournier  and  Hot.  Leclerc, 
poor),  a thriving  village  in  a well-watered  region.  Ksparto  is  the 
chief  exiiort. 

28'/',j  M.  fSIdi-MedJalied,  with  a camp  of  wedded  spahis  (p.3!)(»). 
31  .M.  Tralhnel. 

3()'/2  M.  Lalla-Marnia  (1197  ft.;  Hot.  dc  France;  Hot.  de  la 
Renaissance),  properly  L(dl(i-M(ni/indn,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
eastle  of  Xtnueriis  Si/ronnn,  was  founded  in  184-1  on  the  occasion 
of  the  campaign  against  Morocco,  and  named  after  the  tomb  (d'  a 
female  saint.  It  is  now  the  most  important  frontier-town  of  the 
provitice  of  Oran ; it  was  made  a free  mart  in  1805,  and  holds  a 
great  Sunday  *AIarket,  much  frequented  by  Moroccans.  Lalla- 
Marnia  forms  the  portal  of  the  Jdahie  des  Aiufad  or  Plaine 
d'Oiidjdti.  This  great  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Traras 
Group  (p.  108)  and  the  fertile  Jehel  Beni  i^nassen  (4(i50  ft.),  both 
inhabited  by  Berber  tribes  only,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  main  chain  of 
the  Tell  Atlas.  The  old  caravan  route  to  Fez  by  Taza,  the  key  to 
X.  Morocco,  has  been  the  scmie  of  all  the  expeditions  of  the  .Arabs 
against  Alorocco  ever  since  that  of  Sidi  Okba  in  the  7th  century. 

From  Lalla-Marnia  a new  road  (motor-oninil)tia  twice  daily)  leads  to 
the  S.W.,  erossiiiff  the  frontier  of  Morocco  halfway,  to  (ca.  ]5  M.)  Oudjda 
or  UJda  (22J1  ft.;  Hot.  Fipari,  {rood,  quarters  should  he  en«a{?ed  hy  tele- 
Rraj)h;  pop.  ca.  8000),  the  chief  town  of  E.  Morocco,  which  is  said  to  liave 
heeii  founded  hy  the  govcrnor.s  of  Tlemcen  in  the  loth  cent.,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1844,  1859,  and  1907.  The  i)icturea<iue  town, 
the  most  fertile  oasis  in  the  Anpfail  steppe,  lies  amidst  orchards  and  olive- 
{jroves,  not  far  from  the  Ontd  Isly,  the  hattle-tield  of  1811  (p.  221).  We 
the  town,  passiii};  the  kuhha  of  Oudjda,  hy  the  N.  {rate  (B.ah  el- 
Khemis).  Straijjht  on  is  the  French  Consulate  in  a pretty  garden,  while 
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to  the  left  arc  the  Oiistoin  House  ami  Post  Ottiee.  In  the  S.  (juartor  of 
the  town  rises  tlie  JuidOci  or  Ihir  cl-Mukhzeti.  tlie  seat  of  tlie  Moroeeaii 
Amel  or  jrovernor.  At  the  R.  angle  of  the  Kasha  is  tlie  Chief  Mom) tic, 
(ledieatcii  to  iSiili  Okha,  to  the  K.E.  of  whieh  lies  fh(‘  Siik  (p.  3iir)).  Beliiml 
the  iiiosiiiie  is  the  m'w  ICcuIc  Franco-Ambe.  Outside  the  E.  gate,  the 
liah  Sidi  Abd  el-Walihah,  is  the  eaiiipiiig-grouiid  of  the  caravans;  and  out- 
side the  S.  gate  (Bab  Oulad  Auiran),  on  a slight  einiiieiicc  10  min.  from 
the  town,  are  the  quarters  of  the  Freneh  troops  of  oeeiipation.  The  'I'hurs- 
day  market  is  important.  Famous  horse-raoes  in  October,  in  connection 
with  those  of  Lalla-Marnia. 

For  a visit  to  Oudjda  travellers  may  use  also  the  railway  as  far  as 
Fomlj-ei-Bcijhal  (comp.  p.  107)  on  the  .Moroccan  frontier,  whenee  Oudjda 
is  about  8 M.  distant. 

'I'lie  Ruau  to  XEJiorits  ((liligciice)  leads  to  the  N.  ITom  Lalla- 
Mariiiathrouo-li  a hilly  region,  crosses  the  Oued  MotCihih , a trih- 
utary of  the  Tal'na,  near  the  ITatitniain  Sldi-Cheihh,  a small  hath 
'with  saline  springs  (91°Fahr.),  and  then  winds  np,  past  the  Kvhha 
Sidi-Abdallah  (on  the  left!,  towards  the  Trams  which  are 

famed  for  the  heauty  of  their  outlines,  Tn  the  Tebid  ^^(^ss(•r,  near 
the  top  of  the  pass,  the  (W  <h’  Bab-Ta::a  (:?()()4  ft,),  is  a cadmium 
mine,  worked  like  the  neighbonriiig  mines  of  Jebel  Maaxiz  by  a 
Belgian  company,  — We  now  descend  to  the  X.l'i,  in  many  windings, 
passing  not  far  from  the  onyx-quarries  near  the  Kvhba  Sidi- 
Brahttii,  into  the  valley  of  the  (hied  Zebair. 

M,  (from  Tlemeen)  Neclroina  (1312  ft,;  inn;  pop,  -491)0), 
snjicrbly  situated  in  a fertile  basin,  is  an  antiquated  little  Berber 
town,  with  tine  mediieval  mos(iues.  The  -Market  (Mon.  and  Thurs.) 
is  worth  seeing  for  the  sake  of  the  jiicturesqne  costumes  of  the 
peasants  who  Hock  to  it  from  the  mountains  around.  Home-indus- 
tries are  much  in  vogue  in  the  environs. 

The  Jebel  ?'itl(ioiissen  (3727  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  'Praras  group,  to 
tlie  E,  of  Nedroma,  commands  an  extensive  view,  embracing  in  very 
clear  weather  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  far  N, 

Tlie  road  soon  leaves  the  (Ined  Zebair  and  turns  to  the  N,A\’, 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  brook,  which  takes  the  name  of  Oaed 
Tleta  farther  on,  and  from  the  intinx  of  the  (Jned  Ta'iiiia  to  the 
sea  that  of  Oiied^  cl-^^ersa. 

In  the  upjier  valley  of  the  Talma,  on  the  slope  of  Jebel  Kerkonr 
(1881  ft.),  are  the  Kiibbii  Ski i-Iirahiiii,  where  a small  French  force  under 
(’ol.  de  IMontagnac  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  ])ieces  in  lSi.'>,  and  the 
Ktibba  Skli-'J'iihiir,  where  Abd  el-Kader  (p,  221)  surrendered  in  1817, 
The  ITrmer  event  is  recalled  by  a monument  in  the  Vallee  dex  Jardiiix, 
■'/j  M,  to  the  S.  of  Nemours, 

(5  4 M.  ;from  Tlemeen)  ISTemoui'S  (Hot,  de  France;  pop,  3900), 
a pleasant  little  town,  tinted  for  its  mild  and  healthy  climate,  was 
founded  in  1844  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Ail  Fratres,  a name  de- 
rived from  two  rocks  near  the  beach.  The  banana  cultnre  thrives 
in  the  environs.  On  the  Flaieaii  de  Tautnd  ^407  ft.),  to  the  N.K. 
of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  Djeiitda  el-(thazaoiid1  (‘marauders’ 
commnnity’),  once  a Berber  village,  but  afterwards  a notorious  den 
of  pirates  (p.  221).  — Nemours  is  a steamboat  station  (comp.  R.  18). 


32.  From  Oran  to  Beni-Ounif  de 
Figuig  (Coloinb-Bechar)  via  Damesme  and 

Perregaux. 

M.  Statk  Haii.way.  Direct  eoinmuiiicatinn  witli  diiiinp-car  (dej. 

J).  fr.)  and  sleeping-car  (12  fr.  extra)  three  times  a week  only  Criies.. 
'I'hnrs.,  and  Sat.;  returning  Sun..  Wed.,  and  Frid.);  express  via  (i29'/o  M.) 
Sn'ida  to  (SO.'i'/.i  M.)  A'in-Sefra  in  IG  hrs. ; thence  hv  ordin.ary  train  to 
Bi'ui-Oiinif  'm  .f)i/4hrs.;  trains  start  from  the  Oare  d’Arzew  at  Oran  tp.  iTfu. 
•Vs  far  as  (.'j.oi/a  -M.)  Perr^gnux  we  may  travel  hy  the  Oran  and  Algiers 
train  on  the  main  line  (R.  3.S).  noting  that  the  stations  there  are  h.'.O  vils. 
apart  (omn.  25  c.).  Fares  to  Ain-Sefra  39  fr.  3.5,  29  fr.  .50  c.  (.sleeping-car. 
Isi  cl.  only,  12  fr.  extra;  2nd  el.  similar  to  Engl,  .“tid):  to  Beni-Onnif 
:.o  tr.  9.5,  38  fr.  20  c.  (return-ticket,  valiil  IK  days,  71  fr.  30  or  53  fr.  .50  c.). 
.\^good  supply  of  coppi'r  coins  will  he  found  very  useful. 

The  journey  from  Oran  to  the  Sahara  is  most  interesting,  as  it  car- 
ries the  traveller  from  the  seahoaril  through  a cultivated  region,  across 
the  Tell  .Vtlas  to  the  Hauts-Plateaux,  and  then  over  the  Sahara  .\tlas  to 
the  margin  of  the  desert.  The  only  good  intermediate  resting-place  is 
A'in-Hefra.  A stay  of  several  days  at'ifenf-0?//(>/’ will  be  found  pleasant 
especially  in  spring.  The  oasis  of  Tiout  is  now  eclipsed  hy  that  oi' 
Figiug,  one  of  the  most  heautiful  in  the  Sahara.  The  line  goes  on  from 
Reni-Onnif  to  Colomb-P^chur,  its  present  terminus. 

Om/i.  seep.  17,5.  Our  train  crosses  the  Algiers  main-line  (R.33), 
liasses  the  suburb  of  Virtor-Hiigo  and  the  Daga  Mofsrlli  (p. 
and  runs  to  the  E.  througli  vineyards,  fields,  and  dwarf-palm  under- 
wood in  succession,  and  then  past  the  S.  base  of  Ji>hi>l  Kahar  (n.  1 34 1 
to  (12'/2  -'I.)  Fletirus. 

^f.  St.  Cloud  (502  It.;  hotel)  lies  plcasantlv  on  the  spurs 
of  Jehe!  Krhtel,  C'/i to  the  S.E.  of  Kristel  (p.‘  184).  21  M. 
Itenan-Kleher  (433  ft.).  The  village  of  Kh-her  (50.5  ft.;  H(5t. 
\’oin9on)  lies  2 M.  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  foot  of  Jehel  Oronze  (2070  ft. ; 
sem.aphore),  with  its  large  quarries  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  marble 
(‘rosso  an(lco’). 

26  M.  Damestne,  on  the  Bdij  of  Arzew,  the  ancient  Lafiinis 
Siyms.  The  village  lies  above  the  station,  to  the  S. 

.■V  IjRAxrii  Link  (.3  M..  in  12-1;)  min.)  connects  Danicsmc  witli  Arzew 
Arzeu  (7  ft.j  Hot.  do  la  Xi^vre;  Hot,  dps  Bains;  Brit,  vipp-consiil,  A. 
Oiautray;  pop.  OOOO),  a small  seaport  at  the  foot  of  Jnhcl  Sic ioim  (.532  ft  > 
whence  a goods-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  the  (9  .VI.)  salt-works  on  the  Lac 
Snlni  d'Arzeic,  or  El-McUaha.  The  harbour,  naturally  one  of  the  host  and 
inost  sheltered  in  Algeria,  but  as  yet  little  used,  has'heen  improved  since 
lOOR.  From  horo  chiefly  alfa  (p.  I7l  is  exported  to  (irenl  Hritnin  and 
Germany. 

From  Damesme  the  train  runs  to  the  S.E.,  close  to  the  shore. 
28  M.  St.  Leo  (177  ft.;  Hot.  de  I'Europc).  To  the  S.E.  of  the 
village  of  St.  Leu,  and  1 .M.  from  the  station,  is  the  Berber  village 
of  Bettioiia,  near  which  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  Portos  Magnos. 
the  only  Boman  settlement  on  the  bay  of  Arzew. 

•^•D/2  Port-uvx- Ponies  (Etablissement  I'hermal),  with  sul- 
phur-baths, a sea-bathing  place  in  summer.  The  train  skirts  the 
narrow  strip  of  sand-hills  and  jtasses  the  month  of  the  AfaHti. 

Bakiikkf.r's  Mediterr.Tnean.  1 •! 
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;37  Al.  1m  2Iact(i,  a village  at  the  N.  end  of  tin*  Marais  de  la 
Macta,  or  swamps  of  the  river-plain  of  the  Sic/  (]).  206)  and  the 
Habra,  very  malarious  in  summer,  is  connected  by  a branch-line 
with  (7'/.2  M.)  La  Stidia,  a village  founded  by  German  peasants 
in  1844,  and  with  (IS'/A  M.)  Mosiai/anem  (j).  207). 

The  train  now  runs  inland,  past  the  E.  margin  of  the  morasses, 
to  (48‘/2  AI.)  DehrausseviUe,  in  the  broad  Plai tie  de  L' Habra.  The 
village  belongs  to  the  Domaine  de  V Habra  et  de  la  JSfacta , the 
largest  estate  in  Algeria,  watered  by  a network  of  cuttings  (276  Af. 
in  length)  from  the  reservoir  of  the  Oued  Eergoug  (see  below). 
Since  the  failure  of  two  private  companies  the  estate  has  been 
owned  by  the  Crmlit  Foncier  de  France.  Of  its  70,000  acres 

44.000  are  pasture-land,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  grain  and  fruit. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  La  Ferme-Blanche,  near  the  railway. 

At  (561/2  Al.)  Perr6gaiix  we  cross  the  Oran-Algiers  line  (]>.  206). 

Ascending  the  valley  (d'  the  Habra,  here  called  Oued  el-Ilatu- 
viam  (‘bath-river’),  we  iU)W  penetrate  the  Betti  Cliotiffratte  Mis., 
the  N.  marginal  chain  of  the  Tell  Atlas.  On  the  left,  just  before 
(61 1/2  AI.)  Barrai/e,  lies  the  ''^Barrat/e  de  Perrc^yatix  or  de  I’Oued 
Fergottij , the  largest  reservoir  in  Algeria,  which  irrigates  some 

90.000  acres  of  land.  The  embankment  is  550  yds.  long,  130  ft. 
Iiigh,  and  from  130  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  to  12'/2  ft.  at  the  tojt. 
The  reservoir  once  contained  33  million  tons  (d’  water,  but  the 
quantity  is  constantly  being  diminisbed  by  thediqmsits  of  the  stream. 

671/2  AI.  Didditteau  (,443  ft.).  78  AI.  Bou-llanifia  is  the  station 
for  the  small  baths  of  Hammam  Bov-Hattifia,  on  the  right  bank 
(d'  the  Habra,  2' (2  AI.  to  the  S.W.  (Bath  Hotel).  The  eight  saline 
springs  (136°  .l-’ahr.)  are  the  Acjitae  Sireti.sc’.'i  of  antiquity. 

86  AI.  Tizi  or  Thizi  (1490  ft.;  Rail.  Restaur.)  in  the  J'lctitte 
d’Ff/hri.s.  a lofty  and  fertile  tract  between  tbe  N.  lateral  chain  and 
the  main  range  of  the  Tell  Atlas. 

Branch  Line  (7V2  M-,  in  ea.  Vj  hr.)  from  Tizi  to  Mascara  (1903  ft.; 
Hot.  Bourelly,  Rue  tic  Dalmatic.  R.  21/2,  B.  1,  dej.  2'/2.  omu.  '/.^  fr.,  quite 
pood;  Hot.  du  Luxomhourp,  Rue  A^iotor  - Hugo ; Cafe  de  la  Brasserie, 
Plaoe  (Jambetta ; pop.  22,930),  beautifully  situated  on  a chain  of  bills  on 
tbe  N.  margin  of  the  Egliris  plain.  Tins  was  tbe  capital  of  the  be.ylic 
of  Oran  in  1701-92,  and  in  1K32-11  was  the  residence  and  chief  stronghold 
of  Abd  el-KAdcr  (p.  221).  Tbe  cbief  (piartcr  of  tbe  town,  with  tlie  Place 
(iambetta  as  its  centre,  lias  a Mosijuc  (18th  cent.)  in  tbe  Place  Rationale, 
and  a Rri/lic  (now  military  offices),  built  by  Mohammed  el-Keblr  (p.  178), 
in  tbe  street  of  that  name.  Tins  quarter  is  separated  by  tbe  ravine  of 
the  Oued  Toud  man . now  a pnldic.  park,  from  the  spacious  Place  de 
I’Arponb  (market  on  'Phurs.  and  Frid.)  and  from  tlie  barracks  quarter. 
Outside  the  Porte  d'Oran,  the  AV.  pate,  we  have  a delightful  view.  Out- 
side the  Bdb-Ali,  tlie  N.  gate,  lies  tlie  Moliammedan  quarter  of  that 
name  (where  burnouses  are.  woven).  Mascara  is  famed  for  its  wine. 

AI  (93'/2  M.)  Thiersville  (1601  fl.)  flic  Iraiii  crosses  a range 
(d  lulls  to  tlie  stony  table-land  of  Ouerdjaiitti  (much  overgrown 
with  dwarf-palms).  Beyond  (1021/261.)  Oiied-Taria  (1618  ft.)  it 
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crosses  the  brook  of  that  name,  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Habra,  and 
at  (llO'/j  M.)  Charrier  (179‘2  ft.),  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Oved 
Saida,  reaches  the  main  chain  of  the  Tell  Atlas.  122  M.  Les  Eaux- 
Chaudes,  Arabic  llammdin  Oided-Khaled , with  saline  sprinf^s 
(113'’  Fahr.);  12G'/.2  M.  Xazereg  (2625  ft.). 

129^/2  M.  Sa'ida  (2746  ft.;  Hot.  Lngan  or  Kiu,  in  the  market- 
place, 10  min.  from  the  station,  K.  2,  I).  3,  pens.  7,  omn.  '/ofr. ; 
H6t.  Vergnon;  Hot.  de  la  Paix;  pop.  8100),  the  southmost  town  in 
the  Tell  Allas  of  Oran,  foundoil  in  1854,  lies  in  an  uninteresting 
region.  In  front  of  the  Mairie  rises  an  imposing  Monument  (1910i 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  Legion  who  fell  in  S.  Oran.  From 
the  Place  du  Marcht'^  Arabe  (market  on  Mon.),  where  the  ^fosrpie  is 
situated,  the  Rue  Thiers  and  the  Rue  Xationale  lead  to  theS.lV.  to 
the  high-lying  barracks  of  the  Foreign  Legion  (p.  186).  .Ibove  the 
market-place  lies  the  Xative  Quarter. 

The  train  next  passes  (on  the  left)  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  last 
Fortress  built  by  Abd  el-Kader  affording  a view  of  Saida  as  we  look 
back,  and  ascends  between  barren  hills  to  the  table-land  on  the  S. 
margin  of  the  Tell  Atlas.  IRG'/j  Ain-el-IIadjar  (3360  ft.;  ‘rock- 
spring’), a village  of  1500  inhab.  in  a fertile  well-watered  district, 
with  a military  prison. 

On  the  bleak  tableland,  between  the  region  of  the  Hassasna 
on  the  N.F,.  and  the  Mardif  Plain  on  the  S.W.,  we  pass  several 
smalt  stations.  157  .M.  KraJfallah  (3638  ft.),  with  great  stacks 
of  esparto  grass,  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  at 
the  hands  of  Rou-Amama  (p.  222i  in  1881. 

The  train  now  descends  to  the  JIaids-Plateaux  ^).  169).  where 
an  occasional  caravan  or  a few  grazing  camels  only  are  seen,  while 
the  vegetation  is  limited  to  saline  plants  and  patches  of  esparto 
grass  (p.  171).  166  M.  El-Beida  (3497  ft.),  the  first  fortified 
station.  171  M.  Modzhah  (3471  ft.),  with  its  great  stacks  of  esparto 
grass  and  the  goods-station  of  a branch-line  to  (22  M.i  Marhnum, 
used  solely  for  the  esparto  tratlic. 

1!>2  M.  Le  Kreider  (3241  ft.;  Hot.  de  Pari.s,  K.  2,  dej.  1*/.,, 
1>.  2 fr.),  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Cliott  ech-Cliergui  (p.  169),  com- 
manded by  a small  fort  on  the  hill  above  it,  was  founded  in  1881 
as  a military  base  of  defence  against  the  partisans  of  Rou-.\mama. 
The  barracks,  in  tin*  neo-Moorish  style,  are  surrounded  with  plant- 
ations which  are  watered  by  means  of  a wind-j)nm|i. 

We  at  length  reach  the  salt-inarshes,  pass  between  low  sand- 
hills, and  are  carried  through  the  masses  of  mud  by  means  of  a short 
embankment  to  (,201  M.i  Bon-Ktouh  or  Bon -G net ouh  (3264.  ft.), 
the  starting-point  of  a road  to  Girgr.iUe  (66  M.;  diligence).  We 
then  mount  gradually  to  the  N.  spurs  of  the  Sahara  Atlas  (p.  1 70|. 
Stations  uninteresting. 
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242  M.  Mech^ria  (3806  f(.;  Hoi.  do.s  Yoyaj^purs;  pop.  700), 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Antar  range,  contains  harracks  for  convicts 
of  the  foreign  legion  and  a small  mosque.  — I’Ik'  train  again  traverses 
the  Hauts-Plateanx.  To  the  left  rises  the  distant  Jebel  el-Mallio. 
Xear  (262' /.^M.)  NaFona  (382.7  ft. i is  the  salt-lake  of  that  name, 
not  visible  from  the  train. 

384  M.  Alekidh  (4311  ft.),  tlie  highest  jniint  on  tlie  line,  with 
a few  fruit-trees.  Tlie  train  now  crosses  the  watershed  between  the 
Hants- Plateaux  and  the  Sahara,  and  descends  info  the  Fa'idjet  el- 
Betoiiii},  a liroad  valley  so  named  after  its  tereliinths  (Pistacia 
'i'erebinthus  L. ; Arabic  b’tom  or  bi'tonnn.  'I’lie  valley  is  Hanked 
on  the  E.  by  Jehel  Aiam  (7336  ft.),  and  on  the  W.  Iiy  Jehel  Mor- 
(/hcul  (7008  ft.),  tlie  two  highest  cd'  the  Moidayiies  des  h'.<iOHr,  as 
the  Sahara  ,\tlas  is  usually  called  here.  Peyond  (299  M.)  Tirkoiiid 
appear  in  the  foreground  Jebel  Alelter  (6762  ft.),  with  a I’oste 
Optiipie  or  signal-station,  used  at  tlie  time  of  the  conflicts  with 
l!ou-.\mama,  and  the  long  chain  of  sand-hills  near  .Mn-Sefra. 

30.')‘/.2  1^1-  Ain -Sefra  (3777  ft.;  IKil.  do  France  or  Plasse,  K.  3, 
dej.  3,  I).  3'/,,  fr. ; Ifot.  des  Yoyagcnrs,  both  in  the  chief  square, 
\ery  |)lain:  Cafe  Rienveuu),  not  founded  until  1881,  with  a strong 
garrison  and  about  1400  inhab.,  is  grandly  situated  in  a broail 
valley  between  .Tebel  .\Yssa  and  .Tebel  Mekter.  The  village,  lying  on 
the  left  bank  of  {\\e  () tied  Ain- Sefvd  (‘yellow  spring'),  was  devast- 
ated by  an  inundation  in  1904.  A market  (Mon.)  is  held  here  for 
the  Berbers  of  the  environs,  who  still  speak  Tamazirt  (ji.  94).  .\n 
iron  bridge  crosses  to  the  Barrael'i^,  a neo-AIoorish  building. 
Through  the  Berber  ViUafie  (ksar,  p.  281)  behind  thi'  barracks  we 
may  climb  in  lir.  to  the  to])  of  the  ri'ddish-brow  n *S(nid  Hills, 
formed  by  disintegration  of  the  rock,  which  give  the  landscajie  its 
very  peculiar  character,  and  whose  shifting  sands  threaten  to  over- 
wind m .\Yn-S(d'ra  in  spite  of  the  sheltering  ])lanta1  ions. 

The  famous  oasis  of  Tioiit,  10'/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  .Ain-Sofra  and  .S  M. 
1o  tl)o  N.  of  tho  railway-station  of  Tiout  (p.  20:i),  is  a favonrito  goal  of  tour- 
ists. ,'V  liorse  or  mule  sliould  he  ordered  in  good  time,  eheapest  at  the  ‘8uh- 
ilivision'  fr. ; a1t)'ndant  Vj.,-'!  fr.):  the  traveller  may  shorten  the  long  ride 
hy  returning  from  Tiout  by  tram.  The  traek  leads  through  the  hroad. 
sliadeless  valley,  some  Way  from  the  brook  A'in-Sefra;  we  have  a tine 
retrospi'et  of  Ain-8efra  and  its  sand-hills.  We  pass  several  red-sand- 
stone rocks.  About  halfway  the  rail,  station  of  Tiout  and  the  oasis 
beyond  it  come  in  sight. 

In  this  little  oasis  (i5115  ft.),  one  of  the  highest  palm-oases  in  the 
Atlas,  lies  an  interesting  Berber  Village  (pop.  -100).  The  low-lying  gardens, 
jiroteeted  by  high  mud-walls,  yield  fruit  and  vegetables  under  the  shade 
of  the  well-kept  date-palms.  Their  irrigation  is  provided  hy  a small 
Reservoir  to  the  N.  of  the  village,  a charming  spot,  wdiere  we'  may  rest 
under  the  palms  on  the  hank  of  the  brook.  ,\  few  minutes’  walk'  from 
this  point,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  village,  rises  a reddish  rock,  on  which, 
about  6,')  ft.  above  tho  valley,  protected  bv  a grating,  are  traced  ftgnres 
of  animals  and  hunters  (archers'),  a prehisto'ric  curiositv,  called  the  Uadjrn 
Jfelimtbn,  with  later  Lihyan-Berher  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 
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About  8M.  to  the  W.  of  Afn-Sufra,  on  the  road  to  A'in-Sflssi/'u  (llVOft.) 
aud  the  Moroeoaii  oasis  of  Teh  (3721  ft.)j  ie  the  eojiper-mine  of  Ilasi- 
hen-  Uefljir. 

Heyoiul  AYn-Sefra  the  train  (with  the  engine  now  at  the  other 
endj  follows  the  valley  of  that  name  and  rounds  the  Jcbel  INfekter 
group  in  a long  curve  to  the  E.  Beyond  (312'/2  M.)  Tiout  (oasis, 
p.  202,  visible  on  the  left)  it  descends  to  the  S.,  lastly  through  masses 
of  debris  and  rock-enttings,  to  (;521  M.)  Aiu-el-lTculjadj.  We  then 
pass  through  a delile  l)etween  .Tebel  Mekter  and  Jehel  Djaro.  To 
the  left,  framed  by  rocks,  lies  a low  reddish-brown  sand-hill. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  between  Jebel  Djara  and  Jehel  Btm- 
Leyhfad  (5545  ft.),  opens  the  broad  moimtain-valley  of  the  Roviha, 
which  at  (.'528  M.)  Rttinba  joins  the  AYn-Sefra  to  form  the  Oued 
eii-XaiiiDiis.  The  train  turns  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  S.  base  of  Jebel 
Mekter,  a little  to  tin'  right  of  the  palm-oasis  of  Moghrav-TahtCtni 
(2710  ft.;  ‘lower  Moghrar'),  famed  for  its  prehistoric  rock-draw- 
ings. 540  M.  ^loyhrar-Fottkdiii  (‘upper  Moghrar’),  bi'vond  which 
we  pass  its  *Palm  Oasis,  overlooked  by  a knbba  on  a low  hill. 

We  next  pass  through  tin?  Gtn'tfes  de  ^Iiuihrav,  a sandstone 
ravine  full  of  rocky  debris,  into  Fl-Fftiilja,  a valley  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  Mir  el-Jehel  ((>700  ft.)  and  Jehel  Mezi  lOOSH  ft.).  55!)  ^I. 
Djenien-hou-Reittf  i5254ft.)  has  a Redoide.  or  fortilieil  eanip  (on 
the  left),  in  the  style  of  a Homan  cam]>.  a small  |)alm-oasis,  and  a 
I)retty  military  club  in  the  Moorish  style,  shaded  with  palms. 

'I’he  train  enters  the  valley  of  the  Oned  Dermel,  one  of  thr 
sonrees  of  the  Oued  Zousfana.  In  the  distance  we  sight  Jehel  Beni 
Siiiir  and  Jehel  el-Ma'iz  (p.  204).  .An  iron  bridge  carries  the  train 
across  the  Dermel,  usually  dry,  to  the  ruins  of  (579  M.)  Durt-jirier. 
at  the  mouth  of  tUe  Oued  DoiiIh,  which  has  been  deserted  since  ati 
inundation  in  1904.  We  then  descend  l)etween  low  ranges  of  hills, 
Jehel  I'ttinedua'ia  (2955  ft.)  on  the  left,  on  the  margin  of  the  desert, 
and  I)jernidii-T(dddui  and  Jehel  el- If  aimer  on  the  right,  to  the 
Zuuefaua  (beyond  rises  the  old  fort  of  Campo).^  where  the  palms 
of  Heni-Onnif  become  visible. 

59(5  M.  Beni-Ounif  de  Figuig  (2707  ft.;  Hot.  dn  Sahara, 
H.  I'/a , dej.  5,  D.  5'/2,  pens.  12  fr.,  plain  but  good;  advisable  to 
secure  rooms  beforehand  by  telegraph;  1500  inhab.),  founded  in 
1905,  as  being  then  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  adjacent  to  a ksar, 
or  Berber  village  (at  ouluifi),  and  a ('amp  MIlifaire,  is  now  a free 
mart,  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  Its  total  trade  with  Morocco 
and  the  Tuat  oases  amounts  to  about  4 million  francs.  The  few  and 
quiet  streets,  planted  with  palms,  present  a marked  contrast  to  those 
of  Biskra,  which  is  now  overrun  with  tourists.  'J'he  white  domed 
building  near  the  railway-station  serves  at  once  as  a chnreh,  a 
town-hall,  and  a law-court.  Behind  it  is  a fondonk  (p.  281 1. 

The  only  sights  are  the  Zaouia  tSidi  iSlimdu  hen-Bou-iSmaha, 
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the  chief  sanctuaiy  of  the  Ouled  Sidi-Cheikh,  a Berber  tribe  of  S. 
Oran,  and  the  Ksar  (p.  281),  a poor  village  inhabited  by  Harratin 
(p.  94),  at  the  back  of  the  barracks  quarter,  where  the  mode  of 
irrigating  a palm-oasis  may  be  observed. 

Beni-Ounif,  situated  in  a rocky  wilderness,  commanded  on  the 
N.  and  AV.  by  jagged  and  lissured  mountains,  Jebel  Beni  Smir 
(6857  ft.),  Jebel  el-Matz  (6037  ft.),  and  Jebel  Gruaz  (5328  ft.),  and 
sepai’atcd  from  Figuig  by  a chain  of  low  barren  hills,  possesses  to 
the  full  the  fascination  of  a Sahara  landscape  (p.  172').  The  most 
striking  view,  especially  towards  evening,  of  Beni-Ounif,  the  palm- 
oasis,  and  the  village  of  Figuig,  as  well  as  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Sahara  Atlas,  is  obtained  from  Jebel  Melios  (3986  ft.),  a spur  of 
Jebel  Grouz,  2 hrs.  to  the  N.  of  the  little  town.  For  this  ascent,  and 
for  all  the  longer  excursions,  travellers  must  procure  an  escort 
of  Cavaliers  du  Maghzen  (p.  390),  who  usually  provide  horses  for 
the  journey  (horse  for  half-a-day  2'/2-B,  whole  day  5 fr. ; fee  to  each 
‘cavalier'  2 fr.).  Application  for  the  escort  has  to  be  made  at  the 
Bureau  Arabe  (p.  174)  in  the  Camp  Alilitaire. 

*Figuig,  to  the  N.  of  Beni-Uunif,  tirst  visited  by  a European. 
Gerh.  Rohlfs,  in  1862,  is  the  largest  and  most  fertile  oasis  in  the 
Saluira  Atlas  of  Oran  (containing  about  400, OBO  date-palms). 
According  to  the  treaty  of  1845  it  belongs  to  Morocco,  but  only 
nominally  since  its  bombardment  by  French  troops  in  1903.  From 
tlie  earliest  times  the  oasis  has  been  in  high  repute,  it  embraces 
seven  villages  (kshr),  in  three  groups,  the  Fe(fkiha  cdstra  trla  of 
antiquity.  In  the  early  16tli  cent.  Leo  .\fricanus  extols  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  inhabitants;  their  industries,  however,  are  now  limited 
to  the  weaving  of  burnouses  and  carpets  (similar  to  the  knot-worked 
carpets  of  Fez)  and  to  the  manufacture  of  small  articles  in  leather. 
The  place  is  inhabited  by  Berbers,  besides  a large  number  of  Jews, 
tlie  Harratin,  and  a few  negro  slaves.  Tamazirt  (p.  94)  is  their  chief 
language,  but  Arabic  also  is  spoken  at  j)laccs. 

The  >S.  margin  of  the  oasis,  ami  its  boundary  towards  Beni-Ounif. 
is  formed  by  a range  of  hills  running  from  Jebel  ]\fel!(is  (see  above), 

to  E.,  to  Jebel  el-llaimer  (p.  203),  and  crossed  by  four  passes, 
the  Col  des  ]\fuudj(ih(line,  the  Col  de  la  Jia've  (Arabic  Teiiiet  el- 
Ihiidia),  the  Col  de  Zendga , and  the  (^ol  de  Tatjhlo  or  Tarla. 
'I'he  shortest  route  is  via  the  t^)l  de  Zenaga,  commonly  called  FA- 
kheiaaj  (‘the  pass’).  By  this  route  the  whole  excursion,  there  and 
back,  takes  5-6  hrs.;  but,  time  ))ermi(ting,  it  is  preferable  to  go 
by  the  Col  de  Taghla,  watered  by  the  Zousfana,  and  l)ounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  sombre  rocks  of  Jebel  AbV//- Voyos.sr/' (3484  ft.),  and  to 
return  by  the  Col  do  Zenaga  or  the  Col  de  la  Juive,  a full  day's 
expedition.  'I'he  ascent  of  one  of  the  hills  adjoining  these  passes 
(stout  bools  advisabb')  i!i  tlie  company  of  an  escort  is  to  be  recom- 
mended on  account  of  the  line  view. 
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The  route  over  a stony  plain  to  the  hr.)  Zetidtja  Pass 
erosses  the  Oued  Melias,  the  bed  of  which  is  generally  dry,  near 
the  frontier  of  Morocco,  indicated  by  heaps  of  stones.  The  vege- 
tation here  is  limited  to  a few  thorn-bushes — jujubes  (Zizyphus 
vulgaris;  Arabic  sedra;  French  jujubier)  and  the  prickly  Anabasis 
arietoYdes  (Arabic  ajereni),  (he  ‘chou-Heur  du  Sahara’  of  the  sol- 
diers, which  is  ninch  useil  in  this  part  of  the  Sahara  as  fuel.  At 
(he  entrance  to  the  pass,  about  'iOO  yds.  in  breadth,  we  may  observe 
to  the  left,  on  the  stony  slope  of  debel  Zendga  (d435  ft.),  several 
gratbti,  or  rudely  engraved  sketches  on  the  rock  (comp.  p.  3U2), 
but  not  very  distinguishable  under  the  black  patina.  Beyond  the 
first  palms  of  the  oasis,  at  the  exit  of  the  pass,  rise  the  Kubha 
l^idi- Fedel , surrounded  with  numerous  votive  stones  (kerkours, 
r^-yenis),  and  the  Ilaointa  Sidl-Tifvitr,  an  open  walleil  rectangle. 
We  have  here  a good  survey  of  the  lower  part  of  (he  oasis,  with 
the  village  of  Zenaga  (j).  20(5)  and  nnmerons  bordjs  (round  watch- 
towers),  backed  by  the  Jebel  (!rouz  range,  while  on  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  of  the  six  upper  villages  gleams  the  eons]>ieu(nis  Kubha 
Sidi  ben-A'issa  I’AredJ. 

Our  route  now  leads  to  (lie  \.K.  across  the  barren,  dazzling 
while  l*laine  de  Baffdbdd  (281H  ft.V  We  may  first  visit  Kl-Ifam- 
induti/i,  the  two  K.  villages,  Ifaiiiiitdin-Tahtdai , on  the  slope  of 
the  high  plateau,  and  Haw mdm- Folded m (2050  ft.j,  where  Bon- 
.\mama  was  encamped  in  1900-2  (p.  222):  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
go  direct  to  the  four  W.  villages,  at  lirst  through  small  lields  of 
barley  and  vegetable -gardens,  and  then  between  the  high  nind- 
walls  of  tlic  i)aim-garilens. 

M e ascend  through  a picturesque  detile  on  the  rocky  and  fissured 
slope  of  the  upper  plateau,  whence  the  water  Hows  down  in  open 
cuttings  (see  p.  94)  to  the  village  of  FA-Maiz.  We  note  here  the 
quaint  architecture  and  the  lanes  arched  over  with  palm -wood 
beams,  under  which  the  natives  take  their  siesta  on  stone  benches 
in  the  hot  season.  .Some  of  the  little  houses  of  the  .Mellah,  or 
Jewish  quarter,  are  owned  by  ^forocco  leather-workers. 

Through  the  contiguous  village  of  Oided - Sliwdn  we  pass  to 
Ki,-(  )f  uAeiiiin  (Berber  at  a'addi),  the  largest  village  in  Figuig  next 
to  Zenaga.  Since  1902  this  has  been  the  seat  of  a ^forocean  AiTiel, 
or  governor,  who  with  his  few  soldiers  occupies  the  dilapidated 
Ddr  el-Beida  (‘white  house’)  on  the  barren  If'sen,  as  the  upper 
plateau  is  calleil  (2940-3000  ft.).  The  mud -built  houses  of  the 
village,  mostly  consisting  of  two  or  more  stories,  are  overlooked  by 
the  new  square  minaret  of  the  Chief  ^fosgue,  where  the  governor 
attends  the  F’riday  prayers.  .V  second  mosque  has  a verj’  old  and 
graceful  octagonal  minaret.  The  Prison  (visitors  admitted),  the 
tents  of  the  Amouriat,  the  girls  of  the  nomad  tribe  of  the  .\mour, 
whose  habits  resemble  those  <tf  the  Ouled  XaYl  (p.  -15),  and  the 
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Mcliali,  wliere  the  escort  prepare  tea  in  their  own  ])eculiar  man- 
ner, also  may  be  visited  witli  interest. 

To  the  W.  of  El-Ondaghir  is  the  basin  of  the  A'in-Tzadert . a 
spring  which  supplies  Zenaga  also  and  has  often  given  rise  to  bitter 
(piarrels  between  the  two  villages.  Emm  the  massive  Bordj  be- 
longing to  the  villagers  of  El-Oudaghir.  adjoining  the  basin,  we 
obtain  a splendid  "i’anorama  of  the  oasis  and  the  girdle  of  moun- 
tains around  it.  At  our  feet  lies  El-Ahld  (at  emiei),  with  its  many 
towers,  the  westmost  village,  now  dilapidated  and  partly  deserted. 

Un  our  way  back,  passing  the  underground  Ain-Mesluut,  with 
two  vaulted  l)alhs  (hammam),  we  come  suddenly  to  the  precipitous 
brink  of  the  plateau  ijiere  about  100  ft.  high),  where  we  enjoy  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  forest  of  palms  around  Zenaga. 

The  village  of  Zukaga  (Berber  iz7idm'\,  IV4  AI.  to  the  S.  of  El- 
Ondaghir,  and  to  the  X.  of  Beni-Ounif,  with  its  one-storied 

mud-built  houses,  its  massive  towers,  its  mellali,  and  many  vaulted 
lanes,  has  for  its  centre  the  chief  mosque  and  the  square  in  front 
of  it.  \ smaller  mosque  lies  outside  the  village.  The  large  basin 
is  fed  by  underground  conduits  (p.  94)  from  the  Ai'n-Tzadert. 


33.  From  Oran  to  Algiers. 

2C>i','.j  M.  B.mi.wav.  Day-tiaiii.  with  1st  and  2iid  cl.  saloon  caniafics 
and  •wajron-restaiuant'  (di'j.  I,  D.  J'/.^  fr.).  in  lirs.  (fares  35  fr.  i>.  2(5  fr. 

5 e..  10  fr.):  iiight-cxpross  in  lirs.  plit-salon’  12  fr.  more  than  1st  el. 
faro:  sleeping-carriage  12  fr.  extra).  Soencry  as  far  as  .-Mfreville  uninter- 
esting. The.  host  places  for  loeaking  the  journey  are  MUiana,  llamiiuaii 
Rhirn.  :ind  BUda.  .At  1‘erreyatix  tliis  line  is  crossed  hy  the  line  from 
Oran  to  Dainesme  and  Beni-Ounif  de  Figuig  (11.  32\ 

Erom  Oran  to  ilG  Al.)  Ste.  Barhe-da-Tlelat,  see  pp.  185,  18G. 
Our  train  now  crosses  the  21dat  (p.  180  and  the  Hat  saddle  between 
the  Tell  Atlas  and  (left)  the  chain  of  Jehel  Djh'a  (1083  ft.).  On 
the  8.  slojtc  of  these  hills  lies  the  Fo)'et  de  ^fouteij- Ismael . an 
expanse  of  1 1,000  acres  of  underwood,  where  Sultan  Alulal  Ismail 
of  Moroeco  i|>.  OGi  was  signally  defeated  by  the  Bey  <d'  Mascara 
(p.  200')  in  1707. 

32  AI.  St.  Deiiis-du-Siii  I 111  ft.;  Hot.  du  Louvre;  jtop.  il,900i 
lies  in  the  fruitful  plain  of  the  Sly  (called  Alekerra  in  its  upper 
course,  p.  18(5).  The  i nvirons  are  watered  by  the  great  Barrage  du 
Sig.  (’attic -market  on  Sundays  (‘marche  arabe't.  — 38  M.  Bon- 
fleit/ii  Alubra:  GGft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  Beni  Chouyrane  Mts. 
(p.  200),  not  far  from  the  marshes  of  the  Afacta  (p.  200).  Alelons 
are  much  cultivated  here.  - - The  train  crosses  the  Habra  (p.  200). 

47‘/._,  Al.  Perregaiix  (148  ft. ; Hot.  dcs  Colonies,  Hue  de  Alosta- 
gancm,  K.  2'/._,,  IL  fr.,  quite  good;  Hot.  des  A'^oyageurs,  near  tlu' 
station  for  Beni-Ounit;  pop.  10,10(1,  largely  Spanish',  is  a pleasant 
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town  with  a prrUy  .Innlin  Publ'n"  anil  a (letachnicnt  of  the  Foreign 
r.egion  (p.  186).  Wednesday  market. 

Railway  to  Oran  viil  Damcxine  (Arzeic),  and  to  Beni-Ounif,  see  R.  32. 

To  the  left  stretches  the  Plaine  de  I'Habru  (p.  200);  in  the 
distance  rise  the  hills  near  La  Stidia  (p.  200)  and  Moslagancin 
(see  below).  Beyond  (55'/-2  -'I  ) Xatn-iun-Oned-Maldh  (420  ft.)  the 
train  crosses  the  hill-region  between  the  main  chain  of  the  Tell 
Atlas  and  Jebel  Bel-lfacel  (see  below),  and  at  (<).5*/2  TJl[iUil 
(410  ft.)  enters  the  Plaine  de  la  jSPma,  adjoining  the  plain  of  the 
Ghelif  (p.  208),  one  of  the  hottest  regions  of  Algeria  in  summer. 

.V  Roao  (12'/^.  M. : oinn.  in  winter  at  1.30.  in  siimnior  at  8. .30)  leads  to 
the  .8.  from  L'llillil  to  the  interestiiiff  and  purely  .Mohammedun  hill-town  of 
KalAa  (pop.  1800;  .'^at.  market),  oneo  famous  for  its  carpet  industry. 

We  cross  the  ^[ina,  2'/..  .M.  below  the  Bnrraffe  de  la  Mind. 
which  waters  some  25,000  acres  of  land. 

77'  M.  Relizane  289  ft.;  Kail.  Restaur.:  Hot.  de  la  I’aix: 
Hot.  de  I’aris,  H.  2.  H.  'I.,,  dej.  2,  D.  2';^,,  pens.  7 fr.;  pop.  9000. 
half  Mohammedan)  is  a small  town  amidst  rich  orchards.  Our  line 
is  crossed  here  by  the  Mostaganem  and  Tiaret  line. 

From  Rkli/.axf.  to  N[ost.\oaxk.m.  IT'A,  .M.,  railway  in  2''4-3  hrs.  ;fare 
8 fr.  10  or  1 fr.  e.i.  The  train  crosses  the  Mina  before  (V'-^  M.)  Itel-  Haeel. 
and  then  in  a loiiji:  hend  to  the  X.K.  skirts  Jehel  lif'l- Hacel  ft.'.  It 
next  turns  sharply  to  the  .S.W.  to  (18  M.)  Mekolia.  erosses  the  hills  of 
the  Foret  tie  I.nktoube  {Vobi  ft.),  afl'ording  tine  views  of  the  Cludif  valley 
and  of  the  Uahra  raiifre  fp.  208),  and  then  descends  to  (27'/2  M.)  Oitetf-ei- 
Kheir.  From  (31'/,;  M.'i  A'in-Ti^tlelee  (ih^i  ft.:  Hot.  Helloeij:  |)op.  2!iOO. 
chiefly  .Mohammedan),  surrounded  with  olive-groves  and  orchards,  a road 
leads  to  (l','._,  M.)  Font  i/ii  ft.)  which,  situated  near  the  ancient 

Roman  town  of  is  named  from  the  bridge  built  by  Spanish  jirisoners 

from  .Mazagran  isee  below)  and  rebuilt  in  18.50.  Beyond  (43  M.)  I‘el i.'inirr 
we  pass  tbrough  the  charming  \'<iUee  dee  Jardine. 

17'/g  M.  Mo.staganeni  (311ft.:  Grand-Hotel,  near  the  Place  de  la 
Republique;  Hot.  du  Louvre;  Hot.  de  la  Gare;  pop.  22,000.  incl.  10,000 
Mohammedans  aud  1100  .lews),  a seaport  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Ban  of 
Arzeiv  (p.  190).  situated  on  an  old  coast-terrace  rising  ahruptlv  from  the 
sea  (perhaps  the  site  of  the  Roman  Miiriietmja),  owes  its  foundation, 
under  the  name  of  BordJ  el-.)lehal.  to  the  .-Mmoravide  Yftsuf  ibn  Teshu- 
fin  (p.  05).  It  is  the  oldest  garrison  of  the  TiraiUeurs  Indighiee,  a 
native  regiment  formed  in  1817.  and  well  known  as  Turcos  in  the  Franco- 
tlerman  war  (1870-1).  The  main  nuarter  of  the  town,  with  the  station, 
the  fine  Jardin  Piiblie,  the  Place  ile  la  Rcnuhliiiue,  a fine  point  of  view. 
X\\c  Market,  and  the  Chief  Moeque,  founded  by  the  Merinide  Abft’l-Hasen 
.\li  (p.  188)  in  1312.  lies  on  the  left  hank  of  the  A'inSefra,  fully  >/,j  M. 
above  the  harbour  quarter.  On  the  lofty  right  bank  of  the  ravine  are  a 
second  European  quarter  and  (outside  the  Porte  dcs  Medics')  the  interesting 
Mohammedun  suburb  of  Tiiljit.  The  Harbour,  now  choked  with  sand  and 
inadequately  protected  from  N.  and  X.W.  wind*  by  two  jiicrs.  lies  between 
two  small  tongues  of  land,  La  Sahanundre  on  the  S.W.,  and  Karouba 
\2(t(j  ft.),  with  its  sacred  grove,  on  the  X.E.  The  railway  from  Mosta- 
ganem to  La  Stidia  and  La  Macfa  (p.  2(H))  passes  (2  M.)  Mazatjran  (1.59  ft.: 
Hot.  Pujol),  old-Berher  Tamazuran . where  the  .Spaniards  sustaineil  a 
severe  defeat  in  15.58.  and  where  a small  Frem-h  force  in  1840  repelled  the 
attacks  of  15,000  adherents  of  Abd  el-Kadcr  ip.  221;  monument). 

__From  Relizaxk  to  Tiakkt.  75  M.,  railway  in  l*/^  hrs.  fare  9 fr.  05 
or  7 fr.  25  c.).  Scenery  unattractive.  Beyond  (5<.'j  M.)  Oiied-Khelloiaj  the 
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train  follows  the  course  of  the  Miiut  (p.  207).  wliioli  separates  the  Beni 
Vhougrane  (p.  200)  from  the  Onctrsenis  -l/ts.  (p.  200).  12  M.  a idi- Mohammed - 
Benaouda  (J.17  ft.),  noted  for  the  strange  cult  of  the  local  saint  of  that 
name,  in  whose  zaouia  sacred  lions  were  once  kept;  the  loftily  situate«l 
kubha,  a great  resort  of  pilgrims,  is  guarded  by  negroes  who  are  said  to 
be  descendants  of  a servant  of  the  saiiif  (popular  festivals  in  Aug.  and 
Oct.).  — 27  M.  Uzes-le-Ditc  or  Fortassa  (810  ft.).  — 51  M.  MecMra-Sfa- 
Pr6vost-Paradol.  Near  3tlechera-Sfa.  on  the  Mina,  are  two  cemeteries, 
with  several  dolmens,  of  fhe  1th  cent.,  the  sole  relics  of  an  ancient  Berber 
town.  - 09  M.  'Takdeinpt,  with  a ruined  arsenal  of  Abd  el-Kiider. 

75  M.  Tiaret  (3577  ft.:  Hot.  d’Orient  or  Lecat;  Hot.  des  Colonies, 
It.  dej.  or  D.  l‘/j-3-  pens.  1-0  fr. ; pop.  7200:  Mon.  market)  lies  on 

a mountain-pass  not  far  from  the  fertile  Piateuitx  du  Serson,  on  the  S. 
margin  of  the  Tell  Atlas,  a cold  but  healthy  site,  once  occupied  by  Tin- 
gartia,  the  capital  of  W.  Algeria  in  the  Byzantine  period.  New  Tiaret. 
the  capital  or  the  Kliarijitc  sect  of  tlie  Ibadites  (p.  323),  probably  lay 
below  the  ])resent  town,  in  the  direction  of  Takdeinpt.  — About  halfway 
on  the  road  from  Tiaret  to  (35  M.)  Freiida,  among  the  hills  to  the  8.  of 
Tiaret,  are  the  *DJcd(ir.  step-pyramids  in  the  style  of  the  ‘Tombeau  de 
la  Chretienne’  (p.  238),  but  on  square  foundations,  tombs  apparently  of 
forgotten  Christian  Berber  princes  of  the  6-7th  cent.,  composed  partly  of 
materials  from  5th  cent,  buildings.  Three  of  these,  all  in  a very  ruinous 
condition,  are  on  Jebel  Hadjar ; ten,  including  the  largest  (52  by  19  yds.), 
lie  on  the  CoUine  de  Teriiatcii,  3^/4  M.  farther  to  the  S. 

The  Algikks  R.vii>\vav,  running  to  the  X.E.,  at  somi'  distance 
from  the  tSebh'ha  de  EeUzane  or  de  Sidl  Bou  Chiune,  enters  tlie 
desolate  lower  plain  of  the  Chdif  (p.  ‘215),  the  ancient  Chylimath 
(Arabic  KeJ)i)itu).  98  M.  St.  Aime  or  Djidiou'ia  (243  ft'.),  with 
a petroleum-refinery  for  tlie  oil-springs  of  A'in-Zeft  lies 

on  fhe  Dahra,  the  coast-hills  to  flic  X.  of  the  Chclif.  The  train 
crosses  flic  Oaed  Djidion'ia . 

104  Af.  Inkennann  or  (hied-Hioa  (263  ft.;  llof.  des  Voyageurs; 
ILof.  d’Inkermann;  po]).  5200,  of  whom  4200  arc  Alohammodans), 
with  large  quarries  and  a AVednesday  market. 

The  little  Berber  town  of  Mazouna,  18  M.  to  tlie  N.  of  Inkennann, 
on  a branch  of  the  road  to  Reiia/dt,  siqierbly  situated,  tlie  capital  of  the 
AV.  Algerian  beylie  before  Mascara  (p.  200),  is  one  of  the  quaintest  places 
in  the  Algerian  Tell  Atlas.  Horae  industries  (burnouses.  Iiaiks,  etc.)  are 
much  in  vogue.  Interesting  Thursday  market. 

The  train  crosses  the  Oaed  Bloa.  ll(0/._,  AI.  fje  Merdja,  the 
last  station  in  the  province  of  Oran. 

1171/.,  Al.  Charon  or  Boa-Kader,  a little  town  of  5200  inhab., 
almost  all  Alohammedans,  lies  in  the  province  of  Algiers  (Thtirs. 
market).  On  a low  hill,  2 Af.  to  the  X.,  are  Roman  ruins,  called 
El-Aoaaa  by  the  natives.  At  Toucha'id,  3 Al.  to  the  S.AA'.,  is  a 
cavern  in  the  roek,  330  ft.  long,  consisting  of  a number  of  low 
jiassages,  and  containing  huge  layers  of  bats’  guano.  The  7Vo(/  da 
Diahle,  4 Al.  to  the  8.  of  Charon,  is  another  object  of  interest. 

AVe  cross  the  Oaed.  Sh/,  with  its  barrage,  to  (122  Al.)  Molakoff' 
or  Oaed-Sly.  and  then  pass  through  a wood  of  Aleppo  pines  and 
carob-trecs. 

131'/._,  Al.  Orleansville  (410  ft.;  Hot.  du  Palais,  pens.  5 fr. ; 
IKil.  des  A'oyagmirs;  pop.  IHOO,  of  whom  2300  arc  Alohammedans)’ 
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founded  in  1843  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Castelbnn  Tincjilauam , 
is  a smiling  oasis,  irrigated  by  a conduit  from  tlie  Chelif,  but  one 
of  the  hottest  places  in  Algeria  (maximum  1257-/  Eahr.).  The  chief 
sight  is  the  early-Christian  Baxilicn  in  tlie  Place  de  la  Mosaique, 
discovered  in  1843,  and  recently  furtlier  excavated.  It  was  built 
in  324,  and  is  tlie  oldest  Christian  church  in  Algeria.  The  found- 
ation walls  are  alone  preserved.  It  consisted  of  a nave  and  double 
aisles,  without  a transept,  with  two  entrances  from  the  outer  aisles 
and  a rounded  \V.  apse,  to  which  was  added  in  475  a second  choir- 
recess  at  the  R.  end,  containing  the  tomb  of  Rishop  Reparatus.  Con- 
siderable fragments  of  the  mosaic  pavement  also  have  been  pre- 
served. The  town  has  also  a Most^ue  (1894)  and  a Carpet  Makitaj 
School.  The  Saturday  market  is  important.  From  the  X.  ramparts 
we  have  a tine  view  of  the  Chelif  ravine  and  the  Uahra  Mts. 

A Ko.eu  (railway  in  eourse  of  construction)  leads  from  Orlcaiisville  to 
Tenix  (33  .M.;  diligence  in  6 hrs.,  at  2,  from  Tones  at  6 p.m.).  It  crosses 
the  Chelif  and  heyond  the  siihurh  of  Lti  Fenne.  hiihlcn  among  trees, 
leads  through  a eucalyptus  avenue,  and  then  to  the  X.'W.  across  a plain 
to  (8‘/j  M-)  11  «rw(Vr  (391  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oiied  Onahrtin  Valleij. 
Then  to  the  N..  through  the  Dahra  Mix.,  inhahited  almost  solely  lly 
Herhers,  to  (17  M.)  Lex  Troix  I'uhuierx  (Jrio  ft.),  with  its  gypsum  ciuarrics, 
and  across  the  (lO'.'.j  .M.)  Colde  Kirbu  (1176  ft.)  to  the  valley  of  the  Oued 
.Ulaln  and  (30  M.)  Monteuotte,  with  its  orchards  and  iron-mines.  32'/.^  M. 
\'ieii.r-T^id8,  picturesquely  situated  above  tlie  gorge  of  the  Allala,  said 
to  have  heen  founded  hy  8.  Spanish  Moors  in  875,  was  notorious  as 
a den  of  pirates  in  the  Turkish  period.  33  M.  Ten6s  (161  ft.:  ITot.  dcs 
.\rts;  Hot.  de  rUnivers,  etc.;  pop.  ,50(i(i.  Berbers  3300),  founded  in  1813. 
is  perched  like  Mostaganem  on  the  edge  of  a |ilateau  rising  above  its 
little  frequented  harbour,  which  is  fairly  sheltered  on  the  E.  only  by  the 
huge  rocky  Cr/pc  Te'nh  (2093  ft.;  lighthouse  visible  for  10  M.).  Of  Car- 
teniiu,  the  earliest  settlement  here,  originally  founded  by  I’bivnicians,  a 
few  Roman  cisterns  only  have  been  lueserve'd.  .\t  the  \V.  end  of  Tenes 
there  are  also  some  rock-tombs  belonging  to  an  early-Christian  l•emete^y. 

second  Rdvd  (36  M.:  ‘courrier’  on  Mon.,  Wed.,’  and  Frid.  at  6 a.  m., 
ill  8 hrs.)  leads  from  Orlcaiisville  to  the  8.E.,  through  the  Oiiarxe)iix  .Mis.. 
via  (33  .M.)  lioncu'id.  with  the  zinc  and  galena  mines  of  the  Belgian  Vieille- 
Montagne  Co.,  to  (36  M.)  Ikni-Ilhulel  (3825  ft.)  at  the  S.  base  of  the  triple- 
peakcil  OiKirxeiiix  (6512  ft.).  To  Tiiiiet  el-llodd,  see  ]).  211.  210. 

licaviiig  Orlcaiisville,  the  train  runs  to  the  X.E.,  near  tlie  Clic- 
lif,  to  (135  M.)  Poiifdbo.  Fine  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  hill-region 
on  the  E.  margin  of  the  lower  plain  of  the  Chelif.  140  M.  Le  Bar- 
rage, near  the  largest  reservoir  of  the  Clielif.  The  train  sweeps 
round  to  the  S.,  aw.iy  from  the  river,  and  traverses  a fertile  and 
well  shaded  jilain  to  (141)  M.)  Omul- Fadda  (522  ft.),  a small  town 
of  5300  inhah.,  near  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Oued  Fodda,  through 
whose  valley  jiceps  the  three-])eaked  Oiiarsenis  (see  above). 

In  the  Plaine  dex  Attafx,  as  the  very  monotonous  central  plain 
of  the  Chelif  is  called,  we  next  come  to  (148  .M.)  TemonUja-Vauban . 
at  the  foot  of  the  bare  dehel  Teuioidga  (1749  ft.;  with  iron-mines), 
to  (1(52  M.)  Oued-Houina,  and  (16(5  M.)  Kherha,  the  station  for 
a village  3 M.  to  the  X.,  on  the  margin  of  the  Dahra  Mts.  To  the 
right,  in  the  foreground,  rises  the  range  of  dehel  Dnu!  i3409  ft.), 
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whose  spurs  boiiiid  the  central  Chelif  plain.  To  the  left,  for  a short 
time,  wc  have  a *View  of  Jebel  Bun  Maud  (4643  ft.),  generally 
snow-clad  in  winter,  and  of  Jebel  Zacear  Gharbi  (p.  212).  17 1 M. 
Dnpei're  (820  ft.),  at  tlie  foot  of  Jebel  Doui.  near  the  ancient  Roman 
OpiJuUini  Xovuin. 

1’hc  train  crosses  theCln'dif  above  the  inlhix  of  the  <Jued  Kbda. 
To  the  left,  in  the  river-bed,  is  the  pier  of  a bridge  on  the  old 
Roman  military  road.  We  now  pass  through  a delile  between  barren 
hills;  to  the  right  we  have  a glimpse  of  the  broad  upper  plain  of 
the  Chelif.  178*/,,  AI.  Littre  or  Les  Arib  (853  ft.t,  in  the  Blaine 
des  Ardbs,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dahra.  184  Al.  Lavarande  (945  ft.), 
on  the  spurs  of  the  Zaccar  range. 

18()’/2  AI.  Affi'eville  (1020  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant,  with  rooms, 
good;  Hot.  de  TUnivers,  in  the  village,  ne.xt  to  the  diligence-oflice, 
R.  2,  B.  */2,  1>.  2 fr. : Hot.  du  Haut-Chelif;  Hot.  de  A'aucluse,  near 
the  station,  well  spoken  of;  pop.  2000),  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Zaccar 
(iharbi,  is  one  of  the  stations  (Aliliana-AIargueritle  being  the  other, 
see  p.  211')  for  Aliliana  (6*/4  M. ; diligence  3 times  daily,  1 fr. : carr. 
10-12  fr.),  and  the  starting-point  for  Teniet  el-Haad. 

The  Exceii-sioN  to  the  (T:i>ak  Fokest  of  Teniet  ki,-H.xai>  takes  a 
(lay-and-a-lialf  (inotov-omnibus,  5 or  6 fr.,  in  ea.  3 lirs. ; diligeiiee,  leaving 
at  11  a. in.,  returning  at  9.10  a. in.,  in  8 hrs. : carriage  50  fr.  or  more, 
hardly  reeoinniended’'.  To  the  E.  of  AtTreville,  lieyond  the  market  (Thurs.) 
and  the  Oued  Sunffai/.  our  rather  featureless  road  diverges  to  the  S. 
from  the  Dolfiisville  road ; it  leads  among  euealyptiis  trees  to  the  .If.) 
Chelif,  and  then,  beyond  (7'/.,  AI.)  Le  Pniis  (971  ft.),  ascends  by  the  Oned 
Mdssin  through  au  almost  uninhabited  jiart  of  the  Tell  Atlas,  between 
hills  thinly  clad  with  pines.  10'/.,  M.  Poiit-du-Ca'id  (1329  ft.);  AI. 

Cararaiitiernil  de  VOiicd-MoKiiiii ; 22  AI.  Marbot  (2287  ft.).  Beyond  the 
39th  kilometre-stone  (21'/.2  AI.)  we  observe  on  the  right  the  curiously 
sliaped  sandstone  rock  of  Jebel  Uadjra  Tou'ila.  AVe  then  cross  a pass 
(2920  ft.),  wlienee  we.  have  a pleasing  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Alassin 
behind  us.  to  (27'/.,  AI.)  Dntertre  on  the  Oued  Rou'iuo. 

38  AI.  Teniet  el-Had.d  (3808  ft.;  Hot.  du  Commerce.  11.2,  dej.  2. 
1).  2'/.2  fr..  tolerable;  Hot.  de  la  Colonic,  humble;  pop.  2100).  the  starting- 
point  of  caravan-routes  to  Tiaret  (p.  208)  and  to  Chellala  and  Laghouat 
(p.  215).  situated  on  one  of  the.  most  imiiortant  passes  of  the  Tell  Atlas. 
owes  its  name  (‘Sunday  Pass’)  to  its  Sunday  market,  attended  chieHy  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Plateaux  du  Sersou  (p.  208).  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  little  town  lies  the  poor  ‘Village-Negre’  (comp.  p.  181). 

The  *C'edor  Forent  of  Teniet  el- Hand,  on  the  slojics  of  Jebel  el-Mt  ddad 
'5883  ft. ; ‘cedar-mountain’),  to  tlie  W.  of  the  town,  is  still  the  tinest  in 
.Algeria,  although  largely  cut  down  of  late  and  bereft  of  its  ]trimajval 
character.  The  .Atlas  cedar  (Cednis  Atlantica  Alanetti).  with  its  silvery 
and  very  sliort  needles,  and  of  gnarled  and  often  fan-like  growth,  is 
sinaller  and  less  showy  than  the  llimalaya  cedar  (Cedrus  Deodora  llox- 
hiirg)  and  the  cedar  of  l.ebanon  (Cedrns  Libani).  but  in  a fi'w  eases 
attains  a circumference  of  30  ft.  The  cedars  are  mingled,  particularlv 
in  the  lower  jiarts  of  the  forest,  with  evergreen  or  holm  oaks  and  cork- 
trees (Quercus  ilex,  ceuis.  and  siiber).  The  excursion  to  the  forest,  as 
far  as  the  Bond-Point  and  liack.  takes  li/.,-5  hrs..  or  including  Kef  Sign 
8-7  hrs.  ;Alule,  obtained  from  the  natives,  or  horse,  from  the  Bureau  des 
Messageries,  5fr. ; carr.  from  the  latter.  20-25  fr.,  hardlv  advisable  as  the 
road  is  bad.)  The  road  to  the  ;8"’4  AI.)  Bond-Point  leaves  the  highroad 
to  the  8.  of  the  town,  but  riders  and  walkers  lake  a short-cut  from  the 
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W.  siilo  of  tho  town,  tlnis  Having  alioiit  I'^M.  In  about  -40  min.  wo 
come  to  the  I'ampliiii-.  on  tlie  riglit  side  of  the  carriage-road,  an  urn- 
hrella-shaped  cedar  on  a rocky  height  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Kef  Hachi 
(51,34  ft.),  and  in  2.5  inin.  more  to  the  forester’s  hnt  (gourbi  forestier)  of 
Pr4-Maigrnt.  The  finest  parts  of  the  forest  are  near  the  forester’s  house 
at  the  Roml-Point  de»  Cedren  (4889  ft.;  rfmts.  if  re(|uircd),  on  the  X. 
margin  of  the  Jel)el  el-Meddad.  where  the  HuUave,  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  cedars  is  pointed  out.  From  the  Rond- Point  a steep  zigzag  patli 
ascends  to  a saddle  witli  a pasture  in  a clearing  (on  the  right),  where 
we  dismount,  and  whence  we  climb  over  the  rocks  to  the  top  of  the 
Kef  Sii/a  t,5(i2i  fl.),  the  N.W.  peak  of  the  ‘cedar-mountain’.  The  *View 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  Onarsenis  group  (p.  20t));  to  the  P).  rise  the 
mountains  of  lloghar;  to  the  X.  the  Zacear  range  with  Miliana.  To  the 
S.  we  survey  the  Hauts-Plateaux,  with  the  hare  hills  of  f’hellala,  as  far 
as  the  distant  .Iel)el  Amour  (p.  17i))  in  the  .Sahara  Atlas. 

From  the  Rond-Point  wi*  may  ride  on  to  the  W.  to  (.'«-P>  hrs.)  Beni- 
/liiiilei  (j).  209). 

The  train  cnisses  the  Oited  Bunt  tin.  It  llieii  runs  to  the  N.E.. 
soon  with  a retrospect  of  the  Onarsenis  Alts.,  and  ascends  the  Inx- 
iiriantly  fertile  valley  of  the  OnedBonffaij,  between  the  Zacear  ran^e 
and  Jehel  Gnnfaft  (28.')8  ft.'),  to  M.)  ^[iUann-^[arg^terUte  or 

Addia  (about  1700  ft.),  the  station  for  Miliana,  b'/.,  AI.  to  the  W. 
(reached  by  steam-tramway,  in  connection  with  tlie  trains,  in  hr.), 
and  for  Maryneritte  (p.  212;  dilipjence). 


]VEili{),UU.  — IliiTKi.s.  *Uotel  tin  Comhieree  d-  d’lxlii.  Rue  de  (.’on- 
stantine,  near  Place  Carnot ; Hot.  Valent  in.  Place  Carnot,  next  the  diligence- 
office,  with  dc'pendance  ('/A')/.  il'Kiirone)  in  Rue  Fontenov.  R.  2 fr.,  B.  10  c.. 
ilej.  or  U.  2,  pens.  (!  fr.,  unprcteiKiing,  attentive  lanillord.  Uii.ioksok 
to  Atfreville  (in  the  morning  in  connection  with  the  motor-omnilois  to 
Teniet  el-lla.ail).  see  p.  2Io. 

Miliana  (2428  fl.;  pop.  8400,  incl.  o.’lOO  .Mohammedan.s),  which 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  lIolo^<rin  ez-Ziri  (comp.  p.  22li 
on  the  site  of  the  Koman  Znethahar,  lies  most  romantically  on  a 
terrace  on  tlie  S.  slojie  (d'  .lehel  Zacear  (lharbi,  amidst  luxuriant 
^rardens,  and  is  |)artieularly  charminir  in  .\pril  when  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blossom. 

The  chief  "ate,  the  N.  irate  of  the  modern  town-walls,  is  the 
Parte  du  Zacear,  near  the  tramway-terminus,  a few  paces  from  the 
small  public  Jardin  Mayenta. 

Passing  (he  covered  Alarche  .iltY/bc  the  Rue  St. Paul,  a beauti- 
ful avenue  of  planes,  loads  in  3 min.  to  the  Place  Carnot,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  an  ivy-clad  Minaret  (now  a clock-tower),  a 
relic  of  the  chief  mosque,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  war  with 
-Abd  el-Kader  (]>.  221). 

Near  the  .S.'W.  angle  of  the  Place  Carnot  passes  the  Hue  8t.  .Jean, 
also  planted  with  plane-trees,  leading  to  the  S.  to  the  Esplanade  de 
la  Casbah  (nicknamed  Pointe  an.v  Blayneurs).  which  affords  a de- 
lightful view  of  the  Chelif  plain  and  the  Onarsenis  Alts.  The  orchards 
around  and  the  cascades  of  the  Oued  Boutan  isee  above^  are  better 
seen  from  the  rampart  promenade  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 
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The  *Jebel  Zuccar  Gharbi  (5181ft.;  •Western  Zaecar’)  is  ascended 
liy  a good  mule-path  in  hrs.  (mule  1-5  fr.).  The  view  of  the  wooded 

Dahra  Mts.,  of  the  Chcnona  (p.  212),  of  part  of  the  Mitidja,  and  of  the 
S.  Tell  Atlas,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Algeria. 

A delightful  ^Excursion,  by  carriage  or  on  foot,  especially  in  spring, 
may  bo  taken  to  {(i'l.t  'M.)  Margueriite,  the  road  to  it  being  part  of  that 
from  Affreville  to  Blida  and  Algiers  (comp.  p.  211).  The  road  branches 
to  the  left,  a few  minutes  to  the  E.E.  of  the  Borte  du  Zaccar,  from  the 
Adclia  road,  and  soon  passes  close  below  the  iron  and  copper  mines 
of  the  SocidM  des  Mines  du  Zaccar,  which  are  connected  hy  a line  of 
rails  with  the  road  tramway.  Farther  on,  ascending  gradually  through 
orchards,  a perfect  sea  of  hlossom  in  spring,  we  reach  the  gorge  of  the 
Oued  Riglias  or  Rirhas,  between  Jebel  Zaccar  Gharbi  and  Jehel  Zaccar 
Vhergiii  (.5027  ft.;  •Eastern  Zaccar’),  which  also  is  famed  for  its  view. 

Mai’gueritte  (2395  ft.;  Hot.  du  Zaccar,  poor)  lies  picturesquely  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  hill,  .3  M.  above  the  rail,  station  of  Miliana-Margueritte 
(p.  211),  with  a fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Soufiay,  and  yields 
one  of  the  best  red  wines  in  Algeria.  — Farther  on  the  road  skirts  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Zaccar  Chergui,  rounds  the  gorge  of  the  Oued  Tisi-OucJiir, 
and  then  descends  in  windings  across  the  Col  des  Oliviers  (1831  ft. ; beyond 
this  a rough  road  to  the  left  diverges  to  Hammam-Rhira,  see  below),  aside 
from  the  village  of  Vesoul-Benian  (1853  ft.;  I'/a  M.  to  the  H.  of  the  rail, 
station,  see  helow),  to  (9  AI.)  \he  Pont  de  V Oued  el- Uammam  (see  below). 


Just  beyond  Aliliana-M.irgueritte  the  Railway  passes  tlirougli 
a tunnel  (2.‘)2.’i  yds.)  into  the  bleak  v.alley  of  the  Oued  Zehoudj. 
2()0'/2]\I.  Vesoid-Benian,  st.ation  for  the  village  (see  above). 

2().i  M.  Bov-Medfa  (797  ft.),  about  1 31.  to  the  W.  of  the 
village  of  that  name,  is  the  station  for  the  baths  of  Hammam 
Rhiro.  (Hotel-omnibus  meeting  every  train,  np  in  1,  down  in 
■74  hr.;  trunk  '/a’l’A  ''i'-) 

The  road  ascends  to  the  W.  from  the  station  in  the  valley  of  the  Oued 
el-llammam,  which  at  Bou-3Icdfa  joins  the  Oued  Zehoudj  to  form  the 
Oued  Djer  (p.  2131.  2 M.  ]'07it  de  I'Oued  el-JIammam  (883  ft.),  at  the 

junction  of  our  road  with  that  leading  from  Att'reville  and  Miliana  to 
Bourkika  (p.  213),  Blida,  and  Algiers.  We  follow  the  latter  into  the 
side-valley  of  the  Oued  DJir,  whence  we  ascend  to  the  S.W.  in  windings 
to  the  (7  Al.)  village  of  Jlammam  Rhira  (1512  ft.;  Hot.  d’Orient,  poor). 

71/2  31.  Hammam  Rhira  (170(ift. ; *Gran(t-Hot.  des  Bains,  of  the 
first  class,  with  heautiftil  grounds  shaded  with  palms,  and  baths  including 
two  hot  swimming-baths.  R.  I -8.  B.  I'/o.  dcj.  3>/._,.  1).  5,  pens.  10-18  fr., 
open  15th  l)ec.  - 15th  May  only;  Hot.  Bellevue,  ddpcndance  of  the  former 
and  helow  it.  also  with  baths.  ])laincr,  j)ens.  7-9  fr.,  open  May-Uec.),  the 
Aquae  Calidae  of  antiquity.  .Arabic  llnmmdin  Sidi-lSlimdn  (Solomon'.s 
Bath),  is  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  Algeria.  It  lies  on  a 
barren  terrace  descending  abruptly  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Oued  el-Hammam, 
alVording  a fine  view  of  Jebcl  Zaccar  t’hergui  to  the  AV.,  and  of  Jebel 
Gontns  (p.  211),  Jebel  Louhe  (4751  ft.),  and  Jebel  AlouzaYa  (p.  213)  to 
the  .S.  The  hot  springs  (113-166'’  Fahr.).  which  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonate  and  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  are  used  as  a cure  for 
rheumatism,  gout,  etc.,  while  the  water  of  a cold  chalybeate  spring  is 
drunk  hy  anremic  and  dys]>eptic  patients.  The  chii'f  season  for  foreign 
visitors  is  from  the  middle  of  Feb.  to  the  middle  of  April;  in  summer 
the  military  hospital,  which  contains  three  restored  ancient  piseinm,  and 
the  Mohammedan  and  Jewish  baths  below  the  Hot.  Bellevue  are  much 
frequented  by  Algerians.  The  Allfe  des  Kuines  in  the  public  grounds 
contains  a few  relics  from  the  ancient  Aqua-  (’alidm.  We  mav  walk  thence 
to  the  W..  hetween  vineyards  which  vield  excellent  red  wine,  in  '/i  br. 
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C'A«y/.«,  a pine-forest  of  i>0()0  acres,  in  whidi  the  •petit 

(2800  ft.)  coniinamls  a fine  view  of  the  Mitidja  and  the  Sahel  (p.  2211 

horses  to  be  fed  by 

he  hirer)  \ia  (12-/2  Margitentfe  to  Miliana  (comp.  p.  212);  via 

Bourkika  and  Marengo  to  (23  M.)  Tipaza  or  to  C'herchell  (see  pp.  243,  24 1). 

From  Bou-Aledfa  tlic  train  descciuis  to  the  X.E.,  skirting  the 
Oneil  Djer,  and  through  a defile,  overgrown  with  underwood,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Xador  (leg  Saiiniata  (2.507  ft.i,  to  (214  M.)  Oued-Djer 
and  then  to  the  E.  into  tlie  broad  plain  of  the  Jlituljd  (p.  221).  To 
the  left  in  the  distance  ri.ses  the  Chenoua  (p.  242),  and  on  The  Sahel 
range  (p.  221)  inay  be  seen  the  ‘Tombeau  de  la  ChrL^ienne’  I'p.  2.S8). 

219>/jj3I.  FA-Affruvn,  a village  on  the  .Vfl'reville  and  Alo-iers 
road,  is  like  Castiglione  (p.  238)  a starting-])oint  for  Tipaza^’and 
Cherchell  (.steam-tramway,  see  p.  243).  To  the  right  rise  the  hills 
of  Blida,  with  the  deej)  incision  of  the  Chilla  ravine  (p.  215) 

p2'/,  AI.  Monzaiaville  (3GS  ft. ; pop.  50(10)  lies  near  the 'spurs 
of  the  wooded  Jehel  .\[(mzciin,  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of 

(Shift'd  (3(i4  ft.),  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Untta  (see  p.  238),  and  nearly  4 Al.  from  the  entrance  to  the  ravine 
(by  the  Rochcr  Blanc,  p.  215).  — AVe  cross  the  stony  bed  of  the 
OhiHa,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Oxed  el-IMir  (.see' below),  and 
then  ascend  through  fields,  vineyards,  and  eaetus-hed<res  fo  — 

230  Al.  Blida.  Tbe  Station  (089  ff.l  lies  about  ''  M.  below  tbe 
town,  fo  the  N.  W .,  18-20  min.  from  the  chief  hotels.  Omnibus  to  the  Place 
d Armes,  with  luggage,  10  (at  night  20)  c.;  cah  50  c. 

fP'r^b’  } ■ d’.rees-  12,  orau  >/.,  fr.,  good;  Hot.  H^ronde 

IV.'ff  ’ plainer;  Hot.  de  la  Mitidja  (PI.  c;  B,  2).  Hue 

Vim  Pf-'Ossier.  B.  2,  d6j.  or  1).  2 fr..  plain  but  good; 

'/I'-."''  *’<ire,  near  the  station,  d^j.  1'/...  I).  2 fr..  humble  —CVitP 

d Orient,  in  the  hotel,  and  Braggerie.  In/ominhe.  both  in  the  Place  d’Armes 
Post  & rFLEuii.u-ii  Offick  (PI.  5;  0,  .3),  Place  d’Armes. 

Cabs  (stand  the  Rue  de  I’Hfipital,  behind  the  Place  d’.Annesb  In 
towu</.j,  to  Sid-el-Kebir  .3-,5  Ohiffa  Ravine  8-12  fr.  (according  to  bargain). 

t Jnrdin  Bizot.  BoigSacre,  cemetery  of  Sid-el-Kebir. 

and  i,t  lid  I anil  {'la  Remonte’);  afternoon,  trip  to  the  Chi/Ta  Ravine. 
either  from  hidi-Madani  or  ('amp-des-Chenes  (p.  21.5).  If  desired  Algiers 
may  be  reached  by  tram  the  same  evening.  The  attra.tive  mountain 
tours  (Les  (jlacKres,  etc.)  are  feasible  in  summer  only. 

Blida  (88(5  ft.;  |)op.  18.400,  inel.  10,700  AIoh;immed;in.s),  one 
of  the  pleasantest  provincial  towns  in  Algeria,  with  a strong  o-ar- 
rison,  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  X.  base  of  the  Tell  AfLas^nn 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oiied  el-Kebir.  To  this  so-called  ‘great  rit7r' 
as  well  as  to  the  considerable  rainfall  in  winter,  the  town  is  indebted 
tor  the  splendid  timber  in  its  public  grounds  and  the  lu.vuriant 
vegetation  of  its  orchards,  notably  the  orange-groves  between  the 
V suburbs  ot  Johivdle  and  Moidpen.gli'r.  The  town  is  said  to 
leave  been  founded  by  Andalusian  Aloors  in  1535;  in  1825  it  was 
•lestroyed  by  an  earthquake;  it  has  been  rebuilt  since  1838.  but  in 
1867  was  again  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake. 
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From  the  station  we  proceed  via  the  Avimue  <le  la  (tare  to  the 
Bab  el-Sebt  (IM.  A,  B,  2),  5 min.  to  the  X.E.  of  llie  Bois  Nacre  (see 
below),  and  within  the  town-walls  we  follow  the  Hue  Lamy,  called 
also  Boulevard  Trumelet.  to  the  — 

Flack  d’Armks  (FI.  C,  d),  which,  with  the  adjoinini);  Bne  d'.Mger 
iFl.  C,  3,  2),  is  the  centre  of  traffic.  This  pleasant  square  is  planted 
with  plane-trees  and  has  a fountain  in  the  centre  shaded  by  a jrreat 
ilate-palm  (a  band  plays  here  in  winter).  .Adjacent  is  the  Flace 
Lavigerie  with  the  Catholic  church  of  Sf.  C/iarh'S  (FI.  0,  4). 

The  streets  to  the  N.  of  the  Flace  d’Armes,  with  the  two  small 
Mosques  (PI.  3 & 4;  C,  3.  2),  and  the  lanes  near  the  Place  du 
Marche-Indigene  (Fl.C,  D,  3;  interesting  Friday  market)  are  in- 
habited mainly  by  Alohammed.ans  and  Jews.  From  the  Place  d’Al- 
ger,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  d’.Alger,  the  Rue  ZaouYa  leads  to  the  left 
to  the  large  Stvd  Farm  (^l)epbt  de  Remonte;  FI.  C,  1),  where  fine 
horses  of  the  .Arab  and  Barb  breeds  may  be  seen. 

From  the  Place  d'.Armes  the  Rue  and  Forte  Bizot  lead  to  the 
S.W.  to  the  ^Jardin  Bizot  fPl.  B,  4),  containing  fine  araucarias, 
palms,  and  magnolias.  On  the  X.  side  of  the  Avenue  du  Champ-de- 
.Manoeuvrcs,  o min.  to  the  AV.  of  the  Porte  Bizot,  lies  the  famous 
Bois  Socrd.  (FI.  .A.  3,4),  where  two  picturesque  tombs  of  saints  are 
shaded  by  superb  groups  of  .Aleppo  ]iines,  araucarias,  and  olive-trees. 

The  Avenue  du  Champ-de-M.'oiceuvi-es  joins,  near  tlie  drill-ground, 
tlie  highroad  to  Boukirka  (and  Atfrcville;  couip.  ji.  212),  from  whioli,  just 
before  Chiffa  (]).  213),  .t  M.  to  Ihe  AV.  of  Blida.  the  road  to  the  ChifJ'n  lirtvhir 
and  Medea  (p.  215)  diverges  to  tlie  left.  Tin's  route  to  the  Rocher  Blanc 
(p.  215)  is  uniutorestiug  and  in  summer  extremely  dusty  (cabs,  see  p.  213). 

f'rom  Forte  Bizot  we  may  turn  to  the  F..  and  walk  round  the 
town-walls  through  an  avenue  of  earob-trees  to  the  Bab  el-Rabah 
(FI.  ]>,  4),  the  N.E.  town-gate,  which  is  reached  also  from  the  Place 
d’.Armes  by  the  busy  Rue  Tirman.  To  the  N.  of  this  gate  the 
-Avenue  des  Moulins,  a broad  avenue  of  planes,  leads  along  a con- 
duit with  several  mills  into  the  pretty  valley  of  the  (hied  el-Kebir. 
After  10  min.  we  diverge  to  the  right  by  a shadeless  road,  passing 
jdeasant  orange-groves  and  crossing  the  stream  twice,  and  then, 
just  beyond  ('/j  hr.)  a mill,  ascend  a path  to  Ihe  left  to  the  poor 
village  of  Sid-el-Kehir.  .Above  the  village  arc  the  Zaou'ia  ami  the 
picturesque  Cemetery  of  Bid-el-Kf^bir,  with  the  tombs  of  Ahmed 
el-Kebir  (d.  loOO),  the  founder  of  Blida,  and  h is  two  sons,  to  which 
on  great  Mohammedan  festivals  ])ilgrims  Hock  from  far  and  near. 
-A  second  footpath  to  the  X.  descends  hence  into  the  valley. 

The  highest  mountains  of  Blida,  the  Jebel  i)fouzo'ia  (p.  213)  and 
the  *Pic  des  Beni-Solah  or  Jebel  Sidi  Abd  el-Kdder  (5345  ft.), 
are  famed  for  their  cedar-forests,  where  the  natives,  however,  have 
made  sad  havoc,  and  for  the  grand  panorama  they  command.  The 
distant  view  embraces  the  Tell  Atlas  from  the  o'narsenis  (p.  209) 
to  Jebel  Dira  (p.  250),  the  Dahra  (p.  208),  anil  the  whole  of  the 
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Alitidja  with  the  .Sahel  and  tlie  .furjura  chain  (p.  258)  The  •isecnt 
0 t e Jebel  Si.ii  Abd  el-Kader  via  2kes  4 iu-s 

Hardly  less  repaying  is  the  ascent  of  the  Kef  Chrea  (5085  ft.) , to 
tl  e .S.L.  of  J lida  to  which  a liridle-path  (mule  4-5  fr.)  leads  from 

• oA  Glacieres 

(d.  oi  ft.,  Jfot.  d Altitude,  dej.  3 Ir.,  good)  in  4 lirs. 

.i  ^fr''Vn7  ">  •<  hrs.  (fares  O fr.  40, 

.Algiers’ line,  crosses  the  Otieiyel-K(:*b/?aii.flhe' 67^07^1  “"I 

he  ^c/<«r  B/anc  (.106  ft.;  inn)  enters  tl/e  Gorges  do  Sa  Oh 
■le  ile,  Hanked  with  the  slopes  of  the  pL  doslfeni  S®  1 0, 

s ‘n « zvJ7/‘-  >'■)  .si<SX's  i,S; 

?;?‘The>;r  i.'  .h  t '.■i.'t.y : 

vaHev  oTtl"  Merdja.  FoffoiYng  tlie 

Molzafa  to%<?'AM'Tr^^^  the  train  leads  round  the  8.  slope  of  Jebel 

auTiron  mhxll*  /Yhe.f ‘Jesc?ted  copper 
of  Jebet  Sr  fscTS  fr  ’c  windings,  ascends  the  AV.  slope 

M^d^a  flnio  fi^  (28  M.)  Bodi  (:i0<l2  ft.).-3l  M 

S Mohlmmedans  anil  ‘ Loo  i"  .P«P-  »««'>. 


virm.s  yield  ^^llent  wliit^  it 

S!.y 

Boitghzoul  or  Hou-Gl/ej:oii/  (oino  ft  \.  oa.,' m a ••  A ^ ^ li  ^r.),  IJ  .\I. 

-V«17.  whose  danghteis  nsiallv  leLl  Tn  el’li  life  in'The  S vV  •'" 

ei-iZi  SnT'‘^:i  si!'t  -^ticeabie.t  ^UH  •'‘"..'"Tv:: 

SedLm  ’mlfiot) ‘kwsV  %“•’  ^ 

Ibe  journey  from  Laghoiiat  to  (Kim/,.  M.)  (ihardafa  hv  the  rona 
li.\Ki>K.KKu’.s  .Mediterranean.  ^ f 


2 to  lionte  :sn. 
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Saliara  road  is  very  fatiguing.  (Diligence  every  second  day,  in  winter  at 
4 a.jn.,  in  summer  at  .5  p.ui.,  in  SOlirs. ; fare  .SO  or  2.')  fr. ; inotor-ouini- 
l)us  projected.)  The  chief  stages  are:  220'/.2  M.  (from  Hoghari)  TiUjhe.mt 
or  TUrenipt  (quarters),  in  an  oasis  of  terebinths  (p.  2U2);  265  M.  lierrian 
(1936  ft.),  a little  town  of  3800  inhab.,  the  northmost  settlement  of  tlie 
Mozabites  (17th  cent.),  lying  on  the  chalky  limestone  ])latean  of  the  C'hehka. 
with  a palm-oasis  on  the  Oiied  Bir. 

308  M.  (from  lloghari;  13OV2  from  Laghouat)  G-liardaia  (ISuo  ft.; 
Hot.  du  Slid;  pop.  8200,  incl.  5400  Mozabites),  a free  market,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  places  in  tlie  Sahara.  Situated  on 
tlie  Oited  Mzab,  in  a l)eautiful  oasis,  with  61,0<t0  palms,  the  town  is  en- 
closed by  a lofty  wall  defended  with  towers,  and  is  (lominated  by  the 
great  minaret  of  the  idiief  mosque.  It  holds  high  market  on  Fridays,  and 
lias  two  places  of  amusement  (for  Arabian  music  and  dances).  (Ihardai'a 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Mzab,  a small  republic  of  towns  which  was 
founded  in  the  11th  cent,  by  fugitive  Herber  Ibadites  (p.  208)  after  the 
destruction  of  Tiaret,  was  presided  over  by  a priestly  caste  (tbolbas),  and 
in  1852  became  a protectorate  of  the  French  who  annexed  it  in  1882.  'I’he 
Mozabites  or  Mzabites,  who  hold  aloof  from  the  other  Mohammedans,  are 
often  met  with  as  artisans  and  small  traders  in  the  towns  of  the  Tell  Atlas 
and  in  the  oases  of  the  E.  Sahara,  hut  in  their  old  age  they  always  return 
to  their  original  home.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  still  somewhat 
medimval;  their  mosques  with  minarets  in  the  form  of  blunted  pyramids, 
their  curious  cemeteries  and  tombs  with  votive  otferings,  and  their  schools 
will  be  found  interesting.  Their  language  is  a Berber  dialect  akin  to 
those  of  the  Kabyles  (p.  252)  and  the  Tniireg.  but  Arabic  and  Frencb  also 
are  generally  spoken. 

Among  places  worth  seeing  near  (Ihardai'a  are  ^1.)  Melika.  with 
its  black  inhabitants  and  large  cemeteries,  and  (l’/4  M.)  Be)ii-Is(/)ie.n,  a 
wealthy  place  of  5460  inhab..  the  sacred  town  of  the  Mozabite  league, 
from  wbicb  Arabs  and  .Tews  are  excluded,  with  a massive  town -wall, 
clean  streets  (smoking  forbidden),  and  a loftily  situated  castle.  'I'be  oldest 
town  of  the  league  is  El-Ateiif,  founded  in  1012,  with  2000  inhab..  5'/-.>  M- 
to  the  K.  of  (lliardaYa,  on  the  caravan-route  to  (55V.>  M.)  the  Mozabite 
colony  of  (j iierrara.  Other  caravan-routes  lead  from  Ohardaia  to  the 
S.W.  via  (166  M.)  Kt-Golda  (1280  ft.),  with  its  small  oasis,  to  In  Sala/i 
and  the  Tiiai  Oases,  and  to  the  S.E.  to  (112  M.)  Oiiaryla  (p.  2.S5). 

Beytiiul  Mlidn  (lie  train,  runnine;  to  liie  X.K.,  llirotiirii  orano;(>- 
irroves  and  fields  of  vegetables,  again  descends  to  Hie  Mitiilja. 
‘Ji54  M.  Beni-Afei'ed  (AbO  ft.),  willi  fertile  gardens. 

2:19  M.  Boufarik  (Ki-tft.;  Hfit.  Benoit,  Bmil.  National;  Hot. 
Neinoz,  I’laee  iMazagran,  1).  2 fr. , quite  good;  Hot.  de  la  Hare. 
Iiimible;  onin.  to  the  Place  Mazagran;  jiop.  (iOOO),  once  a fever- 
stricken  village  of  jicasants,  is  now  the  centre  of  trade  for  tlu'  prod- 
iici'  of  (lie  Mitidja.  .Around  it  are  adniirahly  irrigated  vineyards  and 
orchards  (oranges,  mandarins,  etc.),  sheltered  from  the  iirevailing 
winds  hv  planes,  thujas  (arbor  vitce),  or  cypresses.  Near  it  are  fact- 
ories of  perfume  .and  immense  wine-cellars.  To  the  AV.  id’  the  town 
is  the  large  J\I(rrche  Arahe  (cattle-market;  Alonday),  12  min.  from 
the  Place  Alazagraii,  or  reached  by  a road  direct  from  tin'  station. 

On  the  eight,  larther  on,  we  observe  the  hill-ranges  of  I-iovufo 
and  L Arba  (])[i.  248,  247)  and  the  Jehel  Bou-Zeiiza-  ip.  24!(). 
Beyond  (24.')'/.2  A.)  BirtimUi-i'hehli  we  near  the  low' spurs  of  the 
Siihe!  (p.  221).  M.  (1  }ie-(le-Coiist<iitti ne.  in  the  pl;iin  of  the 

bro(d\  Iliii'i'tteli  (p.  247),  wheri'  the  eucalyptus  aliounds. 
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2.')4'/2  M.  Maisoti-Cnrree  (p.  247),  junction  of  the  Iine.s  to  Tizi- 
Onzmi  (Ft.  ;J8)  Mou-ie  (R.  47),  Constantino  (R.  44),  and  Biskra 
(K.  44),  and  also  of  the  tramways  to  AYn-Taya  and  Rovi^o  (p.  21'.)). 

1 lie  train  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  reaches  the  shore,  llio-h  ini  on 
the  left  lies  Kouhu  (p.  243).  2.57V,  Hussein-Dey,  see®]).  234 
Skirtinjr  the  Jurdm  d’Kssai,  on  the  left  (p.  232),  we  now  si<rht 
Algiers.  Beyond  the  S.K.  suhurbs  of /.e  Ifamuca,  BdcuurL  :md 
(p.  232),  we  come  to  the  minor  station  of 
M.)  Ayha  and  then  to  the  (2«2V,  .M.)  main  station  of  Alyin-.s 


34.  Algiers. 

Aiouval  HY  Sea.  The  French  steainlioat  lines  (HR.  2o,  22)  have  their 

ar.n,ll’''a?‘  * <■'•0"!  other  .steamers  is  ;to  e. 

(trunk  JOt.;  small  articles  free).  The  tarilf  of  the  porters  (portefaix- 
• ommissionnaires,  largely  iialive.s,  mostly  exorbitant)  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  old  town  is  25  c.  for  a trunk  of  25  kilos  (55  lbs.),  50  e.  up  to 

'wber  ^ Porterage  to  the  custom-house  (Douaiie ; . 

wheie  baggage  is  not  cleared  on  Sun.  or  festival.s)  25-50  c.,  accord inir  m 

■Sved  • nr  tV''” the  steamboat  companies  had  better  be  / 
V .'nl  M <-'"tr'i«ted  to  the  hotel-agents.  The  ser- 

\i<es  of  guides,  interpreters,  and  the  like  should  be  declined. 

Railway  Stations,  l.  Chief  Station  ((tare:  PI.  C,  3),  Ouai  Siid 
below  the  Rampos  Magenta  (p.  223)  and  Houl.  Carnot,  5-1.5  min  from  he 
hotels  111  the  town,  3/^-1  hr.  from  those  at  Mustapha-Superieur;  station  for 
fPl  tramway;  cabs,  see  p.  218).  — 2.  Cure  de  I’Aiitw 

(I  1.  C, also  goods-station).  Rue  Sadi-Carnot,  at  Agha-Infcrieiir  (p  4->) 
a subordiiiate  station  for  the  S.  quarters  of  the  town.  — Town-ollices  of  the 
lailways,  Boiil.  ( arnot  2 and  at  the  Ageiiee  Lubin  (p.  219). 

advam^Wn'tZ'^ri/y  *')  “'I'*  **'*”"''*  ordered  in 

loin,.  I ^ V««Ver  (Mustapha-Superieur  and  Uuartier  dTsIy 

lostiv  closed  in  summer),  suitable  for  some  stav,  clientele  largely  Knelisli 
and  American:  *H6t.  Co.ntinentai.  (PI.  c;  A,  6),  Chemin  d«  TMmK^ 

hiS's  e"'wiH'“f'  "'f®  ^"7“  the  Station  Sanitaire,  p.  228),’  on  a 

site,  NMth  tine  views  ami  prarden,  li,  5.20,  B l*',  (1*^1  .1.5  n 11  « 

HOtklVpI  'I  Iv  ^ tr.,  good  euisiiie;  Gua.m.- 

rtoTEL  (PI.  g,  A,  7),  above  Rue  Michelet,  with  tine  grounds,  pens  9-12  fr  • 

rac:-(,f2^^)1t'’3  the  ‘Mimeuin V;;: 

ace  (p.  228),  R.  3-8,  H.  1,  dej.  or  1).  3,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  2'/„  fr  oneii 

( r23()“'^ood®  v"'’’*’  hoyond  the  Bois  ,le  IJoiiloloie 

I ^tlfe  riiif  ' Michelet,  near  the  Colonne  Voirol. 

*1I6t  ‘••«*>venient  for  excursions: 

de  PAirha  wp  ? fiff  i *’  i*'’"'-  Laferriere,  8 min.  from  the  Garc 

1 * 1 P htted  up,  with  restaurant,  R.  .l-.3(),  B.  VL,  del  3i/,  1)  5 

board  8 omn.  (also  from  the  Agha  station)  1 fr.,**ll6T.  i.e  i.’0Asis  (Pl.'k;-- 

n*a’tJ’nr  nt  ‘■"'f  7*''  ' <>ul.  de  la  R^publiqiie  9,  with  line  views, 

nstauiaiit,  and  American  bar,  R.  3-18,  B.  V!.„  pens,  from  10,  omn.  C',  fr. ; 

iVa  -tw  ' ‘'n  *V'‘/ ^ tfoiivernement  3.  R.  l-io.  II  i'/.,, 

'Icj.  J /„,  D.  4'/,,  pens.  12-20,  omn.  1'/^  fr.;  Gk.-HOt.  Aiiai...  & i.r  Pai-.mieii 

14* 
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Practical 


(PI.  in;  C,  3),  Bue  Arago  G,  quiet;  Hot.  ije  Nice  (PI.  n;  V,,  3),  Rue  (hiri- 
lialdi  2 and  Place  <le  la  Repulilique  (Square  Bre.sson). 

Hotela  Garnis.  Hot.  uks  Ethanokk.s  (PI.  i;  C,  3),  Rue  Duiuoiit- 
(PUi'ville  1,  near  the  Place  de  la  Repuhlique,  R.  II.  I'/i.;  Hot. 

D'KuitoPE  & Terminus  (PI.  o;  C,  3j.  Rue  (laribaldi,  corner  of  Boiil.  Carnot 
(R.  3-7,  B.  111'.),  Royae  Hotel  (PI.  p;  C,  3),  Boul.  de  la  Repuhlique  to 
(H.  from  2'/,.  fr.),  both  with  tine  views;  Hot.  Reoina,  Boul.  Bugeaiid. 

Caf6s.  (Juf4  Continental  (Brasserie  Marevilte),  Cafe  d' Alger  (Bratsr. 
de  Tantonville),  both  Place  de  la  Re.publique;  Cajfe  de  Bordean.r,  Boul. 
de  la  Repuhlique  1,  corner  of  Place  du  (louvernement;  Cafe  d' Apollon, 
Place  du  (iouveniement  -1.  — Confectioner,  .'ifaison  Fille,  Rue  Bah- Azoun  2. 

Reataurants.  At  the  Hotel  Excelsior  (\t.  217);  London  lloinse,  at  the 
Hot.  de  POasis,  Boul.  de  la  Repuhlique  9,  dej.  3,  I).  1 f r. ; *Turerne  Crnher, 
same  boulevard,  No.  7,  a favourite  resort  (music  in  the  afternoon  ami 
evening);  Jaumon,  Rue  Dumont-d’l'rville,  d6j.  2,  H.  2'l.^fr.,  plain  hut  good. 

For  Luncheon  (lish,  sea-crayfish,  shell-tish,  etc.):  *i{estanr.  Cassar  nui\ 
Restaar.  de  la  Fccherie,  Ramiie  de  la  Pecherie.  — Beer  at  Xho  * Brasserie. 
Terndnus,  Boul.  Carnot  1 (in  Hot.  de  PEurope),  1).  3 fr. ; also.  Rue  de  la 
Liherte  6,  Brass.  del’Btoile  (music  in  the  afternoon  and  evening)  No.  11, 
Brti.ss.  iSnisse;  No.  8,  Bras,s.  dn  Pheni.r:  No.  1,  Brass.  Lorraine. 


Cabs  (roitures  de  place). 

'Double,  courses'  (there  and  hack);  — 

a)  within  the  First  Zone,  extending  as  far  as  the 
European  cemetery  of  St.  Plugene  (beyond  PI.  B,  1) 
to  the  N.  and  as  the  beginning  of  tlie  Chain])  de 

Manuuivres  (PI.  C,  7)  to  the  S 

i'lach  hr 

Ii)  witliin  Coi  Second  Zone,  ineludiug  the  W.  margin 
of  the  town  (Prison  Civile.  'l\’lemly.  Palais  d'Ete 
at  Mustapha.  etc.)  and  exlendiug  us  far  as  Deux- 
Aloulins  lieyond  St.  Eugene  (coni)).  Map,  at  p.  233) 
to  the  N.  aud  the  Cimetierc  Musulman  ]P1.  1),  9)  at 
Belcourt  to  tlie  S.  'I’o  the  .lardin  d’Essai  (and  hack) 

Each  •/4  hr 

Within  the  Third  Zone  coni])rising  the  regions  heyoml 
t hose  just  named  : 

Half-dav  hrs.),  within  a railiiis  of  If)  kilometres 

(9V./M.) 

Whole  ilav  (12  hrs.),  within  a radius  of  2.')  kilomi'tres 

(I'P/.  ^I.) 


l.-hO 

-..hO 


2.. 'll  I 
.7.') 


11.— 


20. — 


qier  hr. 


0 


During  the  night-hours  (12-0  a.  m.)  a fare  and  a half  is  charged.  For 
waiting,  1/2  fr.  extra  for  each  '/r  hr.-  Hand-luggage  up  to  20  kilos  (1-1  Ihs.) 
free;  each  piece  exceeding  that  .fO  c. 

Motor  Cabs  {Automobiles  de  place;  stand.  Rue  (iarihaldih  Drive 
under  900  metres  (981  yds.)  1 fr.  30  c. ; for  eaidi  adilit.  .300  m.  20  e. ; small 
artii'lcs  free;  trunk  .30  c. 

Carriages  (cabs  and  'voitures  de  grande  remise’;  fares  raised  on  Sun. 
and  liolidays).  Yitoz  & Co.,  Rnc  Michelet  103,  Miistai)ha-Superieur:  Sanino, 
Rue  de  Strasbourg  3,  and  Rue  Michelet  117;  Comp.  Geinerale  des  \di- 
lures.  Rue  do  Strasbourg  7.  — Saddle  Horses  let  by  l’/7().r  and  S<rnino. 

Motor  Cars  for  excursions:  .Met rot,  Marce,  both  Rue  iPlsly  39; 
Anglo-American  Garage,  Chemin  du  'IVdenily;  K.  Paul,  Rue  d’lslV  73. 

Tramways  (1st  and  2nd  cl.).  1 (without  name-hoard).  From  Jiopital 
du  Deg  (PI.  .1,  B.  1)  to  Rue  Bah  el-Oiied  (PI.  (’.  1,  2),  Place  du  Cou- 
vermunent  iPl.  C,  2).  Rue  Bah-Azoun  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  Rue  (Plsly  (PI.  (1,  3,  1), 
J!u'  .dichelet,  swA  St(dion  Sanitaire  (\'\.  A.  O).  every  3 min',  (hut  3-0  a. m. 
and  10-12  p.m.  i-very  10  min.  only);  fart'  .3-20  c.  2 i,red  name-hoard). 
From  Place  du  Goucernement  to  Rue  d’lsly.  Rue  Michelet,  and  Colonne 


ALfilKRS. 


H4.  Rmilr.  21 


}""»l  (i-i'nii).  I I.  A.  K).  I'vciy  '/..III-,  (from  (!  a.in..  last  car  at  8.5  p. in.). 

ll’ii  * I’V'V’  ’ir  3 I'nim  r/oo' >/,t  (1  oncer iirnifvl.  to 

Kill  il  lsl>  Kiip.  .MiWipIpt.  and  liotil.  Urn  (PI.  A-C,  8,  9),  every  ‘/.,  hr. 

Tl  }■  V.  o’  ^ ^’'■0'"  du  Gourde- 

ment  t'*  < ariiot  (PI.  ( . .S),  Hue  do  Constantine  (PI.  C,  4),  Rno  Sadi- 

( arnot  (I  1.  li.  5 (t).  Kne  do  Lyon  (PI.  K-E,  7-9  . Le  Ruisaeau,  and  Kouhn : 
as  tar  as  Manilioiit  (CiinetiiTp  .Nrn.sulinan  do  Holcourt)  every  5 min.  • to 
Los  r atani>s(,Iardin  i ’Essai'  every  10  min.;  to  Konha  every  .40  min. ; fare 
.,.)oi  .ide.  5 (red),  hrom  in<ice  dn  Gonverticmciit  to  Ron'l.  Carnot.  Rue 
^adi-(  arnot.  .lardin  d’Essai  (Oasis  ties  Palmiers.  in  27  min.),  Nonvel  Am- 
l.eit.  Mano„.Vftrr<>e  (m  1 lir.);  as  far  as  Nonvel  Ambert  every  10  min.,  to 
.)  aison-C  arrive  every  20  min. ; fare  00  or  15  e.  6.  From  Plnce  du  Gonvernc 

PI  It  C -^' V rV,‘'’  7 C.  3),  Prison  Civile 

\5  ’-o'  P*-  A,  1;  10  or  35  e.).  and  Chdtenn- 

A//r/’(in  .)0  min.;  .>0  or  10  e.);  as  far  as  Prison  Civile  every  '/.hr.,  to  El- 
lar  every  ,,;hr.,  to  Chatean-Neiif  once  every  hr.  (Sun.  everv  'L  l>r.1 
/.  hroni  / /ore  dn  (.Umtrrnemcnt  to  Roiil.  de  Franeo  (PI.  0.2);  Esplanade 
(PI.  ( . li.  Rah  el-Oued  (I  I.  H.  i ,,  St.  Eiitfene  (eomp.  PI.  R.  1),  and  l)en.r 
.donlniK.  every  9 nun.;  30  or  2<t  e. 

Steam  Tramways  from  the  Place  dii  (ioiivernement : to  (7'/.,  .M) 
Jldtunv-Cnrrec  (p.  217).  and  thenee  either  to  ( IC.,  M.)  Fort  di‘ - V Fan 

O'- -'!«).  "r  to  (10'/;  M.)  /AIrha  (p.  217) 
i her  f t"  (2:iM.)  Maznrnm  (p.  238),  and  thenee 

( ither  to  (f.i  ^ M.)  holm.  (j..  238),  or  to  (O'/.,  M.)  Vaxtif/lione  (p.  2381. 

>’•  5!2<!).’Rne  de  Constantine 
> ’ tir.inihes  at  Rue  rio  Strashoiirp;  2.  in  the  Palais  Coiisnlaire  (p.  223)  at 
Rne  .Michelet  01  (Miistapha-Tnferienr).  near  the  Palais  d'Etd  (p  2.3(ii.  etc. 

Steamboat  Agents.  Cn,nn-d.  yortf,  German  l.loud  (R  toll) 

I amhnr<,  Amencan.  German  I.mant  (RR.  15 h.  22).  and'  Unnaarian 
(R.  22)  R.  ireckniann.  Rue  Colbert  1;  (<omp.  General,-  Tranr- 

a hud, qne  (RR.  20.  22).  Ronl.  Carnot  0 and  la  .Marine;  Sor  de 

/ransjmrls  Marilimex  (R.  20).  Boiil.  de  la  R.  puhliqiie  2 and  Onai  de  la 

P 'MnrVno^"  H'/ -f'’  -P'-'-'''  ('<•  20).  Roll!.  Carnot  2 and  Qiiai  do 

.1  Marine.  U Inle  Star  /.me.  AuMro-AineHcan  l.ine.  .1.  Crispo.  Roul  dc 
la  Repuhli(|ue  3;  .\ederland  Uoi/al  Mail.  .1.  Rergeret.  Roul.  Carnot;  Com- 
pailiu  Ma/lor<inma  de  Vaporer  (R.  20).  .T.  .1.  Sitges  Freres.  Qiiai  Nord  10. 

I Agents.  U.  //erFmann  (Cniversal  'I'oiirist  Office).  Boiil  de 

la  Repiihlique  11;  Aj/ence  /.nbin.  Rue  de  la  Lihertc  7;  Agence.  Dnrhemiv. 
same  street,  No  I.  — riiforniation  obtainable  also  from  the'C'ow/Wrf’Wrer- 

Hof;b  rwi"'"  ’'“'u -I  ?-'!  (3""-  -s-ll).-  -C7«b  Alpin  J>aneai8(Hoe. 

tion  <lo  I Atla«),  Palais  ( (tiisulairo  (p.  22.‘l). 

Consuls.  British  Consul-tieneral.  U.  S.  Care.  Bonl.  Carnot  0;  viee- 
consii  s h.  f,  c.  Graham.  L.  Graeme  Scoff.  U .S.  Consul.  A.  II'.  Robert 
Rue  (I  Isly  01. 

M pirysicians.  Dr.  tfani/er/feld,  Kent  House.  C'olonne  Voirol;  Dr.  Gnbb 
Mustapha.  ( hemin  desClycines;  Dr.  Xh^en.  Miisfapha-,‘'!up(?rieur.  Villa 
r'--'V.^'n  ''V  C’okmists.  Grandmont(Obrerht).  Rue  Bab- A-/oiin  28; 

Ltchf.  Rue  Michelet  85;  Urenfa,  Rue  Bab-Azonn  3. 

Baths.  Rains  dn  Palmier.  Rue  Arago  0 (tir.-Hot.  Arago  & dii  Palmier'.  • 

’ f'X'ar  the  Th.-iltre  Municipal  ; Rains 
■/dhelef.  Rue  de  Riehelieu  25.  — Mikumsh  Baths  (comp.  p.  17.5,;  Rains  de 
t Athambra.  Riic  Marengo  1.  — .<ka  Baths  (.Tiine-Oct. ; plainly  fitted  up- 
M-tPikoff^”  (P.  333);  Ihiins  Xclsiyn.  Avenue 

Banks  (comp.  p.  17 1).  Credit  Lyonnais.  Bonl.  de  la  R.-piibliiiiie  0; 
Lamp.  Alyttrienne.  Rue  Duinont'd’Trrville ; Ranqne  de  IWhierie.  Credit 
T u'  d'Alyerie.  Credit  Ayriro/e  et  Commerriel  .{tqerien 

J.  Ihibaud),  all  three  in  the  Bonl.  de  la  Ri.'piibli(|ue  (Kos.  5.  8.  i). 


22(1  Sontc  M. 
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Booksellers.  Jd/iriltm,  Placo  dii  (;<)uv«-iiii'inc)i(  aiul  lino  ('((’opalii' 1 ; 
Vhuix,  line  d’lsly  llliis;  Jiflin,  Kiie  d’lsly  11;  Hull,  Ifin;  llali-Azouii  10; 
Carhoinifll,  LmIoux.  l)otli  Bonl.  do  la  I{(-])ublic]ue  (Nos.  ‘2  & 7).  — News- 
papers (5  (!.).  La  IMpeche  Alf/Sriemiti  (iiiorniTig):  Leu  Nonvellen,  Le  Cri 
d'At(/e,r  (evening).  For  strangers,  The  Narth  African  Nev's  (Sat. ; 2.5  c.). 

Shops  (caution  almost  as  necessary  as  at  Tunis;  comp.  p.  3.S1).  Photo- 
OKAT-iis  AND  ViKws.  Geiscr,  Place  de  Cliartres  2:  A.  Wolleiiiceider,  Hue  dii 
Divan  4;  Hyam,  Station  Sanitaire  (PI.  A.  (!).  — Oriental  Articles  (partly 
made  in  France  and  (iermany;  also  Indian.  Ja])anese,  and  Turkish  wares'). 

(goldsmith),  RueSocgcmali  12;  Pohooiiiiill  Fr'eren,  RiieBah-Azoun  11  ; 
Rattn-Mnyana,  Rue  de  I’Etat  Major  5;  Mirr  JocPyl,  English  (^liili  Build- 
ings, Mustapha-Superieur. — Embroidert.  .Vine.  Ueme/y/,  Rue  .Michelet  89, 
Miistapha-Supcrieur.  — Copper  and  Brass  M'ork.  Zagha  (from  Damascus), 
Rue  Bruce  27;  Nassau,  Place  Malakoff. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Mnnicipal  (PI.  26;  ('.  .3),  Place  de  la  Repuhlique. 
for  operas,  operettas,  and  dramas,  closed  in  summer;  Knrsaal  (PI.  C.  1). 
Esplanade  de  Bah-el-Oued  (tickets  sold  in  advance  at  1 Boul.  <le  la  Rc- 
imnliijue.  - Music  Ifall.  Rue  d’Tsly  9 (fauteuil  27v!  fr.).  Fetes 
Manresqnes  at  the  Kasha,  arranged  hy  the  Comite  dTTivernage  (p.  219). 
with  native  musicians  and  dancers  (adm.  5 fr.). 

Band.  ])lays  in  winter.  Sun.  and  Thiirs.,  t-.5,  in  tlie  Place  du  (ioii- 
vernement;  in  summer  (May-Oct.).  on  Mon..  Wed.,  and  Sat.,  from  8 to 
10. .30,  in  the  Place  de  la  Repuhlique  (Square  Bresson),  and  on  Sun.,  Tiies., 
and  I'hurs.,  from  8 to  10. .SO,  in  the  Place  du  (iou vernement. 

Golf  Club,  with  good  nine  hole  course,  near  the  Pons.  Villa  Olivnge 
()).  217).  — Skatino  Rink  at  the  corner  of  Boul.  Carnot  and  Rue  Waisse 
(PI.  C.  t). 

Churches.  Knytish  (C'h.  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  p.  2.S0).  Rue  Michelet 
(Pl.  A,  7),  to  the  N.  of  the  Alexandra  Hotel  (p.  217);  Sun.  services  at  8 
and  11.30  or  9.1.5  a.  in.;  chaplain.  Rrt\  A.  P.  C'ronyii,  M.A. — Preshyterian 
(St.  AiiiJreir's : 1*1.7,  6)  also  Rue  Miclielet.  Sun.  service  at  10.30  a.  ni.; 

minister,  Rcr.  T.  K.  Jtihb,  M.  ,1. 

Sights,  with  days  and  hours  of  admission:  — 

Archererhe  (]>.  221),  all  ilay;  fee  fr. 

liibliotheyne  Nationals  (p.  225),  week-days  1-6;  closed  Aug.  and  Sejit. 

VonseiJ  General  (p.  221),  ajiply  to  secretary;  week-days  8-11  and  1-5. 

Jardin  d’Essai  (p.  232),  all  day  (Zooloyie  .50  c.). 

Kasba  Barracks  (p.  227),  apply  to  Etat-Major,  Rue  de  la  Marine  11. 

Medersa  (p.  228),  except  during  lectures;  closed  Sun.,  Frid.,  and  on 
great  Mohammedan  festivals. 

Mosqvee  dc  la  Pecherie  (p.  223),  at  any  time  except  during  jirayers. 

Mosque,  Great  (p.  224),  as  above. 

Mosque  ofSidi  Abderrahmdn  (p.  228),  Sun.,  Mon.,  Tiies.,  8-12  and  2-3; 
closed  on  tlie.  chief  Mohammedan  holidays. 

Mus^.e.  Municipal  des  Beaux-Arts  (p.  226),  daily,  exce])t  Friday. 

Museum  (p.  229),  daily,  excejit  Mon.,  1-4  (1st  April  to  15th  .liiiy  2-5; 
closed  16th  .July  to  30th  Sept.). 

Palais  d’Etfi.  du  Gouremeur  (p.  230),  in  his  absence;  fee  fr. 

Palais  d' Hirer  du  Gouremeur  (p.  22.5),  as  above. 

Synayoyuc  (p.  227),  all  Frid.,  Sat.  after  12,  at  other  times  apply  to 
keeper,  30-50  c. 

As  to  visiting  the  Mosques,  see  p.  174.-  Men  are  not  admitted  to  the 
Mohammedan  Ceemeteries  (p.  xxvi)  on  Frid.  and  holidays  12-6. 

Two  Days.  1st.  Forenoon,  1‘lace  de  la  Rdpublique,  Boul.  de  la  Repub- 
lique.  Place  du  Gourernement,  Great  Mosque,  ArcherecM  (pp.  222-224), 
*Kasba  Quarter  (pp.  226,  227),  *Mosque,  of  Sidi-Abderrahman  (p.  228). 
and  *dardin  Marenyo  (i).  224).  Afteruoou.  Mustapha-Superieur  with  the 
*Museum  (pp.  228-230).  — 2nd.  Forenoon,  Mohammedan  Cemetery  at  Jhi- 
rourt  (p.  232),  *Jardin  d’Essai  (p.  232).  Afternoon,  Nvtrc-Dame  d’Afrique 
(p.  236)  or  Bouzar6ah  (p.  235). 


Ilisiiiri/. 
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Alifin's,  Fi'fiicli  Ahirr,  Ital.  Alijt'i'i.  tlic  capilal  ol  IIh*  Krcm'li 
(’olimy  of  Aljfi-ria,  with  ir)4,0()()  iiilial).  (iiu‘1.  forfijrnrrs, 

mostly  Italians  and  Spaniards,  dd.’iOO  Mohamnirdans,  and  12,500 
Jews),  seat  of  the  arehbishoj)  of  Alj^eria,  a fortress,  and  a naval 
harbour,  lies  in  36®47'  N.  lat.  and  ;i®2'  E.  long.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  nearly  seinieirenlar  *Baie  d'Alyer,  which  is  bonndetl  on 
tlie  \V.  by  llie  Pniiife  Pescade  (p.  237),  and  on  the  E.  by  Cnpr 
Midifou  (p.  24S).  Jt  is  the  most  important  coaling-station  on  the 
whole  coast,  and  shan-s  with  Oran  the  chief  trade  of  Algeria.  The 
town  extends  along  the  slopes  of  tlie  Sahel  of  Ah/iers,  a range  of 
liills  about  44  M.  long,  culminating  in  Mt.  Bovzareah  (p.  235),  con- 
tinued l)eyond  the  mouth  of  the  Qued  el-Ifarrnch  by  low  sand-hills, 
and  separated  from  the  Tell  ,\tlas  by  the  Mitidja  (p.  1(59).  With 
regard  to  climate,  see  pp.  170,  172. 

On  the  site  of  the  Homan  fcosinm,  an  unimportant  place  on  the  road 
to  Tipasa  and  Ciesarea  (Chercholl , p.  211),  Bologuin  fZ-Ziri  (p.  32.a), 
ahont  !>I0  (about  the  same  date  a.s  the  foundation  of  Miiiana  and  .Mfdea) 
founded  the  new  colony  of  Al-.Jeza'h-  liftii  ifeziihoniKi,  ao  called  from 
the  ailjaccnt  coast-islands  fjezira.  j)!.  jezair)  and  from  the  Berber  tribe 
of  the  Beni  ^tezghanna  who  dwelt  in  this  region.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
the  llth  cent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  now  settlement  used  the  old  Homan 
baths,  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace,  for  their  ainnsements  anil  an  old 
Christian  basilica  for  their  worship.  Krom  that  time  the  history  of  Al- 
Jeza'tr  is  a blank  down  to  the  end  of  the  loth  cent.,  when  it  began 
to  serve,  the  Moorish  exiles  from  Spain  (afterwards  called  Tagarins  here) 
as  a base  of  their  retaliatory  expeditions  against  Spain.  In  l.oU'.t  or  I.'ilU 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  course  of  their  victorious  career,  occupied  the 
largest  of  the  coast-islands,  where  they  erected  tho  fortress  of  Kl-reiidii. 
and  con(|uered  the  Mitidja  which  had  recently  been  colonized  by  the 
.\rabian  tribe,  of  the  Tsaliha.  Tho  little  town,  called  Argel  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  who  in  ISIU  summoned  to 
their  aid.  from  Djidjelli,  Uoruk  (ArnAj)  fkirharonsn.  a Turkish  pirate 
of  Christian  descent,  lloriik  complied  with  the  reipie.st  and  established 
himself  at  .M-JezaYr,  where,  after  repelling  a Spanish  exiiedition  under 
Dii-go  do  Vera  (IbKi),  he  erected  the  Jenina  as  his  residence  and  the  Kasha 
a.s  his  citadi'l. 

Having  fallen  in  a battle  with  the  Spaniards  near  Tlcmcen  (j).  187), 
llortik  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Kheireddiv  Uarhartifim  (l.')18-:i6),  who 
became  the  real  founder  of  tho  new  barbaresco  or  piratical  state.  As  a 
vassal  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  he  extended  his  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  Algeria.  He  defeated  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Spanish  viceroy,  in 
l.'jl'.t,  and  in  after  having  stormed  the  fortress  of  Pon6n.  he  con- 

structed the  Jetce  de  Kheireddin  with  its  materials  and  with  others  from 
Husgnniaj  (p.  218)  and  Tipasa,  thus  creating  the  tirst  harbour  of  Algiers. 
'I’henceforwards  for  three  centuries  the  ‘Algerian  pirates’  were  the  terror 
of  the  seas,  to  whom,  for  protection  of  their  trade,  England,  Holland, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  other  maritime  countries  ignominiously  consented 
to  pay  tribute.  Fourteen  times  the  European  powers,  from  tho  time  of 
the  fruitless  campaign  of  Charles  V.  in  1511  to  the  British  expedition  of 
1821,  had  besieged  and  bombarded  Algiers  in  vain.  The  beys  (or,  after 
Kiflu,  (leys)  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position,  and  in  1827  had 
evoji  carried  their  piratical  expeditions  as  far  as  Iceland.  It  was  not 
till  1830  that  these  tiarbarous  piracies  were  put  a stop  to  by  the  French, 
and  that  the  way  was  thus  paved  for  coiu|nest  of  the  whole  of  Algeria. 

The  most  stirring  events  in  the  recent  history  of  Algeria  were  the 
conquest  of  Constantine  (1837),  the  protracted  struggles  .against  Abd  ei- 
Kdaer  (1839-17),  the  defeat  of  his  Moroccan  allies  on  the  Oued  Isly  (1811). 
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tlie  Kiihjeetioii  of  (iicat  Kaliylia  (3856-7),  the  revolts  of  the  natives  in 
1871-2,  the  rising  of  Bon-Ainamu  in  S.  Oran  (1881),  tlie  ocenpation  of  tlie 
Saliara  as  far  as  Tidikelt  and  the  Tuat  oases  (1892-litOl),  and  lastly  the 
French  advance  towards  Morocco  (comp.  p.  96). 

'I'lie  Algiers  of  tlie  Turkish  period  consisted  solely  of  the  tri- 
angular quarter  on  the  slope  of  the  Kasha  JTilh  between  the  old 
landward  gates,  Bah  Azoun  on  the  8.  and  Bah  el-Oued  on  the  N., 
with  the  Sftl'  or  Market  Street  (now  Rue  Bab-.\zoun  and  Rue  Rab 
el-Oued)  as  its  nucleus.  Between  these  two  gates  ran  the  old  Turkish 
wall,  on  whose  site  lie  the  Boul.  Gainbetta  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  on  the  S., 
and  the  Boul.  Valce  (PI.  C,  2),  on  the  N.  The  French  ramparts 
constructed  in  1845  extended  the  town  as  far  as  the  present  Boul. 
IjaferrKire  (PI.  0,  4,  5)  to  the  S.,  and  to  the  Boul.  du  Gmieral  Farre 
to  the  N.  (PI.  0,  1).  Since  the  demolition  of  these  fortifications  in 
1904  the  industrial  suburbs  on  the  coast  and  the  lofty  villa-suburbs, 
Quartier  d’Isly  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  Tdemly  (PI.  A,  5,  (i),  and  Mastapha- 
Superieur  (PI.  A,  7,8),  which  last  is  little  frequented  cxcc])t  in 
winter,  have  all  been  brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 


a.  Lower  Quarter  of  the  Old  Town. 


The  chief  business  parts  of  the  town  are  the  arcades,  with  their 
numerous  shops,  in  the  Rue  Bab-Azoun  (PI.  C,  2,  3)  and  Rue  Bab 
el-Oncd  (PI.  0,2;  p.  224) , the  Place  du  Gouverncmcnt  (PI.  0,2; 
p.  223),  the  focus  of  all  the  tramways,  and  above  all  the  spacious 
Pi.ACK  nn  i,.\  REPtun.iyuE  (PI.  0,  3),  with  the  gardens  of  Syaare 
Bresson  (hand,  see  p.  220),  adorned  with  bamboos  and  magnolias,  the 
Thedfre  MiniiripaJ  (p.  220),  and  the  most  showy  cafes.  Between 
these  two  ]ilaces  and  the  sea,  at  a height  of  (55  ft.  above  the  quay  and 
its  warehouses,  run  the  uniform  rows  of  houses  of  the  Boueev.vhd 
i)E  Fh.vnok  (PI.  D,  2;  p.  223),  the  Boulev.vkd  de  t,a  REin  BLKniE, 
comjilcted  in  186(5,  and  the  Boulevaud  Caknot  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  with  the 
new  Prefecture  (PI.  23;  0,4)  in  the  Moorish  style  (1910).  These 
streets,  together  1 M.  long,  form  a coast-promenade,  whence  in  clear 
weather  w'c  enjoy  a splendid  *Vicw  of  the  blue  bay,  the  .\tlas  Mts. 
of  Blida,  and  the  distant  Jurjnra  chain  (p.  258).  In  stormy  weather, 
however,  the  Rampe  dc  TAmiraute  (Pl-P,  2;  p.  223)  and  the  Boul. 
,\miral  Pierre  (PI.  0,  D,  1,  2;  p.  224)  attract  many  walkers. 

The  sole  Harbour,  prior  to  the  French  period,  was  the  Aneien 
Port,  or  Parse  de  V Awira'tite.  (PI.  1),  2),  constrncted  by  Kheir- 
eddin  Barbarossa,  once  a nest  of  piratical  vessels,  and  now  a torpedo- 
boat  station  and  anchorage  for  yachts  and  fishing-boats.  The  new 
Part  de  Commerce  and  Port  Militaire,  213  acres  in  area,  with  the 
Qnai  del  a l^Tnrine,  which  was  extended  in  1908,  have  been  formed 


since  1848  at  a cost  of  4(5  million  francs.  Tlnyv  are  protected  bv 
the  wave-beaten  Jetee  dv  Kord,  984  yds.  long,  the  prolongation 
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Slid,  i;ir)()  yds.  in  Icngtli.  The  entrance  i.s  2()8  yds.  in  hreadlh.  A 
second  commercial  hart)onr,  the  Ai'riire- Port  (I’l.  C,  1),  o,  (>),  was 
l)C<riiii  in  1898,  but  is  still  uncompleted. 

'I'he  harbour  is  approached  by  the  Rnmjtes  Mmjenta,  descend- 
ino;  from  Houl.  Carnot  to  the  principal  railway-station  (p.  217), 
l)y  the  Ham'pes  Chasneloiq)- Laubot , connecting  the  lloul.  dc  la 
Repul)lique  with  the  Douane  (PI.  D,  3)  and  with  the  warehouses 
and  offices  of  the  French  steamboat-companies,  and  by  the  Rawin' 
de  L’ AmlruuU  (IM.  D,  2),  on  the  old  Jetee  of  Kheircddin.  This  jetty 
or  quay,  the  oldest  of  all,  connects  the  old  Porte  de  Prance  on  the 
mainland  (once  the  Turkish  sea-gate)  with  what  was  once  the  is- 
land of  Peildn  (p.  221),  now  the  Presiju’ile  de  V Amhaut^.  Walkers 
may  flesccnd  also  by  the  Kscaliers  du  Bastion  Central,  opposite 
the  Square  Bres.son  (p.  222),  or  from  the  Place  dn  Gouvernemont 
by  the  Kscaliers  de  la  Pieherie,  past  the  mosque  of  that  name 
and  the  Fish  Market,  which  is  worth  seeing  in  the  early  morning. 

On  the  (.J,uai  du  Nord,  between  the  approach  to  the  tish-market 
and  the  old  Porte  de  France,  a pretty  Turkish  Fountain  has  been 
preserved.  Adjoining  the  neo-Moorish  Palais  del’ Amiran fd  (Pl.l>,2) 
is  the  Turkish  (late,  with  two  heraldic  animals  (panthers?),  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  Bordj  Has  cl-.Mnnl  which  was  burned  down 
in  181(5.  We  notice  also  several  muzzle-loading  guns  built  into 
flu*  wall,  now  serving  as  bulkheads  or  as  posts  for  mooring  vessels. 
Visitors  arc  not  admitted  to  the  Phare  (Pl.D,  2;  lighthouse),  a 
relic  of  the  Turkish  fort  erected  in  154-1  on  the  site  of  the  Spanisli 
castle  of  Pchon,  nor  to  tlie  small  Station  ^oohn/ii/ne  (PI.  1),  2). 

We  now  follow  the  Houl.  de  France,  past  the  handsome  Palais 
Consulaire  (PI.  19,  D 2;  chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  etc.), 
to  the — 

Pr.ACK  DU  Gouvkknkmknt,  the  noisiest  place  in  the  town,  crowd- 
ed with  natives  at  all  hours  (concerts,  sec  p.  220).  The  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (1810-42),  a distinguished 
general  in  the  Algerian  campaigns,  is  by  the  Piedmontese  Garlo 
Marocchetti  (1845).  Behind  the  statue,  and  half  concealed  by  the 
Boul.  de  France,  is  the  curiously  incongruous  — 

Mosqu6e  de  la  PScherie  (PI.  1(5,  D2;  Arabic  Jama  el- 
Jedid,  new  mosque),  erected  by  Turkish  architects  in  1()(5((  for 
adherents  of  the  Hanetite  ritual  (p.  44.5).  It  is  a cruciform  building 
with  nave  and  aisles,  a huge  eentral  dome  tastelessly  painted  in- 
side, a rich  marble  pulpit  of  Italian  workmanship,  and  a square 
minaret  (now  clock-tower).  Entrance  in  the  Rampe  de  la  PAcherie 
(adm.,  see  p.  220). 

A few  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  Place  du  Gouverncment,  adjoining 
the  Rue  dc  la  Marine  (PI.  I),  2),  the  harbour-street  of  the  Turkish 
and  early  French  period,  is  the  small  Place  de  la  Pfichcrie,  the 
site  of  the  pirates’  Slave  Market. 
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OloHc  liy  is  (Ih.>  Great  Mosque  (I’l.  15,  1)2;  Arahic  .Inina  <■/- 
Ki'liir),  Uie  oldest  and  larj^esl  mosque  in  llio  town,  founded  in  1018 
for  believers  in  the  Malekite  ritual,  hut  often  altered  since  then. 
Both  the  mosque  and  its  minaret,  originally  huilt  hy  the  Ahdel- 
waditc  Ahn  Takhfin  (p.  490)  in  1322-3,  have  now  heen  modernized. 
The  entrance  is  hy  a portico  in  the  Rue  de  la  Marino,  erected  in 
1837  with  materials  from  a mosque  of  thedenina  (p.  225),  leading 
into  a court,  embellished  with  a Turkish  fountain,  and  to  IIk! 
unadorned  sacred  building  itself,  with  its  eleven  aisles  or  arcades 
and  horseshoe  arches  resting  on  low  pillars. 

The  quarter  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Rue  de  la  Marine,  between 
Boul.  Ainiral-T’ierre  (PI.  0,  D,  1, 2i  and  Rut'  Bah  el-Oued  (see  below), 
is  inhabited  mainly  hy  Italians  and  natives  and  still  contains  many 
medifeval  features  iu  its  somhri'  lant's  ;ind  jiassages.  Soon  after 
entering  it,  we  come  to  a jtleasing  Tnrli.'th  JToii.se,  Rue  Duquesne, 
No.  15,  in  the  stnall  stjuare  of  tliat  name,  with  a marble  portal 
and  a two-storied  court. 

The  building  of  the  Conseil  General  (PI.  5a,  1)  2;  adm..  see 
f).  220),  close  hy.  Rue  de  la  Oliarte  No.  5,  a good  example  of  Moorish- 
Turkish  architecture,  witli  its  Renaissanct'  portal,  was  the  Britisli 
consulate  in  the  Turkish  ])eriod.  No.  29,  in  the  adjoining  Rm^ 
d’Orleans,  has  a remarkably  rich  ftalian  Renaissance  ])ortal. 

The  short  Rue  du  Quatorze- Juin , the  last  houses  in  the  Rue 
des  Oonsuls  (PI.  I),  2),  occupied  by  the  other  European  consuls  in 
the  Turkish  period,  and  the  adjae.ent  narrow  Rue  Navarin  and  Rue 
Jean-Bart,  all  have  the  eliaracter  of  the  Kasha  quarter  (p.  227). 

The  narrow  passage  ealled  Rue  des  Postes  leads  here  to  the 
Rue  A^’otland  (PI.  C,  1),  the  cross-street  between  Boul.  Amiral-Pierre 
and  the  Avkni'k  Bah  ki.-Oukd  (PI.  0,  1).  Here,  on  tlie  rigid,  are 
the  barracks  and  the  J\n.rsaal  Theatve  {\).  220),  and  on  the  left 
the  Lijcee  National,  on  the  site  (d'  the  Turkish  janissaries’  barracks. 

'I’lie  Rampe  Valf'e  ascending  hence  to  the  Kasha  (piarter  skirts 
the  *Jardin  Marengo  (PI.  C,  1),  a public  i)ark,  laid  out  in 
1834-47  on  the  site  of  the  Moliammedan  eemeta'ry;  the  grounds, 
with  their  wealth  of  palms,  yuccas,  and  bamboos,  climb  the  hill- 
side as  far  as  the  mosque  of  Sidi  Abderrahman  (p.  228). 

We  now  return  by  the  Ruk  Bab  i<x-Oui:n  (PI.  0,  2;  ]i.  222)  to 
the  Place  du  (touvernement.  Halfway  , in  the  Riu'  de  la  Kasha 
(]).  227),  rises  on  the  riglit  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de.s  17c- 
lolres  (PI.  8;  C,  2),  formerly  a mosque  {./dina  Bifilniin,  of  1022). 

From  the  W.  side  of  tlie  Place  du  Houvernenu  nt  (p.  223)  the 
Rue  du  Divan  and  Rue  du  Soudan  lead  to  the  small  Plack  Mala- 
KoKK,  on  the  E.  side  of  which,  betwi'cn  these  streets,  rises  the-— 

*Archev6che  (PI.  1,  0 2;  archbishop's  ])alace),  the  linesrand 
but  liltb'  modernized  relic  of  the  .Tenina  founded  by  Horuk  Barbar- 
ossa  (p.  221)  in  1510.  Jn  the  course  of  centuries  this  residence  of 
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(he  l)(>ys  was  .rradiially  cxteiHicd  to  the  Tai.'  J.-nina  and  llie  Hue 
Socjjomah,  and  in  18t<5  was  at  length  superseded  hy  the  Kasha 
(p.  227).  The  entrance  is  by  the  Kenaissance  portal  (adin.,  .see 
[).  220;  apply  to  the  concierge).  ' 

T lie  fine  court,  witti  its  two  stories  and  horseslioc  arclies  restiiii;  on 
slender  winding  columns,  is  remarkable  for  its  harmonious  iironorthiiis 
llie  walls  are  adorned  with  tiles  of  little  value,  but  tbe  rich  wrouirht- 
iron  gratings  of  the  windows  deserve  notice.  The  unper  storv,  whose 
galleries  have  small  domed  chambers  at  the  four  corners,  is  adioined  bv 
rooms  sumiitiiously  decorated  like  those  of  the  .Mcanar  at  Seville  fp.  fit). 
V\  0 note  in  particular  the  lavish  ornamentation  in  stucco,  the  eleirant 
window -shutters,  re.stored  in  part,  and  the  beautiful  ceilings  in  cedar 
and  oak  panelling.  Ihe  room  converted  into  a chapel  has  been  mater- 
iiiliy  altorpu. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  3,  0 2;  St.  Philippe),  on  the  \V.  .side  of 
the  same  Place,  built  since  1843  in  a strangely  mingled  Moorish 
and  Romancs(|ue  style,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ‘Ketshdirn  Mo-vnie 
erected  by  Ha.ssan  Pasha  in  1791  fsee  below').  The  facade  is  adorned 
with  two  towers  resembling  minarets.  The  first  chapel  contains 
Ihe  hones  of  the  so-called  fier6nimo,  a Christian  Arab  (comp, 
p.  who  is  said  to  have  been  immured  alive  in  l.'itiO. 

I'be  Pnlms  d'llirer  dtt  (iiniverneur  (PI.  21,  C 2;  adm.,  see 
II.  220),  built  by  Ifassan  Pasha  (1791-91,  like  the  National  Librarv 
(see  below),  is  one  of  tbe  latest  specimens  of  Moorish -Turkish 
architecture  in  Algeria;  but  it  has  lieen  entirely  remodelled  to 
suit  its  [iresent  purpose  and  has  been  provided  with  a new  facade. 
Above  the  old  portal.  Rue  du  Soudan  No.  o (now  Rureau  Arabe;  see 
p.  174),  is  a pretty  carvi'd  projecting  roof.  No.  7,  next  floor,’  lias 
a rich  marble  jiorlal.  The  roof  affords  a good  survev  of  tlie  whob' 
of  the  .Tenina  buildings. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Place  Malakotf,  in  the  Rue  de  PEtat-Major 
-Vo.  12,  on  the  left,  is  the — ’ 

National  Library  (PI.  2 ; 0,  2),  in  the  old  palace  of  Mustajiha 
Pasha  (1799-1805),  containing  about  40,000  vols.  and  2000  .MSS 
Alim.,  see  p.  220.  Librarian,  M.  E.  Maupas. 

,,  A'lJoining  the  vestibule  (skilTa),  Hdonied  with  clustered  columns  and 
Delft  tayciice,  on  the  left,  is  the  two-storied  *QuadrangIe.  similar  to 
that  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  In  the  gallcrv  of  the  first  fioor  are 
views  of  Old  Algiers  (including  the  bombardment  bv  the  Hritish  fieet  in 
1821).  Adjacent  are  two  small  reading-rooms  containing  a valuable  col- 
leclion  of  Arabic.  Berber,  and  Turkish  MSS.  (shown  onlv  on  application 
to  the  cur.-itor  M.  Ahdeltif).  The  charters  of  the  Turkish  perioif  also  are 
importanl.  ' 

The  Bureau^',  dv  (ron-veruemenf , Rue.  Bruce  10,  wbich  once 
Iielonged  to  the  Jenina  buildings,  also  an;  worth  seeing  (apply 
to  the  governor’s  secretary).  So,  too,  is  the  pleasing  Dwelliiuf 
Home,  Rue  Socgeniah  12  (now  owned  by  M.  Ratio,  goldsmith; 
p.  220).— The  old  Ddr\So(if  (wool-exchange),  Rue'de  I’lntendance  1 ’ 
one  of  the  most  ornate  Mauro-Turkish  buildings  in  the  town,  is 
now  a private  house  and  can  be  seen  only  by  special  introduction. 
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W(!  now  t urn  to  I ho  E.  to  visit  the  Kuo  do  Cdi.uiros  or  tlie  Hue 
do  la  Lyre  (El.  C,  2,  3),  which,  like  the  neighbouring  Hue  Kaiidon 
in  the  Kasba  (juarter  (p.  227),  contain  countless  little  shops  kept 
by  Jews  and  Mozabites  (p.  216).  The  MarcM  de  Chartres  and 
the  Marche  de  la  Lyre  (PI.  14;  C,  3)  are  the  chief  provision 
markets.  In  the  afternoon  the  former  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
second-hand  goods.  The  Rue  do  Chartres  and  the  two  flights  of 
steps  in  the  Place  de  la  Lyre,  next  to  the  theatre,  lead  back  to  the 
Place  de  la  Republicpie  (p.  222). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Place  de  la  Republique  arc  the  new  quarters 
of  the  town.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  de  Oonst.vntink  (PI.  C, 
3,  4),  on  the  left,  is  the  new  Palais  de  Justice  (PI.  20;  C,  3),  in 
the  pseudo-classical  style.  On  the  right  is  the  new-Ronianesque 
church  of  St.  Augustin  (PI.  9;  C,  3). 

At  the  back  of  this  church  runs  the  Rue  Duinont-d’Urville 
(PI.  C,  3),  passing  almost  immediately  on  the  left  the  Rue  de  Tan- 
ger,  in  which  rises  the  small  Mns(iue  of  the  ]\Iozahites  (p.  216), 
and  leading  to  the  long  and  monotonous  Rue  d’I.si,v  (PI.  0,  4). 
The  latter  crosses  the  Place  dTsly  (PI.  C,  4),  where  a monument 
has  been  erected  to  Marshal  Biigeaud  (1784-1849),  the  conqueror 
of  ,\bd  el-Kader  (p.  221). 

Farther  on  in  the  Rue  de  Comstantine,  on  the  left,  at  No.  32  is 
the  Mnsee  Munici'pal  des  BeauT-Arts  (adm.,  see  ji.  220),  con- 
taining a small  collection  of  pictures  mostly  by  Erench  painters. 

'I'he  Rue  de  Constantine  and  Rue  dOsly  reach  the  boundary  of 
the  old  town  at  the  new  Post  Office  (PI.  22,  C4;  p.  219),  a neo- 
Moorish  building  (1910),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Roitlevaud  Laeek- 
liiEiiK  (PI.  C,  4,  5;  p.  222),  or  Roul.  Militairc  Sud.  'I'o  the  righi, 
above,  arc  the  handsome  offices  of  the  Depeche  AlgO'ienne  (p.  220^, 
in  the  nco-Moorish  style.  The  open  space  on  the  left,  down  by 
the  sea,  is  destined  for  the  future  Ceidral  Statian. 

From  Koul.  Laferrii^re  lo  Mnstapha-Siipn’ieur,  see  pp.  231, 
230;  to  Belcourt  and  Le  Ifainma,  see  p.  232. 


b.  The  Kasba. 

To  avoid  the  stei'i)  ascents  in  the  Kaslia  Quarter  we  take  the  train- 
way  (No.  (i.  p.  219)  to  the  Prison  Civile,  {jlance  at  tlie  Mohaininedan  Ceme- 
tery and  the  Kasha  Barracks,  and  then  descend  from  tlie  Boul.  de  la 
Victoire  hy  one  or  other  of  the  streets  (verv  slippery  in  wet  weather) 
-hetween  the  Hue  de  la  Kasha  (PI.  C,  2)  and  Bonl.  Oamlietta  (PI.  B,  C,  S). 
It  should  he  noted  that  all  the  ascending  streets  lead  to  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Victoire,  and  the  descending  stri'ets  to  Hue  Bandon  or  Hue  Marengo. 
Ladies  in  particular  may  sometimes  gain  admission  to  one  of  the  better 
Moorish  houses  (comp.  ]>.  .xxvi),  where  they  should  not  omit  to  see  the 
view  from  the  roof.  A walk  through  the  Kasha  (piarter  hy  moonlight  is 
delightful,  hut  safe  only  for  a considerable  party. 
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Ihe  Kasha  Quarter  (FI.  J5,  U,  2,  .‘I),  the  almost  unaltere.l 
mam  portion  of  old  Aljriers,  bounded  by  the  Rue  Handon,  line 
•Marengo,  and  Houl.  de  la  Victoire,  lies  on  the  hill-side  below  the 
ha.'iba,  the  old  castle  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  d'urkish 
rulers,  and  still  presents  a highly  attractive  picture  of  Oriental  life 
though  jiartly  inhabitc'd  by  .Maltese  and  Spaniards  as  well  as  bv 
-Mohammedans  of  various  raees  and  creeds  (p.  171).  A few  street's 
only,  with  small  mosipi.-s,  co tree-houses,  and  shojis,  show  si-rns  id' 
lilc  m the.  daytime,  and  that  chiefly  on  Fridays  and  Sundavs.”.Most 
ol  the  streets,  however,  often  only  (5-7  ft.  wide,  with  their  juttimr 
upper  stories  and  balconies  sufiportcd  by  brackets  of  beams,  and 
the  numerous  blind  alleys  and  sombre  vaulted  passages  are  shrouded 
m silence,  while  their  bare,  almost  windowless  walls  and  their  closed 
doors,  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  warning  hand  (p.  81),  enhance 
their  impenetrable  mystery. 

'Hie  chief  business  street  of  the  Kasha  is  the  Ruk  R.v.ni.o.x 
(II.  0,  2,  8;  comp.  p.  22(5),  e.specially  the  S.  part  of  it  with  its 

the  8Y.NAGO(ini.: 

(U.  -4,  t 2;  adm.,  see  p.  220),  a building  with  a huge  dome  and 
three  women’s  galleries. 


I he  Rue  de  la  Girafe  and  Rue  Caton,  the  last  two  side-streets 
hclore  the  Synagogue,  ascend  to  the  Ruk  Kukhkk  (1*1.  C 2)  where 
at  theero.ssing  of  the  Rue  d'Anfreville  and  Rue  du  Palmier,  opposite 
an  Arabian  eoflee-house,  rises  the  small  .l/iw/w  o/’.S'u//  Mohammed 
erh-Chenff  (PI.  17;  C,  2). 

The  Rue  d’Anfreville  leads  to  the  left  to  the  long  Ruk  dk  i..v 
I’oktk-Nkuvk  (PI.  C,  2, ;}),  a street  starting  from  the  Rue  de  la  Lvre 
(p.  22(5).  A little  way  down  we  may  visit  its  side-streets.  Rue  lies 
Dattes  and  Rue  Medee,  and  then  return  by  the  Rue  de  la  Mer  Roime 
to  the  iijiper  part  of  the  Rue  Kleber.  We  may  next  follow  the  Rue 
du  l almier  (see  above)  and  the  Rue  Annibal,  or  its  side-street  Rue 
lombouctou,  to  the  long  and  steep  Ruk  dk  t.a  Kasha  (PI.  C 2) 
whieh  ascends  in  steps  from  the  Rue  Rah  el-Oiied  (ii.  224)  to’lJie 
Kasha  barracks. 


The  small  .square  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasha,  adjoinin.r 
the  Jloui.KVAKi.  DK  I.A  VicTo.KK  ^Pi.  R,  C,  2),  is  a resort  of  jugglers 
and  story-tellers,  with  their  admiring  audience. 

Passing  the  /’,vW  Civile  (PI.  R,  C,  2;  on  the  right),  and 
crossing  the  moat,  we  may  now  visit  the  Mohammedan  Cimetiere 
del-ketlar  (PI.  R,  2),  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  above  the 
Fram-  VaUon  (p.  234). 


The  Kasba  (PI.  R,  2;  427  ft.),  originally  an  octagonal  pile  of 
buildings,  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  was  erected  bv  Hi.riik 
l.arbarossa  in  151(5,  but  was  afterwards  much  altered.  I n' 1 S I (5-30 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  (leys  (comp.  p.  221),  and  now  .-.erves  as  the 
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Zouave  barracks.  Tlie  large  two-storied  quadrangle  in  the  Mauro- 
Turkish  style  is  a relic  ol'  tlie  original  building.  The  old  iiios(]uc  is 
now  used  as  a storehouse.  Adin.,  see  p.  220. 

Tlie  road  to  El-Biar  (p.  231)  leads  through  the  Kasha  aud  then  tra- 
verses the  old  Quartiur  dex  Tat/ariiis  (comp.  p.  221),  which  extended  to 
the  Porte  dii  Sahel  (PI.  B,  3). 

From  the  Prison  Civile  tlie  steep  Pom.KVAUi)  Y-m-kk  (PI.  C,  2; 
p.  222)  leads  back  to  the  town,  the  lower  part  eommanding  a sujierb 
"View  of  Algiers  and  its  bay. 

This  boulevard  joins  the  Ruk  Markxgo,  opposite  the  Mkdkh.sa 
(PI.  C,  2 ; adin.,  see  ji.  220),  ojicned  in  1904,  one  of  the  three  recently 
founded  Mohammedan  colleges  of  Algeria,  a building  in  an  appro- 
priate neo-Moorish  style.  No.  4(5,  nearly  opposite,  is  the  pretty 
little  Medersa  of  the  Turkish  })eriod. 

The  *Mosque  of  Sidi  AbderrahmAii  (PI.  18,  C 2;  adm.,  see 
]).  220),  built  in  169G  and  dedicated  to  the  leaimed  marabout  Sidi 
.Vbderrahman  et-Tsalbi  (1887-14(58),  the  chief  saint  of  the  Tsaliba 
(p.  221),  has  no  attraction  beyond  its  elegant  minaret,  adorned  with 
coloured  tiles;  but  its  situation  near  the  .Tardin  Marengo  (p.  224), 
and  the  charming  view’  it  commands,  are  most  inqin'ssive.  The 
kiibba  of  the  saint  is  l)edeck(‘d,  as  is  usual  in  the  ease  of  such  tombs, 
w'ith  (lags,  ostrich-eggs,  ami  other  offerings.  Tlu'  small  burial- 
grounds  attached  are  relics  of  the  chief  Mohammedan  cemeterv 
(p.  224). 


c.  Mustapha-Supdrieur  and  Environs. 

'I’he  narrow  eoast-jilaiii,  hero  called  PLuinedv  Muxtuphu,  is  the  sonie- 
wdiat  al)rupt  margin  of  the  .Vo/nV,  to  tlie  S.  of  the  old  town,  on  which  lie 
the  Q/iarlicr  d'lxli/,  Teleiiihi,  and  Miixtapha-Siiperieur,  where  the  white 
villas  dating  from  the  Turkish  period,  with  their  .su])erl)  gardens  and 
luxuriant  orchards,  are  occupied  chiefly  hy  English  and  Am(>rican  residents. 
'I’his  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  foreign  visitors.  'I'ramways  Kos.  1,  2. 
and  3,  see  pp.  21S,  210.  To  avoid  ascents  the  traveller  had  better  begin 
his  walk  at  the  terminus  of  line  No.  2 or  No.  3. 

The  main  street  (d'  '^Mustapha-Superieur  is  the  Run  Mieiiio- 
T.ET  (PI.  B,  A,  5-8),  a street  nearly  2^^  long,  in  line  w’ith  the  Rue 
dTsly.  Tlie  first  fliird  of  it  is  uninteresting.  It  passes  fhe  former 
Acadiiuiie  (PI.  B,5),  situated  on  a high  terrace  below  tbe  (:iuartier 
il’lsly,  whicb  w'as  converted  into  a university  in  190!)  (1442  stud- 
ents). Farther  on  the  road  leads  through  the  suburb  of  AqJxt- 
Superiewr  to  the  ('/a  M.)  so-called  IHatvan  Saalirre  (PI.  B,  (5,  7; 
tramway-terminus.  Station  Sanitaire;  p.  218). 

The  u])per  Rue  Michelet,  which,  in  spite  of  its  steep  hills,  is 
the  most  fashionable  drive  in  .Vlgiers,  ascends,  partly  in  windings, 
past  the  hotels  (]).  217),  a number  of  handsome  villas,  and  severai 
charming  ])oints  of  view,  to  tlie  top  of  the  Sahel.  Beyond  tbe 
Si-idll.xli  ('liiwh  (p.  220)  at  tin'  lirst  sharp  bend  in  tiu'  road,  idses, 
behind  the  view-terrace  of  the  Mi(seuiii  Uarden,  the-— 
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A,  (),  7),  opened  in  1897,  containing  the  linest  collection  of  the  kind 
in  Algeria.  Adni.,  see  p.  22(».  Catalogue  rather  old  (1899).  Direc- 
tor, M.  iStephane  (Isell. 

villj/l®  (of  the  Jk'iii-Messons)  fn.in  (Juvot- 

\ ille  (p.  Koiuaii  tombstones,  vases,  et(\ 

In  the  V KsTincLK  are  views  of  Old  Alffiers,  from  the  17th  cent,  onwards 
Over  the  inner  .loor  is  an  early-Ohristian  mosaie  from  Hiisf^unim  (n.  -nH) 
epresentiiig  Christ  as  the  (iood  Shepherd.  - Tl.e  Cocrt  eontains  modern 
views  of  Algiers  and  Arahie,  Jewish,  and  Turkish  inscriptions  Ti  the 
deiUe«.-^)i^  «eylla(p.  15.->)  and  marine 

Room  I The  eases  in  the  middle  and  most  of  the  wall-presses 
• ontain  prehistoric  antuiuities  from  the  provinces  of  Algeria  and  Oran 
and  from  the  Sahara,  including  the  Flauiand  collection  (1889-90).  Along 

TioiiTt  i^/o?!  ro'-k-drawings  of 

I lout  (p.  202),  Moghrar-rahtani  (p.  203),  etc.;  Libyan  (early  Ilerher)  tomh- 

r /ight,  a warrior  on  horseback,  from  Ahizar 

II  ireat  Kahylia;  two  cases  with  relics  from  Phrenician  tombs  at  Oourava 
(some  of  them  imported  from  (ireece);  also  Punic  tomh-stehe.  etc  —I,, 
the  centre  arc  a hne  mosaic  from  Aln-Uahouch  and  models  of  the  luauso- 

0)  "isf  'Dimheau  de  la  (’hrctienne 

(p.(238),  and  of  the  Medracen  (p.  271).  We  now  pass  through  H.  IV 

the  iVvlc  “''t'T'i' "'arl'les:  *'I’orso  of  a Venus  (in 

work  ^nf  ^ draped  female  *Statue  (replica  of  a 

I ddtn  cr‘'^r  k i-olossal  statue  of  Po- 

s.  l ion  (.ifter  a (.reek  original  of  the  Ith  cent.),  torso  of  Hacchus  .Satvr 

'T“'‘  H'dleiiistic  i.eriod;  a tors.’,),  two 

<1  g.iiit  decorative  jiillars,  all  of  these  coming  from  the  so-called  museum 
.f  king  Juba  at  ( herchell  (p.  2II);  then  a colossal  bust  of  .Minerva  from 
Kliamissa:  bronze  *I-igiire  of  a hoy  with  an  eagle,  from  Lamhl-se.  Hv  the 
wall  next  the  court  is  a fragment  of  a sarcophagus-relief.  Warrior  with 
w-oiiiide.i  Amazon  (Achilles  and  Penthesilea 7).  By  the  hack-wall  ar.M-asIs 
>f  the  chief  antiques  of  ('herchell,  marble  busts,  including  Jupiter  Sera- 

s col  ta'in  7 reek  T '1''"*  wall-cahin- 

ts  contain  (ireek  and  Ktruscan  vas.'s  and  fragments  of  Roniau  sciiln- 

tiin;s  and  inscriptions.  Around  are  mosaics:  Boar  and  panther  hunt  froln 

OilciinsMlle:  fragment  of  a representation  of  the  P.mr  .Seasons  from 

Lamb6se;  Kiiropa  with  the  hull,  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  Oceaniis  and  \e- 

[hnmgh'lL^^^Tt':,-''*  “ (P.4).-Ve  7ext  pa.:s 

15  (''l^7?L^  gi  .(''“'T  tl'e  first  ease  are  a mask  (.3rd  cent, 

(■i.lroli^.  .V- of  Venus  untying  her  san.lal,  from 
‘rchell,  adiaceut,  an  early-(.’hristian  bronze  lamp  (5th  cent.)  Then 
lonie  cases  with  (.reek,  Homan,  an.l  Mauretanian  coins,  lamps  etc  Tlic 

m^colf Ti“  '“if  ‘‘■•‘'•'.'■■n.ristian  rinqimHes  i i 

tiriacott.!).  Along  the  walls  are  ranged  Roman  and  early-Christian  n- 

scriptions,  reliefs,  and  architectiirarfragments ; hv  the  entrance  wall  is 
'*•  Mouzaiaville  (Stii  cent.);  hv  the  eiid- 

w.ill  Roman  busts  (incl.  Hadrian);  a slab  hearing  regulations  as  to  rights 

'irffis'";,,  ■■ 

TsNm?''  r'*  V). contain  the  Orik.ntai.  Skc-tiox  (Art  of 

Islam),  which  has  received  considerable  a.Iditions  and  for  whi^i  live 
new  rooms  .are  being  prepared. 

Room  IV.  Berber  and  early  Moorish  works  of  art.  In  the  ante-room 
ran'cIenr-R  “"'.'i  f-'o™  <Geat  Kahvlia!  etc.! 

hn.llj  tioiii  (,rcat  kahylia  (Dra  el-Mizan ; work  of  the  Beiii-Ycnni),  and 
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Tunisiiiii  vases.  Cases  with  .\lgeiian  hroiizes  and  curiosities  from  Kalila 
des  Beiii-Hainmad  (p.  270;  stucco-work,  fragments  of  vases).  Cases  and 
two  wall-presses  containing  supcrii  .Moroccan  embroidery  (some  .showing 
Spanish-Moorish  influence),  mostly  from  the  region  of  Fez.  A large 
majolica  vase  from  Palma  (Majorca).  Also,  on  the  walls,  *Carpets  from 
the  district  of  Jehcl  Amour,  from  Kaliia  (p.  207),  Kairwan,  Kahiit,  and 
of  the  trihe  of  the  Rirha  (near  Setif). 

Room  V,  devoted  mainly  to  the  Maiiro-Turkish  art  of  the  harbar- 
csques.  At  the  entrance  is  a marble  portal  of  Italian  workmanship.  Stands 
with  weapons  (some  of  them  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style),  trinkets,  richly  em- 
broidered slippers,  pistol-cases,  cartridge-belts,  etc.,  and  also  gorgeous 
feminine  apparel.  On  a stand,  with  gold  embroidery  from  mosques  and 
saints’  tombs,  is  placed  the  cast  of  tlie  so-called  (leronimo  (p.  225).  Ry 
the  walls  are  two  superb  saddles,  copper  vessels,  furniture  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  etc.;  presses  with  Algerian  ^Embroidery  (curtains  of 
ladies’  chambers,  bath-veils,  etc.).  By  the  hack-wall,  Jewesses’  costumes 
from  Constantine.  In  the  gallery  are  Smyrna  carpets. 

In  the  Rue  31ichelet,  a few  paces  farther,  beyond  the  Clieinin 
dll  Ti'deinly  (see  below),  is  a small  round  space  with  a marble 
Stdtue  of  Mac  ]\[alion  (lb()8-93;  governor  of  Algeria  in  18(54-70). 
Opposite,  to  the  left,  is  tlie^ — 

Palais  d'Eic  du  Gourerneur  (I’l.  A,  7),  a line  neo-3Ioorish 
Ifiiilding  willi  beautiful  grounds.  Adiu.,  see  p.  220. 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Chemin  de  (lascogne  or  Chemin  Ro- 
main,  tlie  shortest  route  from  Mustaplia-lnferieur  (p.  232)  to  the 
Colonne  I'oirol  (see  below).  Near  the  lower  half  of  that  road  is  the 
(h-pliellnat  »SY.  ]’iiiccnt-dc-Paul  (FI.  A,  7),  on  the  site  of  a villa 
of  Musta])lia  Fasha  (p.  22.")),  to  wliom  this  quarter  owes  its  name. 

Following  the  Rue  Michelet  fartlier  to  the  S.  we  jiass,  on  tlie 
right,  the  new  English  Church  (ji.  220),  in  tlio  Aloorish  style.  The 
cost  of  building,  which  amounted  to  7000(.,  was  defrayed  by  the 
French  (lovernment  in  conqiensation  for  the  site  of  the  former 
Fiiiglish  ehnreh  which  was  re(|uired  for  the  new  jiost-otlice  (p.  22(5). 

Beyond  the  bifnreation  of  Roul.  Brn  (p.  231)  the  Rue  Michelet 
takes  a sharji  turn  to  the  N.AV.  and  leads  along  the  margin  of  the 
so-called  Bols  de  Boulogne  (FI.  A,  8,  9),  a sparse  jiine-w’ood,  to 
the  (.'olonne  Wdrol  ((589  ft.;  tramway-terminus,  see  pp.  218,  219), 
a monument  in  memory  of  Cxeneral  VYiirol. 


One  (d'  the  linest  and  easiest  walks  at  Mustapha-Superieur  is  the 
■■Chemin  du  Telemly  (FI.  A,  B,  (5-4),  which  dive  rges  to  the 
right  Irom  the  Rue  Michelet  just  beyond  the  Musenm  garden  (p.228) 
and  leads  along  the  slo]ie  of  the  Sahel,  halfway  np,  passing  through 
several  verdant  ravines  {Parln  des  l^epf- iSoiirrcs , etc.),  to  tin' 
(I'Vi  Quartier  d'lslg  (FI.  B,  4,  ,'>),  a charming,  loftily-situated 
villa-iiuarter.  This  road  alfoi'ds  several  splendid  views  of  the  hay. 

From  the  (-inartier  d’Isly  we  may  either  descend  by  the  Rue 
Kdouard-(kit  and  Avenue  I’as'teur  to  the  lower  Rui'  Michelet  and  the 
Rue  d’Isly  (p.  22(5),  or  we  may  follow  the  main  road  as  far  as  the 
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town-wall,  botwoon  the  Boiil.  Laferriere  (p.  22fi)  and  the  I’orte  dn 
Sahel  (p.  233). 

Side -roads  connect  the  Chemin  du  Tcleinly  witli  the  Campayue. 
BetlfT/ie  {»ee  below)  on  one  side,  and  witli  St.  Raphael  (p.  2;M)  on  tlie  other. 

.\s  the  road,  mostly  bordered  with  hedjres,  which  leads  from 
the  Colonne  Voirol  (p.  230)  to  (l‘/4  M.)  FA-Biar  (p.  234),  passino; 
the  Caiupafine  Bellevue  (794  ft.)  halfway,  is  monotonous,  the 
Chemin  de  Maclay,  leading  from  the  Colonne  Voirol  to  (1^4  M.) 
Clidteau-Xeuf  (p.  234),  is  far  preferable.  It  ))asses  through  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ouetl  Ktn'.'i  (see  below),  verdant  with  fruit-trees, 
eucalypti,  and  pines,  runs  to  the  X.W.  to  the  (72  M ) Cafe.  (V Hydra , 
and  at  the  ('/o  M.)  Cafe-Nestanra/it  du  lietour  de  la  C'^o.sse  joins 
the  highroad  coming  from  Hlida. 

A little  way  to  the  S.\V.  of  the  Colonne  Voirol,  on  the  road  from 
Alfriers  to  Doiidra  and  Honfarik  (p.  216),  is  the  lieautifnl  Ulmteau  d' Hydra, 
once  a country-seat  of  the  Deys,  hut  now  private  property. 

From  the  Colonne  Voirol  we  may  now  walk  through  the  Bo't.'s  de 
Bauloyue  (p.  230),  or  follow  the  road  to  the  S.PI.  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oued,  Kni.i,  past  the  sanatorium  of  Dr.  Verhaeren  and  the  ]'!lla 
den  Grotten  (curious  rock  sculptures,  among  others  the  expulsion  of 
.\dam  and  Eve  from  Paradise),  to  (1  M.)  the  poor  agrienllural  vil- 
lage of  Birmandreis  (354  ft.;  Caf6-Ites1aur.  des  Platanes).  From 
Hirmandreis  we  have  the  choice  of  two  routes.  We  may  walk  through 
the  Hariu  de  la  Feiuiuc  Sauvaye  (to  the  N.E.  and  E.),  as  the  cool 
and  shady  lower  Oued  Knis  valley  is  ))opularly  called,  to  (l'*7  M.) 
the  village  of  Le  Buinnenu.  (tramway  No.  4,  p.  219),  72  beyond 
the  .lardin  d'Essai  (p.  232).  Or  we  may  take  the  road  (to  the  S.E. 
and  E.),  through  orchards  and  market-gardens,  and  across  a fine 
open  hill,  to  the  (1  ' '4  M.)  poor  village  of  Vieu.r-Kauha  and  (72  M > 
Kouha  (p.  233). 

From  the  Rue  Michelet  the  Boulevard  Bru  (PI.  -\-C,  K.  9; 
p.  230;  tramway  No.  3,  see  p.  219)  leads  between  villas,  all'ording 
near  the  farther  end  a beautiful  view  of  .Algiers,  to  CU  M.)  the  f V- 
mefterede  ^lustapha  (P1.C,9),  incorporating  the  Euylhb  Cemetery. 
Here  at  the  tramway-terminus  the  Hoiil.  Rru  joins  the  Chemin  di‘ 
Fontaine-Bleue,  a road  coming  up  from  Mustaptia-lnferieur  (p.  232). 
AVe  follow  the  latter  road  straight  on  to  its  junction  with  the 
Chemin  Shakespeare  or  des  Crotes,  beyond  which,  in  the  same 
direction,  the  Rue  Laurent-Pichat  brings  us  to  the  (74  M.)  Mila 
fSesini  (PI.  I),  9),  superbly  situated  above  Belcourt  (p.  232).  Straight 
on  we  follow  the  Rue  de  B6hagle,  a narrow  tield-road  diverging 
from  the  Rue  Laurent-Pichat;  this  road  after  5 min.  leads  to  the 
left,  through  a small  oak-copse  and  past  the  f'ort  des  Areades 
(PI.  I),  9),  to  the  verge  of  the  plateau  (*Beneh  with  view)  and  then, 
taking  the  name  of  Chemin  des  .Arcades,  goes  on  to  the  liill-garden 
of  the  Jnrdin  d'Essai  (see  p.  232). 

Baeoekku’s  Mediterranean.  to 
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d.  The  S.E.  Suburbs. 

The  only  idtruc-tions  here  are  the  Mohammedan  Cemetery  at  Beleourt 
(near  the  Marabout  station  of  tramway  Xo.  1 ; p.  219)  and  the  Jardin 
d’Essai.  It  is  best  to  go  to  the  latter  hy  the  inner  line,  just  mentioned, 
and  to  return  by  Xo.  5,  the  outer  line. 

The  sul)urbs  of  Ayha-l/iferieur,  with  its  railway-station  (p.  21 7) 
and  the  new  Arriere-Port  (p.  223),  MmtajAia-Inferieur,  Belcoiiri, 
and  Le  Hamnia,  together  with  tlie  adjacent  little  town  of  Hitssein- 
Dey,  are  the  industrial  quarters  of  Algiers. 

Along  the  coast,  beyond  Boul.  Laferriere  (p.  220),  run  the  Rue 
Baudin  (Pl.C,  5),  in  line  with  the  Rue  de  Constantine  (p.  220),  and 
the  Run  S.\m-0Ai{NOT  (PI.  B-E,  .h-S),  over  2‘/2  long,  from  which, 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Champ  de  Manoeuvres  (PI.  C,  7;  also  a 
race-course),  diverges  the  Run  i»k  Lyon  (PI.  B-E,  7-9),  2 M.  in 
length,  the  route  of  the  inner  tramway-line  (Xo.  4). 

The  unattractive  Rue  de  Lyon  leads  to  (about  M.)  the  Cime- 
tiere  Musulman  de  Beleourt  (PI.  I),  t») , the  finest  Moham- 
medan burial-ground  in  Algiers,  containing  a number  of  handsome 
monuments  and  tlie  jiicturesque  Kuhha  of  8idi  Abderrahman  Bu- 
Kobrin  (d.  1793),  a famous  .\lgerian  saint,  a native  of  Great  Kab- 
ylia.  Adm.,  see  p.  220.  .\s  a rule  only  the  side-entrance  in  the 
Rue  Colonel-Combes  is  open. 

The  so-called  (Jrofte  de  Cervaides  (PI.  P,  9),  witli  a bust  and 
memorial  tablet  of  the  famous  Spanish  autlior,  who  lived  in  captivity  at 
.'\lgiors  in  1.575-80,  is  said  to  have  lieen  his  hiding-place  when  attempting 
to  escape.  Ascending  a road  from  the  end  of  the.  Rue  Ool.  Coinhes 
heyond  the  cemetery,  we  follow  a (5  min.)  path  to  the  left,  and  turning 
to  the  left  again,  somewliat  downhill,  we  reach  the  (9  min.)  grotto. 

The  Rue  de  Lyon  ne.xt  leads  through  the  suburb  of  Le  llamma 
to  the  C/a  M.)  "jardin  d’Essai  (Pl.E,  9;  adm.,  see  p.  220),  or 
Jardin  du  llamma,  the  botanic  garden  of  Algiers  and  at  the  same 
time  a nursery-garden  .and  public  promenade.  Pounded  by  govern- 
ment in  1832  and  frequently  extended,  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Comp.agnie  Algerienne  (p.  219)  in  1878.  In  wealth  of  veget.ation 
it  vies  with  tlie  botanic  gardens  of  Palermo  .and  Lisbon,  which, 
however,  have  been  more  advantageously  laid  out.  It  consists  of 
two  sections:  a hill-garden  on  the  verge  of  the  Sahel  plateau  and 
the  main  garden  in  the  once  marshy,  but  now  extremely  fertile 
coast-plain. 

Opposite  the  8.  Entk.vnce  of  the  main  garden,  in  tlie  Rue  de  Lyon, 
is  the  dilapidated  Mauro-Turkish  Fontaine  du  llamma  (l(!th  cent.).  From 
this  ])oint,  near  the  small  llot.-ReMaurnnt  du  Chateau  Rouge,  the  Cheniin 
des  Arcades  (p.  231)  ascends  to  the  Hill  Garden,  a wooded  park,  witli 
tall  araiK^arias,  Imge  eucalypti,  and  other  trees. 

Through  the  Main  Garden  a magnitieent  avenue  of  planes  runs 
from  the  chief  entrance  toward.s  the  sea.  Halfway  is  a circular  space 
with  a cafe.  The  AV.  lialf  of  tlie  garden,  to  the  left  of  the  avenue,  is 
occupied  by  the  less  interesting  nursery-garden. 

The  E.  halt  of  the  garden  is  intersected  by  sbady  walks  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Parallel  with  the  main  avenue  arc  the  narrower 
dragon-tree  and  palm  avenue  and  the  m.agnolia  and  fig-tree  avenue.  The 
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chief  cross-walks,  iiarallel  with  the  Rue  do  Lyon,  are  tl.e  (latc-palin.  the 
haiiiboo,  and  the  dwarf-palm  and  rose  avenues.  From  the  S entrance 
we  turn  at  once  to  the  right  into  the  date-palm  avenue,  where,  from  tlie 
steps  opposite  the  offices  (‘administration’),  we  have  a charming  view  of 
the  dragon-tree  and  palm  avenue.  Then,  passing  the  magnolia  and  tig-tree 

wUru;e';Xdon""f‘t‘”  the  garden,  where  we  are  s^ru^ 

with  the  profusion  of  tropical  plants,  outstanding  among  which  are  the 
huge  Ficus  nitida  with  its  exposed  roots  and  a group  of  viiecas  (the  rare 
Yueca  dracon.s  and  other  palm-lilies).  A little  lower  down,  near  the 

aie^^ond  .I't  »fe  a group  of  *Strelitzias  and 

fi  a heaiitiful  little  palm-grove.  We  next 

treeTn^sni  ^‘'”''’'0®  "'alk,  and  from  it  turn  to  the  right  intothe*Dragon- 

towards  the  sea.  Farther  on, 
is  Hie^an  !ii  (fhainairops  excelsa)  and  rose  avenue, 

animus  V-  220),  with  a few  specimens  of  Algerian 

Opposite  the  N.  Entuaxce,  in  the  Rue  Sadi-Carnot,  at  the  station 

Or/s/s  'late-palms,  where  the  cafes 

^ i^f/fwters  and  C/ofterie  deR  PtilmierR  are  iinieli  frequented  bv 

fin,.,  ‘ IL  3 fr.).  Hevond  the  railway  liiid, 

*Vi'L  of  soa-h„ths  (p.  219;  restaur.),  we  obtain  a delightful 

View  of  Algiers.  M hen  the  wind  is  to  the  X.  or  X.W.  the  breakers  here 
are  grander  than  at  the  Rampe  de  I’Aiiiirauti  (p.  223). 

The  Rue  Scadi-Carnot  ends  at  the  Oiied  Knis  (p.  231),  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  small  town  of  Hussein-Dey  (Hot.  de  la  Gare;  rail- 
way and  tramway  station;  see  pp.  217,  247).  where  the  robacco 
factory  has  swallowed  up  the  villa  of  the  last  deys  of  Algeria. 
Ihe  inhabitants  (5700)  are  mostly  Spaniards  from'  the  Ralearie 
Islands  (‘Mahonnais’),  who  grow  early  vegetables. 

1‘ roin  Hussein-Dey  to  -JAr/tsoti-Cotfde,  see  p.  2(7. 

Erom  the  village  of  Le  Bvisseau  (p.  231),  at  the  end  of  tlie  Rue 
de  Lyon  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravin  de  la  Femme  Sauva<>-e.  a 
roa.l  ascends  in  windings  to  the  (1 '/,  M.)  village  of  Kouba  (427  ft.  • 
tramway  No.  4,  see  p.  210),  in  a charming,  well-wooded  site.  At 
the  entrance  to  tlie  village,  on  the  site  of  a kiibba,  stands  a (Inirch 
with  a long  flight  of  steps.  The  flat  roof  of  the  Grotid  Seminaire, 
a training-college  for  priests  founded  by  Card.  Lavigerie  (p  34(5  • 

' c commands  an  extensive  *I’aiiorama 

ol  the  Mitidja,  the  Atlas  of  Rlida,  and  the  Jiirjiira  ranine, 

rrom  Kouba  via  Vieux-Kouba  to  Birmandreis.  see  p.  2*31. 


e.  El-Biar  and.  Bouzar6ah. 


\eu7dfHl'nn''J^'‘’-®-  <^'>>f‘toau-Ncuf.  From  Cliateau- 

zar^ah^/nnH  O ^^'•'PJ'aga  and  six  times  dailv  to  Hou- 

o“  m.VSSK.I,.’’”  “"“"'"""'"t,  •<  Ih" 

A favo 
p.  218)  eml 

\tf ‘••’t/,  J^uiuie-resca....  _ „ 

l^or&t  dc^RaVniP^^n  I’OP'*!*!''  '*rive  for  half-a-da>  includes  Houzarcah, 
horet  de  Balnem,  Bams  Romanis  (p.  237),  Pointe  Pescade,  and  Algiers. 

(1).  Ihe  road  to  Ei.-Riar  leads  from  the  old  town  through  the 
Kasba  and  the  Porte  du  Sahel  (PI.  R,  3;  comp.  p.  22.S).  'Walkers 

15* 


ivourito  eireiilar  trip. for  one  day  (motor-cars  and  carriages,  sc 

’ n 2‘r?  P «tao»eIi-Trai^e,  Sidi- 

(p.  23i),  Giiyotville  (p.  237),  Pointe-Pescade  (p.  237),  St.  Eugf-nc 
and  Algiers.  A nomi  ar  drivo  „ j.,  A ...  . E . 
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may  note  two  possible  digressions.  To  the  left,  just  outside  the 
gate,  a path  descends  in  10  min.  to  Bo'll!.  Lnfn'riere  (p.  22(5).  To 
the  night,  2 min.  farther,  diverges  the  Chemin  de  .Eontaine-Fraiehe 
(PL  A,  3,  4),  the  road  to  (10  min.)  the  charmingly  situated  village 
of  Birtrana,  whence  one  may  either  ascend  to  (he  S.W.  in  20  min. 
to  El-Biar  (see  below),  or  walk  to  the  N.E.  through  the  pretty 
Frais-ValUm  and  then  descend  the  .Avenue  du  Prais-\Lallon  (PL  A, 
B,  2,  1),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oued  M'Kacel,  to  ('/a  br.)  the 
Qiiarfier  Bab  el-Oned  (see  below). 

The  highroad  passes  near  the  foot  of  the  Fort  V Empereur 
(PL  A,  4;  680  ft.),  almost  hidden  by  trees.  This  was  the  site  of  the 
camp  of  Charles  V.  (p.  221),  and  on  it  was  built  the  ^fida'i  ITansav 
Fort  (1545),  which  was  partly  blown  up  by  its  Turkish  defenders 
when  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1830.  The  road  then  winds  up 
to  the  tramway  station  of  St.  Ropthael  (788  ft.),  whence  a charming 
road  branches  off  to  (l'/4  M.)  Mnstapha-Siiperieiir  (to  the  left,  and 
after  3 min.  to  the  left  again,  joining  the  Cheiiiin  du  Teleuily  close 
to  the  Hot.  Continental). 

The  large  village  of  El-Biar  (784  ft.),  2 M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Porte  du  Sahel,  and  the  village  of  f (^Hfit. -Restaur. 
Mallard,  pens,  from  6 fr.;  a favourite  Sunday  afternoon  resort), 
lying  on  the  monotonous  plateau  M. beyond  El-Biar,  uninteresting 
in  themselves,  are  the  starting-points  of  the  roads  to  the  CoJonne 
Yoirol  and  to  Bouzareah  (p.  235). 

A road  leads  from  Chilteau-Keiif  to  (S’/o  M.  from  the  Porte  du  Sahel) 
t'Aeo'<7(/a  (050  ft. : Hot.  doa  Voyaf^eiirs,  humhle),  a ])lea8aiit  villag-c  aiiioiif; 
fruit-trees,  and  (3  M.)  Staoiieli-Trappe  (p.  237),  situated  on  a shelf-like 
lerraee  above  tlie  coast,  where  tlie  Preiieh  first  eiieouutered  the  troo])s 
of  the  dey  in  1830.  The  old  Trappist  monastery  founded  here  in  1813 
was  purcdiased  in  1901  l)y  the  Swiss  (.'oiisul  liorfreaud.  who  has  converted 
tlie  ahhey-lauds  of  ahoiit  3000  acres  into  a model  farm  (no  admittance). 
'I’lie  hiirial-ground  contains  the  tomb  of  (’ol.  Marengo  (1787-1802). 

From  Staoueli-Trappe  a road  descends  to  tlie  R.W.  to  (1  M.)  Staoiieli 
(p.  237).  The  highroad  joins  the  Castiglione  road  at  (11  M.)  SiiJi-Frrriich 
(p.  237),  a station  on  the  steam-tramway. 

(2).  To  Bouz.vukaii  a new  road  (2'/2  M.)  leads  to  the  N.M’.  from 
El-Biar  (see  above),  through  the  jiretty  valley  of  the  Oued  hel- 
Elzar,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Oued  M’Kaeel  (see  above),  while 
the  old  road  (2  M.)  leads  to  it  from  Clidteau-Feuf  (see  above), 
eri'ssing  an  uninteresting  iilateau  and,  about  M.  short  of  Bouza- 
reah, passing  the  Ecole  Norinale  IViniaire. 

.\  more  interesting  route  to  (5  M.)  Bouzareah  is  from  the  Qiiartier 
Bah  eJ-Oiied  (PL  B,  1),  formerly  the  N.'W.  suburb  of  Algiers,  in- 
habited chiehy  by  Spaniards.  From  the  Boul.  du  Gtnieral-Farre 
or  Boul.  Militaire  Nord  (PL  C,  1 ; ]).  222)  we  follow  the  .\ venue 
de  la  Bouzareah  (PL  C,  B,  1)  and  the  Avenue  Beau-Fraisier,  in  the 
old  suburb  of  Cite  Buyeaiid,  to  the  Pont  dn  Beau-Fraisier  crossing 
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the  Oueil  AI’Kacel.  AVe  thence  ascend  the  line  Cheiniu  des  Carrieres, 
liassing  near  the  bliie-liincstonc  quarries  on  the  spurs  of  Mont 
Bouzareali,  then  tlirough  a side-valley  of  the  Erais-Vallon  (p.  234), 
witli  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  lastly  mount  in  windings  past 
the  llunijice  des  Vieillards. 

The  village  of  Bouzareah  (1230  ft.;  Hot.  de  France,  humble; 
pop.  2500),  in  an  open  site  on  the  crest  of  (1335  ft.), 

the  culminating  point  of  the  Sahel,  is  a favourite  goal  for  excursion- 
ists in  summer.  A road  leads  to  the  Is.E.  from  tlie  village,  past 
the  Fort  de  hi  Bmizdr^ah,  on  the  left,  and  the  ('hristiaii  Ceinetery, 
on  the  right,  to  Al.)  the  Observafoire  d’ Alger  (1 148  ft.).  The  roof 
of  tlie  observatory  affords  a line  view  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers  and  of 
the  hills  of  Great  Kabylia  as  far  as  Cape  Bengut  (p.  254). 

From  tlie  Observatory  we  may  descemi  either  to  the  E.  by  the  steep 
Chemiii  Sidi  Ben-Xour,  passing  the  fort  of  tliat  name,  to  the  Areiitie  des 
CoHSiilftts  (see  below),  or  to  the  N.  by  a steep  and  stony  path  to  the  Valine 
des  Consuls  (p.  236). 

A road  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  Bouzanbah  in  ' hr.  to  the  poor 
huts  of  the  Village  Arabe  de  la  Bouzareah,  on  the  slope  of  a flat 
liill  (1178  ft.),  overgrown  with  cacti  and  dwarf-palms,  where  we 
have  a splendid  *View  of  the  forest  of  BaYnem,  Cape  Caxine  (p.  237), 
the  S.AV.  chain  of  the  Sahel,  with  tlie  ‘Tombeau  de  la  Chretienne’ 
(p.  238),  and  Jebel  Chenoua  (p.  242),  as  also  of  the  Blida  .Atlas 
with  the  deep  incision  of  the  Chilfa  Ravine  (p.  21.5). 

From  the  Arab  village  the  road  desoends  to  the  W.  to  the  (I'/j  .M.) 
Fordt  de  Baineni,  the  largest  wood  (IZ.'iO  acres)  near  Algiers.  AVe  follow 
tho  ‘Route  Forestii^re  AVendling’,  high  on  the  slope  of  the  Sahel,  with 
a tine  view  of  the  coast  between  Pointo  Peseade  (p.  237)  and  Cape  Caxine, 
at  first  through  underwood,  richly  earpeted  with  flowers  in  spring.  AVe 
then  pass  through  the  remains  of  a pine-forest  to  the  (l’'/4  it.)  Bond  des 
Enetdijptus,  a bifurcation  in  a small  eucalyptus  grove  (straight  ou  is 
the  Route  Forestiere  Mignerot  leading  to  Ouyotville,  3' '4  M.;  p.  237). 
AVe  follow,  to  the  right,  the  beautiful  Route  Forestiere  Combe  (2  M.), 
wbich  descends  throiigb  groups  of  cork-trees,  pines,  and  eucalypti,  past  a 
ravine,  to  the  Moison  Forestiere,  whence  it  is  continued  by  a eucalyjitiis 
and  mimosa  avenue  down  to  Villas  (p.  237),  on  the  Castiglione  road,  a 
station  on  the  steam-tramway. 


f.  Notre -Dame  d’Afrique  and  St.  Eugene. 

Ti{.\.mway  (No.  1,  p.  218)  to  the  Ilbjiital  du  Dey;  thence  an  omnibus 
every  '/.^  br.  (1-1  pers.  1 fr.  20  c.;  each  addit.  pers.  30  c.)  to  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  d’.Afrique.  — '1’ka.mway  (No.  7.  ]>.  210)  to  St.  Engine.  The 
terminus  'Deux-Moulins’  is  only  a few  paces  from  the  station  of  the  steam- 
tramway  to  Castiglione  (R.  3S). 

'I’lie  tramway  tlirough  the  Avenue  des  Consulats  ends  at  the 
llbjntal  Aliiitaire  du  Deg  (IM.  A,  B,  1),  which,  with  its  gardens, 
occupies  the  site  of  a villa  id'  llassaii  I’asha  (p.  225).  A\'e  follow 
the  Boul.  de  Champagne,  and  then  diverge  to  tin*  right  by  the  Route 
de  Notre-Dame  d’Afriqne  V/.,  hr.),  a narrow  road,  shady  towards 
evening,  affording  splendid  *A'iews  id'  the  Bay  of  .Algiers. 
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The  large  domed  church  of  Notre-Dame  d’Afrique  (443  ft.), 
a pilgrimage-church  for  sick  persons  and  mariners,  founded  by 
Card.  Lavigerie  in  1872,  rises  conspicuously  on  a spur  of  the  N.K. 
slope  of  Mutd  Bouzareah  (p.  235),  above  the  Christian  and  the 
Jewisli  burial-grounds  (see  below).  From  tlie  terrace  in  front  of 
the  church,  where  the  blessing  of  the  sea  by  the  clergy  every  Sunday 
at  3.30  attracts  many  spectators,  we  survey  tlie  coast  as  far  as  the 
Ihtiiite  Pescade  (p.  237).  lieliind  the  church  is  the  llof.  Bompard. 

The  Vallee  des  Cotisnh,  which  has  its  name  from  the  villas  of 
the  European  consuls  of  the  Turkish  period,  a shady  and  e.xtremely 
fertile  vale  above  St.  Etignie  (see  below),  affords  charming  walks. 
A pleasant  road  leads  through  it  from  Xotre-Damc  d’Afrique,  shaded 
i)y  gnarled  old  olive-trees.  IVe  may  thence  mount  to  the  Observ- 
(diiry  (comp.  j).  235),  or  else  descend  in  20  min.  to  St.  Eugene; 
but  the  descent  via  iAm/  Duperre  to  Deux-jMouHiis  (p.  237)  is 
verv  rough  and  fatiguing. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Roul.  du  Ceneral-Farre  (j).  234), 
beyond  the  still  uncompleted  Quart ier  de  I'Esj^lanade  (PI.  C,  1), 
runs  the  .Vvionuu  M.xi.akokk  (PI.  C,  H,  1),  close  to  the  shore  and 
jirotected  against  the  breakers  by  a high  limestone  wall,  leading  to 
the  Fort  des  Auylais,  an  old  Turkish  fort  on  a rocky  headland. 
Opposite,  to  the  left,  on  the  si)ur.s  of  Mont  Bouzareah,  lie  the 
('hri.diaii  Cemetery  imd  the  interesting  of  Algiers. 

Beyond  the  cemeteries  we  come  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Eugene 
(Hot. -Restaur,  du  ('hateau-Vert,  dej.  2'/27  IL  3 fr.;  Restaur.  Deux- 
Moulius;  ])oi).  4800,  incl.  500  Jews),  with  several  factories  and 
jiretty  villas.  'I’he  tramway-terminus,  De.ux-Moulins,  at  the  N.AV. 
end  of  the  town,  is  the  starting-point  for  walks  to  the  Pointe  Pescade 
(p.  237),  the  Fortd  de  Bainem  (p.  235),  and  other  places. 


35.  From  Algiers  to  Tipaza  and  Chercliell. 

a.  Via  Castiglione. 

Stkam  Tramway  (]i.  219)  from  tlie  station  in  the  Quarticr  Bah  el-Oued 
(I’l.  B,  1 ; in  connection  with  tlic  electric  tramway  from  Rue  'Waisse,  PI.  0,  1) 
to  (28'/2  Vastigtione ; four  trains  daily  in  '23/^-8'/.2  hrs.  (fares  :5  fr.  15, 
2 fr.  30  c.). — Dilioknck  from  Castiglione  three  times  daily  to  (5  M.)  IteVon/ 
and  twice  daily  via  (IS'/.^M.)  Tipazu  to  (GO'/^  M-)  (Jherchetl.  In  order  to 
visit  the  Tombeau  de  la  Chr6tietme  we  have  to  take  a private  vehicle 
(costing,  from  Castiglione  to  Tipaza,  with  a stay  of  2-3  hours  at  the  Ferine 
Soiiillet  or  the  Forme  du  Kocher-Plat,  about  12-15  fr.). 

Interesting  Kounu  ok  Thukk  Days:  1st.  By  early  train  to  Castiglione; 
drive  (taking  provisions)  to  P’ormc  Seuillet  (walk  to  'romlieau  de  la 
Chretienne)  and  to  'I'ipaza  (see  p]i.  238.  239);  there  visit  the  F.  hill,  sending 
carr.  on  to  the  hotel.  — 2nd.  Visit  lighthouse  and  W.  hill  of  Tipaza  early; 
drive  to  (dierchell  about  noon  (see  p]i.  242,  243).  — 3rd.  Drive  about  noon 
to  Marengo  (see  pji.  24  1,  243  : lunch);  taki>  afternoon  train  to  Blida,  and 
evening  train  thence  lo  .Mgiers.  Attractive  hut  more  costly,  Focu  Days’ 
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Uor.Ni):  Ist.  By  early  train  to  Blida;  hy  midday  or  evening  train  to  Bou- 
Medfa;  by  omnibus  to  Hammam  Rhira  (p.  212).  --2uil.  By  earr.  from  liotel 
to  (16  M.)  Marengo,  and  thence  by  steam-tramway  (see  pp.  218,  211)  or 
liy  earr.  to  Cherehell.  — 3rd.  Drive  about  noon  to  Tipaza  (see  pp.  213,  212). 
— 1th.  Tombeau  de  la  C'liretienne;  towards  evening  by  steam-tramway  from 
('.vitiglione  back  to  Algiers.-  Tours  by  Moxoit  Oak,  comp.  p.  173. 

From  Algier.s  to  M.)  Deux-Monlim  (St.  F/ugtne),  s»u‘ 
pp.  235,  23().  Here  liegins  the  finest  part  of  the  coast-road,  wliich 
will  repay  walkers  as  far  as  Cape  Caxiiio  or  (tuyotville.  The  spurs 
of  ^[ont  BoHzart^ah  (p.  235),  furrowed  hy  many  little  ravines, 
come  close  down  to  the  sea.  The  coast,  undermined  at  places  by  the 
surf,  presents  a picturesipie  series  of  small  headlands,  bold  clift’s, 
and  rocky  islets. 

The  most  striking  spot  is  the  (5  M.)  *Pointe  Pescade  (Res- 
taurant), a headland  crowned  with  the  mouldering  walls  of  a Turk- 
ish fort  (1671),  overlooking  the  blue  sea  and  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  .Matifou  and  beyond. 

By  road  and  railway  we  next  come  to  the  (5'/.2  M.)  Btilnn  Ho 
luaitui  (Hot. -Restaur.)  and  the  Hot.  de  la  Fontaine  Honiaine,  both 
sea-bathing  places  in  snnimer,  to  (7  M.)  ViUaH,  lying  below  the 
FiO'et  de  Ba'inem  (p.  235),  and  to  (8  M.)  I 'ape  ( 'a.eine.  on  tlie  gneiss 
rocks  of  which  rises  a Lighthonse  (210  ft.:  visible  24  .M.  round). 

Beyond  the  precipitous  (t'/y/zh/  Horher  lies  (9'/o.M.)  St.  Clond- 
.<inr-Mer,  a sea-bathing  place.  The  coast  now  grows  Hatter. 

10  M.  Guyotville  (82  ft.;  Hot.  des  Tonristes,  humble),  a vil- 
lage of  3500  inhab.,  with  a colony  of  Italian  pea.sants,  who  cultiv- 
ate early  vegetables  and  grapes  on  the  sandy  soil,  protected  from 
the  sea-winds  by  plantations  of  Spanish  reeds  (Arundo  donax)  and 
in  spring  by  narrow  fields  of  rye.  On  the  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the 
village,  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  oi  Beni-Messon.<i,  a number  of 
dolmens  (see  pp.  324,  229)  still  exist. 

From  Ouyotville  to  the  Foret  de  Buinem,  sec  p.  235. 

Near  the  low  headland  of  Hd-n  Aonda  the  road  reaches  tin;  broad 
*Bag  of  Ca.diglione,  mnch  exposed  to  N.W.  gales,  wbich  extends 
in  a slight  curve  to  Jebel  Chenoua  (p.  242),  a hill  we  sighted  soon 
after  leaving  (riiyolville.  We  have  a view  also  of  the  pretty  adjoin- 
ing bay  of  Sidi-Ferruch.  To  the  right,  near  (12'/o  .’B.)  Z>e.<t  Dnnen, 
part  of  the  sand-hills  is  cultivated. 

13  M.  La  Trappe  and  (l4'/.2  .M.)  Staoueli  (Hot.  Malakolf,  quite 
good)  are  stations  for  Staondi-Trappe  (p.  234). 

From  Staoueli  and  from  the  (15‘/\,.\i.)  Station  Sidi-Ferrneh 
roads  lead  to  the  N.W.  (one  2‘;4,  the  other  2 M.)  to  the  small  sea- 
bathing village  of  Sidi-Ferruch  (49  ft.;  Hot.  de  la  Plage,  jjlain), 
at  the  end  of  a sandy  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  surf  and  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Oued  Mazafran  (p.  238).  It  attracts  also  jackal- 
hunters  and  anglers  from  Algiers  in  winter.  An  inscription  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Fort  recalls  the  landing  of  French  troo])s  here  in 
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1830  (comp.  j).  234).  A little  to  the  X.W.  are  the  scanty  remains 
of  an  Early  Christian  Church,  with  baptistery,  etc. 

As  we  proceed,  the  Atlas  of  Blicla  (p.  1C9)  is  visible  for  a time. 
18  M.  Zeralda  (02  ft.;  Hot.  de  Zeralda),  an  agricultural  village, 
lies  in  a broad  coast-plain,  the  lowest  of  four  old  beach-terraces 
which  mount  to  the  N.E.  in  gigantic  steps  to  Staoueli-Trappe. 

The  road  now  leads  between  low  sand-hills,  with  j)ines  and 
underwood,  to  the  Uned  Alazafran  (called  in  its  uj)per  course  Oued 
Chifl'a,  }).  213),  througli  whose  valley,  deeply  furrowing  the  Salnd, 
we  have  another  glimpse  of  the  Atlas  of  Blida. 

22  M.  Mazafran,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  a branch-line  to  (O' (4  M.)  the  little  town  of  Kvlea  (460  ft.; 
Hfit.  de  France;  Hot.  du  Commerce),  founded  by  Andalusian  Moors 
in  1550,  linely  situated  on  the  S.  slo2)e  of  the  Sahel,  and  noted  for 
its  fruit-culture.  The  Jardin  des  Zouaves  deserves  a visit. 

The  next  stations  are  for  the  use  of  villages  situated  above  the 
line,  (tn  the  N.  margin  of  tlu' Sahel  plateau.  23'/2  M.  Donaouda-les- 
Bairis,  25'/^  M.  Foiiha-Maiiue,  two  small  sea-batliing  ])laces.  In 
the  distance,  on  the  crest  of  the  Sahel,  appears  the  Tombeau  de 
la  ChnMienne,  resembling  a haystack. 

28'/.,  M.  Castiglione  (128  ft.;  Hot.  du  Tapis -Vert,  good; 
Hot.  de  Baris;  Hot.  de  I’Oasis,  humble)  is  a large  village  of  2000 
iiihab.,  on  the  vine-elad  slope  of  the  Sahel.  Below  are  the  un- 
pretending sea-baths,  where  lodgings  may  be  i)rocured. 

The  High  Boao  to  (43'/.,  M.)  Tii'aza,  affording  at  first  a beau- 
tiful view  of  the  coast,  of  .Icbel  Chenoua,  and  the  hills  of  the  Dahra 
(p.  209)  beyond  Marengo,  leads  via  the  lishing-villages  of  (30  M.) 
Chiffaio  (founded  by  Sicilian  lishermen  from  Cefalu)  and  (31  M.t 
Bail- Haroiui,  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  anchovy  and 
sardine  lishery,  to  (33'/.2  M.)  Berard  (66  ft.;  Cafe-Hot.  Bi'rard, 
poor),  a banana-growing  village. 

3()  M.  Fennc  Bevillet  (102  ft.),  a large  farm,  is  the  starting- 
])oint  for  the  Tombeau  de  la  Chretienue.  The  rough  road  to  the 
tomb  {'Tj.,  M.)  ascends  in  windings  (partly  avoided,  after  10  min., 
by  a short-cut  to  the  left),  at  iirst  through  underwood,  and  then  to 
the  S.W.  through  vineyards. 

The  so-called  *Tombeau  de  la  Chr^tienne  (856  ft.;  Arabic 
Ehur  er-]\vmia),  the  largest  tomb  in  the  Atlas  regions  and  one 
of  the  most  eonspieuous  of  sailors'  landmarks  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Algeria,  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  S.W.  range 
of  the  Sahel.  It  was  probably  erected  by  Juba  11.  (j).  244),  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Medracen  (p.  274),  as  a tomb  for  his  familv.  The 
building  consists  of  a low  scpiaia'  pedestal,  (d'  about  70  vds.  each  wmv, 
and  a circular  substrueture  relieved  by  sixty  Ionic  half-columns 
and  four  blind  i)ortals.  crowned  with  a pyramid  rising  in  steps,  of 
which  33  still  exist.  'I'lie  present  name  is  derived  from  the  cruei- 
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form  iiiouldings  ot  thu  tloor-paiicls.  The  momiment,  originally 
130  tt.  in  heiglit,  but  now  108  ft.  only,  has  sull'ered  severely  from 
the  vandalism  of  native  treasure-hunters,  who  bored  two  tunnels 
into  it,  and  from  bombardment  by  two  deys  of  Algiers,  bent  on  the 
same  quest.  Further  damage  was  done  by  earthquakes  in  1825  and 
1867,  and  the  masonry  also  has  been  loosened  by  the  removal  of  its 
leaden  cramps.  The  building  is  surrounded  bv  dense  underwood 
and  IS  partly  overgrown  by  it  on  the  X.  side.  'Kev  and  candles  at 
the  keepm-'s  hut  on  the  X.K.  side  (fee  50  c.). 

The  E.NTu.^.veK  is  under  tlie  blind  portal  on  tlie  E.  side,  where  the 
original  ^jestihule  has  almost  disappeared.  A short  passage  leads  to  the 
an  eehainber;  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  near  two  rude  ^^60^(60.1  and 
lioness),  IS  a pass^e,  once  closed  by  stone  slabs,  with  a flight  W seven 
‘^'1  “*  “ gallPry-  about  Ib.o  yds.  loifg,  probably 

^ processions,  with  small  wall-niches  for  lamps.  The 

gallerj  leads  to  the  two  inner  chambers,  an  ante-room,  and  the  larger 

th^tonV  "f  *t)  wall-nielies,  in  the  centre  of  the  monument,  probaldv 
the  tomb  of  the  kings,  but  now  quite  empty. 

The  A.scknt  of  the  monument,  from  the  8.  side,  rather  a toilsome 
climb,  conveys  a still  more  striking  idea  of  its  grandeur  than  the  long 

E tbe  coast. 


V ..V*!-  T-i — ----.-w.  .tv.  «.  aiiia  iiuiu  iin^  lop  emnracea  l ie  cojist 
from  8idi-Perruch  to  .lebel  (.'henoua;  the  hills  of  the  JJahra,  with  Jeliel 
Zaccar  Chergui  (n  212)  to  the  S.VV.;  the  broad  .Mitidja  plain  to  the  S • 
and  tlie  Atlas  of  Hilda  with  tlie  ravine  of  the  Chilfa.  ’ 

p return  to  the  Ferine  Scuillet  bv  the  same  rmit.e,  or  descend 
f()  the  X.W.  by  the  steep  mad  to  (37'/.,  M.)  the  Fn-me  du  Rorher- 
rluf  (85  ft.). 

The  liighmad  next  passes  the  (-t2  .Af.)  FevuH>  De„„wh>),  inter- 
sects a beautiful  eucalyptus-grove,  and  passes  the  E.  hill  of  Tijiaza 
(p.  242).  In  approaching  Tipaza  we  obtain  a charming  view  of  its 
little  bay  and  the  lighthouse. 

t — 'i«TKL.  Hotel  ih,  Him, /e.  prettily  situated 

at  the  S.  base  of  the  lighthouse  hill,  with  a small  garden.  11.  2'/.,.  H > , 
dcj.  or  1).  2'/2-3,  pens.  7 fr.  h , n. 

Tipaza,  a small  seaport  of  2000  inhab.,  mostly  Mohammedans 
fonnded  in  1854,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  Tipo-sd,  a place  with  a 
llerber  name,  but  originally  an  ancient  IMuenician  settlement,  ;fnd 
trom  the  time  of  Emp.  Claudius  ^about  40  .1.1).)  Roman  colonv. 

1 hanks  to  its  advantageous  site  near  the  Xador  vallcv,  the  main 
outlet  in  Roman  times  of  the  demsely-populated  A\'.  Mitidja,  Tipasa 
became  in  the  2nd  cent,  one  of  the  most  jirosperous  seaports  of 
Mauretania.  The  most  glorious  period  in  its  history  was  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  cent,  when  Tipasa,  famed  for  its  staunch  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  repelled  the  attacks  of  Firnius,  the  Ri'rber 
prince  (p.  244) ; but  after  a century  of  prosperity  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants tied  to  Spain  in  484  in  order  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
ot  liunerich,  king  of  the  A'andal.s.  .Since  its  occupation  bv  the 
Arabs  the  old  town,  already  much  impoverished,  has  disappeared 
Ironi  the  page  of  history. 
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Tlio  sit(‘  of  Tipaza,  secluded  and  peaceful,  is  strikingly  pictur- 
es(iue.  The  adjoining  coast  is  richly  varied,  and  close  l)y  rise  the 
great  limestone  rocks  of  Mt.  Chenoua.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
remains  of  numerous  Koman  and  early-Cliristian  buildings  arouml, 
all  ill  complete  ruin,  and  partly  overgrown  witli  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Ancient  Tipasa,  originally  occupying  only  the  central  castle- 
hill,  which  now  bears  the  lightliouse  (,see  Indow),  gradually  ex- 
tmided  over  the  coast-jilain  to  the  S.  of  the  bay,  and  also  along 
tlie  slojies  of  the  W.  and  E.  hills.  The  late- Roman  Town. 
Walls,  2410  yds.  in  length,  are  still  traceable  at  places.  The 
liusy  trade  of  the  jiort  led,  probably  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
construction  of  a broad  Landing  Idave  with  substantial  quays,  the 
s[)ace  for  wliich  was  obtained  by  the  levelling  of  flic  rocky  terrace 
on  the  coast.  The  Roman  Outer  Harbour,  beliind  the  rock-islets 
near  tlie  E.  hill,  pndjably  served  as  a place  of  refuge  in  stormy 
weather  only.  Since  the  middle  ages  the  coast-line  has  been  much 
modified  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

We  begin  our  walk  on  tlie  N.  side  of  the  village,  at  the  present 
Harbour,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  now  submerged  Roman 
landing-place.  The  huge  rock  (possibly  used  as  a mausoleum), 
undermined  by  the  sea,  which  idses  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
was  left  untouched  by  the  Roman  engineers.  During  the  construction 
of  the  new  harbour  the  remains  of  a Roman  Cistern  and  under- 
ground Conduits  were  unearthed. 

From  the  harbour  we  walk  to  the  N.,  round  a small  bay,  to  the 
Lioiituoitsk  Ku.l  (112  ft.),  gorgeous  with  flowers  in  spring,  where 
a few  vestiges  of  Roman  streets,  cisterns,  and  a temple  are  traceable 
(see  above).  At  the  Lighthouse  (phare)  we  obtain  a delightful 
view.  Near  it,  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  hill,  a precipice  has  been 
formed  by  a landslip. 

The  road  connecting  the  highroad  with  the  harbour  and  the 
lighthouse  hill  leads  past  the  Hotel  du  Rivage  and  through  the 
■^Thermae,  a grand  bath-house  of  the  2nd  or  drd  cent.,  rivalling 
the  W.  baths  of  Cherchell  (p.  24(5).  Among  the  ruins,  still  30  ft. 
high  in  jilaccs,  extending  into  the  Jardin  Tremaux,  the  frigidarium 
on  the  E.  side  is  still  quite  recognizable. 

Near  the  hotel,  to  the  left,  we  enter  the  Jardin  Trdmanx 
(adm.  kindly  granted),  the  garden  of  a private  estate,  adorned  with 
antiqiu'  and  early-Ohristian  relics.  On  the  E.  side,  near  the  baths, 
we  observe,  jirotectcd  by  a roof,  a fine  late-Roman  sarcophagus, 
bearing  nuptial  and  sacrificial  scenes.  Near  it  is  an  old  Christian 
sarcoiihagus,  with  Christ,  the  (food  Shepherd  (beardless);  on  the 
sides  are  lions  tearing  a gazelle  to  pieces. 

In  the  middle  of  the  grounds,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  a few 
relics  of  a Roman  Amphitheatre  (3rd  cent.?'),  which  even  during 
till'  French  period  has  served  as  a qiiarrv. 


to  VhercheU. 
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Haute.  24] 


The  road,  larthor  on,  passes  tlie  Nymphseum  (on  the  left)  a 
snniptnons  ate-Ron.an  fountain  (3rd  or  4th  cent.;,  2(1  yds.  in  breadth 
hacked  with  a semicircular  wall.  In  front  of  it  is  a platform  ()</,ft! 
iigh,  once  bedecked  with  Corinthian  columns  and  with  statne.s  over 
winch  the  water  descended  into  a narrow  trou-rh  or  basin. 

Immediately  behind  the  fountain  is  a well-preserved  vault  once 
lie  ie.ser_voir  U,r  the  water  brought  to  Tipasa  by  an  underground 
r.onduil,  o /,  M.  long,  Irom  the  valley  of  the  Nador.  A few  naces 
away  are  the  notewc.rthy  ruins  of  a Roman  Mau.solann  (1st  cent  V) 

I he  m»>Hm  rhvafre,  at  the  exit  of  the  gardens,  to  the  rio-hl 
of  the  paik-road,  yielded  the  materials  for  building  the  hosiilial 
ol  Marengo.  Several  tiers  of  seats  are  still  traceable. 

Krom  the  ante,  of  whose  round  lowers  alone  a few  relics 
lemain  we  lollow  the  vestiges  of  the  town-walls  to  the  N.  AV  to  the 
(o  min.)  \^KST  lIiLL  (about  100  ft.),  the  R,U  el-Knhm  (‘church 
promontory’)  of  the  natives. 

A few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  town-walls,  just  above  the  under- 
•nined  margin  of  the  coast-terrace,  some  fragments  of  a wall  and 
two  aicades  of  an  aisle  mark  the  sit.-  of  the  Bishop’s  Church 

.)<  \ds.  by  49  yds.,  with  nave  and  triple  aisles;  the  nave  14'/,  yds 
in  >readth,  was  aft.-rwards  trisected  by  tin-  addition  of  two  rows 

0 columns;  little  remains  of  the  semicircular  choir-recess 

0(  the  square  Bapthtery,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  church,  there 
eniaiii  tim  round  font,  with  three  steps,  and  fragments  of  ilie  ex- 
ternal walls.  An  ad)oining  chamber  has  a line  mo.saic  pavement- 
several  other  rooms  show  traces  of  a heating  ai.paratus. 

ir  of  tl'i*  town-walls,  lay  the  early-Christian 

y estpin  (emeterij  with  countless  rock-tombs,  sarcophao-i,  and 

pac  s fo  till  N.  of  the  church,  in  the  rocks  rising  above  the  sea  are 
several  Grof/cs  t tme mires.  Near  them  is  a large  round  Mavso- 
[evm,  once  adorned  externally  with  sixteen  half-columns,  contain- 
ng  tourteen  wall-niches  (arcosolia)  for  coffins  and  the  slab  of  a 
t.ible  for  love-feasts  (agapai). 

About  2 min.  to  the  S.  AA'.  is  the  Burial  Church  of  Bishop  Alex- 
ander, hm\i  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  a small  basilica  wiUi  nave 
and  aisles,  of  irregular  shape,  of  which  the  foundations  onlv  remain 
On  the  E.  side  is  a rectangular  altar-niche  with  nine  sarcophagi 
containing  as  the  eulogistic  inscription  in  the  nave  declar.'s,  th.- 
unains  of  the  nine  righteous  men’  (probably  the  nine  predecessors 
of  Alexander).  The  right  aisle  contains  manv  sarco  ,ha..i  an.l  a 

mosl.X"  t7  c ‘ -'-f  end  of  the  nave  arc  a 

1 osaic  with  hsh  in  seven  rows  an.l  an  inscription  in  m.-morv  of 

the  founder  who  was  probably  buried  in  tlicAV.  apse,  a.id.-.l  l.-iter, 
<111(1  aec.issible  by  a narr.iw  p.irlal  .mlv. 
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We  now  return  to  the  harhour,  and  ascend  thence,  close  to  the 
sea,  past  the  remains  of  a small  Roman  Burial  Ground,  to  the 
(10  min.)  East  Hill  (115  ft.),  outside  the  town-walls  where  thou- 
sands of  graves  indicate  the  great  extent  of  the  early-Christian 
Eastern  Cemetery. 

Here,  beyond  a few  peasants’  huts,  we  reach  the  best-preserved 
ruin  at  Tipasa,  the  *Basilica  of  St.  Salsa,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  town.  This  church,  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cent, 
over  the  heathen  sarcophagus  of  Fabia  Salsa,  was  a square  burial- 
chapel,  about  16  yds.  each  way,  with  nave  and  aisles,  but  in  the 
5th  or  6th  cent,  was  prolonged  westwards  into  a basilica  33\/._,yds. 
long,  with  a vestibule  and  with  galleries  over  the  aisles.  At  the 
same  time  the  remains  of  the  saint  were  transferred  to  a Homan 
sarcophagus,  which  was  placed  on  a high  pedestal  in  the  old 
nave,  now  the  choir  of  the  enlarged  church.  The  rows  of  clumsy 
columns  in  the  nave  are  a later  addition.  The  walls  between  the 
choir-pillars  belong  to  a restoration  of  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  walls,  still  10-12  ft.  high  at  places,  lie  Ionic 
capitals  and  other  fragments  in  picturesque  confusion.  Near  the 
fagadc  arc  preserved  relics  of  the  old  stairs  to  the  galleries. 

The  small  Chapel  and  the  square  Hall  (later  a burial-plaee) 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  church  date  perhaps  from  the  4th  century. 

An  *Excuksion  to  Cape  Ciiknoca  will  l)e  fouiul  attractive.  Wc  first 
follow  the  Clierehell  road  forlM.;  we  then  turn,  beyond  the  Ferine 
Tremaitx  (p.  2it),  to  the  right  and  cross  the  Nador  valley  to  the  small 
sea-haths  of  (Jhenoua-l'liKje,  at  the  E.  base  of  Mt.  Chenoua.  A narrow 
road  leads  thence,  up  and  down  hill,  along  the  beautiful  Buie  du  Vheuoua 
to  the  Anse  des  Grottes,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  numerous  caves  in 
the  limestone  rocks  (Grottes  du  Fador).  On  the  narrow  coast-terrace 
between  (7'/.j  M.)  Gape  Chenoua  and  the  Bus  el-Amouch  is  the  secluded 
settlement  of  a French  contractor,  who  with  a staff  of  Spanish  hands 
carries  on  a cement-factory  and  quarries  the  red  marble  of  the  cape, 
wliich  was  already  known  to  the  Komans. 

The  ascent  of  *Jebel  Chenoua  is  interesting,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  view  from  the  top  and  for  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  its  peculiar, 
purely  Berber  inhabitants.  From  the  hilly  coast-road  just  mentione<l  the 
route  ascends  to  Temirt  and  (2-2'/4  hrs.)  a Pass  (about  2;t00  ft.)  between 
the  two  chief  heights  of  the  Chenoua.  Thence  in  10  min.  more  we  reach 
the  E.  peak  (2976  ft.),  crowned  with  the  kubba  of  Lada  Tefouredj  (Berber 
l.aUa  Tzaforalz).  The  path  descending  from  the  pass  to  Desai.r  (see  be- 
low) will  lie  found  convenient. 

The  Road  from  Tipaza  to  (17  M.)  Ciieui'iiell  (diligence,  .sec 
p.  236)  branches  off  to  tlie  AV.  from  the  Marengo  road  at  (2  Al.) 
Gue  du  Nador  (p.  243),  crosses  Hie  stream,  and  leads  past  (3  Al.) 
Desaix  (p.  244),  through  a bleak  tract  at  the  foot  of  Alt.  Chenoua. 

5’/o  AI.  Costelinm  du  Xador,  a late-lvoman  fortilied  country- 
seat  (3rd  or  4th  cent.),  was  originally  a quadrangular  walled  en- 
closure of  55  by  47  yds.;  immediately  to  the  left  id'  tlu'  road  there 
now  remain  the  ruins  of  two  round  eorner-towi'rs  and  of  a handsome 
gateway  Hanked  with  two  square  towers. 
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I'ho  road  loads  on  to  flio  watcrshod,  from  which  one  has  a view 
of  the  Atlas  of  Hilda  behind  and  the  Dahra  mountain  spurs  fp.  208) 
in  front.  Thence  it  dips  into  the  valley  of  the  Oued  ol-Uachmi. 

9V2  M.  Marnhont  Sidi-Ameur  (1(54  ft.),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  Marengo  road  (p.  244). 

About  M.  farther  on  we  observe,  on  the  left,  t he  *Cherchell 
Aqueduct,  coining  from  the  village  of  Marceau,  the  largest  Kornan 
work  of  the  kind  in  .Vlgeria,  which,  rising  in  three  tiers  to  a height 
of  over  100  ft.,  here  bridges  a sidc-vallcv. 

Tassing  several  hill-farms,  owned  by^French  families,  the  road 
next  turns  to  the  X.W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Bellah.  He- 
yond  the  (14  M.)  Cafe  de  VOaniji  we  pass  under  the  aqueduct,  of 
which  twenty  pillars  and  five  arches,  built  of  great  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, are  still  standing  here  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  pine-wood. 

Heyond  the  aqueduct  begins  the  finest  part  of  the  road.  At  first 
it  skirts  a pine-clad  slope  and  then,  leaving  Cap  Blauc  to  the 
X.  hj.,  leads  to  the  M up  and  down  hill,  along  the  coast.  T/astly 
it  pa.sses  the  fissured  Cape  Zizerin  and  two  saints’  tombs. 

1 7 M.  Che-rchell,  see  p.  244. 

b.  Via  El-AfTroun  and  Marengo. 

Railway  (Algiers  and  Oran  Tine.  R.  SS)  vii\  (.Sl'/a  M.)  Hlida  (p.  2i:{) 
to  (ta  .M.)  El-Affroiiv.  .six  trains  daily,  in  (7  fr.  7.5.  h fr.  So. 

■I  fr.  2.5  0..).  -.Steam  Tramway  from  El-Affronn  vi.l  (12'/aM.)  Maronifo  to 
(a0'/.2  M.)  Cherchcll,  two  (as  far  as  ^^arengo  three)  trains  daily,  in  ca. 
2^/4  hrs. ; fare  S fr.  70  or  2 fr.  70  c.  — For  tlie  coinbined  visit  to  Tipaza 
and  Cherchell,  eonip.  also  the  diary  on  pp.  2:U>,  2:i7. 

From  Algiers  to  (4.8  M.)  Kl-Affroun,  see  pp.  217-21.8.  From 
the  railway-station  at  Fl-.Vffroun  the  Ste.v.m  Tkamw.w  runs  to  the 
W.,  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  low  hills,  through  the  plain  of  Mitldja. 
which  is  here  very  monotonous.  To  the  right,  on  the  crest  of  the 
Sahel,  is  the  Toiubeau  de  la  Chretieiine  (p.  238);  in  front  of  us 
rises  Jehel  Cheiwua  (ji.  242).  We  pass  the  two  poor  villages  of 
(31/j  M.)  Ameur-el-Ain,  and  («'/,  Al.)  Bourklka  (34.'>  ft.),  where 
the  ro.ad  from  lifiliana  and  Ifammani  Rhira  (ji.  212)  joins  ours. 

I27.J  M.  Marengo  (30.'}  ft.;  Hot.  d’Orient,  Hot.  Marengo, 
both  unpretending;  carriages  at  the  inns  only;  jiop.  4300),  a large 
agricultural  vilbage,  has  an  important  Wednesday  *Market.  About 
.'i'/a  1^1-  to  the  S.  is  the  reservoir  of  the  Oued  Meurad. 

3'he  Road  from  Maukxoo  to  (S  M.)  Tipaza  (carr.  0-8  fr.)  cross- 
es the  Oued  Meurad  and  intersects  the  fine  *F<n’et  de  Sidi'-Slmdu 
(‘Solomon’s  Forest’),  still  priman  al  in  character,  with  dense  under- 
wood and  luxuriant  ivy  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

At  the  Oued  Nadar,  near  the  (6  lif.)  (jlue  du  Nadar,  our  road 
.joins  theGherchell  road  (see  p.  242).  At  the  (7  M.)  Ferine  Tremau.r 
it  leaves  the  5’alley  of  the  Xador,  whose  estuarv  is  flanked  with 
low  sand-hills,  and  leads  to  the  E.  to  (8  M.)  Tipaza  (p.  239). 
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I'ho  liiglii'oad  (ciirr.  12  15  fr.)  from  Marengo  to  (16  M.)  Cherchcll  (see 
lielow)  ascends  to  the  W.  from  tlie  Mitidja  through  a hilly  region  and 
after  about  6 M.  turns  to  the  N.  It  joins  the  road  from  Tipaza  to  Cher- 
ehell  at  (10  M.)  Marabout  Sidi-Amenr  (see  p.  213). 

llcyond  Marengo  the  Railivay  crosse.s  (lie  highroad  to  Tipaza 
and  then  runs  parallel  to  it  to  (17  M.)  Desaix  (220  ft.;  p.  242). 
We  .skirt  the  S.  side  of  Jebel  Chmova  (p.  242). 

20  M.  Ruines  Romaines.  We  cross  the  Oucd  el-IIacliem  (p.  243). 

23  M.  Zurich  (263  ft.).  The  thriving  village  of  that  name, 
with  a tine  avenue  of  plane-trees,  lies  about  1^/2  to  tlie  S.  of  the 
station  and  is  inhabited  chieliy  by  natives,  who  cultivate  oranges 
and  vines.  The  great  Thursday  market  is  well  attended  by  the 
Beni  Menasser  (see  below). 

Beyond  Zurieh  the  train  runs  to  the  W.  of  the  Cherchcll  high- 
road. 'I’o  the  left  lies  the  Cherchcll  Af/tieduct  (p.  243),  while  to 
the  right  Jebel  Chenoua  may  be  seen.  24  M.  Bled  Bakora ; 
25'/.2  M.  Bou-Homond ; 21^ jn  l\r.  Oucd-Bellah. 

3072  Chercliell  or  Cherchcl  (108  ft.;  Grand-Hotel  or  Hot. 
Nicolas,  Iv.  2721  fiej.  or  H.  272  tr.,  plain  but  good.  Hot.  Juba, 
humble,  Imth  in  the  Place  Romaine;  Hot.  de  Valence;  pop.  6800, 
incl.  4700  Mohammedans),  a pleasant  little  seaport,  lies  on  a narrow 
limestone  plateau,  an  old  coast-terrace,  at  the  foot  of  green  hills 
(7r)0-800  ft.).  Behind  these  hills  rises  a mountainous  region,  once 
well  wooded,  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Beni  hlenasser. 

Clierchell  occupies  tlie,  site  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  colony  of  lot. 
From  the  year  2.5  B.  0.  it  took  the  name  of  Caesarea,  and  in  the  Roman 
imperial  age  it  hecanie  the  capital  of  Mauretania  and  residence  of  Juba  II. 
(25  B.  ('.  to  22  A.  ]).),  one  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  men  of 
ids  time,  under  whom  it  rapidly  rose  to  importance.  Under  Einp.  Ulaudiu.s 
it  became  the  ])rovincial  capital,  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Claudia 
Caesarea,  of  Mauretania  CaBsariensis,  and  in  rivalry  with  Carthage  and 
Hip))o  Regius  (ji.  300)  grew  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  cities 
of  N.  Africa.  After  the  erection  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis  (p.  271)  into  a 
new  province  the  ]nosperity  of  Cmsarea  began  to  wane.  About  871  its 
art  and  industry  were,  almost  annihilated  by  its  capture  and  pillage  by 
the  Donatists  (p.  172)  under  the  Berber  prince  Firnius,  and  it  lost  the 
last  vestige  of  its  ancient  glory  when  the  A'andals  transferred  their  resi- 
dence to  Carthage.  In  the  10th  cent,  the  town  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  ChercheU.  but  from  the  11th  cent,  onwards  it  was  entirely 
deserted.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  the  15fh  cent.,  it  was  revived  by 
Andalusian  Moors,  who  brought  with  them  their  famed  potter’s  art.  In 
1516  it  was  occupied  by  lloruk  Barbarossa  (p.  221),  in  1531  it  was  un- 
successfully attacked  by  Admiral  Andrea  Doria  (p.  115),  and  lastly,  after 
being  taken  by  the  French,  it  was  enclosed  by  a wall  in  18-13.  As  the 
harbour  afl'ords  but  little  shelter  the  town  has  now  little  or  no  trade. 

Arcbamlogists  may  like  to  examine  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Ro)iHi)i  Forti/icdtions  (2735  by  1640  yds.),  which  extend  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill-range  witli  its  line  views;  but  the  chief  attraction 
is  the  Museum  of  sculptures  of  the  period  of  Juba  IT,  which  form 
the  only  certain  memorials  of  ancient  Caesarea,  ‘an  oasis  of  Greek 
culture  in  the  midst  of  the  Berbers’. 
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I he  I’l.Af'K  (ir  hsiM.AXADK  I'onilS  till'  IllU'Irll.S  of  till' 

littU'  town.  Amoiijr  the  (roes  hen,'  rises  a Marble  Fountain, 
composed  ot  Roman  architectural  frajjments  found  in  the  environs, 
remains  perhaps  of  a palace  of  kin<f  Juba’s  era  (the  four  colossal 
masks  are  copies;  see  below).  'Idic  Corinthian  column  and  fraij- 
ments  of  other  columns  at  the  back  of  the  fountain  were  e.vcavatcd 
in  the  Roman  theatre  (p.  24()).  'I’he  parapet  of  the  Place  Romaine 
affords  a survey  of  the  harbour  (p.  247). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Place  Romaine  rises  the  new  *Museuin, 
which  consists  of  four  iralleries  enclosinjj;  a central  court.  Among 
the  scnlptnn's  exhibited  here  are  admirable  replicas  of  famous 
(rreek  works  of  the  archaic  and  of  the  culminating  periods  of 
(rreek  art  (o-dth  cent.),  which  were  executed  by  Greek  masters  for 
the  adornment  of  king  Juba’s  residence.  Adm.  at  any  tinu';  the 
custodian  ('/2"1  I*'-)  shows  also  the  Thermes  dt'  I’Ouest  (sec  below). 
Catalogue  (1902),  3 fr.;  conservator,  M.  A.  Munkel. 

Passing  through  the  Kntrasck  Room  (S.W.  Pavilion:  hnsts.  statues 
etc.)  we  enter  the  — 

S.vLLK  Bkkhkl'ookk  (S.  (rallery).  31.  Marble  statue  of  Venus  ; *1.  Athena 
(tor!<o),  a copy  in  inarhlc  of  a famous  bronze  by  Alcamenes  (.'ith  cent.) • 
Iti.  Torso  of  a youth  or  Dionysus,  probably  after  a marble  statue  of  the’ 
hckool  of  I‘ra.ritelt’K;  10,  13.  Two  torsos  of  Diana;  .39 B.  Female  statue 
with  the  attributes  of  Ceres;  33  B.  .tphrodite  (or  Proserpine);  several 
uraped  female  statues.  — Tu  the  middle  of  this  gallery  are  several  marble 
heads  on  brackets:  *(>.1.  A|)olIo,  after  an  archaic  Attic  original  (early 
.)tn  (*ent.)j  (Ji).  Juf»a  TT.  as  a yoiithj  without  number,  Agrippina. 

.Soi-tu-East  Pavilio.n.  On  the  walls,  mosaics  (hunting-scenes,  threi' 
(iraccs,  etc.).  In  the  centre.  11.  Onyx  statuette  of  Diana  hunting:  109. 
rjg\ptian  basalt  statue  of  a king  Tliutmosis;  28.  Marble  group  of  Pan  ami 
a Satyr;  31.  Venus. 

The  Sam.k  Joxnaut  (E.  Oallery)  contains  in  glass-cases  pottery,  lamiis. 
bronzes,  glass,  coins,  etc.  In  the  middle,  easts  of  statues  found  at  Cher- 
ehell  but  now  in  the  Museum  of  Algiers.  — We  now  cross  the  CKXTnAU 
loi'kt,  with  interesting  architectural  specimens,  to  the 

e ^ ''  AII.I.K  (\\  . Oallery).  19.  Hercules,  after  an  original 

or  the  5th  cent.;  *7.  Dionysus.  19.  Alsculapius,  both  after  originals  of  the 
■Ith  cent.;  *17 (j_  Shepherd,  replica  of  a work  of  PruTiteles : 21,  22.  Two 
torsos  of  Hermes;  *17.  Torso  of  a youth. 

Nokth-M  KST  Pavii.iox.  In  the  middle,  draped  female  statue  (Muse?), 
tound  111  the  theatre;  numerous  inscriptions;  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

1 Caiinat  (N.  Oallery).  *39.  Colossal  female  statue  after  a model 

I’r  , Canephor  (archaic);  38.  Hermaphrodite  and  a Satyr 

(Hellenistic).  On  the  N.  wall  on  brackets:  Four  I'olossal  masks  from 
king  Juba’s  palace  mentioned  above  {Pergamniinn  School;  1st  cent.). 

^orth-Ea.st  Pavilion.  Inscriptions;  several  objects  of  Punic  origin. 
Ill  the  centre,  H8.  Bust  of  Augustus;  19  B.  Muse.  — Leaving  this  room  hv 
a door  in  the  N.  wall  we  enter  a — 

CouiiT  containing  sarcophagi  and  numerous  architectural  fragments. 

Leaving  the  Museum  we  cross  the  I’lace  Romaine  to  its  W.  side, 
where  we  follow  the  third  side-street  (from  the  X.)  to  the  W. 
and  soon  reach  on  the  right,  nearly  opposite  a little  mosque,  the 
^Thermes  de  I’Ouest  (W.  Baths),  dating  from  the  2nd  or  3rd 
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cent.,  the  ojraiulost  Roman  ruins  in  the  town,  with  walls  still  rising 
to  a height  of  10-13  ft.  (conerete  faced  with  briek>  and  hits  of  old 
mosaic  pavement.  Most  of  the  antiques  in  the  museum  were  found 
in  these  baths,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  eolleeted  in  the 
early-Christian  period. 

The  ancient  Portico,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  baths,  once  with  fjranitc 
columns  26  ft.  high,  is  now  embedded  in  the  building  of  the  Manutention, 
and  on  the  S.  side  are  several  chambers  hidden  under  the  Prison  Civile. 

From  the  present  entrance  on  the  S.  E.  side  we  first  come  to  a suite 
of  five  important  chambers.  The  central  hall,  26  by  16  yds.,  was  proliably 
the  Frigidarinm,  which  was  flanked  on  three  sides  with  smaller  basins 
(piscinae).  The  two  narrow  passages  behind  the  S.  and  the  N.  basins 
show  traces  of  the  stairs  that  once  ascended  to  the  upper  story. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  frigidarium  is  a room  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Tepidarhim,  which,  like  its  side-rooms,  is  accessible  only  by  climbing 
over  the  walls.  The  hall  behind  the  tepidarium,  witli  its  semicircular 
niche,  was  .apparently  the  Caldarinvi. 

The  Baths  command  a delightful  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast  to 
the  W.,  as  far  as  Cape  Tenes  (p.  209). 

Proceeding  from  the  Thermes  de  rOuest  we  take  the  side-street 
at  the  mosque  mentioned  at  ]).  245  to  tlie  8.  and  reacii  the  Ruk  dk 
Tknes,  the  principal  street  of  the  town  which  leads  to  the  W.  (right) 
to  the  Porte  de  Tenes  (see  below).  We,  however,  turn  to  tlie  E.  (left) 
and  then  follow  the  Rue  du  Centre,  the  tirst  8.  side-street.  In  the 
first  side-street  of  the  last,  on  the  right,  is  the  entr.ance  to  the  famous 
old  CiiiKK  MoscB'K  ‘of  the  hundred  columns’,  completed  in  1573,  now 
the  ^[illtary  Hospital.  Into  the  original  ‘house  of  prayer’  a corridor 
and  four  hos])ital  dormitories  h.ave  been  built;  the  antique  columns, 
whicli  arc  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  W.  Baths,  h.ave  been 
disfigured  by  a coating  of  paint. 

At  the  8.  end  of  the  Rue  du  Centre,  on  the  right,  is  a brick 
wall,  the  sole  ladic  of  the  Roman  Thermes  (In  Centre. 

A few  paces  to  the  left,  on  the  hill-side  above  the  Rue  du  Cairo, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Theatre,  unearthed  in  15)05.  The 
E.  side-entrance  (parodos),  between  the  st.age  .and  the  auditorium, 
still  exists,  but  the  27  tiers  of  seats  were  used  for  buildinir  the 
neighbouring  barracks  in  1845. 

Tlie  of  the  TirnilJenrs.  on  the  hill  above  the  theatre,  stand 

on  six  antique  Cisterns,  once  fed  by  the  t'berchell  aqueduct  (p.  21:!).  Pass- 
ing tbrough  tlie  Porte  de  Miliana,  the  8.  gate  behind  the  liarracks,  wo 
may  now  follow  a path  through  the  fields  to  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
Roman  Circus,  once  over  4.‘!5  yds.  long,  which  still  lay  within  the  an- 
cient town-walls. 

Outside  the  Porte,  de  Tenes  (comp,  above),  the  W.  town-gate,  on  tlie 
old  (iunugu  ((iouraya)  road,  lay  several  Roman  linri(d  (ironnds.  A col- 
lection ot  objects  uneartheii  here  has  been  made  by  the  commandant,  ,1/. 
Archambean,  at  his  country-seat  '/.^  M.  from  the  gate. 

From  the  Ronmn  Tluuitrc  wc  follow  the  winding  street  to  the 
N.  .nnd  i-e:ich  the  8.  side  of  the  Pl.'U’e  Romaine  at  the  Catholic 
Church,  built  in  the  p.seudo-classical  style.  In  front  of  the  liigh- 
altar  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  left  aisle  are  two  I'arly-Cliristian  mosaics. 
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^\  e iiia\  ifij  (luwa  to  the  Harbour,  eillier  I'ruiii  the  I’lace  Koinaiiie 
or  via  the  W.  baths  (|).  245),  passing  a large  Roman.  Basin  (pis- 
cina) and  a niinod  75(/7.7.v//  Font  ot  Horuk  Barbarossa  ([).  221). 

The  very  shallow  harlnjur,  scarcely  5 acres  in  area,  lyin<f  lie- 
hind  the  lortilied  Hot  JolnvUle  with  its  liglithouse,  is  j)robablv 
identical  witli  the  Roman  \aval  Harhonr,  where  |)art  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Syrian  fleet  was  always  stationed  to  did'end  the 
coast  against  pirates.  'J'he  short  pier  at  Uu;  point  of  the  lightlionse- 
island  and  an  old  embankment  on  the  cliffs  on  thi'  E.  side  of  the 
l)ay  protected  the  ancient  Commercial  Ilarhour. 

To  the  E.  of  the  I'laee  liomaine  and  the  Tortc  d’Alger,  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  (diani])  de  Mameuvres,  are  relics  of  the  Thermes 
lie  I'Kst  (E.  Baths),  including  jmrt  of  the  chief  hall,  22  bv  13 
\\  ith  two  niches. 

1 rom  the  highroad,  o min.  to  the  E.  of  the  drilling-ground,  a 
'■hort  path  to  the  right  leads  to  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Roman 
Amiihithealre,  overgrown  with  dense  scrub.  Since  ]84.')  the  ruins 
h.ave  served  .as  a (piarry. 


36.  From  Algiers  to  Cape  Matifou  and  to 
Ain-Taya  via  Maison-Carree. 

20  M.  Stkam  Tkamwav  (jj.  21i>),  three  traiiis  daily  (live  on  Sun.  and 
holidays)  in  ea.  hrs.  (faros  2 fr.  ;i(i,  1 fr.  S.')  c.).  — DiiaciKSCK  from  Itnni'ha 
(j).  210)  to  M.)  .\'nt.'I(n/ii  twire  (tail)',  in  1 hr.  — A jdcasant  drivi* 
may  he  taken  from  Alijiers  to  .\Yn-'raya  direet. 

The  STK.V.M  Tha.mway  runs  parallel  with  the  railwav  through 
the  S.  E.  suburbs  of  Algiers  (p.  232),  jmst  the  Jardin  d’Essui 
ip.  232),  and  through  the  little  town  of  Ifnssein -Dei/  (p.  233),  to 
tile  railway-station  ol  Afaison-Carree  (p.  217).  If  then  crosses  the 
Harrach  by  a Turkish  bridge  of  1()!)7. 

1",.,  M.  Maison-Carree  ((5()  ft.;  JIbt.  dn  Koulage,  Hot.  de 
I’Harraeh.  both  humble;  ])op.  7300,  inel.  2700  Mohammedans  and 
3200  foreigners,  mostly  Spaniards),  jirettily  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Harrach,  amidst  hills  rising  some  200  ft.  above  the 
stream,  jiosscsses  an  agricultural  school  and  an  interesting  cattle- 
market  (Frid.).  It  owes  its  name  to  the  sijuare  Turkish  Citadel. 
built  in  1 7 4f),  now  the  Prison  de  I Ifarraeh,  used  for  native  convicts. 

Ahout  1' .4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Maison-Carree.  ne.ar  the  sea,  lies  the  .Vo- 
inistKi-e  St.  Joseph,  tlie  headquarters  of  the  Rt.^sions  d'Afriqve  founded  hv 
Card.  Laviffei  ie  (p.  316).  whose  members  owe  their  name  of  White  Fntheis 
(Feres  Jllancs)  to  their  white  gowns  Araliian  in  appearance.  The  mon- 
astery owns  ail  ethnograplii.'al  collection  from  tlie  inferior  of  Africa. 

From  Maison-Carree  the  steam  - trainwav  luentioiied  at  ii.  210  runs 
across  the  Mitid.ja  to  (19  M.)  L’Arba  (33.5  ft.;  Hot.  des  Ktrangers;  H6t. 
de  I’Arba),  a small  town  of  230(1  inhah.,  with  an  important  ‘Wednesday 
market  (Arabic  arbaa),  and  then  along  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  partly  through 
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oraiigc-grovos,  to  i2:3  M.'  Rovigo  (861  ft.;  Hot.  deo  I'.an.x-Tlu'rniales : Hot. 
dll  Coiniuerco ; pop.  4200,  chief!}’  Mohamniedaii’.  This  is  the  station  for 

M.)  Hatnmain-hlelovan  (aljout  720  ft.),  a small  watering-place  with 
liot  saline  springs,  chiefly  patronized  by  natives,  in  the  narrow  ravine 
of  the  Harrach. 

A picturesque  hill-road  leads  from  L’Arba  to  (59  M.)  Avviale  (p.  2.')0; 
diligence  in  12  hrs.;  via  (14'/a  M.)  Sakamody  ^2685  ft.'i.  (47'/._,  M.)  Bir 
Eabalou  (2100  ft.),  and  foO'j.,  M.)  Les  Trembles. 

The  Matifou  roatl  ascends  to  the  top  of  Hie  hill-chain  and  leads 
to  the  E.  to  the  villajre  of  (10  M.)  Retonr-de-la-Chasse  (75  ft.). 
2 M.  to  the  N’.'W.  of  raitway-sl.ation  Maison-Hlanche  (]).  249),  and 
to  (151/2  M.)  Rou'iba  ("p.  249). 

Tlie  Steam  Tka.m}vay  follows  the  direct  road  from  Maison-Carri'c 
to  the  N.E.  to  (12  M.)  Fort-de-l’Eau  (16  ft.;  H6t. -Eestaur.  du 
Casino,  on  the  shore;  Hot.  dc  la  Elage  and  others,  jilain),  a small 
sea-bathing  place  with  many  villas  and  a line  beach.  Fine  view  of 
Algiers  and  the  spurs  of  Mont  Bouzareah.  The  old  Turkish  coast - 
fort,  Bordj  el-Kifan,  of  1581,  stormed  by  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
183<3,  is  now  the  Caserne  de  Houaniers.  The  village,  noted  for  its 
banana-culture,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  ‘Alahonnais’  (p.  233). 

From  the  village  we  proceed  to  the  X.E.,  a little  inland  from 
the  bay.  which  is  now  much  choked  with  sand,  through  tame  Helds 
and  underwood,  to  the  Oited  el-IJamIz.  Here  we  turn  to  the  X.. 
soon  obtaining  a view  of  the  broad  Bay  of  Algiers  and  the  distant 
■Vtlas  of  Blida,  and  traverse  the  extensive  plateau  of  Cape  Motifon 
i23(i  ft.:  Arabic  Rds  Temendfus). 

17  M.  Matifou  (210  ft.),  a poor  village,  lies  about  l*/.^  Al.  to 
the  E.  of  the  site  of  the  Konian  town  of  liim/uniae,  where,  under 
the  dense  briushwood,  the  remains  of  baths  and  the  foundations  of 
an  early-Christi;in  basilica  have  been  discovered.  The  church,  ori- 
ginally with  nave  and  aisles,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Byzantine  ])eriod 
with  double  aisles  and  a AV.  apse. 

1'he  MiKill  Harbour  hcyoiul  the  village,  where  Knij).  Charles  A'^.  ciu- 
hai'kcd  the  remnant  of  his  army  in  1541  (comp.  p.  221),  is  now  a quaran- 
tine station  for  vessels  ami  a port  for  pilgrims  (Alers  el-Hail  jadieh).  The 
Mohammedans  returning  from  Alecca.  usually  including  many  Moroccans, 
have  to  spend  several  days  here  in  the  large  l.azarctt.o  built  in  1881. 

Besides  the  Bordj  Temevdfoas.  the  interesting  old  Turkisli  fort,  there 
are  also  on  the  peninsula  the  French  Fort  d'Estrees,  a J.hjJd house  (207  ft.V 
visible  from  .'>2  M.,  and  a Seiiiayhore.  On  the  shore,  where  there  are 
traces  of  a breakwater,  a large  tunny-net  (madrayue)  is  set  in  summer. 
The  lishermen  are  mostly  Corsicans  and  S.  Italians  from  the  villages  of 
La  Verouse  and  Jeun-Bart. 

Beyond  Alatifou  we  skirt,  the  E.  margin  <d'  tlie  peninsula,  sooti 
sighting  the  tine  coast  of  Great  Kabylia  as  far  as  Cajtc  BengttI 
(p.  254),  and  rtin  to  the  S.E.,  ]iast  someBoman  mitts,  to  the  village 
of  Aiti-Beida. 

20  AI.  Aiii-Taya  (131  ft.;  Hfd.  dti  Figuier,  K.  2-4.  B.>‘.',. 
dcj.  or  1).  2'/._,-3,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  (|ttite  good),  a pleasant  agricultural 
village,  is  inhabited  chiefly  b}  Spaniards.  From  the  chief  place 
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a short  aveuue  of  plaue-trees  and  palms  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
steep  edge  of  the  coast  and  flic  tine  bathing-beach. 

From  the  S.  margin  of  the  plateau,  on  the  highroad  beyoinl 
.\ln-Taja,  we  obtain  a delightful  *Vicw  of  the  E.  Mitidja  with  its 
girdle  of  mountains.  The  road  then  descends  to  M.)  Rouihn 

^see  below;,  whence  we  may  take  the  train  back  to  Algiers  or  else 
to  Mt^nerville  (p. 


37.  From  Algiers  to  Bougie  via  Beni- 

Mansour. 

1152  M.  K.mlwav,  ill  lirs.  IJy  the  Constantine  morning-express 
(p.  260)  in  •t-*,.,  hrs.  to  Beni-Mansour  (Hail.  Kestaurant;  meals  at  Boulira 
or  at  Bougie  shoulil  he  ordered  beforehand)  where  carriages  are  changed; 
thence  by  ordinary  train  to  (3  hrs.)  Bougie  (fares  20  fr.  20,  20  fr.  65. 
15  fr.  65  c.).  The  Oonstantine  night-express  (p.  269)  may  be  taken  as  far 
as  BouYra.  where  in  this  case  the  rest  of  the  night  must  bo  spent.  — Or 
we  may  take  the  Motok  Dmmbcs  from  Algiers  to  Boui'ra.  ■ Ska  Voyaok 
from  Algiers  to  Bougie,  comp.  R.  22. 

From  Algiers  to  (T'/a  M.)  Mainun-Curree,  see  p.  247.  Here 
our  line,  which  forms  part  of  the  main  E.  .Algerian  line  to  Con- 
stantine (li.  43)  and  Biskra  (K.  44)  diverges  from  the  Oran  line 
(K.  33)  to  the  S.E.  The  train  crosses  the  Harrach  and  skirts  the 
8.  side  of  the  hills  near  Maison-Carr6e.  View,  to  the  right,  of  the 
Tell  Atlas  and  the  serrated  Jebel  Boa-Ze<jza  (3386  ft.). 

Beyond  (12  AI.)  Maison-BUmche  (36  ft.)  the  plateau  adjoining 
Cape  Matifoa  (p.  248)  appears  on  the  left.  We  cross  the  Ouet! 
rl-Hamtz. 

16  M.  Routba  (60  ft.;  Hot.  Glacier;  Hot.  de  France),  a large 
village  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  E.  Mitidja,  with  many  vine- 
yards. Diligence  to  i'4'/._>  M.)  Ain-'rayu.  see  pp.  247,  248. 

20  AI.  Reyha'ia.  We  cross  the  Oued  Reyhaka  and  pass  through 
the  so-called  Foret  de  la  R^yhdia,  with  its  sparse  cork-trees. 

24*/.2  AI.  Alma  (66  ft.;  Hot.  du  Cheval-Blanc ; Hot.  d’Europe, 
®/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  occupies  an  idyllic  site  among 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oued  Bondoiiahuu. 

The  Hum  Roao  leads  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Boudouahoii  in  long 
windings  through  the  beautiful  hill-country  of  the  Sahel,  which  Hanks 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tell  Atlas.  Passing  mostly  through  underwood  it 
crosses  the  Oued  Corea,  and  leads  viA.  the  villages  of  Sfe.  Murie-dv-Coreo 
(125  ft.)  and  Belle- Fontaine  (p.  2.50).  on  the,  left,  to  M^nerviHe  (p.  250). 

The  railway,  carried  jtartly  through  cuttings,  intersects  the 
Sahel  to  the  N.E.  26  AI.  Corso-Trdifntii  Cl  18  ft.),  .M.  from  the 

sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oued  Corso.  To  the  left  we  have  a brief 
outlook  towards  the  sea.  In  the  foreground  rise  the  hills  of  the 
Sahel  as  far  as  Cape  Djinet  (p.  253). 

The  train  leaves  the  coast,  passing  at  places  through  cuttings 
and  between  pleasant  bills  planted  with  mimosa,  and  enters,  to  the 
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S.E.,  the  vale  of  the  Oued  Boa  Merdes,  resplendent  in  si)ring  with 
its  nianth*  of  golden  broom. 

M.  Belle- Fontaine  (107  ft.);  the  village  lies  on  a line 
open  liill  to  the  right  (466  ft.).  IVe  next  jiass  between  mimosa-clad 
liills,  l)aeked  by  wooded  mountains,  and  through  a delile  which 
forms  the  portal  of  the  Isser  valley  and  (!reat  Kabylia  (p.  252). 

.44  M.  Menerville  (402  ft.;  Hot.  Blanchard,  plain  but  good), 
on  Ihe  Col  des  Beni-Atcha.  a dirty  village  of  .3000  inhab.,  is  the 
Jumtion  for  Tizi-Ouzou  (R.  ihS). 

Our  line  descends  to  the  8.E.  into  the  valley  of  the  Fsei',  .ainl 
Hum  ascends  on  its  left  bank.  38  Al.  Soak  el-Haad  (230  ft.). 

Beyond  (40'/-..  AI.)  Beni-Aniran  (420  ft.)  begins  the.  grand 
liavlnc  of  the  laser  ((iorges  de  I’alestro  or  des  Beni-llinni),  which 
pierces  the  ^fassi f des  Beni-Kalfoiin,  4'  Al.  long,  rivalling  the 
gorge  of  the  Ohitfa  (p.  215).  Views  chietly  to  the  right;  but  owing 
to  the  numerous  tunnels  we  see  little  of  the  bold  limeslom.’  rocks. 

48  M.  Palestro  (525  ft.;  Hot.  de  France,  dej.  2 fr..  Hot.  dn 
Oomnu'rce,  both  humble),  a i)oor  village  of  600  inhab.  (with  Wednes- 
day market),  defended  by  a fort,  lies  in  the  fertile  central  section 
of  the  Jsser  valley.  Near  it  rises  Jehel  Tejrimoun  or  Tegrimont 
(3373  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Massif  des  Beni-Kalfoun  (see  above), 
commanding  the  famous  view  of  the  .lurjura  Mts.  (p.  258). 

Beyond  (55  M.)  Thiers  (624  ft.)  the  train  leaves  the  Isser,  oll'er- 
ing  a glimps('  of  the  head  of  its  valley  to  the  right,  and  turns  to 
the  E.  into  the  tame  valley  of  its  tributary  Oaed  Djenida. 

6IV2  AI.  Aoinar-Dru  el-ALimn,  (778  ft.),  station  for  Aomar 
(1266  ft.)  and  {l^j^  M.)  Dra  el-]\Ii::aa  (p.  254;  diligence). 

The  ti’ain  runs  to  the  8.  E.  along  the  foot  of  the  Beni  Small 
Mts.  ([).  254j  , and  then,  curving  far  round  to  the  E.,  ascends 
rajddly  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  li  jemaa,  here  called  Oaed 
Bexxit,  and  to  the  Col  de  Dra  el-Khemis  (1962  ft.),  the  saddle 
between  the  W.  .lurjura  range  and  the  hills  of  Ain-Besseni  (see 
below).  Threading  a tunnel  the  train  then  deseends  to  the  8.  to  the 
Ptaine  da  Ifainxu,  the  u])per  region  of  the  Oaed  Fjddous  valley 
(called  (hied  8ahel  lower  down;  ]).  251). 

Bouira  (1722  ft.;  Bail.  Restaur.;  Hoi.  de  la  Colonic, 
B.  2-3,  B.  dej.  2'/o,  H-  3 fr. ; Hot.  des  Voyageurs;  pop.  7500). 
a small  town  with  an  old  Turkish  fort  and  a great  8aturday  market 
largely  attended  by  Kabyles  (p.  252),  is  connected  by  hill-paths 
with  Boghni  (p.  254)  and  Fort-National  (p.  257). 

A Ho.M>  (diligence  twi.'c  daily)  lead.s  to  the  8.W.  froMi  Bouira  through 
the  valley  of  the  Oueit  Let, hat  to  (15'/.,.  M.)  A'in-Bcssein  (2221  ft.)  in  the 
Plaine  des  Aribs.  and  thence  to  the  S.  to  (2!i  M.!  .Iwi/Kife  (2U07  ft. ; Hot. 
(Irossat,  B.  2‘/.j.  d(.\j.  11.  3'/j>  pens.  10-12  fr. : Hot.  Baveu;  pop.  0100).  a 

little  town  on  the  N.E.  si)urs  of  Jcbcl  Biro  (5038  ft.).  This  was  the  an- 
cient ,lw.:/«.  an  iniiiortant  station  on  (he  Boiuan  road  to  Mauretania  (p.  121), 
of  wliich  numerous  epigraidiical  monuments  are  now  in  the  Museum. 
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A l.eautifiil  road  (p.  21«)  loads  from  Auinale  fo  L'Arhn  and  Aluiers  ■ 
anntlior  to  (20  At.)  A i(/i-A'iMa  and  (81  AI.)  lioi/Snnda  (p.  270:  dilieenco 
at  11  a.  in.,  in  22  lirs.).  » 

Tho  train  now  (Icsconds  to  tin-  E..  on  tlio  right  bank  of  the  Ounl 
Edilons;  on  tlic  left  tower  tlie  roeks  of  tlie  Jurjnra  (Jehel  Ilaizer 
and  Jvhcl  ALovh  r,  p.  2:)Si.  s-i  M.  El-Ksnam.  M.  Kl-Adjilxt 
■1247  ft.),  near  llie  intin\  of  the  Ouctl  Zdiane  into  the  Ediiou.s, 
w hieh  now  taki's  tiie  naiiu’  of  (hied  Stdiel  (tlie  ancient  Eovasntlh. 

From  F,l-Adjil)a  across  tlio  Ti~i  v-Ansovn!  to  Forf-XafionaL  soc  p.  2r.S. 

mO'/j  .M.  Maillot  1 1477  It.:  TlTd.  des  Vovagenrs,  R.  2 fr.,  dcj. 
or  D.  2 Ir.,  Hot.  do  la  I'osic.  Hot.  dr  I'l'nion,  all  poor),  a small 
tillage  M.  to  the  \.  of  the  station  (about  10.7(1  ft.;  diligenci' 
inetds  some  of  the  trains),  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  fxdUi  hlieddljii 
(i.)72  1t.,  ]).  2.)0),  the  highest  peak  ol  the  Jnrjnr.'i.  fami'd  for  its 
cedar-forests  (comp.  p.  210). 

.Eeci' Alaillot  via  the  7’/rowr/fn  i'as.s-  \»  Mirhtht.  Fort-Xational.  and 
I i-.i-Oiir.i<ii.  spc  K.  .SO;  via  Fnrt  Xntwr.nl  to  Azuzijii  i lUniijir),  It.  |o. 

107  -M.  Beni-Mansoiir  (94S  ft.;  Hail.  Hestanrant.  dej.  or 
I).  d fr..  good),  junction  of  the  main  line  to  Constantine  ami  Riskr.i 
'HR.43,44i  with  the  Hongie  branch,  lies  on  the  bonndarv  between 
the  provinces  of  .\lgiers  and  Constantine.  Near  it  is  the  finclv 
situated  old  French  fort,  Dtudj  de  Beni-Minnnnir.  now  ,i  schooi. 
Sunday  imirket  near  the  station. 

The  Hongie  line  lehange  earriagesi  erosses  the  dued  Midii  1 r 
■p.  209),  near  its  infln.x  into  the  Oiied  Sahel,  and  erosses  the  latter 
near  the  month  of  the  Oned  Ti.viriden  (p.  2()0). 

JI2M.  1 nzmalf  (902  It.:  Hot.  des  Voyagenr.s),  y,  M.  to  the 
.\.M  . of  the  station,  the  lirst  village  in  the  province  of  Constantine, 
with  e.xtensive  olive-groves,  lies  near  the  Oned  Bein'  ^^elli/.■elle||. 
Phis,  like  Maillot,  is  a station  for  the  Tironrda  /Vov.s  iH.  .39'. 

To  the  S.  of  the  railway  rise  the  Beni  Ahhis 

Hclow  (llo  M.)  zUiai/bon  (774  ft.')  the  Sahel  vallev  contracts. 

On  the  left  rises  the  Bifoii  d'Aibon,  crow with  a latc-Roman 

tomb  of  the  drd  cent,  la  step-pyramid  on  a sipiare  base),  but  not 
visible  from  the  train.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  month  of  the 
{■opions  (Jiied  B<tu  Sellnin  (ji.  209),  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
JAttle  hfdni/ia  (p.  2(1()).  the  serrated  Jehel  (i iieldfn„,iii  .2(i.7Sft  ■ 
juts  far  into  the  valley. 

122M.M/.7nm(l():)Ort.:  Hot.  dn  Sahel:  Hot.  Hellevue : pop.  1200: 
Mon.  market),  a large  villag.'.  is  the  starting-point  of  a path  to  the 
Col  de.  ('lieIJnta  ip.  2()0).  (irand  enealypti  in  the  environs. 

Faraway  to  the  left  as  we  proceed  towers  Jehel  Arhidnii  ip 
12C,  Al.  Azih-hea-Ali-Cheiif  JA2  ft.);  128',..  M.  lyhzer-Awnlrnu. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  of  that  name.  The  broad  tioor  of  the 
valley  is  clothed  with  meagre  underwood. 

].‘13  M.  Takritz,  or  Takriets  (364  ft.),  is  the  station  als..  for 
iSeddnnk.  o',,.  M.  to  the  S.  E.:  136  M.  Sidi-Air/i  ,29.')  ft.i  has  a 
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Wfidiiesday  market  well  attended  by  the  mdghbourinir  Fenafn 
('p.  261)  and  Beni  Himmel  tribes.  Olives  abound  on  the  hill-sides 
farther  on;  in  the  valley  below  is  a small  grove  of  fig-trees. 

142  M.  Il-Mafen  (1161  ft.),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sahel,  whose 
valley,  now  called  La  Soummani,  is  fever-stricken  lower  down. 

On  the  left  bank  nf  the  Saliel,  near  Tilifit,  a village  about  halfway 
between  Il-Maten  and  El-Kseiir,  are  the  interewting  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Thvhii^KCtii  or  Thvbnsuj)tta!.  Fragments  of  the  walls  of  the 
baths,  33  ft.  high,  are  still  standing;  the  great  Cisternes  d’El-Arouia  are 
83  yds.  long  and  tl  yds.  wide:  and  there  are  relies  of  two  a<]ueduetH 
liesides  many  tombs. 

147  M.  Ll-Ksenr-Aiiilzdiir.  The  village  of  Li-h'senr  (p.  261) 
lies  ^2  ^-1  Azazga  road;  that  of  <Lied-Amiz<nir  is 

AI.  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  station.  IdO’/,  Al.  Tomhean  de  la  Keige. 

1541/2  Al.  La  Beunion  (53  ft.),  on  the  slo]ie  to  the  left,  is  near 
the  month  of  the  Oned  Bhir  or  Ghir.  Road  (H  Al.)  to  Tnndja  (p.  262). 

The  train,  running  to  the  \.  E.,  now  enters  the  plain  at  the 
month  of  the  Sahel.  Fine  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Gulf  of  Bavcfic 
and  the  hills  of  Little  Kabylia.  Jn  the  foreground,  beyond  the 
wooded  and  fertile  Blaine,  watered  by  the  Oned  Srir,  appears 
Jehel  Go'uraya  (p.  265). 

1 62  Af.  Bougie,  see  ]>.  262. 


38.  From  Algiers  to  Tizi-Ouzou.  From 
Camp-du-Mareclial  to  Tigzirt. 

From  .Algiers  to  Tizi-Ouzon,  G0‘/2  Al.,  railway  in  hrs. ; faros 

12  fr..  S fr.  0 fr.  l.b  e. ; 1st  el.  return  16  fr.  90  e.  (to  (!amp-du-Mareehal, 
.At)  M.,  in  3-.V/4  lirs. : fares  10  fr.  in,  7 fr.  20,  .A  fr.  40  e.).  — From  Oamp- 
du-Atari’cbal  to  DnUya,  19V2  M.,  light  railway  in  ca.  l^/^  hr.  (2  fr.  3.5  or 
1 fr.  70  c.).  — From  llellys  to  Tigzirt.  16  M.,  diligence  in  3 hrs.  (at  night 
only).  — AIotoiuno  I'oriis,  comp.  p.  173. 

Tlie  railway  to  I’izi-Ouzou  forms  the  chief  approacli  to  Great  Kabylia 
or  (irnvdp  Kabi/lie,  for  which  tlie  best  season  is  April  or  Afay,  when 
tlie  l)arc  limestone  peaks  of  the  Jurjiira  (p.  258)  are  still  capped  with 
their  winter  snow,  while  tlie  lower  hills  are  clothed  with  the  fresh  verdure 
of  spring.  Most  travellers  are  satisfied  with  a visit  to  Fort-National  and 
.Michelet  and  the  drive  across  the  1'irourda  Pass  (R.  39)  but  the  long  route 
from  Fort-National  to  Rougie  viA.  Azazga  and  Taourirt-Ighil  (R.  40)  also  is 
quite  interesting.  Beautiful  coast  scenery  between  Dellys  and  Tigzirt. 
The  ruins  at  the  latter  will  interest  archamlogists.  The  hotel-charges  are 
everywhere  disproportionate  to  the  services  rendered,  and  the  cuisine  is 
generally  inditferent.  Fairly  good  quarters  are  to  be  found  only  at  Tizi- 
Ouzou,  Tigzirt.  Micbelot.  .Azazga,  and  Taourirt-Igbil. 

The  so-called  Kabyle.'i  (from  the  Arabic  kebila,  tribe)  consisted,  as 
far  back  as  the  Roman  period,  of  five  Berber  tribes,  united  to  form  a 
state  with  a democratic  constitution.  In  their  remote  mountain  villages 
(thnddart)  they  successively  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  the  Arabs, 
and  tbe  Turks,  and  it  was  not  till  18.52-7  that  the  French  after  protracted 
struggles  succeeded  in  subduing  them.  During  the  Turkish  period  they 
were  called  ZimimK,  whence  the  modern  French  Zouaves  derive  then- 
name.  Their  language  is  a Berber  dialect  mingled  with  Latin  and  Arabic 
words,  ^'he  men  in  the  ovcr-pciqiled  AV.  amt  S.  regions  often  migrate 
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to  the  Alj<prian  towns  and  even  to  foreign  eountries  as  hawkers  (ititfnren), 
or  to  the  Mitidja  as  harvest  labourers.  The  women,  wlio  are  unveiled 
and  often  adorned  with  valuable  trinkets,  are  seen  to  advantage  at  the 
wells.  Many  of  the  girls  have  pretty  faces  and  good  figures. 

From  .Algiers  to  (.‘J4  M.)  MenerviUe,  see  pp.  249,  250.  To  the 
left  of  the  tr.ain,  halfway  to  FtWix-Faure,  is  tlie  so-ealled  MmixoUe 
iIp  Blcul-Quitimn,  the  sadly  dilapidated  tomb,  originally  .‘l.T  ft.  high, 
Ilf  a Christian  Berber  prince  (4th  or  oth  cent.),  in  the  style  of  the 
later  Djedar  (p.  208),  but  with  an  octagonal  base.  The  iiiterii.r, 
like  that  of  the  Tombeau  de  la  Chr^tienne  (p.  288),  contains  .i  lion 
in  relief,  a winding  gallery,  and  a tomb-chamber.  The  pyramid 
with  its  steps  has  disappeared. 

.88  M.  Felix- FunreMJonrhpt.  From  the  village  of  F'elix-Faure 
280  ft.),  formerly  called  Blad-lxidUmn,  near  the  station,  a road 
Oliligence  twice  daily)  leads  to  the  N.  through  the  hilly  8ahel  to 
(4'/.,  M.)  Zanira  and  (o'/s  M.)  Courbet  (2.")8  ft.),  two  villages  chiefly 
inhabited  by  settlers  from  .Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  rnad  ends  at  (8^/4  M .)  I'ort-aiir-  Poiilen  or  Me.rx  el-lladjadjeh  Cp.  2 IS), 
a decayed  seaport  on  the  site  of  the  Koman  Riisiibricari , the  ruins  of 
which  have  been  almost  entirely  swept  away  by  the  waves. 

The  train  crosses  the  hoter  by  viaducts  of  110  and  100  yds.  in 
length.  40'/j  M.  Les  Jssers  (82  ft.;  Hot.  dn  Marche,  Hot.  des 
Issers,  both  humble)  is  the  station  for  Isiserville  (213  ft.;  Hot.  Sige), 
which  holds  a luisy  Thursday  market.  Diligence  to  (24'/,  Dro 
el-Mizaii  (]).  254). 

43'/2  -M.  Bonlj-Mena'iel  (.'>8  ft.;  Hot.  dn  Koulage;  po|».  1100) 
holds  market  on  Fridays. 

.\  Ko.\ii  leads  to  the  N.  from  Bordj-.Menal'el  through  tlie  Isser  valley, 
avoiding  the  sand-hills  at  the  montli  of  the  stream,  and  then  skirting 
Jehi‘1  Djiiief,  the  ‘frontier  pillar’  of  (Ireat  Kahylia.  to  (10  .\(.)  the  small 
hay,  opening  towards  the  \V..  of  Mema  Djinet,  near  Cape  Iijhiet  (ic,l  ft.  1. 
whose  basalt-quarries  have  yielded  paving-stones  for  .Algiers. 

The  train  leaves  the  Isser  and  ascends  to  the  E.  in  the  vallev 
of  the  (hied  Chender  to  (51  .M.)  Jlau^now'illers  (492  ft.;  Hot.  des 
I’osics),  peopled  by  settlers  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  We  are  now 
ciirried  over  four  viaducts,  each  over  100  ft.  high,  and  through 
tunnels  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  linely-shaped  Beni  Mekfa  hills 
(2920  ft.),  down  to  the  Sehaoii  Valley,  the  chief  valley  of  (Treat 
Kabylia.  In  the  distance  appears  Jehe!  Bellona  ip.  254). 

5(!  .M.  Camp-du-Mar6chal  (184  ft.;  Hot.  Froeligcr),  peopled 
by  Alsace-Lorrainers,  has  a Tuesday  and  a Thursday  market,  (’ork- 
iree  woods  in  the  environs. 

From  C'amp-du-Marechal  to  Detly>t  and  Tij/ziel,  hoc  jip.  25i.  255. 

We  cross  the  Bniiydinira.  00'. .,  .M.  Sfirnhenu  (154  ft.;  Hot, 
('aratero,  humble). 

Fkom  Mik.viik.ci;  to  IJooh.m,  18'’, 4 .M.,  light  railway  i.continuatioii  ol 
the  line  from  Dellys),  in  c;a.  1^/4  hr.  (2  fr.  25  or  1 fr.  6.5  c.).  The  train  at  first 
runs  to  the  S.  on  the  Dra  el-Mizan  road  (p.  25 1),  through  a eucalyptus 
avenue  in  the  broad  and  featureless  lower  valley  of  the  Bongdoura.  tn  beyond 
(I'/j  M.)  Th^fa.  A little  farther  on  it  leaves  the  highroad  and  penetrates 
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the  rail,  station  of  ^{oniar-Drri  d-Miznii  (p.  -><')• 

The  train  n.'xt  crosses  the  Oned  Sdd,  ai>proaehes  the  Sc  mon 
altera  long  heinl  to  thoN.,  and  then  ascends  past  the  Alsati, an  village 
„|'  ((14' 4 Al.)  Bun-Khalfa  (KH  ft.),  noar  the  wooded  4\  . slope  ol 

the  finely  sitnat('d  Jc/ie/  Bc//o>m  (-2280  ft  ).  r n n • 

(iti'/oAl.  Tizi-Ouzou  (f)2(»ft.;  Hot.  Tmgarde,  K.  . '• 

.Idi  :i  Ih  :i'/o.  onin.  'p.  fr.,  quite  good;  lltd.  dn  Square  and  Hot.  (In 
Uilnlage.  nnpretending ; pop.  29,(120),  the  ol.ief  t(.wn  and  niarlcet 
, Sat.)  in  the  interior  of  Hreat  Kahylia.  dehel  llellona  may  he  as- 
cended lunee,  and  the  poor  and  dirty  Kahylc  village  at  tlie  Is.  end 

(d'  the  little  town  inav  lie  visited  by  the  enrions. 

From  'I'izi Oii’/nn  In  Fort  Kiilhoidl  and  .Miclirlot  (lnnind!i  las.,, 

see  H.  :!!i. 


'I'lie  LuiiiT  H.vn.w.w  xo  Dm.i.v.s  ;]9'/.,  H.;  |).  2i>2t  deiwends  to 
tl,e  X.  f.ann  Cmnp-dd-.Varrrhal  (p.2rr9)  through  the  broad  .Sc  oKm 
17i//ci/.  iinst  unimportant  stations;  then,  near  the  month  ol  the 
stream,  it  turns  to  the  N.H.,  away  from  the  highroad  and  skirts 
the  coast,  which  is  at  first  Hat  and  sandy  and  alterwards  bold,  and 
abrupt.  To  the  left  rises  the  lighthouse,  famed  for  il_s  view,  on 
fVijic  i207  ft.),  a spur  id'  JcJtd  OiKUiiri  (122<  tl.i,  com- 

posed imrtiv  (d’  basalt  and  other  ernidive  rocks. 

417  now  proceed  to  the  H..  at  lirst  through  orchards  and  then 
„„  an  embankment  2(1  ft.  liigh,  on  the  lirink  of  a grand  abraded 
Im-raem  1 H.  long,  Hank. d with  narrow  perpendicular  ledgi's  ol 
'andstone.  Mb'  (hen  juiss  througli  a short  tunnel  under  tlie  ‘dagger- 
pointed’  ( Vi/a'  Pollija. 
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whom  •2()(MI  jiri!  .Moliiimiiif'dims,  mosllv  IJorlxTs  of  tlip  Arab  type) 
:i  quiet  little  seaport,  the  \V.  sea-ojate  of  (treat  Kabvlia,  probal/lv  oii 
the  site  of  the  Koinaii  f 'm/,  rises  in  terraces  with  luxuriant  gardens 
on  the  E.  slope  of  Cape  Dellys,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a small  light- 
housc.  The  deserted  harbour  is  fairly  protected  against  N. 'juid 
\.'\V.  winds  only;  the  unlinished  works  at  the  end  ofthe  headland 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  waves.  nell\.>^  offers  little  attraction 
beyond  the  strikingly  beautiful  view,  siretching  as  far  as  Cape 
Tedlt’^s  (p.  2r)(;t.  A few  relics  of  Homan  a^ternu  and  Thermae  ixUo 
ma\  be^visited.  1 he  ^\afire  (.Quarter  is  ver\  picturescpie.  The 
/v'o/c  Xatiu/iale  (/'Ajipreafl.'i.iaf/e  den  Art.n  ef  '.Vc7/ci-.s-,  numbering 
many  Ivabyle  |)upiis,  was  transferred  hither  from  Eort-National 
■ p.  2r)7)  in  1 S7  1 . 

The  ■■■•Coast  Hoao  to  'roiziKT  dti  Al.;  diligence,  sec  j).  2.72) 
leads  to  the  K.  from  Dellys,  up  and  down  hill,  in  nninv  windings, 
past  small  hejidlands  and  bays  and  the  estuaries  of  torrents.  At  first 
we  (djservt!  isolated  Eurojiean  settlements,  but  fartlo-r  on  we  pass 
through  underwood  and  the  fields  and  lig-groves  of  the  Kabyle  hill- 
folk.  The  latlei-  half  of  the  route  leads  through  rem.'iins  of  tlie  Fond 
ilr  Ali::niiiti. 

If.  M.  Tig/irt  nit;  ft.;  Hot.  des  Huine.s-Komainos.  plain:  pop. 
I.arely  2l»0;.  a poor  little  agri.  nliural  v illage  founded  in  I88S.  with 
a lively  We.ln.  sday  market,  occn|.ies  pari  of  the  site  of  the  aneient 
Fiiniiceiirii.  This,  as  llie  name  indicates,  was  originally  a Herber 
settlement;  it  alterwards  becamr' a I’Inenician  si'aport.  in  the  l:ite- 
Homan  period  it  vied  witliSahhe  (p.  2(i:Vi  as  one  of  the  most  populous 

places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  lor  the  Hyzantines  if  was 

still  fairly  |irosperons. 

The  vill;ige  lies  on  a low  coast-terrace  behind  Cape  'nfprl.  a 
small  heailland.  running  out  to  a storm-beaten  rocky  island,  with 
which  in  the  Homan  period  it.  was  connected  by 'a  (piay.  The 
homan  1 oil'll  W all  extended  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  ;is  did 
.'ilso  the  shortor  Bij-aniim'  117///.  which  was  nearer  the  promr.n- 
tory.  The  new  buildings  eri'cted  by  the  Hyzantines.  now  a mass  of 
ruins  overgrown  by  bushes,  super, scded  most  of  the  Homan  edifices 
on  Die  promontory.  The  sole  relic  of  the  l;itter  is  a small  *Tkmi>i,k 
!>.'■  7 .vds.)  (d'  the  time  of  .Septimius  Nevenis.  of  unusually 
heavy  and  massive  form,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was 
dedicated  to  the  genius  of  the  mnnicipinm  of  Hiisncenrii.  The  lofl\ 
front-wall  of  the  cella.  borne  by  two  eolumns.  immediatelv  adjoins 
the  sinall  court  of  the  temple  without  an  intervening  vestibule. 

The  Homan  ruins  between  the  two  town-walls,  on  the  inland 
side,  have  been  mostly  either  de.-l roved  or  built  over  l.v  the  modern 
\ illagi' rs. 

1 he  most  import.'uit  ol  the  old  buildings  .it  Hnsneenni  is  thi* 
Hisiinp  s f.nrncn,  situated  close  to  the  Homan  town-wall  in  tin- 
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1'].  parf  (>l'  t he  village.  Originally  a eoliiinnar  basilica,  44  by  2H  yds., 
])i'obably  ol'  the  bib  cent.,  it  is  now  a i)ie1  iiresqne  chaos  of  mins, 
with  remains  of  the  old  mosaic  pavement. 

The  entrances  were  tlirongh  the  chief  portal  in  the  narrow  VV.  vesli- 
hnle  ami  hy  three  smaller  doorways  in  the  wall  of  the  facade,  leading 
into  an  inner  vestibule  linilt  into  the  nave.  There  are  still  traces  of  tlie 
two  arcades  of  the  nave,  home  hy  clustered  cohiinns,  all  brought  from 
ancient  buildings,  which  rested  without  bases  on  stone  pedestals.  The 
rich  plastic  decoration  of  the  imposts,  with  a touch  of  the  Punic  style, 
is  noteworthy.  The  galleries  over  the  aisles,  accessible  by  outside  stairs 
on  the  N.E.  side  only,  were  ruined  by  fire  at  an  early  jieriod. 

Oil  each  side  of  the  oldest  altar-table  at  tbe  end  of  the  nave  four 
steps  ascended  to  the  choir-recess,  where  remains  of  the  tolninns  of  the 
later  cil)orinm  altar  still  exist.  'J'wo  small  doors  led  from  tbe  apse  into 
the  sacristies,  which  were  shut  off  from  the  aisles.  The  diaconieon,  on 
the  left,  was  adjoined  by  the  quatrefoil-shaped  baptistery,  also  on  the 
left,  containing  fragments  of  the  old  font.  The  \V.  portal  of  the  bap- 
tistery led  into  a rectangular  hall. 

Ill  the  late  Byzantine  period  the  E.  half  of  the  nave  was  walled  oil' 
for  the  use  of  the  greatly  reduced  congregation,  while  the  old  aisles  and 
the  sacristies  were  converted  into  burial-places. 

A few  pares  to  the  8.  of  the  bishop's  ehiireh,  above  jiart  of  tin' 
ancient  Itomau  baths,  arc  relies  of  a smaller  early-Christ ian  Bo.8- 
ilic.a,  ending  in  a trilateral  ajise.  Outside  of  the  town  lay  tlie  K. 
burial -ground,  with  an  early  - Christian  Chapel  of  similar  design. 

From  Tigzirt  we  may  climb.  1 hr.  to  the  X.  E..  through  underwood,  to 
the  Berber  village  of  Taksept,  on  the  crest  of  the  abrupt  t'cipe.  Tedti-fi 
(870  ft.).  Among  tin'  stone  lints  of  the  villagers  are  many  fragments  of 
Boman  buildings,  hardly  now  recognizable,  probably  the  ruins  of  Jai,i- 
niiiin.  whose  h.arbour  lay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  promontory.  On  the  high- 
est point  of  the  cape  stands  the  chief  landmark  of  this  jiart  of  the  coast, 
the  so-called  J’liare  or  Maii.<ioldr  de  TaVse^jf.  a late- Roman  tomli,  still 
about  29  ft.  high,  with  an  octagonal  substructure  adorned  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  above  which  probably  once  rose  a ste]i-pyramid. 

39.  From  Tizi-Ouzou  via  Fort-National  to 
Maillot  or  Tazmalt. 

6.')  or  C3>/2  M.  Roai>.  From  Tizi-Ouzou  to  Fort-National  1?  .\1.  (dili- 
gence in  4 hrs.,  at  5 a.  in.  and  12.30  p.  m. ; returning  at  8.45  and  1.15).  From 
Fort-National  to  Michelet  12‘/2  HI-  (diligence  in  2V2  hrs.,  at  5.15  p.m.,  re- 
turning 0 a.  m.).  From  Michelet  to  Maillot  35V2  M-i  to  Tazmalt  34  M.  (no 
diligence).  Carriage  from  Hot.  Lagarde  at  Tizi-Ouzou  to  Fort-National 
25-15,  to  Michelet  (two  days)  50-75,  to  Maillot  or  Tazmalt  125-175  fr. : 
cheaper  at  the  diligence  office  of  Aug.  Passicos  (p.  257),  who  will  send 
a carriage  to  the  Tizi-Ouzou  station  if  ordered  by  letter  or  telegram.  Mules 
also  may  be  hired  at  Michelet  (on  Frid.  they  must  be  ordered  in  advance). 
The  Tirourda  Pass  is  seldom  fit  for  driving  before  the  end  of  April. 

2'izi-Ouzou,  see  p.  254.  The  Fokt-Nationai,  Road  (leseeiids  to 
the  K.  into  the  valley  of  the  Sebaou,  where,  at  the  bridge  (259  ft.) 
across  its  aflluent  Oued  Aissi,  we  enjoy  a splendid  ■-A''i('w  of  the 
.Inrjnra  Mts.  (p.  258).  It  then  branches  oif  to  the  8.  E..  a little 
before  the  village  of  Bik'h  on  Meddonr,  from  the  Azazga  road  on 
the  left  bank  (p.  2(10),  and  begins  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the  long 
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de  Fort  - National,  (li.‘  most  iinportani  branch  of  the 
• Massif  Kabyle,  which  extends  from  Ihe  Sebaou  to  the  base  of 
the  Azerou-'l'idjer  (p.  259^. 

The  road  ascends  in  short  windinfrs,  .laiifreroiis  for  motorists 
descending,  at  one  time  fidlowing  the  S.AV.  slope  of  tlio  hill  above 
the  Oued  Alssi,  where  we  have  splendid  mountain  views,  at  another 
running  along  the  X.  E.  slope,  above  a second  side-vallev  of  the 
sebmm.  On  every  side  we  see  countless  fig-trees,  the  favourite 
trnit-trees  ot  the  natives.  We  pass  isolated  cottages  and  a few 
small  Kabyle  villages  7’(ii,i(lzirf,  and  othefsi,  where  Ihe 

enrions  may  obtain  access  to  one  or  other  of  the  poor  and  uninvit- 
ing hilts.  Lastly,  the  road  ascends  by  a long  bend  tmil  .df  bv  a 
mnle-track)  to  the  X.  to  the  toji  of  the  hill. 

It  I ' 3^D  1 ~i' ‘ Tom  hfes, 

It.  .1,  (i.j  j D.  S'/^fr.,  fond  tolerable;  ltdt.  BHlerue,  humble  -t’uufiAOFs 

a f"’'*-/'’"'"'""'  (-IIKl-Wl.:  in  ||,p  .,1  il„. 

liem  Eaten  nv  Iraten  tribe,  was  built  in  l,s.‘)7.  to  overawe  the 
natives,  on  the  site  of  Kabyle  village,  and  is  now  the  capital  of 
lit  .lassif  Kal)>le,  with  a busy  Wednesday  market,  and  like  Wi- 
c lelel  (p.  2.)8),  is  a favonriie  cenirt'  for  excursions.  It  consists  of 
little  more  than  a single  main  street  between  the  two  lown-.rafes. 
.'seveial  shops  contain  Kabylian  pottery  and  wood-earvino-s."  'fhe 
iriiikels  sold  here  are  often  of  .Woroccan  niaiinfactiire.  The  ‘ci- 
vaher'  or  high  bastion  of  the  ('ilailel  (dl.-).'!  ft.;  adm.  onlv  bv  leave 
o the  commandant)  is  a line  point  of  view,  reacheil  from  the  X W 
town-pte  by  the  short  Une  .\Iar6chal.  A similar  di.stant  view  is  ob- 
tained by  walking  round  the  Tnirn  llV/Z/.s-  on  Ihe  X.  K.  side  and 
also  from  the  .Wichelet  road  (p.  2.')8).  ' 

insiRht  info  the  eliaiaefer  „f  ||,e  people  and 

.1.1.  r I 

z 'Sr;;- 

.Mtuthmn  (2121  ft.V  the  eapital  of  the  An  Ousammeur  tribe  a nlnee 

t h e S ?o  thc^rbr*!  and  then  descend  abnipHv  to 

1 1 Ifjeimia  Iin/1(/c  (about  1300  ft.).  On  the  left  hank 

of  the  brook  we  as(-end  through  the  territorv  of  the  Brut  Yrttni  well 
^^  iRe  f.  various  art  - industries,  to  the  village  of  AU-llarbnn 

,21Ri)  ft.;  mission-house  of  the  W hite  f’athers  in  the  vicinitv  n 2aTl  nnH 
hen  to  the  S.  E.  to  (9./.,  M.)  11135  /^^^ 

to  thi's^K**’  froni  a distance.  The  main  track  now  leads 

(2.)98  ft.)  to  Jmitaft  on  (ineinottn  (2.'>ir>  ft.),  an.l  thence  down  steep  ^za'ri 

"T.  «teep  road  ascending  7o 

.urm/nruef  (.as.iO  ft.)  and  UoptUtl  Sir.  Kiit/^nie  (p.  2.’)8).  Shorter  but  often 
impassable  after  rain,  is  the  mule-track  from  Taourirt-.Mimoun  to  the 

(I'T  hr.)^Mpnguene7^  « side-valley  to 

I.Vrt’^"  Boglmi  (8-9  hrs  ; mule  S-ln  f,-.).  a pleasant  dav's  excursion.  From 
1 ort-National  we  lirst  follow,  to  the  .S.W.,  the  tine  open  road  to  the  village 
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nt  A'it-AtdU  (2fi48  ft.),  iuid  then  descend  via  Ait-Frah  (212C  ft.)  to  the 
Lotrest  Djemda  Ford  (about  900  ft.).  Thence  we  follow  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oued,  A’issi  (p.  25G)  and  go  through  the  side-valley  of  the  Acif 
DJerra  to  Souk  el-llaad  (about  l.'iOO  ft.),  the  chief  market  of  the  Ouadhia. 
We  then  skirt  the  S.  slope  of  Jebel  Ml  on  Moula,  crowned  with  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  and  reach  A’in-SuUan  (1313  ft.),  a copious  spring  shaded 
by  huge  nettle-trees  (C'eltis  australis  L.),  3'/4  M.  from  Boghni  (p.  2.')1). 

Good  climbers,  properly  equipped,  may  in  tlie  warmer  season  explore 
some  of  the  tine  passes  among  the  *Jurjura  or  Djurdjura  Mts.,  the 
Roman  Mons  Ftrrutus,  and  ascend  some  of  the  higher  peaks.  Provisions 
and  guides  necessary;  night-quarters  are  oblainable  at  the  school-liouses. 

I.  To  Souk  et-Haad,  sec  p.  2.i7  and  aliove;  then  via  A'if-Krelifn  (22.30  ft.), 
along  the  W.  spurs  of  the  Chenneha  Mia.,  and  through  the  wild  valley  of 
file  Beni  Bou  Addon  to  the  Lnc  de  Tizi-Kouhuin,  one  of  the  few  moun- 
tain-lakes in  the  Atlas.  The  bake  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  (.OSIG  ft.)  of 
that  name,  which  separates  the  Eds  Tttchgngali  or  I'ir  Firheur  (p.  2.")1) 
from  the  Ase.rou-Nrennad  or  Pic  de  Ualtavd  (7002  ft.),  the  westmost  peak 
of  dehel  AkO'uker.  From  the  pass  we  descend  to  tlie  S.W.  through  re- 
mai..s  of  a tine  cedar-forest  to  Bou'ira  (p.  2.‘i0).-  2.  From  Fort-National  via 
Tciourirt-Amokran  (p.  2.'>7)  to  A'if-I.rdissen  28.')1  ft.),  the  iiorth-westmost 
village  of  the,  Beni  Yenni  ip.  2.')7):  then  via  Souk  el-Arha  (1221  ft.),  a 
market-village  in  the  valley  of  the  Ac//’ rl-Arhn.  to  A'it-Touddeurt  ft.) 
and  Tagucmomi  (3S.")2  ft.),  on  tlie  S.  slope  of  drbei  Kourief  (.">027  ft.t,  one 
of  tlie  t'licnacha  iSits.  (see  above):  theucc  across  three  passes,  the  Pol  dr 
Tngnemoun  (3081  ft.),  the  Tizi  (iucssig,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Azerou  es- 
Guessig,  one  of  the  Akouker  group,  and  the  Tizi  Bout  mo.  (5532  ft.),  between 
the  Azerou-Ncounad  (sec  above)  and  the  Eds  Timedouinr  (7503  ft.).  the 
highest  peak  of  .lobel  Akouker;  thence  down  to  Bou'ira.  3.  Souk 
el-Arha  (see  above)  to  the  village  of  Tirouol  (200t  ft.),  on  the  sjiurs  of 
the  Azerou  ou  Gougnne  (7080  ft.)  and  Azerou  Thaifntt ; next  across  the 
Tizi  n-A.ssoual  (5083  ft.)  to  A u.sor  el-Ak/ial  or  Ansor  Lekhal  (about  2950  ft.), 
anil  llirough  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Brurd  to  Kt-Adjiha  (ji.  251). 

Tlie  Ro.vi)  TO  Mk  iiki.kt  (29'/.^  i\l. ; diligeiiee,  .see  p.  siail- 

ing  I'rom  the  S.E.  gale  nf  Fort-National,  leads  at  lirst  along  the 
S.W.  slope  of  the  Dlassif  de  Fort-National,  soon  atfording  a snperh 
■^■\"iew  of  thn  .Tnrjnra  Mts..  from  .lehe]  HaTzer  (p.  on  the  'W.. 

and  from  .lebcl  .Vkonker  (see  ahovc)  to  the  l.alla  Khedidja  (p.  259i. 
To  the  right,  in  the  valley,  lies  the  village  of  Taonrirt-Ainokran 
(p.  2.‘)7);  opposite  ns,  heyond  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Oned  Djemfia 
(see  ]).  2;)7),  rise  the  Reni  Yenni  IMts.  (p.  2.')7). 

.Vbout  P/.j  yt.  beyond  Fort-National  a rough  road  diverges  to  the  left 
to  (20  mill.)  the  small  hill-village  of  Irlinrideue  (sm  ft.)  and  the  Botiu- 
meid  d'Icherridhic , erected  by  the  French  in  memory  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  1857  and  1871.  Near  the  pyramid  we  obtain  a splcudiil  distant 
*View.  We  may  descend  to  the  highroad  on  the  other  side. 

For  a short  distance  the  road  skirts  the  IF  margin  of  the  hills 
and  overlooks  the  hill-conntry  of  thevl/7  Ydliia.  It  then  ascends  in 
windings,  passing  near  the  villages  o{  A'A'rou-Kellnf  and  7V/,s7.c//- 
foiit  on  till'  right,  to  a height  where  the  road  to  (20  min.)  HdpHal 
Sir.  .KiKjeiiie  and  Men<iue}lct  (p.  '2iu)  hranches  oil  to  the  right. 
29'/,,  M.  Michelet  (a.'i-l.'l  ft.;  llfd.  des  Tonristes  or  (’alanchini. 

II.  .‘{-.'i'..,.  I!.  1-t'/.>,  dej.  |).  ;f/.,  fr.,  clean  and  (|nile  good;  mnle 
to  the  Tirourda  Pass-l-.M  to  Tazmaltti  fr.;  pop.  200,  chiedy  French'), 
t he  c;ipit;il  of  I he' f V//7o//  ilii  D/iird/urd.  one  of  the  most  thieklx' 
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peopled  districts  in  Algeria,  is  prettily  situated,  cm  the  partlv  vine- 
clad  S.W.  slope  of  the  hills,  with  tine  views  alt  around. 

of  tl.^  (les  louristes,  wo  have  an  exteiisiA'  *Panoraiu!i 

of  the  iioifclibouniiff  Jurjura  Mts.,  aiilonfr  wliioh  the  Lalla  Kliedidia  fsec 

sSZuV  m'  v the  Massif  Kabyle,  the  depression  of  th- 

The  ^LiUla  Khedidja  (7.572  ft.),  the  hiphest  of  tlie  lui  int-.  Mi« 

^8^oa.^  two  different  route.s.  '^Oue  rout.' 

.nd  “®  of  AU-Saada  (.S055  ft.) 

and  mt  iia  (.«l  1 ft. ; nip:ht-iiuarters),  and  the  passes  Tizi  Tirlcabin  msi  ft  \ 

Thl  ^IV  ft.),  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Oued  el-Hammam 

the  other  loute  js  vi.^  the  lirourda  Vokk  (p.  2f.O),  the  villute  of  Ait- 

rldtVfi  between  tl.e  offshoots  of  the  "Zro  / 

7/f^;er  (see  helow)  and  the  Azerou  Madhie  (lUOl  ft.),  and  across  the  Tixi 
" ; the  mules  are  left  behind.  The  ascent  is.  however  easier 

(T>  1 s W-niaTofr  l<.ads  thence  t..  th.- 

(i/.jlirs.)  \illap  ot  I ala  Rana  (Io08  ft.;  iiiglit-.iuarters).  Then  1 hr 

slntl  i'rlTr^Zorl'f  and  lastly  an  ascent  on  fZt.  over  loos': 

srnne  shelter  The  ! ‘"f’'  •’uinous  stone  huts  air.-r.l 

of  Za  K^vlb,  thI“‘’“®-“"  the  whole  luountaiu  rcKiou 

val  ev  (n  >.  i,  H.e  '•'•"|tef  “^^^‘ttlc  Kabylia  (p.  206),  the  Sahel 

Hateau^V.;  ‘If®  (P-. ^'O).  an.l  the  extensive  Hauls- 

with  the  a . /.  f ■ "i-’roiug  in  clear  weather  we  uiav  descry. 

\uUi  t it  aid  of  a telescope,  the  white  houses  of  Algiers,  while  the  sea 
IS  visible  III  the  direction  of  Hoiigie.  In  the  height  of  summer,  on  seven 
Ihiiisdays,  hundreds  of  the  neighbouring  Kahyl-s  make  tin's  ascent. 

Bcyrmd  .Michelet  begins  the  fim-st  pari  of  the  road,  which  now 
rapidly  nears  the  Jurjura  range.  After  '/.,  hr.  it  skirts  for  a short 
time  the  b.  slope  of  th.'  range,  wiier.- a path  to  the  l.'ft  diver-res  t.. 
the  villap'  Ait-. ^ fell al;  then,  returning  to  the  W.  slope,  it  passes 

rr  ""'-.'I"'  (;5!)27  ft.)  and  Tazerout 

-o  V.'V’'  . l'<'*'''H'ularly  grand  at  a bend  near  the 

..drd  kilo.m'tn-stone  (.TJ  M.),  whence  w.'  observe  a road-mender's 

Z-'?!:  d<  tlie  foot  of  the  bare  Azeron  Tidier 

oiJoft.),  whieh  conceals  the  Lalla  Kh.'didja.  Opposite,  on  the 
lull  bevond  the  head  ot  the  Oued  Dj.-maa  vallev  (ii.  2.57)  lie  the 
thr.-e  large  villages  of  the  Beiti  Mhil. 

;15  AI.  Mukon  (’antoanitre  ^41 II  ft.;  dosed  in  winter).  The 
road  soon  crosses  (7  min.)  the  narrow  sa.Idle  betwe.-n  the  lower  hills 
and  the  .Vzerou  Tidjer,  and  is  then  carried  along  the  abrupt  E.  slope 
ot  the  latter  by  means  of  numerous  embankments,  galleries  and 
two  short  tunnels.  On  the  l.-ft  lies  the  deep-set  Tirourdn  VaUey. 
enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle  in  summer,  with  the  village  of  'Tiroiirdn 
(about  3870  ft.),  via  which  the  pa.ss  mav  sometimes  be  reached 
when  th.'  road  is  blocked  with  snow.  Hdiind  it  rise  the  four  bare 
peaks  ol  Jebel  Tizihert  ('>7.54  ft.)  and  the  pointed  cone  of  th.- 
Aun'ov  tf-Iohor  (p.  2(10). 

'I’he  road  at  length  pierces  the  E.  margin  of  the  Azerou  u-Ti- 
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rouvda  (6437  ft.)  liy  means  of  a cutting  called  the  Porte  Civili 
after  its  engineer,  and  ascends  in  a curve  to  the  pass. 

39V2  M.  Col  de  Tirourda  (577.')  ft.),  the  most  frequented  pass 
in  the  Jurjura,  where  we  have  a striking  view  of  the  hills  of  the 
Sahel  vallev,  the  Chaiue  de.s  Mabors  (p.  266),  and  niiaine  des  Riban 
(p.  270). 

Most  travellers  are  satisfied  with  the  ascent  of  the  slight  hill  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  The  view  is.  however,  mueli  more  extensive  from  the 
Azerou  n-Tirourda  (see  ]).  259  and  above),  and  still  more  so  from  the  mara- 
bout on  the  Azei'ou  n-Tohor  (0181  ft.),  wliieh  may  lie  scaled  in  '/li  lo"-  from 
the  Piste  de  Chellata,  the  road  to  the  Col  de  Chellata  (1806  ft.;  p.  251:. 

The  road  descends  from  the  pass  in  many  windings  into  the 
valley  of  the  Oiied  Aghbahm,  called  Omd  Tlxiriden  lower  down, 
and  beyond  the  (44*/.2  AI.)  Maison  Pantonniere  d’ Ain  - Zehdo 
crosses  to  the  right  bank.  The  small  villages  of  Sellouin  (about 
2630  ft.)  and  Tlxiriden  (about  1970  ft.)  lie  a little  to  the  right. 
Near  the  94th  kilometre-stone  M.)  we  reach  the  road  in  tin' 

valley,  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Sahel,  about  halfway  between 
(65  AI.)  Maillot  and  (63’/,  AI.)  Tazmalt  (p.  251).  The  direct  descent 
to  Tazmalt  by  the  bridle-path  is  jtreferable  to  the  long  drive  round 
by  the  road. 


40.  From  Fort-National  via  Azazga  to 

Bougie. 

77>/2  At.  UoAU.  From  Fort-National  to  Azazga  22  M.  (no  diligence);  from 
Azazga  to  Yakonrrn  7>/.2  M.  (diligence  at  10.80  a.  m.,  in  I'/.^hr.);  from 
Yakouren  viS,  Taourirt-Ighil  to  Bougie  about  18  M.  (no  conveyances).  Carr, 
from  Hot.  Lagardc  (p.  254),  at  Tizi-Ouzou,  via  Fort-National  to  Bougie 
I.50-275  fr. ; from  Tizi-Ouzou  to  tlic  Tirourda  Pass  (R.  39),  returning  via 
Fort-National  to  Bougie  175-300  fr.  — Carr,  hired  from  Aug.  Passicos  (comp, 
p.  257)  and  those  also  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  Bougie  (p.  262'i, 
when  hired  to  Azazga  or  Fort-National  only  are  rather  cheaper. 

The  Azazga  road  between  Fort-National  and  the  Sebaou  Valley  is 
hardly  leas  attractive,  especially  in  the  reverse  direction,  than  that  be- 
tween Tizi-Ouzou  and  Fort-National,  although  lacking  the  mountain  view. 
Between  Azazga  and  Bougie  our  route  leads  partly  through  the  forests  of 
the  .Mgerian  Tell  Atlas  (cork-trees,  evergreen  oaks,  etc.),  now  sadly  thinned. 

Fort-National,  see  p.  257.  The.  Azazga  Roau  branches  tu 
tlie  left  from  the  Alichelet  road  (R.  39)  a few  hundred  yards  from 
(lie  S.E.  gate  of  the  town,  and  leads  through  vineyards  into  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Oued  Bon  Ainieur,  the  deep  incision 
between  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  fJnmalou,  on  the  E.,  and  (he 
Ait-AJi'erma  Jiffs,  on  the  W.,  on  the  crest  of  wliich  stand  a scries 
of  live  villages.  Behind  us  is  a line  view  of  Fort-National,  which 
remains  in  sight  as  far  as  (6'/4  AI.)  Fontivine-Fraiehe. 

The  road  now  runs  on  the  E.  slojie  of  the  hill,  through  tig- 
gardens  and  olive-groves,  soon  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  wooded 
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valley  of  the  Oiied  lldbta  to  the  right,  and  descends  in  sliort 
windings  to  the  saddle  between  the  Ounialou  hills  and  the  Takor- 
rabt  Boil  Achbatzeiie  (981  ft.),  crowned  with  a saint’s  tomb.  Sweeit- 
ing  round  to  tlie  AV.  our  road  next  enters  the  featureless  Bebaou 
Valley  (p.  254\  where  it  joins  that  on  the  left  bank  coming  from 
Tizi-Ouzou.  A I>ranch  to  Mekla  diverges  farther  on. 

About  S’/a  M.  farther  we  cross  the  Sebaou  and  then  pass  through 
a euealyptus  avenue  to  the  Tizi-Ouzou  and  Azazga  road  on  the  right 
bank,  where  we  ascend  rapidly  through  underwood  and  fields  to  — 

‘22  M.  Azazga  (1418  ft.;  H6t.  Oebhardt,  K.  3,  B.  1'/.,  dej.  or 
0.  3 IT.;  Hof.  Vayssieres,  plainer,  good  cuisine;  pop.  largely  Alsa- 
tian), a large  village  on  the  N'.W.  spurs  of  the  wooded  Jebel  Boo 
film:  (3327  ft.). 

The  road  ascends,  soon  affording  a j)leasaut  view  as  wc  look 
back  to  the  Sebaou  plain,  through  beautiful  woods  in  the  territor\ 
of  the  Beta  Ghobri,  to  the  saddle  between  .Tebel  Bon  Ilini  on  the 
right  and  Jebel  Zraib  (3061  ft.)  on  the  left. 

29‘/j  AI.  Yakouren  (about  2460  ft.;  tavern),  a small  French 
settlement,  near  the  Kabvle  village  of  that  name.  As  wc  ascend  to 
the  (3.')  M.)  Col  tie  Tayma  '3094  ft.)  we  look  back  for  the  last  time 
to  a great  part  of  the  Massif  Kabvle  (p.  257)  and  the  .furjura  Mts. 
Heyond  the  pass  we  enter  the  Province  of  ConKiarilhie  aiul  descend 
through  oak-forest  and  underwood,  and  then  through  fields  and 
orchards,  skirting  for  many  miles  the  N.  sloi)e  of  the  hills  of  the 
Foret  de  Tizt  OufeUah  (4285  ft.).  1’he  road  runs  high  above  the 
valley  of  the  Oued  el-Jfammant,  where  many  Kabylian  villages 
are  perched  on  hills  or  ensconced  among  rocks,  'rhese  and  the 
small  baths  of  Acif  el-Hannnain  lie  on  the  left. 

J’assing  at  some  distance  from  the  Foret  d’M  fadoti,  the  most 
famous  of  the  oak-forests  of  Great  Kabylia,  the  road  next  skirts 
the  X.  slope  of  Jebel  Tonkra  (4806  ft.).  Then,  affording  a distant 
view  of  the  line  hill-region  of  the  Oved  Dah.'<  to  the  left,  it  j)asses 
close  to  the  large  village  of  K'Bottc/i  on  a hill  and  approaches  the 
neglected  oak-woods  of  the  Foret  de  Taourirt-Iffhil. 

50'/a  M.  Chalet  de  Taonrhi-Iyhil  (about  2950  ft.;  rustic  but 
good,  B.  2,  dej.  3-4  fr.),  a resort  of  sportsmen. 

Beyoiul  the  hamlet  of  Taovrirt-Ighil  tho  old  road  doreiids  to  the  S.E.. 
in  wide  curves,  overlooking  on  the  right  the  vallev  of  the  Feua'ia  and 
the  hills  of  the  Rahel  VaUri/  (p.  260),  to  the  (51  M.)  tW  de  Tat  wets  (270.3  ft. ; 
road-inciidcr’s  house).  A little  below  the  pass  we  survey  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Oued  el-Kseur  (|i.  262).  In  the  distance  rises  Je.bel  Arbalou 
'p.  262).  Besides  oak-forest  we  pass  also  through  heantifnl  underwood, 
where  the  fragrant  erica  abounds,  vying  in  siiring  with  the  inacohia  of 
t.'orsiea. 

Next  to  the  forest-zone  comes  the  fertile  hill-r»*gion  above  the  .Sahel 
valley,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Little  Kabylia  (]).  266). 
Passing  several  Kabylian  villages,  the  road  descends  in  many  windings 
to  (Oli/.j  M.)  the  village  of  Kl-Kxeur  (295  ft.;  Hot.  de  I’Union,  rustic). 

65  M.  El-Keeur-Amizour,  and  thence  to  (60  M.'  /iowf/fe,  see  p.  252. 
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'I’hc  new  Bougie  road  reaches,  on  tlie  S slope  of  Jebel  un 
Cliioiien  (3289  ft.),  tlie  upper  valley  of  the  Oited  pl-Kseur,  a dull, 
uninhabited  forest  region,  and  then  nears  the  8.  base  (jf  the  bare 
Jebel  Arbaluu. 

Farther  on.  in  the  vale  of  the  (hied  Hliir,  wc;  eross  the  I, a 
b’eiinion  and  Toinlja  road  (p.  252). 

Tondja  (O.’jO-IOOo  fi.)  i«  a grou)i  of  Kal)yiiaii  v illages  in  the  abuiid- 
aiitly  watered  ii|)|)er  valley  of  the  Oued  Kliir  and  on  the  iS.E.  slo])e  ol 
Jebel  Toiidja  (ItiySft.),  the  E.  spur  of  Jchc/  .Irhaloii  (4291ft.),  tlov  latter 
of  whicli  may  be  scaled  in  'i-S'l-,  hrs.  Touil.ja  is  famed  for  its  oranges.  The 
modern  Bougie,  like  the  ancient  Saida-  (p.  2(;:{),  is  sujiplied  with  water 
from  tho  .springs  of  Tondja.  Tlie  Roiiimi  Aqueduct  was  13  M.  long;  re- 
mains of  its  pillars  arc  still  to  lie  seen  on  the  L'ol  d' Kl-Udmiint  (about 
lt75ft.),  '/...hr.  to  tin-  N.E.  of  Tondja. 

Lastly  we  descend  into  the  vale  of  the  (hied  Srir  (]>.  252)  and 
reach  {'i'i'/'.j  M.t  Bouijie  (sec  below). 


41.  Bougie. 

K.vii.vv.vv  SrAiios  d’l.  B,  3),  in  the  plain.  In  tie-  \V.  of  !iie  old  town, 
not  far  from  tho  Kaslia  hill. 

AiiiilvAi.  HY  Sk.v.  The  steamers  of  the  ( ump.  (ieiierale  '1  ransat- 
lantiipic  (HH.  20.  22;  ottiee  on  the  (piay)  anchor  close  to  the  Jetee  Abd 
e]-Kaiicr  (Tl.  ]i.  3).  Landing  or  embarkation  30,  trunk  30-t50c.;  small 
articles  free. 

HoTKL.s  (comp.  p.  174).  Hot.  de  Frauc.f  & Rouat  (PI.  a;  1',  2).  t'hcmin 
de  ITlbpital,  iiuiet.  K.  I-G.  B.  1'/.,,  dej.  3'/-..  IL  4.  liens.  12-14,  omn.  1 fr. 

IliH.  d’Orieiil  (IM.  b;  ('.2),  K.  S'-G,  B.  1,  dej.  3,  D.  3'/..,.  pen.s.  lO'VBT/.^. 
omn.  '/...  fr. ; Ih'd.  dm  Voyorieurii:  O’l.  e;  ('.  2),  poor;  these  two  in  Biie 
'rrezel.  with  s|itendi(t  view. 

('akk.  Richelieu,  vv^itb  terrace.  Itue  'J'rezel. 

Post  & Ti'.i.Koii.veH  Ofkk-k  (I’l.  3;  B,  3),  Place  (iueydon.  corner  ol 
Hue  Trezel.  — B.vnks.  liiiiiqiie  de  VAhjerie.  next  to  the  post-olhce;  Comp. 
.Ugdrieiiue,  etc. 

Cakriaoes  let  out  by  S]iiteri.  J'occe.  and  Ali  hen  Abdetkri m Frlren. 
.Arrangements  should  be  made  personally  with  these  or  the  drivers. - 
AIotor  Cars  let  out  by  Vogelireith.  Bite  Jeanne  d’Arc.  — Motor  Omxi- 
tius,  Messageries  Automobiles  Djidjellieimes.  — Dm.iokxok  Oeeicks,  Place 
(itieydon  and  Hue  'rrezel. 

.Ska  Ba-ths  in  the  bay  of  8idi  Yahia  (p.  2G4). 

Okk  Day  (when  time'is  limited).  In  tlie  morning,  visit  to  Cape  Car- 
bon (p.  2G4);  in  the  afternoon,  walk  round  the  town  and  the  bay  of  Sidi 
Yahia.  Photographing  and  .sketching  in  or  around  Bougie  are  jirobibited. 

The  (piiet  sciiport-lown  of  Boiii/ie  (poji.  11,000,  of  wlioin  0000 
are  Molianiincdans  and  000 .lews),  defended  by  several  forts,  rises 
in  terraces  on  tlie  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  at  the  S.  base 
of  tlie  steep  Jebel  (Biiiraiia  (p.  205).  'I'he  Anne  de  Boitiiie  or 
fVAhd  el-Kader,  a small  bay  between  two  headlands,  the  Kashii 
Hill  to  the  \V.  ;ind  the  Bridja  Hill  to  the  E.,  forms  the  harbour. 
The  so-called  Da  men  da  (si-e  p.  iKD,  the  ancient  Boiiian  and  Afoorish 
harbour  adjoining  the  plain  to  the  AV.  of  the  Kasha  Hill,  and  near 
the  industrial  suburb  close  to  the  station,  is  now  choked  with  the 
deposits  of  the  Oued  .Salii'l  (ji.  251).  The  uiiiier  part  of  the  Kasha 
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Mill  to  (hf  X.,  aliove  the  now  Fronch  ciiiarters,  is  tlio  VHh  buVuwne 
or  Kal.ylian  quarter  i I'l.  A,  H,  1,-2),  whose  red-tiled  stone  huts 
resemble  those  of  the  villa^res  of  (treat  Kahvlia  (p.  202).  A seeond 
native  quarter,  the  Faiihoiin/  f/e.s  Cint/-Fontainex  (IM.  It  ('  1) 
lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  between  the  two  hills.  ’ ’ ’ 

The  environs  of  l!ou«;ie,  owinjr  to  the  eopious  winter  rainfall 
(p.  17(1),  are  remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  vegetation  and  their 
splendid  timber.  'I’he  town  is  most  beautiful  in  spring,  when  the 
gardens  don  their  freshest  verdure  and  the  terraces  and  slopes  are 
gorgeously  carpeted  with  bougainvilleas.  In  winter  the  blue  bav 
contrasts  most  pietures(|uely  with  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Idttfe 
Kahylia  (ji.  2()(i). 

one  (I).ii(lielli),  was  prol.al.ly 

" nknoun  ""  its  Punic  name 

s unknown  In  the  Homan  ])crio(l,  under  tlie  name  of  Saldm-.  it  was 

(lit,  principal  town  on  the  hay.  Its  prc.sent  name  (Ital.  and  Span  Witiia) 

the  Ycinity  in  the  loth  century.  The  town  attained  its  brief  prime  in 
th(  middle  afies,  and  was  one  of  the  most  Hourishiiifr  of  the  minor  Moorish 
principalities  when  under  the  sway  of  the  l/amn,arfH^g  (wW-Uoi)  fu-M- 

I i .rthe'’ VeneH-^''  (P- 270).  I’he  Pisans,  the  (lenoese, 

an.l  the  \ enetians  had  their  factories  here.  Wax  heinir  the  chief  exnort 

the  Preneh  stiH  rail  their  wax-candles  IwtK/irx  (originallv,  in  Ital  can- 
• <■1.;  d,  Hufrui).  From  the  loth  cent,  down  to  the  French  oeeu  .atiotiV 
duriiif;  the  .Spanish  perioil  (1.010-55),  when  it  afforded  an  asvliim  to  Kmi) 
(harleH^  on  his  retreat  from  .Mfjeria  (1.5H ; comp.  p.  221)  it  wo," ‘a 

the' hli'To. ’r""'  ‘I'o  barharesque  pirates.  The  recent  improvement  of 
the  harbour  is  expected  to  revive  the  ancient  ]irosperity  of  the  place. 

'I'he  finest  medijeval  building  in  the  town  is  the  dilaiiidafed 
Porte  Sarrasine  (PI.  0,  2;  Arabic  B/ih  rl-Bahar.  .sea-<rate) 
jirobably  a relic  ot  (ho  town-walls  erected  bv  the  governor  En- 
NTisr,  in  1()(!7,  extending  along  (he  top  of  (he  (wo  ireadlands,  up 

to  the  Plateau  des  Ruines  (p.  2().''m. 

.Since  the  Kith  cent,  (he  bay  has  been  commanded  by  (he  Kasha 
( 1.  R,  3),  a for(i(ira(ion  of  (he  .Spanish  period,  and  (he  ruinous 
(originally  Turkish  ?)  Fort  A/al  ebluater  (PI.  T),  2,  3)  on  the  rockv 
suminit  of  the  Ilridja  Hill,  lioth  are  now  barracks  (no  adm.). 

The  Harbour,  exposed  to  the  infrequent  X.  and  X.E.  winds 
only,  one  of  (he  ‘least  bad’  in  Algeria,  .and  now  acres  in  area 
was  improved  in  190.0-9  by  the  extension  of  (he  Jeter  Ahd  el- 
Aarfer  (PI.  D,  3;  a line  point  of  view),  by  the  formation  of  a quav 
at  the  Pointe  de  la  Kasha,  and  by  the  construction  of  (he  Jeter  j'li 
Lan/e,  an  outer  breakwater,  .52.5  yds.  long. 

The  town  is  entered  from  (he  harbour  either  bv  the  Roul  des 
Cinq-Fontaines  (Pl.C,  2,  1)  or  by  the  Rue  de  la  Alarine  (Pl.C,  2) 
and  Rue  Duvivier,  all  ascending  to  the  Rue  Trezel.  From  (he 
railway-station  we  ascend  to  (he  Place  de  PArsenal  bv  the  Rampe 
of  that  name  (PI.  A,  R,  2).  ' * 

The  Rt-K  TiikzKi.  (PI.  R,  C,  2),  whirl)  ascends  to  the  .S.5V.  from 
the  lower  ground  to  the  Kasha  Hill,  is  the  only  fairly  animated  street 
Baedekkr’s  Mediterranean.  17 
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ill  the  (own.  On  (lie  li'I'l  is  (lie  Hold  <li’  I’///."  iJ’l.:?;  O.  2),  wliicli 
contains  a tew  antiquities,  includinjr  a Konian  mosaic  (Occamis  and 
the  Nereids)  found  near  the  liosjiital.  Tlie  Fountain  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  has  a hexagonal  column  with  a Roman  inscrijition 
in  three  parts  recording  the  building  of  the  aqueduct  (p.  2()2). 

The  Place  Gukydon  (Pl.B,  2,  3),  tlie  focus  of  traflic,  named 
after  Admiral  Gueydon  (governor  of  Algeria,  1870-3),  and  adorned 
with  a Mo7iument  (a  genius  in  bronze),  affords  a splendid  *Yiew 
of  the  bay  from  the  parapet. 

From  the  Rue  Trezel  we  cross  the  Place  de  PArsenal  (PI.  B,  2) 
and  ascend  the  Rue  Fatima  to  the  bootlis  of  the  Kahyliaa  Marled 
and  to  the  Kabylian  quarter,  the  chief  boast  of  which  is  the  pretty 
Mosepie  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  completed  in  1902.  Close  by  is  the  J\aie 
Fovka.  (PI.  A,  2),  the  substructions  of  which  are  ancient. 

Fori  Barral  (Pl.B,  2;  formerly  Fort  Moti.'i.sa),  to  the  E.  id' 
the  Rue  du  Gouraya  (]).2(i5),  dates  from  the  Spanish  jieriod.  Behind 
tlie  Hbpital  Civil  are  the  Ciierties  Fomaine.'i  (Pl.B,  1;  509ft.), 
wliich  liave  been  frequently  altered.  These  and  a few  fragments 
of  (he  .Folium  Town  Wall.'i  are  the  sole  memorials  of  antiquity. 

The  Rampc  des  Spahis  (Pl.B,  2,  1)  descends  to  the  Cinij-Fon- 
laines  (Pl.C,  1),  a IMauro-Turkish  fountain  in  the  valley,  whence 
the  Chemin  de  Bridja  leads  to  the  Porte  du  Cimetih'e  (Pl.C,  1), 
(111'  town-gate  on  the  Bridja  Hill. 

A charming  walk  is  afforded  by  the  road  from  the  gate  just 
named,  passing  the  Jewi.di  Burial  Ground  (PI.  D,  1),  and  descend- 
ing in  windings  through  olive  and  carob  groves  and  ruins  of  old 
fortilications,  to  the  beautiful  Arise  de  Sidi-Yahia.  Thence,  at 
till'  liinc-kiln  and  cement-works,  we  may  either  turn  to  the  right 
and  go  through  the  tunnel  under  Fort  Abd  el-.Kader  (p.  263)  back 
to  the  harbour,  or  we  may  follow  the  coast-road  (p.  265)  leading 
to  the  E.  to  the  bay  of  J^es  Aiguades. 


The  "Excuksidx  to  Cape  Cakhox  (there  and  back  3'/._,-4  hrs.) 
is  best  made  on  foot  or  by  mule  (3  fr.,  attendant  1 fr.).  "NVe  leave 
the  town  by  the  Porte  du  Cimetiere  and  follow  the  rough  road  to 
the  N.  E.,  jiassing  (on  the  left)  the  CathoJie  Cemetery  (PI.  C,  H,  1), 
and  ascending  amidst  rich  vegetation  on  tlie  E.  slope  of  Jehel 
Gouraya  (p.  265). 

Passing  the  ])leasant  path  which  diverges  to  the  I’etit  Phare 
(482  ft.)on  Cape  BouaJe,  we  soon  reach  the  V aU.ee  dc.s-  Biiiye.'f, 
whence  we  look  down  on  the  peaceful  H/nsr  de.s  Aiyuaden  (p.  26.5), 
and  the  (1  hr.)  I'ic  de.s  Bluye.s,  on  whose  steej)  rocky  slopes  we 
may  often  see  monkeys  di.sjiorting  themselves  (com]i.  p.  171).  .lust 
beyond  the  short  rock-tunnel,  where  the  road  ends,  wc  obtain  a 
sujierb  **View  of  Cape  Carbon  (722  ft.),  whose  limestone  itreci- 
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picos , (Icsppiuliii"  sheer  on  every  side,  are  crowned  with  a sema- 
phore and  the  old  lighthouse.  AVe  cross  the  low  saddle  bctw'cen 
the  Ame  des  Salines  (see  below)  on  the  left  and  the  bay  bounded 
by  Cape  Carbon  and  the  Cape  Noir  (p.  130)  on  the  right,  and  asrend 
past  the  Old  IJf/hihoiise  to  the  (20  min.)  * Semaphore,  from  whose 
flat  roof  we  have  a splendid  survey  of  the  bay  and  of  the  bold  roast 
of  Great  Kabylia  as  far  as  the  He  Pisan  (p.  130). 
rfl  From  the  saildle  just  mentioned  a path  descends  to  the  New 
Liflhthonse  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Carbon. 

The  t)oaiitiful  new  *t’oA8T  Hoad  leads  round  the.  Anse  de  Sidi-Vahia 
(|i.  passinpr  the  marabout  of  that  name  ami  the  large  quarries  and 

skirting  the  abrupt  slopes  of  Cape  liouak  (p.  2(51).  It  pierces  the  point  of 
the  eapp  by  means  of  a short  tunnel,  and  ends,  beyond  the  old  pumping- 
works,  at  the  *An8e  des  Aigiiades.  Its  extension  to  the  new  light- 
house at  ('a|)e  Carbon  is  projeeted.  — When  the  sea  is  calm  we  may  row 
from  the  harbour  of  Bougie  (1-5  fr. ; bargain  necessary),  past  Cape  Bouak 
and  through  the  Roche  PercSe  at  Cape  Carlion,  to  the  Avse  and  the  Poiiite 
dee  Salines,  with  the  (Irotte  Ste.  Anne.  On  the  return  we  inaj'  for 
variety  land  in  the  Anse  des  Aignades  and  walk  back  to  Bougie  by  the 
coast-road. 

The  asci'nt  of  Jebel  Gouraya  (21()r)  ft.)  takes  2-2'/2  brs.  on 
foot  or  1^/4  hr.  by  mule  (3  fr.,  and  fee  of  1 fr.).  AVe  first  follow 
the  line  du  Gouraya  and  Chemin  du  Gouraya.  or  else  a road  on  the 
Bridja  Hill  above  the  Fanhonrtj  des  Cini/-Fo)daines,  to  the  Forte 
du  Grand  Ravin  (PI.  B,  1).  A steep  road  ascends  thence  in  wind- 
ings, through  underwood,  to  the  Plateau  des  Pnines,  where  there 
is  a P^nitencier  for  military  convicts.  Hence  a path  leads  in 
'/.>  hr.  to  the  small  Firrt  du  Gonratja,  within  which  is  the  shrine 
of  Lalla  Gouraya.  Vic  then  ascend  to  the  right,  round  the  fort, 
to  the  cairn  on  the  Vi.  peak,  where  we  are  re%vardt‘d  with  a charm- 
ing view  of  the  bay,  the  lower  Sahel  valley,  the  coast  of  Great 
Kabylia  as  far  as  Cape  Sigli  (p.  130),  and  .Tebel  .\rbalou  (p.  262). 

Kxcnrsion  to  Tondja  (carr.  20-30  fr.),  and  drive  vik  Taourirt-Igbil  to 
Aza::<ja  (and  Fort-National),  see  pp.  2(52,  2(51. 


42.  From  Bougie  through  the  Chabet  el- 
Akra  to  Setif. 

72  M.  Road.  Motor-omnibus  (p.  262)  from  Bougie  at  6 a.  m.,  in  7>/^ 
brs.  (to  Kerrata.  dejeuner  station,  in  4^/4  brs.);  from  Setif  at  7 a.  m.,  in 
BV-jhrs. ; fare  25  fr.  20  or  12  fr.  20  c.  (to  Kerrata  11  or  4 fr.);  luggage  at 
the  rate  of  10  fr.  per  100  kilos  (220  lbs.)  for  every  100  kiloinfetres  (62  M.). 
Also  a diligence  to  Kerrata,  both  from  Bonprie  and  from  Sdtif:  from 
Bougie  at  3.30  a.  m.,  in  7'/...  brs..  from  SiHif,  at  5 a.  in.,  in  6 brs.  (allow- 
ing an  hour  for  lunch  at  Kerrata,  11-12);  fare  for  the  whole  journi'y 
15  fr.  (intcrieur  8 fr.).  Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  unattractive  drive 
from  Kerrata  to  S<5tif,  where  there  is  direct  correspondence  in  the 
direction  of  Constantine  and  Biskra  only,  or  w'ho  are  bound  for  Djidjelli. 
will  return  at  once  from  Kerrata  to  Bougie.  — Private  carr.  from  one  of 
the  hirers  at  Bougie  (p.  2(52)  to  Setif  about  100-140  fr.  (or  to  Kerrata  aml 
back  50-60  fr.).  Motor-ear  at  A'ogelwcitb’s  (p.  2(52)  '/.j  fr.  per  kilometre. 
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Ciirr.  from  Setif  to  Bougie  120,  lialf-C]U‘ii  (calaffe'i  loofr. : it  is  ])ossil)le 
to  drive  all  the  way  in  one  day,  hut  in  the  reverse  direction  (Bougie 
to  Setif)  it  is  host  to  spend  a night  at  Oued-Marsa  or  Kerrata. 

The.  road  skirts  the  gulf  of  Bougie  (ji.  130)  all  the  way  to  the  deep 
depression  of  the  Agrioun  Valley.  Between  Bougie  and  Kerrata  it  jia.sses 
tlirough  the  finest  scenery  of  Little  Kabylia  or  I’ctite  Kahi/lir,  a wooded 
hill-region,  thinly  peojiled  hy  Berber  tribes.  The  Chuhir  drft  Bohors.  the 
higher  mountains,  unlike  those  of  the  Jurjura  (p.  2r)8),  rise  but  little  over 
the  intermediate  hills.  The  Chabet  el-Akra  is  the  grandest  mountain- 
defile  in  Algeria. 

Bougie,  see  p.  262.  The  Eoao  leads  tlirough  the  suburh  at 
tlie  station  and  then  to  the  S.W.  across  the  jdain  of  tlie  Oaed  Srir 

(p.  2.’)2). 

Passing  through  the  featureless  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oued  Sohel  (p.  2.51),  we  obtain  retrospects,  growing  liner  as  we 
advance,  of  Bougie  and  Cape  Bouak  and  tlien  of  Ca|)e  Noir  and 
Cape  Carbon  also.  We  soon  reach  the  vine-clad  cuast-])lain  on  the 
verge  of  the  wooded  hills  of  TAtlle  Kahglia,  where  the  cork-oak 
ahounds,  and  for  a time  turn  away  from  the  sea. 

Halfway  bctw’cen  Bougie  and  Cajic  Aokas  the  coast-plain  nar- 
rows. High  above  the  rocky  shore  the  road  mounts  a s])ur  of  the 
Beni  J\fi7)H)ii)i  r>jo7(a  Hfis.,  and  then  the  (lO'/a  M.)  Pointe  Tiehi, 
an  otl'shoot  of  the  Beni  Aiiiroii.s  hills,  beyond  which  it  descends,  in 
view  of  the  jiicturescpie  Cape  .\okas  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Cavallo  (p.  267),  into  the  vine-clad  valley  of  the  Chieil  Djenida. 
At  the  (12'/2  M.'i  hridge  over  the  stony  bed  of  tin'  stream,  we  ob- 
serve up  the  valley  the  Beni  Sli7nnne  JMi.i.  (4160  ft.)  and  those 
of  Be7ii  Bon  A'issi,  with  the  lofty  Jeiiel  Inionle/ddonr  (57 loft.). 

Beyond  the  Djemaa  valley  begins  one  of  the  linest  parts  of  the 
coast.  'I’lie  hills  again  come  down  close  to  the  shore.  The  road 
passes  the  handsome  Villa  Poizat,  with  its  great  wine-cellars,  and 
crosses  the  wild  ()7ied  Ziionn.  On  the  slope  above  the  torrent  is 
a pretty  farm-dwelling,  nestling  among  cucaly))ti,  bananas,  and 
bamboos.  We  next  round  the  (Yrne  d^Aok’Os  (loltlfl.),  precijiitous 
all  round,  and  come  to  a bend  in  the  road  at  (15  M.)  Ca2)e  Aokas. 
where  we  have  a beautiful  *View  of  the  whole  bay. 

.fust  before  the  village  of  Oned-^Iai'sa,  6 min.  beyond  the 
cape,  is  the  ]>rettily  situated  little  Hoi.  dn  Cap  Aokas  (R.  2^/.r'S. 
B.  1.  dej.  or  1).  S'/^fr.,  quite  good).  The  ro.ad  now  enters  the  broad 
coast-plain  between  the  Oned  ]\fa)'sa  and  the  Oued  .Vgrioun,  lately 
brought  under  cultivation,  overlooked  by  the  Beni  Ifassai/i  ^fts. 
(4567  ft.),  and  still  showing  a few  vestiges  of  the  primieval  Poi'fd 
(rAclxril,  a swanqiy  region  notorious  for  malaria. 

We  cross  the  f)7(ed  Bidi  Peliane  and  ]uiss  the  village  of  that 
nan’e,  with  its  kuhba  shaded  by  venerable  trees.  A double  tunnel 
under  the  bed  of  the  torrential  Oned  Sidi  Besgonn  next  brings  us 
to  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Oned  Agrionn. 

22  M.  Bo7ik  ei-Tetime  (Hot.  des  Yoyageurs,  dej.  fr.,  poor). 
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thfi  Monday  market  of  tlie  I5cni  Hassain,  lies  on  a low  liill  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Agrioun  valley.  The  road  ascends  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  valley,  Hanked  witli  cork-trees  and  beautiful  underwood. 

The  road  to  Djidjelli  diverges  at  the  3Gth  kilometre-stone 
(22*/,,  M.)  to  the  left  from  the  Setif  road. 

The  beautiful  Djiojki.i.i  Road  (fiom  Rougie  COM.;  luutor-oiuuibus 
daily,  fare  14  fr.  30  or  lo^r.  30  c. ; diligeiiee  daily  at  5 a.  in.,  in  the  reverse 
direetion  at  4 a.  in.,  in  12  lira.,  fare  10  or  7 fr. ; provisions  should  he  taken 
for  the  journeyl  eontinues  to  skirt  the  hay  of  Bougie,  passing  at  places 
through  line  old  forest  of  cork-trees,  pines,  etc.,  thickly  overgrown  with 
creepers.  It  crosses  the  Oued  Agrioun  beyond  the  3Cth  kilometre-stone 
and  the  Oued  Boulzuzeue,  and  then  returns,  to  the  N.E.,  to  the  coast. 

Near  the  42^1  kilometre-stone  (2C  M.)  begin  the  *Uru>tdes  ^(duiges,  a 
series  of  hold  clilTs,  extending  along  the  coast  for  II/4  M.,  through  which 
the  road  is  tunnelled  at  places.  Fine  view  of  the  bay  behind  ns,  as  far 
as  Jebel  Gouraya.  We  next  skirt  two  secluded  bays,  separated  by  Jebel 
Afocrer  (473  ft.),  pass  the  I'ointe  ZUimu  { fX.),  and  cross  the  Oued 

Ziamu. 

32  M.  Ziama  consists  of  a group  of  settlers’  dwellings  near  the 
site  of  (Jhoba,  a Roman  seaport,  where  there  are  still  considerable  remains 
of  the  Roman  town-walls,  of  baths  dating  from  IhC  A.  1).,  and  of  the 
Byzantine  ramparts. 

Beyond  the  dirt's  of  I'ohde  Mavgourin  (hotel),  off  which  rises  the  rocky 
islet  of  that  name,  we  come  to  (87'/a  M.)  the  mouth  of  the  Oued  Guclil 
or  J)(ir  el-Oued.  near  the  stalactite  Groiteg  de  Mangourin  or  de  Iktr  el- 
Oued,  discovered  in  1901.  The  chief  grotto,  IC.'i  yds.  long  and  1C  ft.  high, 
is  liglited  with  acetylene  (adm.  1 fr.). 

Passing  several  caverns  on  the  coast,  we  next  skirt  the  small  Ange  de 
Taza,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oued  Taza,  wliich,  farther  up,  has  carved  out 
a grand  defile  through  the  S.  margin  of  Jebel  Taounnurt  (2r>4C  ft.).  Partly 
through  cuttings  and  tunnels,  the  road  now  leads  to  (ll'/a  M-)  the  village 
of  Vavedlo,  near  Cape  Cavallo  (p.  1.30),  the  K.  limit  of  the  bay  of  Bougie. 
Near  it  are  large  granite-quarries. 

Off  the  rocky  coast  lie  on  the  left  the  islets  of  Grand  anil  Petit 
Caenllo  (p.  131).  .')0'/.j  M.  Monfuiyne  or  Ayadie  is  the  onl}'  European 

settlement  on  this  jiart  of  the  coast.  A little  beyond  the  Oued  h'iggir  a 
road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  Rag  Afla  (p.  131).  Our 
road  skirts  the  wooded  flanks  of  Jebel  Meg  Ritan  or  Mezritave  (1294  ft.), 
and  at  thu  Ange  el- Raida  sweeps  round  to  the  S.,  inland.  Eastl)',  passing 
the  small  Ange  deg  Reni-Ca’id  (see  below),  it  reaches  the  Porte  de  Bougie, 
the  W.  gate  of  — 

CO  M.  Djidjelli  ((.'afe  de  France,  R.  2 fr.,  d(5j.  or  1).  2 fr.,  quite  good; 
pop.  I'llOO,  incl.  5000  Mohammedans),  a poor  seaport,  consisting  mainly  of 
two  streets  planfed  with  tine  jilane-trees.  This  was  the  ancient  Igilyili, 
once  an  important  mart  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  in  the  middte  ages 
long  retained  its  trade  as  the  seat  of  a Genoese  factory,  but  after  its 
occupation  by  Horuk  Barbarossa  (p.  221)  became  a mere  den  of  jiiratcs. 
The  small  Harbour,  open  towards  the  E.,  and  inadequately  sheltered  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.  sides,  admits  lighters  and  tishing-boats  only.  On  the 
adjacent  C'rique  de  I'Ouegt  rise  the  Citadel  and  the  I’oudriere,  an  old 
fort.  At  the  Viyie,  the  clock-tower  on  the  niughbouring  aloe-clad  hill, 
we  enjoy  a charming  view  of  the  hill-region  around,  noted  in  sjiring  for 
its  gorgeous  wealth  of  flowers,  backed  by  Jebel  Reddertg  (3153  ft.)  to  the 
E.  and  by  the  inland  hills  of  Little  Kabylia.  To  the  W.  of  the  town, 
particularly  on  the  headland  between  the  Anse  des  Beni-Ca'id  and  the 
Anse  el-Kalaa  (see  above),  are  many  liinic  Rock'  Tombg,  now  empty. 

A highroad  leads  from  Djidjelli  to  (l2'/jM.)  F.l-Miliu,  (SI'/*  M.)  Collo 
(p.  131),  and  (95V2  M.)  Robertville  (p.  303;  motor-omnibus  in  10  hrs.,  fare 
25  fr.  30  or  20  fr.  30  c.);  another  via  (CC  .M.)  Mila  (Hot.  du  Commerce, 
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U.  2 t'r.,  ddj.  or  i).  2 I'r.,  tolerable),  the  Roman  Mileum  (with  an  interesting, 
well-preserved  Byzantine  town-wall),  to  (102V-2  OoustmUine  (p.  297). 
— Railway  via  El-Milia  and  Mila  to  Constantine  projeeted. 

The  Setif  Koau  ascciuls  {rradually  to  tlie  8.,  on  llic  loft  hank 
of  the  wooded  Agrioun  valley,  at  the  E.  ha.se  of  the  hills  of  the 
Beni  Hassain  (p.  200).  On  the  opjiosite  hank,  on  (he  slope  of  the 
linely  shaped  Jcbel  Beni  Bon  Yons.'ief  (3U01  ft.),  runs  the  new 
mineral  railway  of  Tadergount  (see  helow).  '2b  IM.  Au^  Den.c- 
Fontaines  (about  410  ft.;  inn). 

The.  road  ascends  more  steeply,  high  above  (he  river-bed.  At 
a bend  just  before  the  43rd  kilometre-stoue  we  have  a splendid 
survey  of  the  central  Agrioun  valley,  enclosed  in  a scinicircle  by 
the  lofty  and  barren  crests  of  the  Cliaine  des  Bahors.  The  road 
then  descends  to  the  8.W.  into  the  valley  again.  To  the  left  we 
look  into  the  lateral  valley  of  the  (hied  Tiraz,  with  the  iron-glance 
mines  of  Taderguuni,  on  the  slope  of  Jehel  Beni  Felka'i  (4452  ft.). 
Wild  oleanders  abound  in  the  bed  of  the  Agrioun.  On  the  wayside 
arc  several  Kabylian  huts  with  orange  and  tig-gardens. 

Beyond  the  49th  kilometre-stone  we  see,  high  above  us,  on  the 
right,  Beni-lsmciil  or  Bma'd,  a mission-house  of  the  White  Fathers 
(p.  247)  called  after  the  tribe  of  that  name,  placed  near  a waterfall 
between  .Tcbel  Imouleutaour  ^p.  2(50)  mdJebid,  Takuucht  (6221  ft.). 

Beyond  the  50th  kilointdrc-stoiie  (31  M.)  two  massive  pillars  of 
rock  mark  the  lower  end  (about  590  ft.)  of  the  **Chabet  el-Akra, 
the  grand  ‘ravine  of  death’  {F  M.  long),  between  the  bold  and  partly 
bush-clad  Jurassic  rocks  of  Jcbel  Takoucht,  on  the  W.,  and  Jebei 
Adrar  Aniidlal  (5817  ft.)  and  Kef  Bandek,  on  theE.  An  inscription 
on  the  rock  to  the  right  records  the  construction  of  the  extremely 
costly  road  (1863-70).  Monkeys  (p.  171)  are  sometimes  seen  on 
the  hill-sides. 

A’ear  the  54th  kiloniMrc-stone  (33*/.2  M.)  the  road  crosses  the 
stream,  which  dashes  over  huge  rocks  far  below  the  bridge,  whence 
we  have  a line  view  down  the  valley.  About  ’/,j  M.  farther  the  valley 
.again  contracts  to  a narrow  deJile.  An  inscription  on  a slab  of 
rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  recalls  the  first  march  of  French 
troops  through  the  gorge  (1864).  In  the  foreground  rises  a great 
rocky  cone  called  the  *Pain  de  Bucre  (Arabic  Drd-Kalatri), 
appaiamtly  closing  the  valley,  i’assing  some  strange  rock-dis- 
locations, with  vertical  strata,  we  reach  (35’/.2  IM.)  the  uiiper  end  of 
the  gorge. 

37'/2  I'l-  Kerrata  (1575  ft.;  Rot.  du  Chabet,  R.,  dej.,  1).,  each 
2‘/2-4  fr.,  very  fair;  lirit.  de  Kerrata,  humble;  Tues.  market),  a 
village  ol  the  Beni  dierit’i  tribe,  lies  in  a bleak  hill-]dain,  adjoining 
the  stony  8.  slope  of  the  Chaine  ties  Balmrs. 

]' ROiM  Kkri!.\t.\  via  A I n- A HESS  A TO  Setif,  3-1  M..  [ilinisaiitor,  liv  call', 
or  cycli'.  tliiiii  till'  main  roiul  \ i\  Kl-Onrii'ia,  |iJotii'iiliirly  in  the  I’l'versn 
(liri'ctiMii.  This  nnol  Inavi-s  llm  hiphrnml  near  (STj  .M.;  the  numtli  of  tlie 
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One'd  Atteba,  one  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Agrioiiii,  ascends  its  vulley,  and 
crosses  a pass  to  (17'/a  M-)  A'in-Talaouart.  Here  to  the  rif^lit  diverges 
the  so-called  lioute  des  Caravaiisirails  to  the  little  town  of  A'in-Roint 
(;t806  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  Jt'hpl  Anini  (5213  ft.),  noted  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  and  to  the  snlphur-haths  of  llammam-Guergour  or  Sidi  el-Djoitdi, 
in  the  Massif  de  ilueryottr,  which  were  already  known  to  the  Itoinans. 
h’rom  Al'n-Talaouart  our  roail  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  ascends  past  the 
(20‘/2  M-)  village  of  Ahi-Abessn  (361i>  ft. ; Hot.  Copel)  to  the  saddle  (-lOlP  ft.) 
I>etwcen  Jebsl  Meyriss  (57(M)  ft.)  and  Malrona  (Km!)  ft.).  Descending 

to  the  Oin‘d  lion  Selliim  (p.  251)  the  road  here  rejoins,  a little  hefon^ 
(3i>  M.)  Fsrinatou  (see  helow),  the  main  road  to  (31  M.)  Setif. 

The  liitrhroail  asceiuls  out  of  the  .\<rriouii  valley,  soon  ofl'eriii^ 
a ■'limpse  of  Jebel  Bdhor  ((i’)?;')  ft.)  on  the  hTt,  and  mounts  in 
wimliiifr.s,  to  the  S.E.,  throu<rh  a once  wooded  hill-region  to  the 
(48  .M.)  Tiz!  N'Bec.har  (:^910  ft.),  l'/4  M.  helow  the  large  Herber 
village  of  I'ukitiiniit  (;J448  ft.),  and  2 M.  to  the  W.  of  A'iit  el-IIanula, 
a village  noted  for  its  mineral  water,  known  as  ‘eau  de  Takitount’. 
W’e  descend  from  the  pass  to  M.)  Amnucha  (Ifdt.  des  N'oya- 

geurs,  dej.  3'/2  I'l'-),  Ihc  upper  valley  of  the  Agrioun. 

A road  leads  to  the  8.  E.  from  .\moucha  to  (7‘/-2  M.)  P6rigotville, 
the  chief  village  in  the.  Canton  de  Takitount,  on  the  Oued  A'iii-Kebira. 
It  lies  on  the  site  of  the  small  Homan  town  of  Satafls.  'I'he  school-yard 
contains  a few  antiquities.  Diligence  vi\  Kl-Onricia  (see  helow)  to  if 
(p.  271). 

As  the  road  ascends  we  have  another  view  of  Jehel  Hahor.  It 
winds  up  to  the  S.  to  the  (otl'/s  Truiet  et-Tinr  (380(5  ft.),  a 
|)ass  on  the  N'.  margin  of  the  plateau  of  Setif  (p.  271)  commanding 
line  views,  ainl  then  descends  to  (tid'/j  .M.)  Kl-Oitrifid  (3543  ft.), 
a village  near  the  head  of  the  (hml  liou  Sellmn  valley  (p.  251), 
with  a few  vineyards.  (58  M.  bWniaton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
of  that  name. 

72  M.  Setif,  see  p.  271. 


43.  Prom  Algiers  to  Constantine  via  Beni- 
Mansour,  Setif,  and  El-Guerrah. 

288‘/j  M.  Hailway  i.eomp.  p.  17.3).  Two  express  trains  daily  in  12'/4- 
hrs.  (fares  51  fr.  05,  37  fr.  10.  27  fr.  85  c.),  one  in  the  morning  (with 
dining-ear),  the  otlier  in  the  evening  (sleeping-herth  15  fr.  extra).  FI- 
Cliie.rrah  is  the  junction  for  Biskra  (H.  II);  J^e  Khroub  for  Bona  (H.  18) 
and  .Souk-Ahras  (and  Tunis;  HH.  19,  51).  Hailway  Hestanrants  at  Bouira, 
Beni-Mansour,  Setif,  El-Unerrah,  anil  Le  Khrouh. 

From  .Vlgiers  to  (107  .M.)  Beiii-Mdiisimr,  see  K.  37.  The  train 
now  leaves  the  Sahel  valley  (p.  251),  enters,  to  the  S.,  the  valley 
of  the  Oued  Mdhrir.  and  passi's  through  a series  of  gorges  flanked 
with  blaekish  limestone  rocks,  between  the  hills  of  the  Beui  Abbes 
on  the  left  and  the  Beni  Mdnsour  on  the  right,  here  almost  un- 
inhabited. To  the  left  we  have  .i  final  gliinjise  of  the  .lurjura  range 
(p.  258)  behind  us. 
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115  M.  L('S  P(irt(‘H-dc-Fer,  the  lirst  statifn  in  the  ijroviiice  ol' 
Oonstantinc,  with  a Sunday  market,  lies  at  the  entranec  of  the  two 
passes  over  the  Cluiine  des  Bihan  (j)!.  of  hdb,  gate)  or  C/xdjet  es- 
Setif.  These  are  the  *Grande-lb)'te  (Arabie  Bdb  (d-K(d)ir), 
througli  which  flows  the  Oacd  Chebba,  the  main  branch  of  the  Oued 
Mahrir,  and  the  Petite- Porte  (Bdb  es-Berir),  the  ravine  of  its  trib- 
utary the  Oiied  Bou-Ketoun.  The  train  runs  through  the  former 
of  these  passes,  a grand  dclile,  wliere  the  rocks  arc  curiously 
stratified. 

125  M.  JShita  (1811  ft.)  lies  in  a bleak  plain  on  the  S.  margin 
of  the  C’halne  des  Biban.  The  train  now  ascends  ra])idly  to  the  S.K., 
between  Jebel  Mzita  (4813  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Jebel  ATe«/‘(Gl09  ft.) 
on  the  right,  to  (130  M.)  Mansoura  (2297  ft.),  a village  of  immi- 
grant peasants,  with  a sulphur-spring. 

Leaving  the  Chebba  valley,  we  next  pass,  to  the  E.,  through  a 
tunnel  of  2405yds.  (5  min.)  into  the  Medjoiui,  a lofty  and  unattrac- 
tive plain  on  the  N.  borders  of  the  Moidu  da  llodna  (sec  below). 

149  M.  Bordj-Bou-Arreridj  (3002  ft.;  Hot.  des  Voyageurs, 
unpretentious;  ])op.  3500,  incl.  many  Alsatian  settlers;  Wed. 
market),  a small  town  adjoined  by  a large  Berber  village. 

This  is  the  host  startiiig-])oiiit  for  the  highly  attractive  'I’ouk  to  Bor- 
SaAd.\,  whicl\  vies  in  interest  with  tlie  exenrsious  to  Figuig  (p.  201), 
Ghardaia  (p.  216),  and  Biskra  (p.  27i().  ^J'he  road  (78  M. ; diligence  at  4. .SO  a.  in., 
in  17  hrs.;  fare  10  fr.  10  or  6 Ir.  60  c. ; returning  from  Bou-Saada  at  5 p.m.) 
turns  to  the  S.  into  tlie  valley  of  the  Oacd  Ksob,  llankeil  on  the  AV.  and 
Ji.  hy  Jehfl  Goiirin  (.S400  ft.)  and  Jehel  Miiadid  (6112  ft.l.  The  stream, 
having  forced  a passage  through  the  Monts  du  llodna,  the  N.  borders  of  the 
lofty  steppe,  where  phosiihates  ahound,  is  afterwards  called  Oued  M'Sila 
and  falls  into  the  Chott  el-Hodna  (see  below).  In  the  E.  side-valley  of  the 
Oued  Ouredjiit,  2 M.  off  the  road,  and  8 M.  from  Bordj-Bou-Arreridj,  lies 
Lecourbe  or  Ouled-Atjla,  with  scanty  vestiges  of  the  Roman  Kquizetum  {?). 
On  the  8.  edge  of  Jebel  Maadid,  about  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  road,  or 
reached  from  Bordj-Bou-Arreridj  by  diligence  via  (19  M.)  Bordj-R'dir 
(very  poor  inn),  lie  the  extensive  ruins  (palaces,  minaret,  etc.)  of  the 
Berber  town  of  Katda  des  Beni- 1 lam  mad,  the  residence  of  the  Hammadites 
in  1001-90  (p.  263). 

At  (36  M.)  the  little  town  of  M'Sila  (1539  ft.;  Hot.  Duhoux,  Hot. 
Reyre,  both  poor)  we  reach  the  P/rtiue  (7?/  llodna,  avast  stopjie,  very  hot 
in  summer,  notable  for  its  almndance  of  game  ami  the  tliousands  of  camels 
which  browse  on  the  extensive  pastures.  We  cross  several  river-beds, 
where  curious  rose-shaped  crystals,  ‘roses  of  the  desert’,  are  ofti'ii  found, 
and  descend  gradually  past  several  artesian  wells  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Chott 
el-llodna  il312ft.),  a vast  salt-lake,  44  M.  long  and  broad  at  its 

widest  i)art,  whose  swampy  shores  are  enlivened  hy  countless  water-fowl. 
Between  this  lak(‘  and  Bon-Saada  we  pass  several  shifting  sand-hills. 

78  M.  Bou-SaAda  (1963  ft.;  cafes-hotels:  Bailly,  R.  2Vj-3,  B.  ^T-l, 
dej.  or  I).  2'/o-3,  i)ens.  from  5 fr.,  all  according  to  bargain;  ,\ragones; 
])op.  7000,  mostly  Arabs,  Mozahites,  as  to  whom  see  p.  216,  and  Jews), 
the  chief  scene  of  the  ‘lettres  familieres’  of  t’ol.  I’ein  ;p.  175)  and  for 
ages  a favotirite  resort  of  French  painters  of  Oriental  subjects,  is  most 
charmingly  grouped  round  the  Ka.sha  hill  (a  line  point  of  view).  The 
dates  of  its  little  *l*alni  Oasis  rival  those  of  the  Sahara.  Busy  Monday 
and  Tuesday  markets. 

An  important  caravan-route  (69'/...  M. ; diligence  every  other  day  in 
15  hrs.;  12  or  in  fr. ; provisions  necessary)  connects  Bou-Saiida  with  l>)tlfa 
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r’  •*'/-  Of  ««U-Sarula,  on  the 

Om.cl  Hou-6aada,  lies  the  zaouia  of  Kl-l/ainel,  a famous  seminary  for 
priests,  where  good  quarters  are  obtainable. 

r roui  Bou-Saada  to  Aut/taltu  see  pp,  251,  250. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.E.,  in  view  of  the  Hodna  Mts. 
(p.  LtO)  to  the  right,  crosses  several  attinents  of  the  Oiied  Ksob 
(p.  270),  and  passes  unimportant  stations. 

rr-  ft.).  Thence  to  the  X.E.  to  (1(!8  M.) 

rixln--  I ort/iit-nlle,  the  station  for  '/’ocfiiimlle  (Arabic  HtU  el- 
(hied)  8>/,  M.  to  theS.,  the  ancient  Roman  Thamalla,  with  remains 
ot  a Hyzantine  lortress,  and  beds  of  phosphate  near  it. 

On  the  left,  farther  on,  we  have  a view  of  the  Massif  de  Giier- 
(jour  (p.  2G9),  usually  snow-clad  in  winter.  We  then  enter  the  val- 
?.//  (p.  251).  17(J'/a  .M.  Ihmmam; 

\ i r y'/tdraa  de  SHif  one  of  the  granaries 

ot  Algeria,  but  often  bitterly  cold  in  winter. 

in  ‘V’  — Hotki.s  (comp.  p.  nt),  all 

» the  Rut  de^  Constantine:  U6t.  de  France.  R.  3V*-  C B VU  diM  V! 

\ . , omn.  ifr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  de  Paris.  ll  from  V*’,ld r*  U 
2 fr.  plain  but  quite  good;  Hot.  d' Orient,  similar  charges  — /ilasserie 

viT  \Vn  — OtMOKNCEs  to  Houyte,  to  /faminam-Oneraonr  (p  2(!<n 

via  Ain- Kona,  and  to  PeriyotvUle  (p.  2r,il).  '•'■/oor  ip. 

Mohammedans  and 

18()(»  .Jew.s),  on  one  of  the  highest  sites  in  Algeria,  stands  on  a sli.rht 
imiinencc  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station.  It  was  the  Sitifis  of  The 
Romans,  \yhich  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Manrc- 
tama  StUfemh  in  297  (comp.  p.  244),  but  after  the  irruption  of 
the  .Vrabs  it  lost  all  importance.  Horse-breeding  is  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  the  natives,  and  the  horse-races  are  famous. 

From  the  snbnrb  near  the  station  we  enter  the  town  through  the 
lorte  de  Comstaiitine.  Near  the  Forte  d’AIger,  in  the  Place  Xatio- 
nale,  adorned  with  a fountain,  rise  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  new 
Mosque.  In  the  Jardin  d’ Orleans,  outside  the  Forte  d’Abrer  are  a 
few  Roman  antiquities  (altars,  tombstones,  etc.).  The  old  Hvzantiiie 
lortress  with  its  eleven  lowers,  to  the  X.  of  the  town,  has  been  con- 
\erted  into  the  Quarfter  Mditaire.  Outside  the  Forte  de  Biskra 
where  the  M.yche  Arabe  is  held  daily,  lies  a large  Berber  VHlaae 
\\  ith  tliatchcfl  houses. 

si.I./of  Se  which  runs  na.st  the  K. 

Sicli  of  the  Jardin  d Orleans  (see  above),  about  I .M.  to  the  N W of  the 

a Tectai.Lnibir  'e  It""' ofl  ''o  (l'<>l"ilarly  called  'I’ombeau  de  s’cipion), 
the  hoelH?r  S V'la..  on  a basement  with  two  st.-ps,  one  of 

the  best-preserved  Roman  tombs  in  Algeria. 

From  Setif  through  the  Chahet  el  Ak-ra  to  Bougie,  see  R.  12. 

The  region  between  Setif  and  EI-Huerrah  is  one  of  the  dreariest 
in  .Algeria.  200  .M.  Chas.seloiip-Laubaf  (8445  ft.). 

210'/.,  M.  X7.  Arnaud  (8117  ft. ; Hot.  de  la  (iarT.  poor),  a small 
town  ot  2100  inhab.,  on  the  X.  border  of  the  barren  Blaine  des 
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EulmaSj  witli  its  small  salt-lakes,  contiiiueil  to  the  X.E.  by  the 
Platecm  dos  Shakh  (p.  274). 

The  E.kci'ksion  to  Djkmii.a,  lit  M.  to  the  K.  of  St.  Arnaud,  toilsome 
hut  very  repaying,  i.s  best  made  in  one  <lay,  as  there  are  no  good  niglit- 
quarters  on  tlie  route.  Wo  start  very  early,  l)y  mule,  carrying  a supply 
of  food.  Wo  follow  the  highroad  to  Silltiyue  (diligence  in  the  aft.)  as 
far  as  the.  (IL'  M.)  crossing  of  the  hridle-patli  from  Setif.  and  ride  tlienee 
to  tlic  N.E.  in  about  2 hrs.  to  Djemila,  a poor  Herl>er  village  on  a narrow 
and  lofty  plateau  amid  barren  mountains.  This  was  once  the  Itomaii 
t'uicul,  whose  ruins,  jiartially  excavated  of  late,  arc  the  tinest  memorials 
in  Algeria  of  the  late-Roman  epoch.  The  W.  entrance  to  the  forum  was 
the  Arch  of  UaracdUa.  a single  gateway  40  ft.  high,  of  the  year  210,  re- 
cently marred  by  a buttress  for  its  support.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  forum 
is  a Temple,  of  which  part  of  the  periholos  (55  by  37  yds.)  and  the  walls 
of  the  ceila  alone  survive.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  forum  are  remains  of  a 
Fountain.  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  ruins  of  Thermae. 
1’he  *Theatre,  which  originally  had  21  tiers  of  seats,  is  remarkable  for 
its  well-preserved  stage,  37  by  H yds.,  and  still  IS)  ft.  in  height,  the  front- 
wall  being  similar  to  that  of  Timgad  (p.  203)  or  of  Khamissa,  etc. 

220  M.  Kavarin,  (ill 70  ft.;  Arabic  Bir  el-Arldi)-,  228  M.  St. 
Donat  (2812  ft.),  on  the  lihninel  (p.  297). 

289  Af.  Mechia-Chdieandnn,  slation  for  Chdteaudun-dn  - 
likniiad  (2()2.‘)  ft.),  a .small  town  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  Setif  and 
Con.stanline  road,  with  a great  Thursday  cattle-market.  Near  it  are 
exten.sive  pastnre.s,  enlivened  in  summer  by  thousands  of  Sahara 
nomads  witli  their  herds  of  camels. 

2o0'jo  AI.  Oned-Seyuin-Tiderfinia  (2480  ft.),  in  the  Plaint  dt 
T(d(T(pnn,  where  the  neighbouring  garrisons  have  their  summer 
training.  It  is  the  station  for  (.o'/2  Al.)  the  little  town  of  Oiitd- 
Sryni/i  (2474  ft.),  on  the  river  of  that  name,  a tributary  of  the 
lihumel,  and  for  Oued-Athinenia,  with  the  splendid  thernue  of  the 
Koman  villa  of  rom))eianus,  and  Ain-Smara,  with  its  marble  quar- 
ries, two  villages  on  the  Setif  and  Eonstantine  road. 

'2(oAjc2  M.  El-Guerrah  (2412  ft.;  Kail.  Restaurant;  Hut.  de  la 
(fare,  K.  8,  1).  8'/2  fr.,  quite  good),  junction  of  the  line  froTii  Con- 
stantine to  Hatna  and  Biskra  (R.  44),  lies  on  thefV«)7//)  or  Gnerrah, 
one  of  th(!  sources  of  (he  Oued  Bou  Alerzoug  (see  below).  The  station 
occupies  an  istdated  site  on  a steppe  enclosed  by  barren  mountains. 
Extensive  view  to  tht'  S.W".  towards  Batna. 

The  Constantine  train  descends  to  the  N.E.  into  the  Onrd  Bon 
Alerzony  valley. 

271 '/2  M.  ( hded- Pahinonn  (22(14  ft. ; Rail.  Restaurant,  plain), 
around  which  are  many  megalithic  tombs. 

Fuom  Oci.ko-Haiimoiin  to  Ain’-BkYda  .and  KuKNeui.a.A,  1)1'/.,  M..  iianow- 
gaugc  line  in  tAlyO'U  hrs. ; faros  15  fr.  SO,  11  fr.  75.  S fr.  S5  c.  (change  at  Ain- 
HeYda).  'I'hc  line  traverses  a hilly  ste])pe.,  ascoudiug  to  the  S.E.  along  the 
Oued  lloii  M('rznug,  the  main  stream  of  which  is  called  Ouetl  A7eb  fart  her 
np.  7'/.jiM.  .S7(/«,s  (2523  ft.),  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  that  name, 
with  scanty  relics  ot  a forum-basilica  with  three,  halls.  Eeav  it  an?  a Roman 
and  n contemporaneous  Herher  burial-ground,  the  latter  containing  many 
dolmens  (p.  321)  and  also  remains  of  old  (]uarries.  lievoud  i20i;.,  M.)  .-ri/;. 
Fnkroun  (.3032  ft.)  we  ascend  rapidly  to  the  f'o/ (about  3tS0ft  ). 


to  Voiifitanthie. 


I-K  KllliOI'H. 
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wliio.h  crosses  one  of  the  olfshoots  of  the  Plateau  ties  Shakh  (i).  27  n.  ii  \I 
Wj/frohM-t  (3011  ft. ; Arahic,  Um  et  liuatjhi),  nt  tlie  S.  liase  of  Jebel  sidi 
ic  gneiss  (oIvJl  ft.;  with  arpentiferous  lead-mines).  The  line  runs  to  the  V 
across  an  upland  plain  where  mins  abound. 

f)#  M.  Ain-Beida  (.saoT  ft.;  Hot.  d’Orient,  Hot.  de  Paris,  hoth  rustic • 
pop.  2100),  in  the  territory  of  the  Jlaructan,  a lar;te  Herhcr  trihe  ditfer- 
luK  but  slightly  from  Aralis,  is  the  starting-point  of  a road  (diligence  in 
II  hrs.;  railway  under  construction)  via  (20  M.)  J/M/ana  to  (r)2'/o  M.) 
(p.  'V\h',  Jnrdin  Public  contains  several  Roniaii  inscriptions 

I'rom  Ain-Ueida  the  lino  turns  to  the  S.W.  towards  tlie  simrs  of  the 
Aurin  Mts.  (p.  278).  Stations  unimportant.  72'/.,  M.  Turf,  near  the  sall- 
works  of  the  great  salt-lake  (luraet  et-Tarf  {iVPA  H.).  Far  to  the  left  rises 
■lebeL  lafrciit,  rich  in  phosphates.  82  M.  Bayhai  (2011  ft.),  on  the  Oued 
IbiyhiH,  formerly  nayai,  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Donatists  in 
the  Jth  cent,  ('rtiamiigadi  being  the  other,  p.  280),  where  in  :t<H  a council 
of  210  Hoiiatist  bishops  was  bold,  but  after  the  12tb  cent,  it  fell  to  deeav. 
the  only  memorial  of  it.s  ancient  importance  is  the  ruinous  Knar  Buahai 
a H^zantine  fortress  (built  in  the  time  of  .liistinian,  after  .520),  3t>0  by 
.i.i.)  yds.,  with  2.)  towers.  On  the  X.W.  side  is  a castle  dominated  by  a 
keej)  81  ft.  high.  — The  line  then  winds  up  to — ^ 

Ol'/i  M.  Khenchela(3730  ft.;  Hot.  de  France,  Hot.  du  Square,  both 
pooO,  a little  town  of  2900  inhab.,  once  the  Roman  Masr/ilu,  the  kev  of 
the  h.  passes,  and  still  the  starting-point  of  important  caravan-routes 

to  the  Sahara.  It  carries  on  a thriving  art-industry  (manufacture  of  trin- 
kets, etc.)  and  holds  a busy  Tuesday  market.  'I  he  Roman  ruins  were 
swept  avyay  when  the  present  town  was  foundeil  about  1800;  but  there 
IS  a small  collection  of  antiquities  (conservator  .\I.  Catalogue). 

Road  to  Tiingad,  Lambe.se,  and  liatna.  see  p.  280.  From'  that  road 
another  diverges  to  the  left  to  (I'/a  M.)  Ain-d- llummuin  (about  .3910  ft  ) 
prettily  situated  in  the  wooded  valley  of  the  brook  of  that  name  with 
a hot  chalybeate  spring  (1.58o  Falir.).  'Phis  was  the  Ayuae  Unviamte  of  the 
Konians,  whose  *'I hcnuac,  probably  erected  under  Vespasian,  and  restored 
under  Septimiiis  Sevenis  in  208.  the  best-preserved  in  Harbary,  are  now 
again  in  use.  \\  c note  specially  the  round  hall,  once  domed,  with  its 
circular  piscina  20  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  large  open  piscina,  1.5  hv  32  ft., 
with  two  vaulted  lateral  passages,  flanked  with  side-rooms  and  basins.— 
A bridle-path  leads  to  the  S.W.  from  Ain-el-llammain  to  (12'/o  M.)  the 
forester  s house  of  Ain-.Mimoun  (1112  ft.),  amidst  fine  cedar-woods  (p.  210) 
whence  we  may  descend  to  the  X.K.  to  Foum-Tizourit  on  the  Ratna  road! 

27.S'/2  .M.  Le  Khroub  ft. ; Rail.  Rosfaurant : Hot.Vicfuria, 
near  llic  station;  Hot.  d Orient;  jx))).  97()(),  all  .Moliainnicdans  lint 
odd),  the  next  station  on  the  ('on.stantine  railway,  has  an  iiiijiorlanl 
cattle-market.  On  a stony  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (2.t27  ft.),  about 
1 hr.  from  the  railway,  rises  the  Mau.-aiJee.  du  Khranh,  called  by 
the  natives  Sunma  (tower),  the  tomb  of  a Herber  iirince  of  pre'- 
Romati  times,  built  ol  huge  blocks  id'  stone  in  the  Orfecn-I’iinic 
style.  Ihe  square  pedestal,  resting  on  a basement  in  three  steps, 
and  part  of  the  groundlloor  adorned  with  round  shields  still  exist! 
'I'he  upper  story,  which  consisted  of  a hall  resting  on  eight  Doric 
cidumiis  with  a grooved  cornice,  and  the  conical  {Y)  suni'init  were 
probably  destroyed  by  an  earth([uake. 

From  (Constantino)'  Lo  Khroiib  to  Baua.  see  R.  18:  to  Suuk-Alirau 
(Ji'liensa,  Tiniis),  see  R.  .f9. 

Near  (281'/.,  ,M.)  ( hicd-Hdtniuiiii  we  sight  the  suburbs  of  Coii- 
stantine  to  the  left.  To  the  hd't  rises  also  ./e/W  Clwtlnhii  p.  2117.. 
2.S()  .M.  Jlippadronie.  station  for  the  ( 'onslaiil iiie  r.ice-eoiirse. 
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287  M.  Sidi- Mahrouk,  a villa-suburb  of  Constaiitiiic.  To  the 
left,  on  the  Itatna  road,  are  live  arches  of  the  *R()inan  A(i>tedu(‘t, 
once  extending  from  Kas  el-Ain  Bou  Mcrzoug  (near  Ouled-Rahinoun, 
p.  272)  to  the  Ooudiat-Aty  (p.  297),  a distance  of  23  M. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Plateau  de  Mausoura  (2303  ft.)  the  train 
enters  the  Rhuiuel  Valley.  On  the  left  are  the  blue-washed  houses 
of  the  native  quarter  of  t288'/2  ^I-)  Coitstantiue  (p.  297). 


44.  From  Constantine  to  Biskra  via  El- 
Guerrah  and  Batna. 

149  M.  Railway.  Tlirough-traiii,  including  a Ist  class  saloon  carriage 
(to  fr.  extra)  with  ‘wagon-restaurant’  in  winter,  in  7 hrs. ; ordinary  train 
in  8^/4  hrs.  (fares  26  fr.  8.6,  19  fr.  20,  11  fr.  10  c.).  Views  to  the  right  as 
far  as  Fontaine  des  Gazelles.  Railway  Restaurants  at  El-Guerrah,  Ratna, 
and  El-Kantara. 

Among  the  intermediate  stations  Batna  is  important  only  as  the 
starting-point  for  Lamhfese  and  'Pimgad  (R.  45).  Fl-Kantara  deserves  a 
stay  of  some  days  for  the  sake  of  its  own  scenery  and  as  a base  for  ex- 
cursions to  Tilatou,  the  Maiifa  valley,  etc. 

From  Coiistanline  to  (23  M.)  Fd-Gmrrah,  see  above  andpp.  273, 
272.  Passing  (31  M.)  A'in-M’ Lila  (2527  ft.),  we  reach  the  Plateau 
des  Sbakh^  the  great  steppe  of  E.  .Algeria,  with  its  numerous  salt- 
lakes,  ‘dreary  in  the  extreme,  yet  grand  in  its  motionless  repose, 
with  tufts  of  grey-green  alfa  growing  here  and  there  on  tlie  salt 
soil,  backed  by  the  bold  precipices  and  pinnacles  of  bare  rocky 
mountains’.  Appropriate  accessories  are,  however,  furnished  now 
and  then  by  the  huts  or  tents  of  nomadic  tribes  with  their  herds. 

On  the  right  rises  the  bare  Jebel  Xif-Kusser.  Farther  on  we 
obtain,  especially  by  morning  light,  a line  view  of  the  salt-lake  of 
Tiiisilt,  backed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Sahara  Atlas  (p.  17G). 

421/0  M.  Les  Lacs  (2592  ft.),  on  the  neck  of  land  between  Lake 
'I’insilt  and  (on  the  left)  Cliott  AIzouri.  We  now  traverse  a long 
embankment  crossing  J;ake  Tinsilt,  which  is  often  enlivened  by 
flamingoes  and  wild-duck.  53  M.  Aiu-Yayoid  (2891  ft.). 

58  M.  Fontaine.-Chaude  (about  2790  ft.),  with  a few  tents  of 
nomads,  near  the  small  Oued  Mader. 

Just  before  the  station  we  observe  on  the  left  the  Medracen  (.Vra- 
))ic,  Madyha.u’u),  a pre-Roman  royal  tomb  (of  Masinissa ?),  tlie  finest  of 
the  kind  in  Algeria  after  the  Toinhcau  de  la  Chretienne  (p.  2:18).  'riie 
huge  monument  (reached  by  a field-road  from  the  station  in  l'/4  hr.) 
stands  in  an  ancient  Berber  burial-ground  on  the  fiat  saddle,  between  two 
low,  bare  ranges  of  bills,  about  halfway  between  Fontaine-t'baude  and 
the  (6  M.)  Sebhlia  DJendeli,  the  ancient  l.acns  Regin.s.  'I'be  Medracen, 
one  of  the.  few  existing  tumulus-tombs  in  the  Gneco-l’unic  style,  consists 
of  a massive  cylindrical  basement,  64  yds.  in  diameter  and  only  1 1>/„  ft. 
high,  on  which  rises  a conical  i>yrami(l  in  twentv-four  steps,  crowned  with 
a platform  of  121/,^  yds.  in  diameter  (the  total  height  being  60  ft.).  The  sixty 
uuttnted  Doric  half-eolumns  recall  the  oldest  Greek  temiiles  of  Sieil_\\ 
while  the  concave  moulding  above  the  architrave  is  Egyiitian  in  characte'r' 
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111.'  rude  engravings  on  the  hasenient.  as  well  as  the  Libyan  and  late- 
I nnic  inseriptions,  are  ancient.  Of  the  vestibule,  2(5  hv  Ki’vds.,  hut  few 
vestiges  are  left.  The  .s_traight  passage  leading  to  the  two'  small  tonih- 
ehamhers  in  the  centre  of  the  building  collapsed  in  18(5.5.  The  two  other 
Kiiarts  were  bored  l»y  treasure-hunting  natives. 

In  the  loify  valley  oi  tho  Oued  I\[a(lcr  \v(‘  now  reach  the  X. 
friiifro  of  the  Sahara  Alla.s,  between  the  spurs  of  the  BeUozmn  ^f^s. 
on  the  . and  Jehel  Bon  Arif  {iu'2^  ft.),  a ranjre  parallel  on  the 
N.  with  the  .Vnri^s  Mts.  (p.  278). 

()2>/,j  M.  El-Madrr-Paxtear  ft.)  is  the  station  for  FA- 

MfuFr,  the  Homan  Casae,  a village  with  a little  Byzantine  fortia'ss 
situated  5 .M.  to  the  S.E.,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  lion  .\rif.  A road' 
leads  from  this  station  also  to  (8  M.)  Paafeur  and  (19  M.)  Za»a. 

The  village  of  (two  inns),  on  the  Oiied  Seriaiin.  wuh  the 

ancient  I.(niii(/</i(j(i.  In  tho  market  are  Roman  and  earlv-C'hristian  relics. 

Zana  (no  inn),  the  Homan  Diiiiia  Vfter<nion/m,  a co'iisiderahlo  colony 
"f  ycr‘‘?"n’  ancient  buildings.  A triumphal  arc'll 

of  1^.,  A.  1).  IS  well  preserved  with  the  exception  of  the  attica.  An  arch 
of  Maennus  (217  A.  I).)  formed  afterwards  part  of  a small  Byzantine 
fortrcs.s.  The  portal  of  a temple  is  still  standing.  The  ruined  B'vzaiitine 
church  in  the  forum  was  built  chiefly  of  materials  from  Homan  'ruins. 

The  train  mounts  a steep  gradient  to  (Gti'/a  M.)  Fexdis  (30,')2  ft.), 
in  a detile  scantily  overgrown  with  bushes,  between  Jebel  Azeb 
(4485  ft.;  on  the  left)  and  tho  Bellezma  ISlts. 

( d M.  Batna.  — Re>,t,tnr<u,t,  dt'j.  a.  l).  .Si/^  fr..  good.—  IIotki.s 
(sometimes  crowded  in  the  sea.son):  Hof.  den  Ktrniif/ers.  Rue  de  Siitif,  H 
.5-1,  R.  1I/.J.  diij.  3-3'/.^.  I).  31/.J..I,  omn.  1/4-1  fr. ; ffot.  de  Parin,  Rue  de  Con- 
s ant.ne  next  tlm  town-hall.  R.  2-/,.  H.  1>;4,  dej.  1).  .3.  oniii.  </.  fr., 
plain  hut  good;  St.  (,eor(/es,  Rue  de  Setif,  unpretending  (attentive  host). 

Bofna  (8412  ft.;  pop.  7500,  incl.  2400  Mohammedans  and 
700  Jews),  lonnded  in  1844  as  a military  base  for  the  advance  upon 
Biskra,  ami  now  the  chief  military  station  in  8.  Constantine  and  the 
kt\  to  the  important  iSahara  pass  of  El-Kantara,  is  a jieaccful  conn- 
try-town  with  regularly-built  stn'ets,  and  offers  no  attraction  .save 
perhaps  tlni  Alllafje-Xefjre'  (comp.  p.  181),  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Quartier  Militairc.  ft  lies  near  the  sources  of  the  Oued  Mader  in 
a broad  valley,  often  very  cold  in  winter,  between  the  wooded 
Bellezma  Mts.  on  the  .,  .lebel  .\zcb  (see  above)  on  the  X.E  and 
the  spurs  of  the  Anri's  Mts.  (p.  278)  on  the  S. 

((5870  fM Touggour  Or  Pic  den  CMrcs 
((5870  ft.),  to  the  AV  . of  the  town,  a grand  pyramid  belonging  to  the  Bellezma 
group.  A rough  road  (mule  1-5  fr.).  leading  close  past  the  station,  ascends 
the  \ alley  to  the  A\ . and  then  the  Barm  den  Harden,  hetwoen  .lehel 
4 ouggour  and  Jehel  Bon  .Merzotiff  (5810  ft.),  to  (7>/..  M.)  the  .Mainou  Foren- 
tifre  Oited  ffamla.  Thence  a bridle-path  on  tho  richly  wooded  .S.  slope 
of  Jehel  Touggour;  lastly  a clinih.  towards  the  N.K.,  through  ancient  but 
neglected  cedar-forest  p.  210),  to  the  (-1  hrs.)  summit.  The  immense  panor- 
aiiia  einhrace.s  the  Bellezma  group  and  the  distant  Hodna  Mts.  (p.  270)  to 
Is  P^teau  des  Shakh  and  the  Tell  Atlas  near  Constantine  to 

r of  the  AurOs  Mts.  to  the  S.E.  and  S.,  and  part 

of  the  Sahara  to  the  S.W. 

From  Batna  to  Lambine  and  Timgad,  see  R.  15. 
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l'>('v(iii(l  lialiia  flic  train  crosses  the  waierslic'l  (RAA;}  If.)  hetween 
I ho  riatcau  dcs  Sbakh  and  fhe  Sahara,  k'ar  away  f o fhc  S.'W.  are 
seen  Jobcl  Aleflili  and  fhc  depression  of  fhe  pass  of  El-Kanfara 
(sec  below).  80  M.  Lamhiridi  (O.o'iT  ff.),  near  fhc  scanty  ruins 
of  the  Homan  town  of  that  name. 

We  descend  the  broad  valley  of  the  Omd  el-Knour  or  Oued 
Ain  Touia,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Oued  lliskra  (p.  279),  to  (94  M.) 
]\fac-Mahun  (3002  ft.;  Arabic  Ain-Tuta).i  a poplar-shaded  oasis 
and  alfa  station  (p.  171),  originally  founded  by  Alsatians.  The 
next  paid  of  the  line,  through  a steppe  furrowed  by  the  brook  and 
the  winter  rains,  is  curious  and  interesling. 

99  M.  Les  Tamarim  (about  2400  ft.)  is  not  far  from  the  famous 
gorge  of  the  stream,  here  called  Oued  Tilaiou  (comp.  p.  277). 

The  train  next  threads  funnels  and  cuttings  through  the  saddle 
between  the  Tilatou  valley  and  that  of  fhe  Oued  Fedhala  or 
Guehli,  the  second  feeder  of  the  Oued  Biskra,  whence  we  descend  in 
a wide  bend  to  the  E.  to  (103  M.)  ^Tadfa  (about  2130  ft.),  at  fhc 
influx  of  fhe  brook  J\Iadfa  into  fhe  Fedhala  (excursion  to  the 
Afaafa  valley,  sec  pp.  277,  278). 

In  the  foreground  we  again  sight  fhc  bold  rocky  slojics  of  El- 
Kantara.  \Vc  recross  fhe  Oued  Guebli,  which,  below  fhc  mouth 
of  the  Tilatou  (see  above),  is  named  Oued.  el-Kantarn,  skirt  the 
S.E.  base  of  the  Meflili  (p.  277),  and  cross  the  stream  to  — 

1 1 4 M.  El-Kantarar.  — Bail.  Restaurant.  — Hotel  (comp.  p.  174). 
*Hijt.  Bertrand,  with  view.  R.  3-3'/.^,  B.  1,  dej.  3-3I/-2.  pens.  10,  omn.  i/a  fr- 
— Post  Okfice,  opposite  the  hotel. — ■Cakioaoe  2'/.^fr.  per  hour.  — Mole 
witli  English  saddle,  per  day  .5  fr.,  with  Arabian  saddle  fr.  (in  the 
villages  of  the  oasis  2'/^  fr.,  when  not  ordered  through  a guide). 

El-Kduiara  (1772  ft.;  ‘the  bridge’,  so  named  from  its  Roman 
bridge),  fhe  Roman  Colceus  Herculis,  one  of  the  most  important 
caravan-stations  in  E.  Algeria  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
owes  its  fame  to  the  grand  gorge  of  the  Oued  el-Kantara,  called 
by  fhe  natives  Fumm  es-Sahara  (‘mouth  of  fhe  desert’).  The  river 
here  suddenly  emerges  from  a wild  Alpine  region,  flanked  by  the 
red  limestone  rocks  of  Jebel  Gnous  and  Jehel  Es.wr,  info  a highly 
jiicturesque  palm-oasis,  below  w’hich  it  skirts  the  spurs  of  the  j4»re.s 
^fis.  (p.  278)  and  careers  rapidly  down  to  fhe  Sahara. 

From  fhe  sfafion  fhe  road  on  fhe  left  bank,  overlooking  fhe 
river-bed,  with  its  profusion  of  wild  oleanders,  and  the  charming 
orchards  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  descends  in  10  min.  fo  the  Hotel 
Bertrand,  situated  at  the  iinest  and  wildest  ])oinf  of  fhe  ravine,  in 
a basin  almost  enfirely  shut  in  by  grey  rocky  slopes.  A few  hundred 
liaccs  farther,  just  before  flie  mouth  of  the  *(iorge  (here  barely 
•if)  yds.  wide),  is  fhe  Biman  Bridge,  wliich  was  too  thoroughly 
restored  in  18()2  under  Napoleon  111.,  carrying  the  old  road,  now 
partly  destroyed  by  a landslij),  from  the  right  bank  of  fhe  river  to 
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the  Icfl.  From  ihc  hridfrc  \vt'  mijoy  a peculiar  ami  slrikiiif>'  view 
acruss  the  palm-oasis  to  the  red  weather-worn  rocks  of  the  Alonta^rne 
d’Alhatre  (p.  27S).  A similar  view  is  offered  hy  the  Iron 
S inin.  lower  down,  whence  we  may  look  hack  also  into  the  ravine 
with  Jehel  Metlili  risin<r  behind  it. 

The  ncifrhhourinjr  *()asis  (pop.  lloOO),  with  its  three  mud-built 
\illa{'es,  inhabited  exclusively  by  natives  of  Berber  descent,  is,  next 
to  Boil  Saada  fp.  270),  the  northinost  palm-oasis  in  Barbary.  From 
the  iion  bridire  the  road  leads  past  a kubba  and  cactus-gardens 
to  (12  min.)  Duhraoma,  the  only  village  at  the  foot  of  the  red  rocks 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  named  also  Villatie  lioitqe  from 
the  red  mud-walls  of  the  houses  at  its  W.  end,  below'  the  old  burial- 
ground.  I he  flat  roof  of  the  lower  mosque,  situated  on  the  stee]) 
bank  ol  the  stream,  affords  a splendid  view  of  the  village  and  of 
the  oasis  as  far  as  the  Village  Xoir  (see  below). 

A\c  now  descend  through  luxuriant  gardens  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Fl-Kantara,  above  which  the  village  extends  picfuresquelv, 
cross  the  stream  10  min.  lower  down  (by  mule,  or  wading,  or  carried' 
by  a native),  and  then,  from  the  generally  drv  bed  of  the  Uiviere 
Blaurhr  (p.  278),  mount  to  the  right  to  Bonrabes  or  Villatjo  Xnlr. 
I'rom  the  N.  end  of  this  village  we  ascend  the  valley  in  8 min.  to 
ihierayuerc  ov  Khrcknr,  known  also  as  the  Village  Blanc,  the 
largest  village  in  the  oasis.  AVe  may  walk  through' it  and  reirain 
the  hotel  in  20-25  minutes. 

If  the  M-Kanfara  is  swollmi  we  must  return  from  Dahraouia 
to  the  iron  bridge  and  visit  (iueragiiere  and  Boiirab^s  from  the  left 
bank.  By  carriage  M.,  in  1'/.,  hr.)  we  drive  via  DahraouYa  to 

the  8.  end  of  the  oasis,  and  return  on  the  left  bank  via  Bonrabes 
and  Gueraguere.  In  the  villages  themselves  we  alight  that  we  mav 
better  ajipreciate  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 

The  *Jebel  Metlili  (lOOO  ft.),  a range  of  hills  to  the  N.W.  of  El- 
Kan  ara  seantily  overgrown  with  scriih  and  alfa-grass  (p.  171),  commands 

teVi  a ’’of  tVrf  of  El-Outaya  (p.  278)  aitd  the  Sahara,  as 

(p.  -81).  Iho  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  light  and 
shade  enhance  the  fascination  of  the  scene.  The  mule-traek  (2>V3  hrs.) 

and  Oien  w I n ‘ i* "*^1  generally  dry  Oiml  Chebaba 

i)  . the  --.v  » thehill-side  to  the  summit. 

.1,1.  \ A .sometimes  seen  gazelles  and  aondads  or  maned  sheep  (Ovis 
tiagelaphus,  Arabic  arwi;  occasionally  even  at  El-Kantara). 

“’P  Tilatou  takes  a whole  day.  or  about 

^ *’.y  Tamnriim  (ji.  278),  sending  mules 

IhSld"  .should  he  taken).  Caveliers  from  Hiskra 

Slin  k to  El-Kantara  and  proceed  thence  on 

I .■  o tLlf  Por  the  afternoon 

il  llmntl  y';!7J’>'=ture.sque  entrance  to  the  Tilatou  vallev 

s St  Vl.WS*®  •’P-’-Kaotara.  The  grandest  part  of  the  gorge 

IS  at  the  Berber  village  (dashera)  of  ZVf«to«.  with  its  curious,  still  partiv 

ml‘n  h of  The  village  lies  about  halfway  between  the 

mouth  of  the  river  and  the  station  of  Taviarivs. 

A visit  to  the  Miiiifii  Irdfc;/  takes  a whole  day  from  El-Kantara, 
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or  from  the  Maafo  .station  (p.  27()),  with  the  'ide  liack  to  Kl-Kantara, 
()-7  hrs.  at  )ea.st.  Tlie  imile-traek  Jeads  ])ast  the  S.  base  of  Jehel  (Iroiin 
(.'5905  ft.)  and  the  small  mosque  of  Sid i Yahia  to  the  roek  - villages  of 
Fetatcha  and  Aiiicradsa,  inhabited  by  the  Chaouia  (see  below),  at  the 
entrance  to  the  wildest  j)arts  of  the  ravine,  (iood  riders  may  return  to 
El-Kantara  via.  Baii-Fcrah  (see  below). 

The  Aurds  Mts.,  the  Mons  At(rasiiis  of  antiquity  (Arabic  ^Iz/rds),  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  the  Chnotna  (•shei>her(ts’),  a Iterber  trihe, 
not  subdued  by  the  French  until  1815.  rise  to  the  E.  of  El-Kantara,  culminat- 
ing in  Jebel  t'helia  (7034  ft.)  and  Kef  Mahmel  (7(515  ft.),  the  two  highest 
peaks  in  Algeria.  This  grand  mountain-region,  with  the  wild  and  inter- 
esting valleys  of  the  Oit^  Abdi  and  the  Oued  (d-Abiod,  is  as  yet  almost 
inaccessible  to  tourists,  no  quarters  being  obtainable  except  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  French  officials  or  of  the  natives.  A tour  here,  especially 
in  winter,  necessitates  almo.st  as  tedious  and  costly  i)rei>aration.s  as  tra- 
velling in  Morocco  (comp.  ]).  97).  Better  communication  will,  however,  be 
])rovided  by  the  new,  still  unfinished  mail  from  Ufarko/nia  (p.  289)  to 
Biskra  (p.  279),  by  way  of  Medina  (1780  ft.)  and  Ar/.s  (3812  ft.),  opening 
u])  the  head  of  the  Oued  el-Abiod  valley,  thence  following  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Homan  road  through  the  grand  Karine  of  Tighanimine.  and 
descending  from  the  zone  of  the  cedar-forests  to  Mrhonnech  and  Droh, 
the  ])alm-oases  on  the  Ahmar-Khaddon  (p.  281). 

A glance  at  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Aurcs  Mts.  is  obtained  by  riding 
past  the  Jebel  Haonidja  (see  below)  to  (10  M.)  A'in-Xatont  or  Beni-Fcrah 
(about  29.50  ft.),  a picturesque  hill-village  of  theilen/  F'cr«7f  trihe.  Strength 
permitting,  we  may  ride  thence  to  the  8.  to  (ll'/aM.)  * Djemmorah  (quarters 
at  the  sheikh’s)  and  (29  M.i  Branis  (988  ft.),  two  j)alm-oases  in  the  lower 
Oued  Abdi  valley,  belonging  to  the  Oided  Ziane,  the  only  Arab  tribe  in 
the  Aur(-s,  and  to  (42'/2  M-)  Biskra  (p.  279). 

After  leaving  El-Kantara  the  R.mlway  passes  through  three 
short  tunnels  into  the  Gorge  of  El-Kaidarn  (j).  276).  Near  the 
Roman  bridge  we  obtain  a striking  glimpse  of  the  Palm  Oa.sis, 
which,  farther  on,  beyond  the  bed  of  the  liiviere  BJai/che,  we 
survey  in  its  full  extent.  Looking  back,  on  the  right,  we  have  a 
line  view  of  the  rod  rocks  in  the  gorge. 

Running  to  the  S.W.,  generally  close  to  the  Oued  el-Kantara,  the 
train  skirts  the  slopes  of  ihe  ^fontagiie  d’Albdfre  or  Kef  ed-Darso, 
a sjmr  of  Jehel  Jfaoaidja  or  Jehel  Kteuf,  which  are  geologically 
interesting  and  have  a splendid  red  glow  in  the  sunshine. 

12.')  M.  Fontaine  des  Gazelles  (1 280  ft.)  lies  in  a stony  waste  be- 
tween Jehel  Selloii?)}  (2569  ft.),  the  S.AV.  buttress  of  Jebel  Haonidja, 
and  the  singular  Jehel  Kronhsef.  The  small  sulphur-baths  of  Tlam- 
mani  Sidi  el-TIadj,  ’/.2  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station,  used  by  the 
natives  only,  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Aquae  llercidis;  an  el- 
liptical Koman  piscina,  107  yds.  in  circumference,  still  .serves  as  a 
bath.  The  spring  (97°  Fahr.j  rises  at  the  N.  base  of  Jehel  el-Melali 
or  Gharrihou  (2057  ft.),  noted  for  its  rock-salt. 

Nearing  dbt  M.)  Kl-Outaya  (905  ft.),  we  survey  on  the  right 
the  extensive  steppe  of  Fl-Ouiaya  (‘the  plain’),  a kind  of  forecourt 
of  the  Sahara,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Chaine  de  Sfa  (j).  282)  and 
Jebel  Matraf.  The  soil  is  white  with  saltpetre  in  places.  'I'o  the 
left,  beyond  the  station  is  a small  palm-grove. 
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A little  before  (I.'IH  M.)  Fernte  Dnfonry,  the  station  fora  model- 
farin  2'/,!  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  rif^ht  hank  of  the  stream,  we  sight 
on  the  lett  the  hills  ol  Ahiudv- hluiddou.  (p.  2rt4),  sometimes  snow- 
clad  in  winter,  the  landmark  of  Miskra. 

We  cross  the  IHaine  de  Diir-Huous  or  Dar  often 

enlivened  by  gaztdles;  it  lies  between  the  Aur^^s  streams  Ow'd  Bon 
(rutim  and  OnedAbdl  (p.  27!S;,  which  here  fall  into  the  El-Kantara, 
now  called  Oitejl  Biskra. 

Ileyond  the  ‘'(.'id  drs  C'lilru.'i',  a barren  gorge  at  the  foot  of 
Jehel  el-Mlaya  (p.  282),  we  observe  on  the  h^ft  the  Barrayr  of  the 
Oued  biskra,  constructed  in  1897  and  guarded  by  a block-house. 
On  the  right  lies  the  Catholic  cemetery  and  in  the  distance  are 
the  |)alm-oases  of  — 

14-9  M.  Siskra.  Thu  Station  (PI.  A,  1)  is  at  tlie  N.W.  end  of  the 
town.  8-12  min.  from  most  of  the  hotels.  .SloepinK-car  ottiec  at  lio/nlliii-il 
<t-  Million's,  Hue  llertlio. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  171;  often  crowdeil  in  Feh.  and  Marcli).  *Hoyai. 
Hotel  (PI.  a;  ('.  3),  Avenue  Delacroix,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  with 
Kardmi-coiirt,  terrace,  helvederc  (p.  2S1),  and  restaurant,  H.  1-20,  H. 
d(!j.  3'/.2- 1,  D.  .'>-7.  pens.  1.3-2.’),  omn.  1 fr.,  closed  .May  - Oct. ; *PAL.\eE 
Hotel  (PI.  h;  B,  C,  I),  next  the  Casino  (sen  l)elow).  well  situated,  with 
pretty  Kardcn.  H.  ti-20,  pens.  l()-2.‘)  fr.,  closed  Iflth  Ai>ril  to  30th  Nov.; 
(tKAXii-HoTEL  Kxceusior  (PI.  ; B,  0,  d),  with  garden,  B.  .3-10.  B.  I'/a, 
dej.  3-4,  1).  4-.3,  pens.  12'/i-2.3  fr.,  closed  Itlth  .May-31st  Oct.,  well  spoken 
of.  *Hot.  \ iCTOKiA  (PI.  c;  2),  Boul.  (iamhetta.  with  small  frarden. 
K.  3-0,  B.  1'/.^,  dt'j.  3,  1).  I,  pens.  Il-l!),  omn.  ^,'4  fr.,  closed  Kith  .May  to 
nth  Oct.;  *Hot.  DC  Samaiia  (PI.  e;  B,  2),  Rue  Berthe,  with  restaurant’and 
;fard(‘n-court,  K.  3-7,  B.  I'  j.  dej.  3'/-i.  D.  I.  pens.  0-10.  omn.  •■’/4fr. : Hot. 
OK  l'Oasis  (PI.  d;  C,  2).  Itiie  dn  Card.  Lavigerie,  with  restaurant.  K.  3-;'), 
B.  1,  d(5j.  or  1).  3,  pens.  !I-I2,  omn.  1 fr..  patronized  hy  the  French,  oiien  the 
whole  year,  good;  HOt.  des  Ziiians  (PI.  f;  C.  2),  Rue  du  Card.  Lavigerie, 
U.  2V:|-5,  B.  1,  1).  2'/-2,  pens.  S1/.J-10  fr.,  plain. 

Ctlf^S.  At  the  C'rtSiHo  (see  helow);  (llacifr,  Rue  du  Card.  Davigerie. 

Carriages  (stand  in  Square  Dufoiirg;  PI.  C,  3).  F'roni  station  to  town 
with  luggage  l'/-i.  per  hour  2'/....  to  Chetma  or  the  Dunes  of  Oumachc  lo, 
to  Si<li-Okha  or  flroh  20,  to  (luinache  or  Bordj  Sa:lda  2.')  fr. — The  tariff 
is  high,  hut  a bargain  may  often  he  made  for  miicli  less,  if  without  the  inter- 
vention of  hotel-porters  or  guides. 

Horse  or  Mule,  3-(lfr.,  according  todistance.  -Camel,  with  attatouch 
ip.  171)  for  ladies,  I fr.  per  day;  atti'iidant  '/a-1  fr- 

Tramway  from  the  Casino  (see  helow)  every  '/a'l  br.  on  the  Route 
lie  Touggourt  (PI.  C,  1,  5)  to  Old  Biskia  (in  12  min.;  K)  c. ; terminus  near 
the  Kasha  Hill);  also  four  times  daily  via  lieni-.Mora  to  Haminam  es-.Salahin 
(in  .30  min. ; .30  c.)  DiLUiKNCK  to  iSidi-Oklia  (at  K.30a.m.;  returning  at 
3 p.m.);  also  to  Touggourt  (comp.  p.  281). 

Physicians.  Dr.  CouiUana,  Hue  Malakort'  1.3  (2-1  o’cl.);  Dr.  Dicqur- 
man’,  at  the  Or.-HOt.  Excelsior.  — Chemist.  <1.  Isaac,  Rue  Berthe. — • 
.Moorish  Bath  (PI.  C, -1).  Route  de  Touggourt.  — Photohkai'hs  at  Fri^choii's, 
BoiiyiuilVs,  and  Maure's,  all  in  Rue  Berthe. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (PI.  B,  2),  Rue  Saad  3.  _ 

Hnglish  Church  Service  (Jan. -April)  at  the  former  Cercle  Civil 
(PI.  1;  B,  C,  2),  Rue  (fraillet. 

Amusements.  Casino  Dar-Diaf  (PI.  B,  C,  1 ; p.  281).  Route  de  Toug- 
gourt, with  theatre  and  concert-room;  varieties,  dances  of  the  Ouled  Nall, 
etc.  — Ouled  yn’il  daiitdiig-girls  (originally  of  the  nomadic  tribe  mentioned 
at  p.  21.3),  and  other  native  artists  perform  at  the  small  native  cafes  in 
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the  Rue  Aiveliii  aiiil  Ruo  Lupuy I'ousu  (I’l.  J5,  0,  3^ ; visitors  pay  1 I'r. 
ciij)  of  Arubiaii  teu  or  coil'oe). 

Festivals.  The  Vourses  de  Hish'ra,  hold  for  three  days  between  1st 
and  20th  h’eb.,  eoinprisc  camel-races  (courses  sahariennos  de  mehara),  horse- 
races in  the  hippodrome  of  Jieni-Mora  (j).  283),  ‘Fantasia  Arabe’  (oqnes- 
ti'iau  performances,  p.  09),  and  processions  of  the  natives.  — The  ‘grande 
pricre’  on  the  Kasha  Hill  at  the  end  of  tlie  fasting-month  of  Ramadan 
attracts  many  sjjoctators.  — To  join  the  Fnlcon  Ihutts  of  an  agha  (see 
below)  s])ecial  permission  is  required. 

Guides  (p.xxvi;  1-5  fr.  a day;  2 fr.  for  an  evening  only),  like  hawkers 
and  beggars,  arc  a local  pest,  but  their  services  arc  entirely  superlluous, 
even  for  drives  or  rides  in  the  environs,  where  the  drivers  or  attendants 
give  information. 

Climate.  The  season  is  Nov.-.ipril.  Hying  at  the  8.  base  of  the 
Sahara  Atlas  and  on  the  margin  of  the  desert,  Biskra  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Sahara  climate  (pp.  170,  171).  The  great  Huctuations  of 
tem])eratnro  (mean  winter  maximum  05°  Fahr.,  mean  minimum  -15°)  are 
comparatively  little  felt,  even  by  invalids,  owing  to  the  remarkable  dryness 
of  the  air.  The  rainfall  is  very  slight  and  sunless  days  are  quite  the 
exception.  The  dust,  however,  is  sometimes  troublesome,  even  in  winter, 
and  sand-storms,  especially  during  the  sirocco  (S.E.  wind),  may  occur 
at  any  season.  When  a cold  X.  or  X.W.  wind  blows  from  the  Sahara 
Atlas,  the  palm-oasis  alone  alfords  some  shelter.  .\s  yet  no  special  ar- 
rangements for  invaliils  exist  at  Biskra. 

Sights,  when  time  is  limited.  On  arrival,  view  from  the  belvedere 
of  the  Mot/(d  Hotel  (p.  281).  1st  Day.  Visit  to  Market  tp.  281)  early, 
then  Villa  de  IMndrent  and  *Old  liinkra  (p.  281);  in  the  afternoon,  ride  or 
drive  to  the  Ool  de  Ufa  (p.  282).  2n(l  Day.  Excursion  to  Sidi-Okba  (p.  283). 

'I’lic  little  town  of  Biskra  (400  ft. ; pop.  7400,  of  whom  0300 
are  Aloliammedans,  inel.  Old  lliskra)  lies  at  the  8.  base  of  the  low 
Chaine  de  Sfa  (p.  282),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oiied  Biskra, 
generally  a very  jroor  stream  below  the  Barrage  (p.  270).  Owing 
to  its  convenient  situation  at  the  end  of  the  E.  Algerian  .Sahara 
railway,  and  to  its  line  climate,  it  has  grown  into  great  favour  of 
late  as  a winter  resort  and  the  ‘Nice’  of  Algeria.  The  present  town, 
with  streets  regularly  built  as  in  all  the  modern  Algerian  towns, 
has  si)rung  up  only  since  the  Erench  occupation  of  1844.  The  nied- 
ia;val  Biskra,  named  after  the  small  Roman  settlement  of  Bescera, 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  palm-oasis  (p.  281),  on  the  top  and  on  the 
slopes  of  a low  hill,  where,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town  by 
.Sala  Reis  (1553),  a Turkish  fort  (kasha)  was  built.  The  natives 
then  settled  anew  in  the  still  e.xisting  seven  villages  of  the  oasis. 

Biskra  is  tlie  capital  and  administrative  centre  of  the  Zab  (‘oasis’, 
pi.  sibenti)^  the  extensive  girdle  of  oases  on  tlie  8.  fringes  of  the  Molds  dii 
Zab  (,p.  1.0)  and  the  Harts  Mts.  In  accordance  witli  their  sites  tliese  oasi's 
are  named  Zab  Dahraoui  (N.  Kab),  on  the  margin  of  the  Monts  du  Zab,  Zab 
Huebli  pS.  Zab),  on  the  Oued  Djcdi  (p.  281),  and  Zab  Vhcrtjiii  (E.  Zab), 
between  the  Aures  Mts.  and  the  C'hott  Melrir  (p.  281).  The  natives  of  tlie 
Zab,  who  are  under  an  ‘agha’  or  chief,  are  mostly  Berbers  with  a largo 
infusion  of  Arabian  and  in  some  cases  Turkish  blood.  Many  of  them,  under 
the  name  of  Biskris,  are  met  with  in  the  coast-towns  as  small  traders. 

'I'he  only  business  street  is  the  Rvk  Bkktiik  (PI.  B,  C,  1-3),  in 
Ihc  .S.  part  ol  which  Iherc  arc  a few  small  Kuropean  shops.  It  inter- 
sects the  whole,  town  and  connects  the  railway-station  with  the 
strangers’  ipiarter  on  the  .S.  side. 
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Betxveen  the  Rue  Berthe  and  lU-f  Germain  iPl.  It  (J  l 
he  nueleus  'B  tl>e  town,  built  iu  iS4!l-.^l,  ruus  ti.e  Grande  All ee 

Ihe  Rue  Berthe  leads  to  the  AvKNrK  Dki.ackoix  il’l.  C d)  the 
avounte  haunt  of  guides  and  hankers,  where,  at  its  junetion  with 
the  .'square  Oulourg,  rises  a bronze  statue  of  Card.  Lariyerie  (1*1 
0,  d;  p.  ddbj,  the  benefactor  of  Biskra.  ’ 

Ihe  belvedere  ol  the  Jioyai  Hotel  (p.  -279),  92  ft.  hi<rh  re- 

lent'  kindly  admitted),  commands  an  excel- 

lent anoiama  o the  town  and  its  environs,  linest  in  the  earlv 

'.rTsins'l.  r“r  ' '''‘r"  (‘rosy  cheek*; 

p.  2S4)  IS  bathed  in  a ruddy  glow.  ^ 

The  CVm«o  Har-Diaf  ^V[.  B,  C,  4;  ‘house  of  the  guests’), 

((  r f ' 1*“'*  iieo-.Moorish  style  in  l.S92-d  is 

tiK!  tasluuiiable  evening  resnrf.  * 

The  Mairie  (1*1.  B,  2),  the  small  Mosyur.  ^I’i.  li,  3j,  and  other 
pu  ) jc  buildings  are  situated  between  the  Rue  Berthe  and  the  (piiet 

the  Casino'"^  ^ Helacroix  at 

Ihe  .Makiiik  (^1  I.  B,  dj  presents  a busy  and  picturesque  scene, 

especial  y m the  early  morning,  which  will  interest  new-comers. 

the  motley  throng  ol  traders,  many  of  them  Mozabites  (p.  2J()), 

ollei  he  ar  -industrial  products  of  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  Aiires  ( 

and  the  .'Sahara,  besides  Moroccan  wares  and  ‘Oriental’  articles) 

made  in  Kurope,  at  umlnly  high  prices.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 

market  altords  evidence  of  tlie  fertility  of  the  oases,  'riie  Ilarrhe 

uux  Bestiaux  is  held  in  the  Bonl.  (Jarnot  on  Mondays 

•B  the"in ‘he  Fomloeks  tPI.  A, 

■V,  the  mils  ot  the  natives  on  the  Hoiite  des  Zih  ans.  ^ 

ihe  quite  modern  ViUaye-yieyre  C,  4;  comp.  p.  181)  is 
\ er^  dirty  and  uninteresting. 

A few  hundred  yards  to  the  .S.  of  the  town,  between  the  Route  de 
louggourt  and  the  Route  de  .Sidi-Okba,  is  the  Vii.i.a  ok  Bk.nevk.ni' 
or  Jardin  Lamlon  ^’1.  U,  d;  adm.  2 fr.),  a creation  of  Count  Lai.- 
(lon  (p  dtJo;,  the  beautiful  ^Grounds  of  which  are  stocked  with  a 
marvel  ous  prolusion  of  tropical  and  subtropical  plants,  andalloid 
a delightlul  shady  retreat  in  hot  weather. 

Ihe  great  attraction  in  the  nearer  environs  is  *01d  Biskra 
(.  \ mux- Biskra;  see  I'nset  Alap,  at  p.  279;,  with  its  clay-built  oasi.s- 
\illages  (ksar,  pi.  ksnr)  inhabited  by  Biskris  (^p.  il8()),  and  its  oasis 
o Al.  long  by  110-550  yds.  wide,  with  some  150,000  date-palms  ami 
(3000  Iruit-trees  (apricots,  tigs,  oranges;,  besides  corn-lields  and 
small  kitchen-gardens.  The  palms,  being  well  watered  from  the  Bar- 
(P-  lire  well  grown  and  beautifully  green;  the  dates, 

however,  have  less  llavour  than  those  of  the  Oued  Rhir  (p.  2.s5., 

P'S* 
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Ilie  Djcrid  (l).>i38^,  and  parlicnlarly  lliose  of  t li o >Soj^f_^.  285) 
The  traveller  may  induce  a native  ^20-80  c.)  to  sliowTim  one  ofTlie 
palm-gardens,  or  he  may  be  satislied  with  a glimpse  at  them  over 
the  low  mud-walls  or  through  gaps. 

From  the  Villa  de  Henevent  (p.  281 1 walkers  follow  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oued  Jiiskra,  in  the  bed  of  which  stands  the  kubba 
of  Sidi  Zerzour,  to  the  (20  min.)  village  of  M't'ld,  the  eastmost 
in  the  oasis,  with  its  tall  cypress,  130  ft.  high,  and  its  i)ertinacious 
beggars.  The  lofty  minaret  of  the  small  mosque  (d'  ISidi  il/oima 
or  Hiidi  2lalt'k  (muezzin,  30-50  c.)  alTords  a line  survey  of  the  oasis, 
backed  on  tlie  N.E.  by  the  distant  and  usually  snow-clad  Jebel 
Chelia  (p.  278),  and  extending  to  the  S.E.  to  Sidi-Okba  (p.  283). 

About  ' hr.  to  the  S.W.  of  M'Cid  is  the  picturesque  village  of 
Bab  el-Dharh,  infested  by  begging  children,  where,  at  the  great 
lotus-tree  near  the  two  conduits,  we  enjoy  a charming  view  of  the 
palm-gardens.  Close  by  is  the  mosque  of  ISidi  Ahd  el-Mmiineu, 
whose  minaret  is  another  famous  point  of  view  (ascent  toilsonu*). 

Between  Bab  el-Dharb  and  the  tramway-terminus  (p.  279;  Cafe 
I’etit  Robinson)  rises  the  Kasha  Hill,  crowned  with  the  old  mud- 
built  Turkish  fort,  now  ])artly  washed  away  by  rain,  where  the  first 
Erencli  garrison  was  massacred  by  the  natives  in  1844.  View 
limited. 

The  village  of  Bab-Kafh,  to  the  B.W.  of  the  Kasha  Hill,  has 
a ])icluresiine  shrine,  the  marabout  of  iSidi  Laiise/t. 

We  return  to  Biskra  by  tramway  on  the  Route  dc  Touggourt, 
passing  tlie  poor  uMoliaiinnedan  Cniaiery  on  the  left  and  the  7/d- 
'pital  Lai'iyerie  on  the  right;  or  we  may  choose  the  road  hr.) 
through  the  village  of  Bas  el-Gueria,  noted  for  the  gaily  coloured 
costumes  of  its  inhabitants. 

For  Cakkiaoks  (tavilV,  see  p.  279)  the  route  prescrihed  for  avoiding 
tlie  nairow  roads  is  vi'i  M’Cid  to  Balt  el-Dharh,  and  haek  hy  the  Route 
de  Touggourt  or  via  Has  el-Oueria.  With  this  excursion  may  he  eonihined 
a drive  to  the  small  oasis  of  Cora,  with  most  characteristic  Sahara  sur- 
roundings, and  to  ((>'/4  M.  from  Biskra)  the  James  d' Oiniiache.  or  even  to 
the  (to  M.)  Case  Oimiache,  where  the  ksar,  defended  hy  ancient  moats, 
contains  many  remains  of  Homan  huildings.  Fine  view  at  the  marabout. 
The  excursion  to  Oumache  takes  at  least  half  a dav.  Provisions  should 
ho  taken. 

I’lic  (5  M.)  *Col  de  Sfa,  which  has  lung  been  famed  for  its 
view,  is  a depression  in  the  Chahie  de  Sfa,  belwinm  Jebel  Ban 
Bezel  (1322  It.)  and  Jebel  el-jMlaga  (1302  ft.),  on  the  shadeless 
road  to  El-Kantara  and  Batna.  We  drive  (by  the  hour,  see  p.  279), 
or  (prclerable)  ride  to  the  pass;  in  the  latter  case  we  may  extend 
our  trip  Irom  the  pass  to  the  ('/^  hr.)  ruinous  Poste  Optique,  whence 
we  survey  the  steppe  of  El-Outaya  (p.  278)  to  the  N.,  and  to  the  S. 
the  endless  undulating  cxjianse  of  the  yellow  Sahara,  spotted  like 
^a  panther’s  hide,  as  Strabo  has  described  it,  with  its  green  oases 
(Chetma,  Biskra,  Sidi-Okba,  etc.).  Finest  light  towards  sunset. 


SIDl-OKMA. 


riu!  (;>  iM.)  Hammam  es-Salahin  (443  It.;  oftlu-siiinfs’) 

(.r  b,,ntau,e.(<ha,,de,  (ho  K.M.ian  Ad  Pisrham,  is  n.osl  conve..i,.nll v 
lo.iohod  by  tramway  ip.  270).  The  car  runs  thr()u<rh  the  whole  of 
the  Itoul  Carnot  ,p.  281),  turns  to  the  W.  past  a hill  crowned  with  a 
(hsused  I ehijraph  (1*1.  A,  3),  and  then  passes  the  small  oasis 

nl  liem-Mora  and  crosses  the  streamlet  Oued  Znnour. 

The  Bath  House  (pens,  with  baths  1 0 fr.)  attracts  many  visitors 
rum  Hiskra  (^specially  in  summer,  (t  lies  in  a most  dreary  region 
between  .M,el  Bou  Bezel  (ji.  282)  and  the  sandy  .Jehel  Slaouiia 
(u'vah.  Ihe  (juadran-le,  where  (he  surprisinf;! v\>opious  salt  and 
snlphnr  .sprinj;  (115°  Fahr.)  bursts  forth,  is  enclosed  hv  cells  for 
Furopeans  (1 fr.)  and  men’s  and  women’s  haths  for  (lie  natives. 

)e  I oof-terrace  aflords  a <iood  view  of  the  environs,  .\bont  1 M. 
to  the  X.  is  a small  mountain-lake  of  volcanic  ori.n’n 

.hM  Maounn  f,'om/i,  the  K.  spur  of  .JetM-t  .Matn.f?  is  lo).„|  staml- 
point  foi  .surveyiiiK  the  }r,r(II(>  of  oases  formed  tiv  the  Zali  Daliraoiii  and 
/.ih  (niehti  (p.  j!KO),  stretehiiifr  to  the  distant  Oued  Djedi  fp.  28  0.  The 
■ire ’m  this  rarifre,  where  the  liuildiiifr  and  paviiifr  stones  of  ltiski-a 
earavans.  'f'’"  imn-h  used  l,y 

I h(>  Fxet  Ksiox  TO Sidi-Okii^  I ] ;■}  y{  . diliireupi.^  s,.('  i).  27!);  earr.'''^^ 
taiifl,  see  p.  27!).  but  12-15  fr.  is  usually  aecejiti-d)  is  the  favourite 
amon^r  the  loiifrer  trips  from  Iti.skra.  ‘ The  Konte  de  Sidi-Okba 
il  l.  t . 4,  5)  lords  the  Hiskra  (sometimes  dano:erous  after  winter 
ntin.s)  and  skirts  the  small  oases  of  Lalia  and  Fi/liarhe.  lietw.-en 
these^  is  (he  ^ err  apple,  nijiie  a Berber  burjal-grvund. 

hor  (he  long  drive  through  the  dreary  steppe  at  (he  S.  foot  of 
the  Aures  Mts.,  enlivened  only  by  the ' bt'gging  children  of  Ihe 
ii"mads,  we  are  repaid  by  the  verdant  Pahu  < tasU  af  Sidi-OLba, 
the  most  tertile  ol  the  Zab  Chergni  group  (p.  280),  watered  by  a 
network  of  conduits  from  (he  Oned  el-Abiod  fp.  278). 

The  smalt  town  of  Sidi-Okba  (144  ft.;  n'staiiranl.  at  the  eu-V 
fiance  to  the  town ; pop.  4!)()()),  the  religious  centre  of  Ihe  Zab.  owes 
Its  origin  and  its  fame  as  a resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  .Sidi 
t)kba  (p.  322).  who  ended  his  victorious  career  in  (he  adjacent  oasis 
ol  I houda.  'I’he  now  poor  town,  with  its  mud-bnilt  fortilications 
ami  houses,  and  its  beggars,  lepers,  and  importnnate  guides,  vividiv 
r(‘calls  a mediieval  Sahara  town. 

On  alighting  we  walk  straight  on,  then  bear  to  the  left,  and 
soon  reach  a small  square  with  the  Slaisati  du  Ka'id  and  otlim- 
picture, sqne  houses.  3’urning  here  to  the  left  we  come  to  a second 
|)lace,  where  on  the  left,  preceded  hy  a colonnade,  rises  the  plain 
^fasipie  af , Sidi-Okba,  the  oldest  in  Algeria,  coiitainfng  the  tomb  1. 
of  tli'e  saint,  which  is  shown  on  Fridav^nly.  The  main  entrance  j 
to  the  court  of  the  mosque  consists  of  a carved  *I)oor  in  the  so- 
Cijj^etLUciber  stvl(L-d.(ttJi.cent.).  The  minaret  should  be  ascended 
for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  survey  it  afl’ords  of  the  (own  and  the 
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oasis  (custodian  fjO  c.'l.  Adjoining  the  mosque  is  liie  Zdon'in,  with 
a Moliaininedan  law-srliool. 

Passing  tlirongli  the  gateway  we  now  follow  the  first  stri'ot  on 
the  right  to  the  Mdrl'ct,  with  its  quaint  and  busy  crowd. 

The  stejjpe  adjoiiiiiisr  A'iti-S'ni/a,  II'/.,  M.  to  the  K.  of  Sidi-Okliii,  on 
the  caravan  route  to  Xeyi-iiir.  which  in  late-Konian  times  was  an  iin])or- 
taiit  military  road,  is  a favo>irite  resort  in  winter  of  mo^elle.-stalUers  from 
liiskra.  Mirages  (Fata  Morgana')  are  often  witnessed  here. 

The  *Ex<aii!STON  to  M’chounkch,  which  is  much  grander  th;m 
the  last-named,  is  very  fatiguing,  but  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  opening  of  the  new  road  through  the  .•\urAs  Mts.  (p.  27<S).  Mb' 
ride  to  the  E.,  across  the  Piskra  ford,  to  (.5  M.)  Chetma,  a smalt 
palm-oasis  on  tin'  outskirts  of  the  .Aures,  where  the  road  at  ])resen1 
cuds.  .After  a short  rest  in  the  village  (ksar),  with  its  mud-built 
house's,  01’  beside  the  adjoining  sjerings.  we  proceed  via  HO’/o  Al.i 
Droh  to  (14  M.'l  E/-ITdbel  (77Sft.),  where  we  reach  the  de('i)-s('t 
valley  of  the  Oued  el-Ahiod  (]).  278).  AVe  then  ascend  on  the  right 
l)ank  of  the  stream  to  (1!)  M.'l  M’chounecli  (1088  ft.;  (piai'te'rs 
at  the  sheikh’s),  a beautiful  palm-oasis  with  1800  inhab.,  at  tin' 
Moot  of  (he  Ahmdr-Khdddov  (0817)  ff.b 

" 'I'he  hill  on  which  the  ksar  stands  affords  a very  curious  and 
striking  view  of  (he  neighbouring  *Ilavines  (accessible  in  dry 
weather  only)  and  the  npj)er  course  of  the  stream  with  its  oases, 
as  far  as  Panianc;  but  we  may  (d)tain  a still  grander  view  by  rid- 
ing to  (he  (24  AI.'i  Ponte  OpHt/ve  (8091  ft.!,  on  the  S.  margin  of 
tlu'  .\hmar-Khaddou,  wlu'nc('  the  most  impri'ssive  desert  panorama 
s(r('t('hcs  as  far  as  (he  Ohott  Melrir  (see  below).  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  may  be  gaini'd  in  4-,')  hrs.  more,  but  f('w  (ravelb'rs 
will  earc  to  face  the  toilsome  ascent. 

l''rom  Pislcr.'i  to  liraiiis,  Djcmmorali.  Pciii-Forali.  and  VJ-Koiitorn. 
SCO  i>.  27S;  to  On'  Gonjen  dr  Ti/nf.oit,  spo  p.  277. 

Hardy  and  W('ll-e(|uippod  (pp.  17:f.  171)  travellers  will  he  repaid  hy  the 
iiiteiTsting  S.\ii.\i!.\  Itor’i  i',  to 'r<iro(iociiT  (127  M.;  ‘coiirrler  postal’,  open 
omnilius  with  awning,  on  Mon.,  AVed.,  and  h'rid.  at  .S  a.m..  in  2S  hrs., 
’’P halt  for  th('  nisrht  at ^t’raier :_^fari‘  10  fr. : carr.  from  tin' 
lLir('rs  A iallard  or  'ronrenq,  .'tOO-loo  fr. ; a driAwr  that  sp('aks  French  should 
he  asked  for'i.  .A  railway  from  Piskra  to  'I'ouggourt  is  now  undi'r  con- 
struction. q'he  Route  dp  'Fouggourt  leads  to  the  S.F..  from  Old  Piskra 
(p.  2SI)  through  the  stpiqip  to  (lOAI.)  Bordj  Saddo  (S,o  ft.'i.  in  the  plain 
of  the  (hird  Djrdi  (eomp.  p.  21,5),  and  thenee  to  the  S.  to  (:12'/..  M.)  Bnrilj 
Clirmio,  to  the  AV.  of  the  (.‘holt  McJrir  (9.5  ft.  helow  the  sea-level),  the 
largest  salt-lake  in  Algeria.  liir  SrIhU.  on  the  Onrd  Ttrl.  across 

the  hod  of  which,  gpii('rally  dry,  the  road  is  carried  hy  an  ('inhankment 
oV('r  100  yds.  long,  huilt  of  Mocks  of  gy|)sum.  .50  AI.  Krf  rd-Door  \ ft.), 
a (dateau  attording  line  views,  with  a Poste  Oi)ti(|ue  communicating  with 
Ahmar-Khaddou  ispi'  ahove),  and  said  to  he  the  southmost  point  reached 
hy  Sidi  Okha  (in  :!22)  in  the  cours('  of  his  eauqtaigns.  O'U/.jAI.  Oitrir,  a 
small  oasis  near  the  VhoU  Mrroiiaii.  the  S.  arm  of  t'hott  Ali'lrir.  eontains 
the  kuhha  of  Sidi  MoBfl,  a favourite  resort  of  pilgrims. 

09  At . IVC’riiiCV  or  ^Irroi/rr  (12  tt.  helow  st-a- level;  Cai'av.'uiserail, 
j R.  2-0,  11.  '/.j,  1).  2'/..  Ir. ; poj).  1700).  a thriving  hut  fever-haunted  village, 
. with  a luxuriant  palm-oasis  watered  hy  artesian  wells. 
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••C)  oom  sTnilv^hT  k"""''  f'-'tility,  an, I thnir  palm.;  (almut 

i-Mrllt  . M Luropcan  markets  with  tlate.s  of  the  clear  or  nale 

AV  ' ('n-nur).  Fassinfr  the  postinpr-stalions  of  A'/,,///  and 

of  SlrZu  Teha  ::  T ’P"'"  ""><')•  --ealled 

ro  nit  siirtaif  lOiC/.^  :\I  I^irmfia  (Oaravanserail.  I{.  3,  H a/,  n a (•„ 

'ifLrT"'"  it  ,"v,;r  ,.k,.-’i,"; 

palm-Kroie.  riien^/^-rTm^av^inoo  inhah..  and  Si/i-Ilar/ir,/  'I'hc 

fT'o "i  akin  to  the  llamUh. 

(p.  01),  now  indii-ates  that  we  are  nearirifr  the  Sudan. 

127  M.  Totiggourt  or  Tom,.u,rf  (a.M)  ft.;  Hot.  de  TOasis  (irande 
V 7’.  T'”'  -•^'•ahe.  T{.  .-t,  I).  3.  ,„.na.  12'/.  fr.:  mnle  and  atten 

.'rr,"iVFHUv'’'^  'lav;  pop.  7100).  a rapidly  increasing  little  town,  with  a 
t<rtheVrza?fo"7m  ’n'*  ■i‘>  th'-  .ionction  of  the  caravan-ronte.s 

WnlLoiirt  Fr  c7  (or  M argin),  and  the  Sonf  (see  helow).  New 

lie.s  at  the  foot  of  a hill  crowned  with  the  rnios 
ale^  to  <‘I-Kh<’>r„nn).  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  town 

Ti  «*nn„F  . '"’""'i  ■■*  """ar.'t,  and  the  clock-tower  of  the  Kasha. 

•I  strikimr^ettv"*"’  *T,'  ^ 7"“''  ""‘'■‘‘'■al  stories,  produce 

7d  w "n  t nihal.itants  — Honaras,  nianv  Mozahites  (p.  21«), 

Fi;!rn.,d  i ,''7'’"''"  ^slam  liv^  in  separate  , I.art.Ts 

C / 7.7/)  and  in  large  suhnrhs.  Their  home-indiistrie.s.  e.snecially  weaving 

ai-e  thriving.  Tt  is  very  interesting  to  ri.le  throngf;’ 
7«  \1  V'7  to  the  S.  to  the  little  oasis  town  of 

of  TamHhat.  one  of  the  most 

.nHnenfmnTnnra.steri..s  in  the  Sahara,  with  a snperh  *Mos,|iie. 

lime  fnT  *''  ”7.'.''  ^.'"1  1"  Hiskra,  and  at  the  same 

to  tlu.  V '-'*7  we  may  ride  from  Ton.ggonrf  vi.a  h:i-0„r<l.  > 

I t t ,.  I r "’7"  o ; trotting-cainel  to  El-Oned 

a fee  ofsTTpi??  dav ; comp,  also  p.  I71t  The 
of  tho'qtt'f'''’  '>y  pyramidal  signals,  crosses  the  great  dunes  \ 

of  fhF  yr^  n •' T?  '''‘"'‘'•t-ro.ses’  (p.  270)  ahonnd.  one  of  the  X.  offshoots 
onl!"  I ^ *'*’  the  great  K.  desert  of  the  Sahara  is  called.  The 

AVrrf.V^r""  'wF';!  77  ^^Uoitln.  (21  M.)  /tor,//'  ^ro„in^ 

Sonf^i  .1/077  777/  ,‘l-K<iuL  The  first  village  in  the 

.'sonf  IS  (o3  M.)  Ot/rvu'x.  ^ 

Ssfri!:!./'  ^1)  'I"‘irters  at  the  house  of  the  merchant 

tIm  Sonf  ’ 1^-  f r- the  interesting  capital  of 

d',n..7  t.  I 1 '''.'"'''"''7’^’'  honses  m^TTcTTwith  harrel-vanlting  and  small 

(T,|  ^ \ leweil  from  the  minaret  or  from  the  dune  on  the  X.  sid.'. 

lied  and  particularly  the  neighhonrliig  oasis  of  f/iteioTTr  a re  fanieil  for  1 
ttieir  wpnymg:  their  wares  are  sent  hy  the  caravan-mute  to  the  S.K.  via  • 
llir  er-Kessor/TTeresof)  fo  nTia'iTanies  in  Tripolitanfa. 

11"'  Fonf.  containing  ahont  IHO.OOO  iialm-trees.  ha\e 
'inite  II  rliffereiit  system  of  cultivation  from  all  others  in  liarharv.  The  X 
lemarkahly  thick  and  long-leaved  palms  stand  in  funnel-shaped  hollows'^ 
(entoiinoirs,  Arahic  ritan),  and  are  jirotected  against  sand-drift  hv  paW- 
siKies  of  palm-twigs.  The  irrigation  is  provided  hy  surface-water  co'liei  tcd  i 
in  wells,  from  which  the  water  fs  raTsed  hv  means  of  long  draw-heams.  ■' 
-I  he  dates,  owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  imTtnfjnnrrTri'KLmelit  limit '7,f  ,t 
A The  siin,  are  noted  for  their  sweetness  and  line  flavour.  They  arc  usually 
V exported  to  Europe  hy  way  of  S.  Tunis. 

,p  Ih/yond  (71'/.,  \r.)  Di'biUi.  where  the  high  iliines  end.  we  ride  to  the 
I unisiaii  frontier  across  the  pastures  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  watered  hy 
iiitesian  wells.  A delighttnl  scene  is  presented  hv  the  watering  of  the  l 
. attic,  driven  in  from  every  direction,  and  indcfatigahl v siippli.-d  hy  (he  ! 
swarthy  herdsmen.  ' ‘ ' > 
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Ht-yoiid  Choiichf  el-lhoodi  mid  Rir  rl-Aeli.  lln‘  first  Ktiifrcs  in  TuniHiH, 
we  traverse  the  dreary  steppe  to  the  N.W.  end  of  tlie  C'hoit  Djcrirt  (p.  ItHii), 
througli  wliicli  we  ride  for  a short  way  on  the  Trik  Voiiaria.  137 
Nefta  (p.  387),  where  we.  innst  announce  our  arrival  at  the  eustoni-liouse.  - { 
From  Nefta  via  Tozeur  to  Mctluoui  (and  Gafm),  sec  pp.  387,  38ii. 


45.  From  Batna  via  Lambese  to  Timgad. 


Koad,  to  Lainliese  7 M.  (diligence  four  times  daily,  in  1 hr.),  to  Timgiid 
231/.^  M.  The  diligence  from  Batna  to  (67  M.)  Khenchela  (]).  273),  starting 
at  I a.m.,  reaches  at  8 a.m..  beyond  the  SStli  kilometre-stone  (22  M.),  the 
point  where  the  Timgad  road  diverges.  One  may  therefore  alight  there 
and  walk  in  les.s  than  ‘/a  to  Timgad.  Beturning  from  Khenchela  the 
diligence  iiasses  this  point  about  noon.  During  the  season  motor-oinnihuses 
of  the  Hot.  des  Etrangers  run  from  Batna  to  Lamliese  and  Timgad  (75  fr. 
for  the  whole  vehicle;  single  seat  25  fr.).  A inotor-oinnihus  of  the  Hot. 
Meille  at  Timgad  also  conveys  travellers  from  the  station  at  Batna  to 
Timgad  and  hack  (20  fr.  each  person;  host  to  order  beforehand).  Carriages 
(for  one  day  20-30,  for  two  days  30-10  fr.)  may  he  had  at  the  hotels  or 
through  the  Kail.  Restaurant.  The  fares  are  rather  lower  Avhen  arranged 
with  the  drivers  direct.  Bicycles  in  the  Square  at  Batna,  5 fr.  per  day. 

If  pressed  for  time  we  may  take  the  evening  train  from  Constantine 
to  Batna,  visit  Lamhese  and  Timgad  next  day,  and  go  on  to  Biskra  in 
the  afternoon  by  train.  Those  who  reach  Batna  from  Biskra  or  El- 
Kantara  about  noon  may  take  lunch  at  the  station,  go  on  to  Lamhese, 
staying  there  for  Vj-.-'i,  hrs.,  and  thence  to  Timgad,  whence  they  may  re- 
turn next  morning  to  Batna  in  time  for  the  afternoon  train  to  Constantine. 


Bnf//a,  see  p.  ‘27.5.  "I'he  road  leaves  the  town  hy  the  Quart ier 
Mllifaire  and  ascends  slightly,  to  the  S.E.,  through  the  dreary 
upland  plain,  where  it  is  soinetiines  hitterly  cold  in  winter,  and 
along  the  N.  margin  of  the  (p.  278).  .As  we  near  the 

hill-region  of  Lamln^se  wc  sight  the  ‘Praetorium’  in  the  distance. 

7 M.  Lambfese  or  Lamhessa  (3875  ft.;  (luartcrs  at  the  poor 
cafes  only),  a village  with  a large  Pe)iife7irier,  or  Maison  Centrale 
de  Correction,  was  founded  in  1848  as  a jirison  for  jiolitical  offenders 
and  jiartly  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Homan  Lamhaesh. 

Lamha'sis  was  the  hoadtiuarters  of  the  famous  Third  Legion,  the 
uiudeus  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Numidia,  transferred  hither  about  100 
A.D.  from  Tchessa  (p.  315)  for  the  defence  of  the  chief  Anres  jiasses,  those 
to  the  Oiled  Ahdi  and  the  Oiied  el-Ahiod  (p.  278).  Their  oldest  camii, 
recently  iliscovered.  lay  O/^  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lamhese;  the  newer  cam|). 
mentioned  as  early  as  M6  A.  1).,  is  now  jiartly  built  over  hy  the  (leiii- 
tentiary  and  its  garden.  On  a hill  rising  steeply  from  the  plain,  l>/i  M. 
to  the.  . of  the  later  ciuiip,  lay  a civilian  settlement  (cauCtbae),  occiiiiied 
at  hrst  hy  traders,  artisans,  and  the  soldiers’  families,  hut  erected  into 
a muiiici])ium  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180).  This  hecame  the  seat  of 
the.  governor  ot  Numidia  and  for  a short  time  prospered.  But  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  1 bird  T.egion  hy  (lordian  III.  (238),  who  removed  it  to  the 
Rill  ne  for  twenty-five  years,  the  eartluiuake  of  2(58,  the  extension  of  the 
mi  itary  frontier  under  Diocletian  (281-30.5)  to  the  S.  border  of  the  Sahara 
Atlas,  iUHl  tlie  ti anst(*ronct\  under  Oonstaiitino  the  (iroat,  of  the  governor’s 
seat  to  Cirta  (p.  298)  were  disasters  from  which  Lamhiesis  never  recovered, 
HO  that  bj  the  5th  cent,  it  was  completely  abandoned. 

The  Roman  ^Camp,  one  of  (he  best-preserved  in  existence,  ‘(he 
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clas.sic  mill  <.r  military  ocnipalimi’  as  it  has  l)l•.■ll  rallml,  luriiis  a 
riTtanjfle  ot  5-4-7  by  itittyds.,  with  tim  usual  mundcd  coriiers,  and 
lour  ;j:at('s,  between  wbieh  ran  the  two  main  streets,  the  Cart/o  mu] 
the  DeriniKt.tiits. 

We  ali<j;ht  at  the  ancient  Porta  Sinistra,  the  W.  <rate.  lletween 
this  and  the  ‘I’netorinm’  (see  below)  recent  excavations  have  un- 
earthed remains  of  the  Deenmanns  and  its  three  side-streids,  all 
once  flanked  with  colonnades,  and  the  foundations  of  the  barracks 
built  of  concrete  (p.  290).  Tbe  J\>rla  Prartorla,  the  -rate,  at 
the  (“iid  ol  till'  wi'll-paved  ('ardo,  with  its  two  jiassages  and  the  sub- 
structures ol  its  two  towers,  is  particularly  well  preserved.  Near 
if,  adjoininjr  the  relics  of  the  camp-wall,  are  the  ruins  id"  several 
other  towers. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  necumanus  and  the  Cardo,  loG  yds. 
from  the  X.^rate,  ri.sesfhe  so-called  **yVr/c/o?7«///,  probably  rebuilt 
in  2()8,  the  monumental  entrance-«;ateway  of  the  residence  of  the 
Icfijate  (prietorium  or  principia),  the  only  intact  Roman  building 
ot  the  kind  and  the  grandest  Roman  ruin  in  .Algeria.  'I’his  gri'at 
rectangular  jiile  of  .solid  masonry  in  two  stories,  .‘ly'/'i  -•'’"vds. 

in  area  and  49  ft.  in  height,  is  adorned  outside  with  t'orinthian 
columns  on  high  pedestals  and  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  four 
great  rouud-arched  passages,  of  which  the  siih*  and  eml  ones  are 
Hanked,  resjiectively,  by  three  and  two  smaller  archways,  open  into 
a central  space,  which,  to  judge  from  the  four  large  bases  of  pillars, 
was  once  probably  furnished  with  a roof  and  lighted  by  the  four 
round-arched  windows  in  the  uppi-r  storv. 

Of  the  so-i'alk'd  Forum,  the  chief  I'ourt  of  the  Prietorium,  there  still 
exist  reiuain.s  of  the  eoloiiiijule  and  a nnmher  of  side-ehamliers,  once  ar- 
mouries. (In  the  so-ealled  arsenal  at  the  N.W.  anple  manv  eaniion-lialls 
and  otlier  missiles  have  been  found.)  To  the  S.  of  tlie' forum  is  the 
J’oxticnm,  with  its  offices  and  Srhotae,  the  cluh-rooms  of  the  officers  and 
serg-eants  (now  ticketed),  and  the  Ctiaiml  for  the  Hags  and  insignia  of  the 
I.egioii,  recognizable  by  its  large  nielie.  The  cellars  served  as  the  Trcasiinj. 

The  Therincs  da  Camp,  the  ancient  baths,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Prietorium,  show  remains  of  the  heating  apparatus  (comp.  p.  294). 

From  the  E.  gate,  once  the  Porta  Dextrn,  ran  (he  road  to 
Verecunda  (p.  289)  and  Timgad  and  the  Via  Septimiana  to  the  town- 
hill,  M.  distant.  In  the  open  ground  outside  of  it  rises  the 
ruinous  single  Arch  of  Commodas.  .Vciirthis  is  the  Amphitliratrr, 
whose  stones  were  used  in  building  the  iienitentiarv  (p.  28«j). 

e now  drive  to  (he  >S.  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  camp,  where 
carriages  usually  wait,  to  (he  \ im.aok.  .At  the  IMairIp,  mainlv  built 
with  the  stones  of  (he  Septizonium,  a nymphanim  or  fountain,  we 
(ind  the  museum  attendant  (fee  '/.2  fr.),  who  if  desired  will  show  ;ilso 
the  town-hill  (fee). 

'I’he  small  Mvspp  Municipal,  near  (he  church,  comprises,  under 
a shed,  some  mediocre  statues  from  the  temple  of  .Esculapius  and  . 
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splendid  ^Mnsiiies  round  in  (one  with  an  inscription  by  a 

Greek  artist),  missiles,  ele.  The  garden  contains  architectural 
fragments,  inscriptions,  etc. 


A road  leads  from  the  S.  end  of  the  village  to  the  Town  Hn.n, 
whore  excavators  have  not  as  yet  discovered  oven  the  fornm. 

Near  the  {^/^hr.)  A'in-Dnnn,  which  now  sn])])lies  the  village 
with  drinking-water,  are  the  almost  nnrecognizahlc  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Neplnve.  From  this  point  wc  walk  to  the  N.F.  i)ast 
the  ruins  of  the  A'lHediici  and  the  foundalions  of  four  Direlli)iii 
iroones  to  (to  min.)  the  chief  tcm|)les. 


The  ''^'Tmnple  of  ^hueiilapius,  at  the  tV.  end  of  tlu'  temple  aiam. 


curiously  planned  edifice  dating  from  the  time  of  Marcus  .\nridins. 


;^consists  of  a cclla,  W('ll-])resei’vcd  in  its  foundations,  with  a lai’g(' 
si'inicircnlar  niche  for  the  statues  of  .Esculapins  and  Sains  tor 
llygiea),  and  of  a semicircular  terrace  (concave  inwards),  where  a 
S(|nare  haseinent  in  front  hore  a Doric  portico,  which  collapsed  in 


I 18r)‘2.  In  front  of  the  tlight  of  six  steps  lie  rejnains  (,dJhe_ajThilrav(', 
j .hearing  the  dedicatory  inscrijdioii  of  the  l(!in)TIe.  ColonnaTles  con- 
1 nccted  tin'  t('mple  wnth  two  semicircular  projections,  flanking  the 
terrac(',  on  which  stood  t he  icdicnhe  or  chapels  of  Jupiter  A'’al('ns  and 
1 Silvanus.  Behind  the  cella  arc  vestiges  of  the  Thermae  comn'cted 
1 with  the  temple. 

A straigid  ancient  road  leads  to  Ihe  S.?l  from  the  temple  of 
. .Ksculaidns  to  the  ca})itol,  the  distinctive  feature  of  every  Itomati 
C(donv.  On  the  left  lie  the  snhstrnciures  of  Chapeh  deilicated  to 
eight  different  gods  (about  200  .\.  D.),  all  rectangular  and  each 
witii  its  niche,  usually  rounded. 

d’lie  '■■(^npitol,  the  largest  temple  of  Lambipsis,  dedicated  to  tlu' 
cult  of  .lupiter,  ,lnno,  and  Minerva,  adjoins  the  W.  wall  of  the  ai\- 


cient  temple-court,  a (Quadrangle  of  0(5  by  00  yds.,  of  whose  coloii- 
nad('s  eight  columns  only  survive.  flight  of  twenly  sfeps,  most  of 
whicli  also  have  disajipearf’d,  ascended  to  tin'  temple  ]u)rtico,  with 


eight(k>rinthian  columns  in  front  and  foni'  at  the  back.  'I’lu'  C('lla. still 
lairly  pr('S('i  v('d,  22'/.>  l)y  12'/,,  yds.,  consists,  (‘xceptionally,  of  only 
two  chambers,  s('parat(‘(i  by  a partition,  with  scpiare  niches  for  the 
sa('red  imag('s.  On  tin'  tempb'  steps  lie  fragments  of  th('  dedicatorv 
inscription  of  the  ‘Besjmldica  Damlnesis’. 

I lie  Capitol  is  adjoined  on  1h('  F.  bv  tin'  court  of  a third  'I'emph\ 
S2  by  88  yds. 

W ('  now  lollow  tin'  road  on  the  hill  to  tin'  E..  b'aving  on  tin' 
b'it  Ihe  so-called  Hanm  dea  ('hdssenr.'i,  and  in  dmin.  reach  tin' 
ruins  of  a IVhimjdial  An  h with  three  gateways,  on  the  old  road 
to  \ ('r('cnnda  (p.  28i)),  and  d min.  farlln'r  a smaller  .bre/oern/.  to 
which  point  carriages  should  be  ordered.  AVo  then  drive  back  to 
Ihe  plain,  to  Ihe  N.A\  ..  by  the  B('rtouli  road,  skirting  the  town-hill. 


.I'a-ju'As  A.RuJhi 
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Al)()ut  halfway  between  this  road  and  the  hi-rhroad  we  pass 
the  ruins  of  a buildinf?  once  erroneously  called  the  Palais  (In  Lf^fjal, 
and  those  of  Lairmae.  On  the  ancient  Via  Septiiniana  (p.  287)’ 
about  a hundred  yards  farlher,  rises  the  *Arrli  of  St'plijnin's 
S(‘V('r>is.  with  its  Ihriic  passages,  bereft  of  its  columns  and  attiea. 

'I'hc  lliaii^  Road  ascends  past  the  remains  (on  the  lefl^  of  a 
Ihnnan  linrial  (Ironvd,  with  the  substrnclures  (if  an  Earlif 
(‘hristian  (*hap<-f  under  the  ciborium  altar  of  whicb  are  two 
martyrs’  toml)s.  After  a lon;r  bi-ml  f„  (he  N.  it  reaches  (0  Af.  from 
Itatna'i  Markoima  fabout  4260  ftA,  a count ry-house  surrounded 
by  fruit-trees,  cy])resses,  and  pines,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
little  Homan  town  of  VtTCi'nnda . 

Heyond  Markouna.  just  before  the  new  road  to  Medina  ('and 
Hiskra  ; see  p.  278')  diver<;es.  rises  tli((  Arrh  nf  .\farcns  Aimdins 
(172  A.  T).).  A little  way  to  the  S.AV.,  on  the  old  Homan  road 
comin"  from  the  town-hill  of  l/amluesis,  stands  another  Jrr7).//v/y, 
dedicated  to  the  same  em|)eror  in  182. 

As  the  road  now  descends  to  the  N.K.  into  the  dreary  valley 
of  the  On(‘d  ^[^ri(‘n,  we  obtain  on  the  rijrht,  beyond  the  Kith  kilo- 
m(’'tre-s1one  (10  Af.),  a fine  view  of  the  eri‘st  of  the  Kef  Mahimd 
(p.  278),  which  is  snow-clad  in  winter.  Heyond  tin'  24th  kilometre- 
stone  (IT)  M.)  we  overlook  a jireat  part  of  the  .\iiivs  Mts.  with  .lebel 
('India  (p.  278).  On  the  left  is  Jela'I  'ratpmdinc  i4.')l  1 ft.). 

.After  the  27th  kilomc^tre-stone  (17  A1.)  we  siirht.  far  to  tin' 
S.K.,  at  the  foot  of  (In;  s.]nirs  of  the  .Vui^s,  the  ruins  of  ’rinajad. 
where  the  two  tall  columns  of  the  eapitol  frradually  jrrow  more 
cons|(icuons.  The  road  to  (2V/.,  Af.  from  Hatnai  Timjrad.  which 
diverjres  to  the  rifjht  beyond  the  H.Ath  kilometre-stone  (21 '/a -'I  )) 
crosses  tin*  Oiied  Afc'i'ien  and  ends  on  tin'  X.  sid('  of  tin'  I'uins. 


Tim^ad.  — Hotei..  Iloh’l  Mrillr.  I min.  to  tho  X.  of  tlio  ruins, 
<)|i|>nsiti'  llio  I5('rlier  markot  ^Thn^s.^.  with  ;i  (ini'  view  of  the  Anres  ^^ts.. 
H.  S-l.  H.  1-1'/.;.  lit',),  •‘i'/j-  !'■  • fr..  plain  loit  well  .spoken  of. 

'I’lie  Heiss  may  he  visiti'd  af  any  time.  The  chief  sifrhis,  named  in 
tin'  t('xt  in  lieavy  fy|>e.  may  he  cursorily  soi'n  within  2-.‘!  hrs.  For  closer 
study  ,1.  lltiU/i's  Giiitlo  llliistrt'  de  Tinifrad  fat  hook-shops  2',’....  .‘P/.,  fr.  at 
the  Afrencc',  p.  2'.M.  whi're  jihoto^raphs  and  picture  )iosf -cards  also  are 
sold')  is  valnahle.  Information  as  to  recent  exc.avations  may  he  obtained 
from  tin'  insp<>i'tor  Jf.  linrri/.  Comp,  also ‘f'nrthaffe,  Tinifrad.  Tchessa 
hy  /f.  ViKjlint  (Paris.  100!))- 

'Viw(fad  (:ir)20fl.),  known  by  the  Ib'rber  name  of  ’I'hatmajadi 
in  the  late-Honian  iteriod  and  one  of  the  most  thrivin;;  towns  in 
the  E.  .Vlfrcrian  hifrldands,  dates  from  100  .\.I).,  wln'ii  the  b'jrate 
H.  Alunatius  tiallus,  commander  of  the  Third  Li'frion  (p.  280),  was 
ordered  hy  Trajan  to  found  the  (\tlouia  }r(/rri((na  Trajana 
Thannajadi,  probably  about  the  same  time  as  Lainbicsis,  as  the 
key  of  the  Foum  Ksantina  (p.  290).  The  town  saw  its  (irime  in  the 
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s(‘Cun(l  liiill'  of  tilt!  i^Mtl  iiiitl  ill  the  ifi'd  (“(‘iil.,  Iml  in  the  41  li  cent., 
Iik(3  Hiij^ai  (|).  2715),  it  was  a centre  of  the  Doiiatist  iiioveiiient  ami 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the  iieriod.  After  fruitless  atteni|its 
by  the  Vandals  to  revive  it,  Thaniu^adi  was  destroyed  by  the 
hostile  Berber  tribes  of  the  Aures  Mts.  in  535.  Having  been  finally 
abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  domination,  the  ruins  of 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  Trajan’s  Arch,  were  gradually  buried 
under  the  deposits  of  torrents,  and  for  twelve  centuries  the  place 
was  consigned  to  complete  oblivion. 

The  excavations  begun  by  the  French  governnicnt  in  1880,  and 
recently  conducted  by  the  architect  A.  Ballu,  have  brought  to  light 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  town,  including  tlie  Forum,  two 
Markets,  the  Capitol,  and  no  less  than  eleven  'J’henm'p.  AVhile  the 
private  houses  are  mostly  un])retending  and  very  inferior  to  those 
of  I’ompi'ii,  the  iiublic  buildings  afford  most  striking  evidence  of 
till'  ancient  prosperity  of  this  remote  Homan  provincial  town. 

'flu'  oiliest  town,  hiiil  out  ns  a sipiare  eainp  (coin]),  p.  2S())  of  ;(8I  \ its. 
eaeli  way,  in  eonforniity  witli  its  original  destination  as  a frontier-fortress, 
has  four  eentral  gates,  hetween  wliieli  ran  tlic  two  main  streets,  flu'  Cardo 
Maximus  and  the  Deeumanns  Maximus,  iiiterseetiiig  each  other  at  right 
angles,  'fhe  ‘Cardo  Maximus  Ford'  opens  into  the.  Doeiiiuanus  at  the 
Forum,  where  it  stops  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  soil.  Some  UO  yds. 
farther  to  the  IV..  however,  the  ‘Cardo  Maximus  Slid’  leads  out  of  the 
Deeiimanus.  'fhe  rapid  inerease.  of  the  ])0])ulation.  esjieeially  on  the  F. 
and  IV.  sides,  on  the  busy  roads  to  'fehessa  (ji.  Slf))  and  Lamluesis,  led 
as  early  as  the  2nil  eeiit.  to  the  eonstriu'tion  of  extensive  new  streets  on 
a less  regular  plan.  By  the  .'th  cent,  the  jiopiilation.  whieh  had  greatly 
declined,  withdrew  from  the  suhurhs  into  the  ancient  walled  precincts, 
which  hy  this  time  had  lu'en  much  hiiilt  over  at  ])laces. 

'I'he  main  streets  are  hordered  with  Doric  colonnades  and  paved  with 
hluish  limestone  slabs;  the  smaller  streets  have  sandstone  pavement, 
'file  waggon-rnts  are  deep,  espi'cially  in  the  Deeumanns  Maximus,  and 
are  slightly  farther  ajiart  than  at  Pompeii  (-1  ft.  .1  in.  and  1 ft.  1 in.'), 
'fhe  excellent  drainage-system  is  now  utilized  anew,  as  may  he  seen 
from  the  gutters  at  the  street-corners. 

'fhe  usual  building  material  was  concrete  hicertiiiii . small 

stones  mixed  with  mortar),  often  faced  with  brick,  or  stone-framework 
|the  interstices  being  tilled  with  brick  or  ruhhle-work).  'fhe  private  houses 
usually  occupy  an  [iiif/ild,  as  the  square  block  enclosed  hy  four  streets 
yas  called,  'fhe  shops  (tabn-intc)  in  fhe  main  streets  were  all  entered 
from  the  street,  except  when  the  trader  lived  in  the  same  house.  As  a 
rule  the  houses,  like  modern  Moorish  houses,  have  their  hacks  turned  to 
till'  strei't.  looking  into  an  arcaded  court  (jieristyle)  in  Oriental  fashion, 
instead  of  opening  into  a roofed  atrium  in  the  ancient  Homan  style. 

We  begin  iiiir  walk  at  tlio  N.  end  id'  llii'  tnwii.  On  the  right, 
ju.st  outside  tli(‘  old  town-wall,  lii'  till'  -- 

"Grands  Thermes  d\i  Word  (I’l.  D,  1),  the  largest  Honiaii 
baths  ill  \.  .Mrica.  'I'hey  form  a rectangle  of  88F.j  by  7lD/«  vds., 
and  contain  thirty-live  difl'erent  (‘hanibers,  all  syninietrieally  (‘on- 
stnicted  like  others  of  thi'  later  Homan  period.  J’arts  of  the  walls 
are  still  “23  ft.  in  height. 

.■\  night  of  ten  stejis  on  the  K.  side  of  the  building  leads  to  the 
W’ytihtihtiii,  the  main  entrance  to  the  baths,  'fhe  adjoining  chaniher  on 
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the  left  opens  on  to  a suite  of  three  spacious  halls.  The  two  outer  ones 
w-ere  probably  the  I'alaeMra  for  gymnastics  and  games.  In  the  corner, 
obiKiuely  opposite  the  entrance-wall,  is  a kind  of  shaft  or  pa.ssago  lead- 
ing to  the  Apodytrriiiiii  (undressing  and  dressing  room).  The  central 
hall  is  the  l-Ais^eat  Friyidariiim,  containing  three  haainH  (phchiur.J.  The 
chamber  on  the  S.  side,  between  the  two  smaller  basins,  served  as  a 
passage  to  the  Tepidarium,  for  hot-air  baths  and  massage.  Adjoining 
the  tepidarinm  on  the  .S.  is  the  largest  Cuhlarinm,  with  three  hot-water 
basins  (alvei).  Two  side-rooms  were  tlie  I.nconica  or  sweating-baths. 
Adjacent  to  them  were  two  smaller  Caldaria,  to  tlie  N.  of  which,  nest 
to  the  palaestra,  were  two  other  Trpidaria.  The  two  rooms  at  theS.K. 
and  fi.W.  corners  of  the  baths,  each  with  an  ante-room  (apodyterinm  V) 
and  large  semicircular  niche,  are  supposed  to  have  been  Friyidavia. — 
As  to  Jfeatiiiy  Apparatus,  comi).  p.  21(4. 

\ little  to  the  left  of  the  main  eiitranee  to  these  Thermte  is  the 
({iiaint  Alaiinilcin  h'ountdni  (I’l.  1),  1),  restored  from  ancient 
fragments. 

The  insigniticant  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  road  is  the 
Agence-Mu86e  tPl.  I),  E,  1;,  containing  theotlices  of  the  directors 
of  the  excavations  and  a collection  of  objects  found  at  Tinigad. 
These,  however,  with  the  exception  of  some  mosaics,  the  chief 
adorntnent  of  the  .Vfriean-Jtoman  dwelling,  show  a provincial  and 
mechanical  style  of  art. 

Along  the  outside  walls  are  ranged  the  larger  sculptures,  a great  stone 
vase,  frairments  of  buildings,  and  .Saturn  stela!. 

'I'he  Kntrance  Room  (I)  contains  pottery,  including  numerous  lamps. 
Room  II.  Smaller  fragments  of  sculpture,  lironze  implements,  etc.  • 
Rooms  111  & IV.  Desk-cases  containing  the  most  valuable  tinrls.  notably 
glass,  clay-vases,  small  implements  in  bronze  and  bone.  Tnder  the 
cases  are  water-pipes,  etc.  .\gainst  the  walls  are  placed  mosaics:  in 
R.  Ill,  Diana  ami  Actieon,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  (Selins),  and 
Neptune  in  a quailriga;  in  R.  IV,  .lupiter  and  Antiope  (inscription, 
‘Filadellis  vita’),  ami  Amphitrite  on  a marine  centaur. 

We  now  enter  Ihc  oldest  part  of  (he  town  by  the  central  Porte 
dll  jSord  (IM.  1),  1),  ld'/4  by  y<ls.,  preserved  only  in  its  lower 
parts.  Between  the  pillars  of  the  gateway,  once  enriched  with 
Corinthian  half-columns  and  pilasters,  are  the  ancient  guard-rooms. 
On  the  tloor  are  relies  of  an  inscription  of  149  .\.l).,  which  names 
Antoninus  Pius  as  the  restorer  (or  linisher)  of  the  gateway. 

The  first  building  on  the  left  side  of  the  Oakdo  .NIa.\i.mi:s 
Noki),  a street  ascending  steeply  for  18.') yds.,  is  that  of  the  Peiif.s 
Theriiies  dti  \ord  (PI.  E,  1).  On  the  left,  beyond  (he  fourth  side- 
street,  is  the  — 

^Library  (PI.  E,  2),  one  of  the  most  curious  buildings  in  the 
town,  resembling  the  library  in  the  forum  of  Pomjieii,  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  a shrine  of  the  bares.  The  building  is  preceded 
by  an  open  colonnade,  with  two  small  chambers  on  each  side.  Two 
side-doors  lead  into  the  rectangular  book -rooms,  while  the  central 
door,  as  in  all  antiijue  libraries,  opens  into  a kind  of  sanctuary, 
with  a large  central  niche  flanked  by  four  reces.ses  on  each  side 
(for  the  sacred  images),  and  approached  by  a basement  in  three 
steps,  with  ornamental  columns. 
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Tlie  Oarclo  Alaxitiius  Nord  leads  to  the  main  entrance  to  the 
l^’orina  (see  below;  in  the  Jha^UMANUs  Maximus,  the  chiel'  thorough- 
I'are  ol'  the  town.  To  the  right,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  latter,  rises 
Trajan’s  Arch  (p.  295).  We  descend  to  the  left.  On  the  left,  near 
the  old  E.  gate  of  the  inner  town,  are  tlie  Grands  'Thermes  de 
I' Est  (PI.  E,  2),  whose  tepidarium  contains  remains  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment. We  turn  hack  here,  and  in  the  third  S.  street  off  the  l)ecu- 
manus  Maximus  we  come  to  the  Eetils  Thennes  de  V Est  (I’l.  E,  2), 
where  two  of  the  rooms  contain  restored  marble  benches. 

Next,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Deeumanus,  comes  tlie  *Marehe 
de  I’Est  or  East  Jhicellnni  (I’l.  E,  F,  2),  tlie  smaller  town-market, 
very  curiously  planned. 

A flight  of  eight  stops  ascends  to  a semicircular  vestihule.  occupying 
the  middte  of  a platform  30  yds.  wide  and  yds.  deep,  on  to  the  riglit 
and  on  to  the  left  sides  of  which  open  six  small  shops,  three  of  tliem 
facing  the  street  and  three  the  courtyard.  The  latter,  really  a double 
court,  consists  of  two  segments  of  a circle,  with  a triangular  fountain 
at  their  intersection.  Adjacent,  along  the  hack-wall,  right  and  left,  are 
five  stalls  witli  the  old  stone  counters.  In  tlie  centre  of  each  half-court 
is  an  open  semicircular  colonnade  with  water-runlets. 

Almust  immediiitely  to  the  W.  of  the  market-hull,  a later  ad- 
dition, is  the  Maison  aux  Jardinieres  (I’l.  4;  E,  2),  a private 
house  with  a line  garden-court,  once  adorned  with  tlowcr-beds. 
These  were  enclosed  by  high  segment-shaped  stone  balustrade.s. 

Near  tlie  Founfain  at  the  next  street-corner,  at  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  Korum,  are  the  LatrinsB  (I’l.  3;  E,  2),  the  finest  ancient 
building  of  the  kind,  with  a washing-basin  and  excellent  cleansing 
arrangements.  The  double  seats  (originally  25)  have  marble  arms 
adorned  with  dolpdiins. 

A propyheiim,  with  a vestibule  (16  ft.  wide)  and  twelve  steps 
forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  *Forum  (I’l.  E,  2,  3),  the  focus 
of  municipal  life,  to  which  foot-passengers  only  were  admitted.  It 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  conforms  jiretty  closely 
ill  plan  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius.  It  forms  a large 
rectangle,  110  by  65  yds.;  the  area  or  central  space,  55  by  47  yds., 
is  enclosed  by  ('orintliian  colonnades.  The  vestibule  and  area  were 
once  adorned  by  a crowd  of  eiiucstrian  statues  of  cmjierors  and 
ligurcs  of  ilistinguished  governors  of  Numidia  and  eminent  citizens. 
'Flic  so-called  Marsyas,  the  symbol  of  civic  liberty,  marked  Thaniu- 
gadi  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  colonies,  whoso  inhabitants  enjoyed 
the  full  rights  of  Konian  citizenship.-  Besides  the  jicdestals  of 
thirty-two  statues,  we  note  also  several  representations  of  ligurcs 
of  a game  (com[).  p.  318)  on  the  stone  slabs  of  the  iiavenient;  among 
the  inscrijitions  annexed  is  the  light-hearted  ‘venari  lavari  liidcre 
ridere  oee  (hoe)  est  vivere’  ^o  hunt,  bathe,  jilay,  and  laugh  is  to  live). 

'File  chambers  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Eorum  were  jierhaps  i'lnb 
Jtodiiis.  I he  two-storied  Shops  on  the  S.  sidi'  ojii'iied,  on  the  upjier 
lloor,  into  the  'Fheatre  Street  ip.  293). 
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The  only  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Foruni  is  the  very 
dilapidated  BasiUca  i^Fl.  E,  il),  once  the  exchange  and  court  of 
justice.  Unlike  most  other  ancient  edilices  of  the  kind,  it  is  a 
single  hall  (bl  by  Ki  yds.),  ^vith  three  niches  at  the  N.  end  and 
five  small  chambers  on  the  E.  side.  The  large  square  niche  at 
the  8.  end,  at  the  foot  of  the  theatre  hill,  served  as  a law-court. 


Of  the  buildings  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Eorum  the  two  in  the 
middle  are  the  Curia  (I’l.  E,  where  the  town-council  (ordo 
deeurioiuim)  met,  a rectangle  of  17  by  12  yds.,  with  a colonnade 
111  front  and  jilatform  behind,  and  a small  Temple  {?\. 'A  ■,  E,  b), 
preceded  by  a speaker's  platform  (rostra),  ft.  high.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  other  buildings  is  unknown. 

Neai  the  J^ou/ilaitt  at  theN.A\.  angle  ol  the  Eoruni  we  turn  to 
the  S.,  out  of  the  Deciinianiis  into  the  Voie  de  la  Ourie,  and  thence 
to  the  left  into  the  Voie  dii  Theatre  (88  ft.  wide),  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  Eorum. 


The  Theatre  (El.  E,  8),  dating  from  1G7,  lies  on  the  W.  slope 
of  an  isolated  hill.  It  held  about  4000  spectators,  but  little  of  it 
is  left,  as  the  materials  were  used  in  building  the  Tlyzantine  fortress 
(p.  2y()).  The  semicircular  orchestra,  with  its  three  tiers  for  the 
places  of  honour  (hisellia),  allotted  to  tlie  decuriones  and  otlier 
jiersons  of  distinction,  is  well  preserved.  The  Carea,  or  auditorium, 
"blc,  rising  on  the  hill-side,  once  had  twenty-six  tiers 
of  seats,  but  ol  these  the  seven  lowest  only  remain.  The  stage 
(pulpUunt)  has  been  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  front-wall, 
with  its  niches  and  steps,  and  the  hyposceniiim,  consisting  of  brick 
pillars  (2072  which  supported  the  door  of  the  stage.  The 

large  colonnaded  hall  behind  the  former  back-wall  of  the  stage 
served  as  a promenade  (‘foyer’). 

The  hill  behiiui  tlie  cavea  of  tlie  theatre,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Temple  (Jourt  have  heen  unearthed,  affords  a spleiidicl  •Survey  of  the 
ruins.  The  view  extends  to  the  \V.  to  the  distant  hills  near  Hatna;  to 
tlie  8.E.,  beyond  the  great  diMiris-strewn  slopes  of  the  lower  hills,  rise 
the  Aures  Alts. 

From  the  centre  of  the  theatre  colonnade  we  may  walk  to  the 
W.  to  the  Pelits  Thermes  dn  Ventre  (I’l.  K,  8),  with  admirably 
preserved  heating  apparatus  in  the  caldarium  and  laconicum  fp.  281) 
on  the  \V.  side. 

On  the  AV.  side  of  these  baths  runs  the  C.vnno  Maximus  Si  d, 
the  linely  paved  main  street  of  the  S.  quarter  of  the  town,  leading 
past  the  entirely  ruined  S.  Gate  fl’l.  E,  4)  ami  the  house  of  the 
Sertii  (on  the  right;  '^‘dT),  and  ending  at  a Fuiitdain  in  the  A'oie 
des  Thermes. 

The  ^Thermes  du  Sud  (I’l.  E,  4),  of  the  2nd  cent.,  extended 
in  198  and  restored  about  the  end  of  the  8rd  cent.,  are  the  lim'sl 
in  the  town  next  to  the  X.  Therime. 
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A ix'ciiliarity  of  this  building  consists  in  tlio  tliiee  groat  Exodra', 
scniiciicular  projections  on  the  K.E.  and  S.  sides.  The  soinicircle  near  tlie 
S.  entrance  contained  the  Latrina?,  now  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
great  colonnaded  hall  near  the  N.  entrance  served  as  a ])roinenade..  From 
the  Palajstra,  26  hy  10  yds.,  the  largest  hall  in  the  baths,  bathers  could 
enter  the  Apodyterium  as  well  as  the  P'rigidarium,  Hanked  by  its  two 
piseiiiic.  The  small  ante-rooms  behind  the  Frigidarium  oj)ened  into  the 
heated  rooms:  on  the  right  the  Tepidarium,  on  the  left  the  large  Cal- 
dariiim  with  its  three  hot-water  basins,  and,  straight  in  front,  a smaller 
Oaldarium  with  two  basins.  The  quadrangular  space  between  the  eal- 
daria  was  the  Laconicum. 

The  cellars  on  the  y.  side  were  partly  occu])ied  by  the  rraefuruium 
(furnace  room).  Htige  stoves  (foriidceit)  heated  the  water  in  cylindrical 
l)oilers  (tcMiidinefi,  no  longer  existing)  and  also  the  air,  both  for  the 
/fi/pocai/fttiiin,  or  hollow  door  resting  on  low  brick  pillars,  and  for  the 
hollow  tiles  (tiibiili)  or  nipple  tiles  (teyiiUie  mdiiiiiidiae)  with  which  the 
hollow  walls  of  the  hot  rooms  were  lined. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  therma!  is  an  ArtiKan  i^udrtcr  with  a pottery 
and  a bronze-foundry. 

We  iiiiiy  now  visit  tlie  Hyzaiitine  Fortress  (p.  29())  or  else  o;o 
direct  to  the  House  of  the  Sertii  (I’l.  1).  E,  4),  one  of  the  rieliest 
families  in  the  town  (comp.  p.  295).  This  building,  a grmil  recl- 
iinglo  of  ()8  by  35' /.^  yds.,  comprising  no  fewer  lhan  three  insula* 
or  blocks,  was  built  ou  the  site  of  llu*  ancient  town-wall,  and 
extends  as  far  as  tlie  Voie  du  t'apitole. 

The  colonnade  in  the  ('ardo  Maximus  Sud  opens  on  a square  Veati- 
htthnii.  Adjacent,  on  the  right,  were  a shop  of  the  owner’s,  the  lodge 
of  the  porter  (oMidri/m),  and  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  bath-rooms 
(hdliiif'/nn).  Next  to  the  vestibule  came  the  a colonnaded  court 

in  the  Doric  style.  olV  which  opened  the  owner’s  reception-room  (tdltliii/niij, 
the  dining-room  (friclini/nii),  and  several  hedrooms  (cuhiculn).  On  the 
left  tliere  was  a staircase  to  the  U])per  story.  A second  peristyle,  with 
a fountain-basin  and  a lish-pond  (civdriinii)  was  Hanked  by  the  oHices. 
The  large  room  at  the  hack  was  the  hanqueting-room  (occtin).  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  building  were  several  shops  for  letting. 

On  Ihc  W.  side  of  the  inner  town,  outside  the  towu-wall,  which 
has  here  been  built  over,  runs  tbe  brotid  Voik  du  C.xi’Itoi.k,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  rises  the  — 

■"■Capitol  (1*1.  C,  1),  4;  comp.  p.  288),  originally  one  of  the 
grandest  temples  in  the  whole  country.  A flight  of  four  steps 
ascends  to  the  proityheum,  a portico  of  twelve  columns  lately  re- 
erected. The  vast  temple-court  is  an  irregular  (piadrangle  (d'  about 
98  by  (58-73  yds. ; the  i)eribolos  or  enclosing  wall  was  restored, 
according  to  an  inscription,  under  Valcntinian  I.  in  3(55.  8(ill  later 
the  S.  colonnade  was  converted  into  a closed  corridor  with  shops. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  the  basement  of  the  ancient  altar. 

A lofty  flight  of  steps,  originally  38,  broken  halfway  up  bv  a 
platform,  formed  the  approach  to  the  temple  (58  by  25  yds.).  The 
cel  la,  now  destroyed,  had  three  niches,  a portico  of  six  columns, 
and  lateral  colonnades,  while  the  back-wall  was  closed.  Two  of  the 
gigantic  columns  of  the  portico,  44  ft.  high,  have  been  re-erected, 
while  the  huge  drums  and  capitals  of  others  lie  around,  notably  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  temj)le. 
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We  now  walk  down  the  Vole  dn  Capitolc  to  the  March6  de 
rOuest  (IM.  J),  d),  or  West  ^facelluui,  the  largest  covered  market 
in  the  town,  probably  built  by  one  of  the  Sertii  (p.  294)  early  in 
the  drd  century. 

The  eutranee  is  in  the  small  Place  dii  Marche,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Decnmanus  Maximus.  The  entrance  colonnade  (chcUcidiciim)  leads  into 
the  iiuadrangle,  37  by  27  yils.,  paved  with  large  slabs  of  limestone  and 
surrounded  by  colonnades.  In  the  centre  originally  stoo<l  a s(iuaro  fountain 
{Iholos).  At  the  N.  end,  near  the  entrance,  were'  two  shops  on  each  side 
and  the  stairs  to  the  upper  Hoor.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  raised  *K.rcdra,  once  roofed,  on  the  .S.  side  of  the  court,  with 
seven  deep  recesses,  closed,  like  those  of  the  K.  .Market  (p.  2St2),  by  the 
•stone  eonnters  of  the  sellers.  Remains  of  the  entablature  are  exhibited 
on  the  outer  wall. 

The  rectangular  ‘■Mctrche  aiu:  Vetements'  (PI.  U,  I),  d),  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Place  dn  Marche,  was  probably  a minor  market. 

Close  by,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Deciimanns  Maximus,  rises  the 
stnall  Temple  dn  Genie  de  Tinujnd  (PI.  C,  I),  d,  4),  ‘a  miniature 
capitoP,  dedicated  in  151  to  the  genius  of  the  colony.  Three  flights 
of  steps  ascend  to  the  temple-court  with  relics  of  the  altar.  The 
temple,  with  its  tour  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  is  a mere 
ruin. 

We  next  visit  *Tr^an’s  Arch  (PI.  D,  d),  the  Itest-kuown 
triumphal  arch  in  Algeria,  an  extremely  massive  structure,  40  ft. 
high,  much  restored  in  1900.  This  was  once  the  W.  gate  of  the 
inner  town  (comp.  p.  290).  Instead  of  the  usual  corner-columns 
of  tlie  earlier  triutiipluil  arches,  it  has  on  each  side  four  projecting 
Corinthian  columns,  who.se  entablature  is  relieved  wdth  roundeil 
pediments  in  front  of  the  attiea.  The  two  middle  columns  on  the 
K.  side  terminate  in  eagles  holding  thunderbolts  in  their  talons, 
instead  of  in  volutes  as  in  the  usual  capital.  Of  its  three  pas- 
sage.s,  which  could  be  closed  by  means  of  portcullises,  the  central 
one  was  for  vehieb's,  the  two  side-arches  for  foot-passengers. 
The  scpiare  niches  over  the  side-gateways,  each  crowned  with  an 
icdicula,  were  originally  adorned  with  statues. 

We  now  return  to  the  inner  part  of  the  town.  Hetween  the  lirst 
and  the  second  S.  side-street  of  the  Deeumanus  Maximus  is  the 
.^[(lisonde  la  Piscintt  (PI.  1),  d),  a large  dwelling-house  occiqn  ing 
two  insulifi,  so  named  from  the  granite  basin  in  the  peristyle, 
adorned  with  nine  little  coin  inns  of  red  marble.  The  (ecus,  or 
festal  hall,  at  the  S.  end,  has  a tasteful  mosaic  pavement.  . 

Hetween  the  second  and  third  S.  siih'-streets  of  the  Decnmanus 
-Maximus  lies  the  open  (piadrangle  of  a Granarf/  (horreiim),  con- 
taining numerous  grindstones  (^pilous  a ble;  I’l.  7,  I)  d).  The  house 
beyoml  the  third  side-street  contains  a Cellar  (hypogamm)  resting 
on  jiillars  and  lighted  by  small  windows. 

The  fourth  N.  side-street  of  the  Deeumanus  Maximus,  in  a line  with 
the  Voie  de  la  Curie,  leads  to  the  ruins  of  a Monasteiry  of  the  Hyzaiitiiie 
age,  containing  a balineiim  or  bath-room.  'I’he  ISaxilica  (PI.  2;  D,  2)  is 
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a complete  ruin.  To  the  N.W.  of  it  is  the  Baptistery  (PI.  1 ; 1),  2),  with 
relics  of  the  font  and  its  colonnade. 

The  House  of  Jannarius  (PI.  5;  1),  E 2),  to  the  X.E.  of  the  church, 
still  has  its  halineum. 


Time  permitting,  we  may  visit  the  ruins  outside  the  town. 

From  the  great  N.  Tliermse  (p.  290)  we  may  walk  past  tlie 
Depot  ties  Tapis  Indigene.s,  where  tlie  carpets  made  by  the  Iterljcrs 
ot  the  AnrAs  are  sold  (adm.  free),  to  other  remains  of  Thernies 
(Fl.C,  1). 

To  the  S.  of  this  point  lies  the  early-Christian  Cathedral  (I’l. 
C,  2),  separated  by  a low  hill  from  the  outer  Decumaiius  Maximus. 
'I'his  was  a basilica  witli  nave  and  two  aisles,  42  by  "'ith 

clustered  columns  and  traccis  of  tlie  choir-screen  and  altar-basemmit. 
'I'he  sacristies  (prothesis  and  diaconicon),  adjoining  tlie  raised  apse, 
seem  to  have  lieen  entered  from  tlie  aisles  only. 

VVe  next  cross  the  hill  and  descend  to  the  S.W.  to  the  outer 
Decnmamis  Maximus.  Here,  on  the  left,  quite  neai’  the  bed  of  a 
recently  formed  torrent,  is  the  Chdteau  di Kau  (I’l.  0,0),  the  re- 
mains (d'  an  octagonal  nympliienm  or  fountain. 

Crossing  the  bed  id'  the  stream,  and  (lassing,  on  the  left,  the 
lliennes  dn  d^ord-OiU'st  (I’l.  11,  2),  we  reach  the  outer  Porte  de 
rOnest  (I’l.  H,  2),  a single  gateway  of  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
widl  preservi'd  in  its  lower  parts. 

From  the  Nymphanini  we  ascend  on  the  right  bank  of  the  brook 
towards  the  (kipitol  (p.  294),  past  an  early-Christiaii  Chapel  (I’l. 
C,  4),  almost  destroyed  by  the  stream.  Another  early-Christian 
Basiliea  lies  to  the  S.'NV.  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  vicinity  a large 
Monusterg,  including  a church  and  a baptistery  containiiig  a font 
with  tine  mosaics,  has  recently  been  discovered. 

Climbing  over  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  Capitol,  we  have  another 
survey  of  the  extensive  ruins,  and  then  walk  to  the  S.  to  the  Hy- 
zantine  fortress,  f)  min.  beyond  the  8.  Therma;  (p.  298). 

'I’he  ^Byzantine  Fortress  (beyond  PI.  I'l,  4),  erected  under 
.lu.stinian  with  .stones  from  the  theatre,  the  Cajiitol,  and  other  Uoman 
buildings  for  defence  against  the  .\ures  llerbers,  forms  a vast  rec- 
tangle, 122  by  80  yds.,  with  walls  8 ft.  thick,  still  rising  to  a height 
(d'  28  ft.  on  the  W.  side,  k'our  central  and  four  corner  towers,  and 
on  the  8.  side  a sallying  gate,  have  been  preserved. 

The  so-called  Uregorg’s  Basilica,  on  a hill  8 min.  to  the  8.W. 
id'  the  fortress,  the  latest  building  in  the  town,  dates  only  from  the 
lime  of  the  governor  Cregory  (7th  cent.;  p.  871). 

About  2 hr.s.  to  the  8.W.  of  Tiuigiul  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Berber 
town  of  IchoukkiVn,  on  a lofty  plateau  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  above 
the  rock-gateway  of  Foum  Ksoitinn  (‘t'onstantine-(iate’),  so  called  fnmi 
tlie  re-senddance  of  its  situation  to  that  of  Oon.stautine.  Near  it  are  exten- 
sive loirial-groiinds  witli  thousands  (d'  graves. 
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46.  Constantine. 

' m*'  i^>^t(^urant)  for  Algiers  (R.  13),  Riskra 

““J  Souk-Ahras  (Tebessa, 
thn  in’  I'aubourg  d’el-Kantara,  on  the  right  bank  of 

tho  Rhumel,  15-18  nun.  from  the  hotels. 

HOTK1.S  (eoinp  p 171).  Grand-llOtel  (PI.  a;  R,  ■!,  5),  Rue  Natiouale  2, 
.•orner  of  1 lace  do  Nemours,  with  goo.l  restaurant,  R.  3'/a-5,  R.  l-VL 

^P^i  -S’l  n f/nfr"''  (icori,e8&d’Oritl 

(FI.  b,  R,  1),  Rue  ( arainan  i>,  R.  3,  pens.  10,  omn.  »/.  fr  ^^ood  cuisiiu>- 

lot  deVaris  &lioyut  (PI.  c;  R, -1),  Rue  Natiouale  and  PlaU  do  Nemours,’ 
H.  -I,  R.  !■/,,  1)  .t  pens.  9-11,  omn.  !■/*  fr.  — f/df.  Terminus,  near  the 
station  lor  a short  s ay  R.  3,  dej.  or  1).  3 fr.,  plain  hut  quite  good; 
Hot.  liouiiere  (11.  o;  R,  1),  unpretending  but  well  spoken  of. 
p I ■ I'laee  de  Nemours;  Cafe  Olucier,  Place  du 

lalaiN  8;  Cafe  I fonorat,  in  the  ildt.  de  Paris,  Place  de  Nemours  (music 
in  the  evening).  — Ri.;.stmjh.vnts  ^beer).  Tuverne  (iamhrinns,  Roe  Car- 
aman  lirasserte  de  !' Etoile,  Place  de  Nemours. 

Post  & 'rK,.K.PKAi-ii  Ofkiuk  (PI.  10;  R,  5),  Place  de  Nemours. 

(.  Alls  (stan.l.  Place  de  Nemours),  tirst  '/„  hr.  1'/,  (after  10  p.m.  I'/J  fr. ; 

nJ  hr=Vso  V ‘^“n*  'Z*  ^ lialf-day  («  hrs.)  lo,  whole  day 

(1-  hrs.)  20  Ir.  Ojiniucs  from  the  Place  do  Nemours  to  the  Station  10. 
trunk  25  c.;  also  to  tho  Faubourg  St.  Jean. 

Raths.  Bains  fn/onnais,  Hue  Uanirdmout;  Bains  It, hois,  in  the  rav- 
ine of  the  Rhumel  (p.  302). 

RooKSKLi.Eiis.  Braham,  Hue  du  Palais -1 ; ifo/RuVlc,  Rue  Damremont  37. 

N Kwsi’AUEit.  IMpeclie  de  Constantine. 

Tiieatue.  T/iMtre  .Municipal  (PI.  R,  5;  Nov.-Feh.  only),  Place  de 
N»*inours. 

■ , •’"'■'''“O'”''.  Nemours  iinA  Squares,  .Museum,  Ta- 

uHis  tic  itHtij  Jctcish  ]*t*rt^uuuj'  (pp.  2PP*.‘PU). 

A ftfinuion,  ^Lioryea  du  Rhumel  (p.  3P1).  (iuJilo  quite  unnecessary. 

Cuusluntlnt  (I7r)2-2113  ft.;  pop.  55,0(1(1,  incl.  28,300  Moliam- 
medaii.s  and  8300.Jow.s;,  .\rabic  Ksantina  or  B!  ad  el- 1 lair  a (‘cite 
acrieimt;’,  ‘town  of  air’),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name 
and  (he  seal  of  a liishop  and  of  a inedersa  (.Afohamniedan  college), 
is  tlic  third-largest  town  in  Algeria.  The  old  town,  typically 
Rerher  in  its  diliiculty  of  acces.s,  lies  on  a chalky  limestone  plateau', 
descending  to  the  8.1!].  and  X.K.  almost  perpendicnlarly  to  the 
Bavine.  of  the  Rhnmel,  and  to  the  N.W.  to  the  bed  of  a brook, 
while  on  the  S. \V.  it  is  connected  by  a narrow  saddle  with  the  spurs 
of  tho  long  Jebel  Cheffaba  (4313  ft.).  'I'lie  town  has  three  suburbs, 
the  small  Faubonrtj  d'el-Kautara  near  the  station,  and  the  fau- 
bourgs Bt.  Jean  and  Bl.  Antoine,  on  the  margin  of  the  Coudiat-Ahi 
(PI.  A,  5,  6),  a hill  recently  almost  levelled  to  form  a building-site. 

Constantine  is  tho  centre  of  the  Algerian  grain-tradi;  and  ha.s 
an  important  wool-e.\change.  Several  manufactures  too  are  verv 
active  (tanning,  shoemaking,  saddlery,  and  weaving).  The  chief 
centres  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  still  the  native  quarters, 
resembling  the  Kasha  of  Algiers,  the  picturesque  charm  of  which 
has  .so  far  been  marreil  by  the  con.strnction  of  but  few  new  streets. 
The  gay  costumes  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  media-val  attire  ot 
the  Jewesses  are  specially  interesting. 

lib" 
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C’oiistaiitino  has  hut  a poor  climatu.  Spring  is  lliu  host  season 
i'or  visiting  it.  in  winter  the  cold  (p.  170)  is  very  severe  and  the 
winds  are  often  hitter,  while  in  suniiner  and  autuiiin  the  hot  sirocco 
is  more  prevalent  than  anywhere  on  the  coast.  The  low  ground 
tlanking  tlie  Khumel  is  malarious  from  June  to  Octidjer. 

(Jonstaiitine,  originally  the  Phaiiiieian  Kortlia  (•town’),  afterwards 
e.allcd  Cirta  hy  the  Komans,  was  the  greatest  inland  centre  of  culture 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nuniidian  kings,  and  under  Syi)hax  l)Oeanie  their 
residence.  The  first  recorded  conquest  of  the  town  was  hy  Jugnrtha 
(|).  321),  in  15. 0.  112,  who  wrested  it  from  his  cousin  Adherhal.  Under 
the  Hoiiian  empire  (hrta,  the  chief  of  the  four  allied  C'oloniue  (Jirtvim'.it 
(Constantine,  Milo,  Pliilippeville,  and  Collo).  helonged  to  the  Dioccuitf 
Xmiiidia,  the  domain  of  the  legate  of  the  Third  Legion  (p.  2S(>).  Having 
heon  destroyed  hy  the  troops  of  Kmp.  Maxentius  in  311,  the  town 
siirang  up  anew  from  its  ruins  the  following  year;  it  then  siipersedeii 
Lamlnesis  as  the  capital  of  Xuniidia,  and  was  named  C'omtaiithin  in 
honour  of  its  patron  (kinstantine  the  (Ireat.  In  135  it  was  the  only  town 
in  Barhary  that  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Vandal  (lenseric  (p.  322). 
hut  it  remained  politically  unimportant  till  the  Moorish  iie.riod,  when  it 
was  occu|iied  by  the  Hammadites  (,]).  203),  and  afterwards  helonged  in 
turn  to  the  Almohades  (p.  95),  the  Merinides  (ji.  95),  and  the  llafsides 
(p.  323).  In  the  middle  ages  it  rivalled  Bougie  as  a seat  of  learning. 

In  the 'i'urkish  period  Constantine  was  the  capital  of  the  E.  Algerian 
heylic,  and  for  centuries  groaned  under  the  des])otism  of  the  heys.  In 
Erench  military  annals  it  was  noted  for  its  heroic  defence  hy  Ahiiied  Bci/, 
who  after  the  fall  of  Algiers  had  become  the  independent  ruler  of  E.  Al- 
gt'iia.  In  1S30  the  first  Erench  attack  u]ion  the  El-Kantara  gate  from 
tli(!  hill  of  .Mansoura  ]>roved  a disastrous  failure,  over  five  hundred  of 
the  hesiegers  lu'ing  hurled  into  the  ravine  of  the  Hhumel.  The  capture 
of  the  town  in  is;!7.  effected  from  the  Coudiat-Aty,  was  jmrehased  with 
tlu^  death  of  generals  Damremont  and  Eerregaux. 

During  the  first  decades  of  the  French  domination  all  the  Boman 
huildings  were  destroyed  except  the  aqueduct  (]>.  392).  the  Hhumel  bridge 
(p.  3(n).  and  the  cist('rns  (p.  300).  'I'lie  huildings  of  the  Turkish  period 
afford  an  instructive  example  of  the  sad  decline  of  late-Moorish  art. 

The  r:ii]w;iy-.st;itioii  (IM.  I),  4)  is  at  itreseiit  connected  witli  llie 
old  town  by  the  iron  bridge  of  *E1-Kantara  (IM.  1),  3;  18(>3),  of 
one  arcli,  13i)  yds.  long  and  407  ft.  above  the  Khumel.  Ear  below 
we  see  the  Homan  bridge  (j).  301),  and  upstream  we.  have  a line 
view  of  tlu^  S.  jtart  of  the  gorge.  Much  higher  up  is  the  New  UrkUie 
(comp.  I’l.  C,  (i),  a umrvcllous  feat  of  eiigiueering.  It  s]>aus  the 
Khumel  ravine,  at  a height  of  330  ft.  above  the  river,  with  ;i  single 
areh  of  masonry,  230  ft.  in  width. 

h'rom  the  former  Porte  d’el-Kantara  runs  the  new  Kuk  Xatio- 
.x'.vi.K  (I’l.  (.',  K,  4),  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Uoustautiue.  leading 
through  the.  wlude  town  to  (‘/.^  M.)  the  Place  de  Xemours.  Halfway, 
where  the  street  bends  and  is  crossed  by  tlu;  Knt'  Perregaux 
(|).  301),  rises  the  new  Medersa  (P1.7,  t'4;  see  p.  207)  in  the 
Turkish-Moorish  style;  from  its  stairease  we  enjoy  an  even  liner 
view'  of  the  Khumel  ravine  than  from  the  cross-roads. 

Halfway  along  the  upper  jiart  of  the  street,  on  the  left,  rises 
the  Grande  Mosqu6e  ( PI.  I!,4,r);  Arabic  .lamd  el- Kehlr).  which 
reetdved  a new  facade  and  minaret  when  the  street  was  inade.  The 
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yrry  (lissiliiilar  columns  which  support  the  limher  ccilin^r  in  tlic 
interior  are  partly  from  ancient  buildings.  Two  antifpm  Doric 
capitals  recall  the  columns  of  the  mansoleum  of  la:  Khronb  (p.  2715). 

The  noisy  and  dusty  Ti.ack  de  Xe.moi  us  or  Place  (l(>  hf  Brechc 
(1*1.  H,  4,  o ; 2054  It.  above  sea-level),  on  the  sit(>  of  the  Bah  cl- 
Djaflia  or  Porte  de  la  Bre.che,  is  the  chief  scene  of  the  town’s 
tyaflic.  A few  j)aces  to  the  S.\\ .,  betwi'en  the  old  town  and  the 
('oudial-Aty  (ji.  297),  are  two  public  <rardens.  On  the  left,  next 
the  street  leadinj;  to  the  new  brid<re,  is  the  jtretty  Sf/nare  Xo.  i 
(10.  H,  5),  with  a bronze  statue  of  Vivlee;  and  on  the  rij^ht  SfjKare 
Xo.  2 fPl.  A,  5),  with  numerous  Roman  anti(iuities.  'I'he  latti  r 
affords  a splendid  view  of  Jebel  Ohettaba  (p.  297),  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rhumel  visible  a lonjr  way  down,  and  of  the  distant 
heiffhts  ol  El-Kantour  (p.  ff03).  'I'he  road  between  the  two  srpiares 
proceeds  to  the  S.W.  to  the  jfoinniieiit  of  Geji.  Lamorlciere  (I’l. 
A,  o)  by  Helloc  ft 909),  in  front  of  the  Ualle  auj'  (ira'niH. — From 
the  latter  the  \\e\;Vindnct  (comp.  I’l.  A-C,  5,  (t;  490  yds.),  now  under 
construction,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  New  Rridjre  ip.  29H). 

Reneiith  the  Hotel  de  Paris  et  Royal  (p.  297),  at  the  K.  corner  of 
the  Place  de  Nemours,  a flighi  of  90  steps  descends  to  some  interest- 
inir  (Tvoltoe.'i  ladm.  1 fr.),  whose  sparklinu;.  rose-shaped  crystals  of 
fiypsum  i)roduce  a very  unique  effect. — From  the  X.  anirle  of  the 
s(|u:ir(‘  the  lionl.  de  I'Ouest  leads  alonj;  the  town-wall  to  the  Hutei. 
i>E  \ ii.i.E  (PI.  0;  .\.  R,  4),  of  1903,  wliose  staircase  and  vestibule  are 
enriched  with  onyx  and  six  kinds  of  marble  from  AYn-Smara(p.  272). 
The  lirst  tioor  contains  the  I'ou'n  BIhrari/  and  behind  it  the  — 

Musee  de  Constantine,  comprisinjr  antiquities  and  natural 
history  collections.  Adm.  (except  Knn.  and  'I’ues.)  9-1  1 and  3-5.  50  c. 
ronservator,  M.  Iflysse  Ilinirlais,  C'ataloirue  (l!t05)  1 or  5 fr. 

On  the  Staiik'ase  are  Itoman  moHaics. 

Roo.m  I.  In  tlie  central  oases  are  prehistniic  finds  from  tlie  Tell  Atlas 
and  tlie  Oued  Rhir  (n.  2S.')):  Hyzantine  and  earh -Moori.sli  anliqwilies  from 
^forsott  (p.  Si  t)  and  Kalaa  des  Meni-Hammad'  (p.  270);  natural  history 
specimens  (inel.  vepetahle  fibres  utilized  industrially).  The  wall-presses 
contain  fossils  from  the  hill  of  .Mansoura  (p.  :!02)  and  Jebel  Sidi  M’Cid: 
PhuBiiieian  and  Roman  antiquities  from  the  necropolises  of  the  Coiidiat- 
.■\ty,  of  Cello,  Hulla  Repia.  etc.  (clay  vases,  tine  Roman  bronzes,  a plass 
cinerary  urn,  trinkets,  cut  penis).  By  the  wall  of  exit  are  Spanish-Moor- 
isli.  Italian,  and  Kabylian  ceramics,  .Moorish  fayence  from  'riemccn. 
NabeuI  (p.  JO.')),  etc.:  a late-Moorish  door;  a Turkish  executioner's  swoni 
from  Khenchela.  Here  too  are  a map  of  the  artesian  wells  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Constantine  and  a model  of  a borinp  a|iparatus. 

Roo.m  II.  The  show-cases  contain  coins  and  medals.  In  the  wall- 
presses,  natural  history  specimens;  marble  and  onyx  from  .Wn-Smara.  On 
the  walls,  a small  collection  of  pictures. 

(lAt.i.KKV  (on  the  left  of  R.  P.  Larpe  Roman  clay  vessels.  neo-Punii' 
and  Roman  stela:,  Roman  scul|)tnres,  Moorisli  frapments,  casts. 

From  the  Roul.  de  POuesI  the  Ronl.  du  Xord  (PI.  .V.  l>.  4.  3; 
tine  views)  ami  (to  the  rijrlil)  the  Rue  du  Rocher  lead  to  the  Kasha 
(p.  3001. 
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'I'lie  busiest  streets  otllic  Euriii)eaii  (iiiarter,  wlicre  many  of  tlic 
inhabitants  are  Italians  and  Maltose,  are  the  Rue  Cakaman  (P1.B,4') 
with  the  Rue  Chevalier,  the  Rue  d’Auniale,  and  the  Rue  Damkemont 
tPl.  B,  4,  3),  all  to  the  N.  of  the  Place  de  Nemours.  Between  these 
lines  of  streets  lies  the  spacious  Peace  i>u  Palais  (PI.  B,  4). 

The  Palais  de  Ha^’  Alimed  (PI.  B,  4;  now  military  head- 
quarters), on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  square,  built  by  Ahmed  Bey  in 
1828-35,  contains  four  picturesque  courts,  adorned  with  tiles.  The 
front  court  is  decorated  with  clumsy  frescoes  depictiiijr  chief  towns 
of  the  Orient.  The  interior  is  not  shown.  Concierge  fr. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  2,  B 4;  Notre-Dame  des  Sepl-Dotdeurs), 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Place  du  Palais,  was  once  the  Market  Mosque 
(Jdma  Sftk  er-Bezel),  with  its  nave  and  double  aisles,  built  in 
1707.  The  women’s  galleries  next  the  entrance-wall  now  contain 
the  organ.  Tlie  choir  is  a modern  addition.  In  the  outer  right  aisle, 
in  the  middle  of  the  E.  wall,  with  its  well-preserved  tile  and  stucco 
decoration,  is  the  old  mihrab  (p.  180),  now  a chapel.  The  mimbar 
in  the  inner  left  aisle  is  now  the  pulpit;  behind  it  is  a copy  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Rocher  des  Martyrs  (p.  301). 

The  Rue  Caraman,  ooutinued  by  the  Rue  Chevalier,  and  the 
Rue  de  France  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  3)  both  lead  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Place 
NkuniEH  (PI.  C,  3),  in  which  rises  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  el-Kettani 
fPl.  8;  B,  C,  31,  built  by  Sala-Bey.  The  first  floor  of  the  building 
contains  a marble  mimbar  executed  by  Italian  sculptors.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  square  is  a new  Synagogue  (PI.  11;  C,  3). 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Capi- 
tol, is  the  old  Kasba  (Pl.B,  3;  2116  ft.;  666ft.  above  the  Rhumel), 
now  a group  of  new  buildings,  including  barracks  and  the  military 
hospital.  Of  the  Roman  Cistmis,  originally  a quadrangle  of  164 
by  3t)  yds.,  about  one-third  has  been  preserved  and  is  now  again 
in  use.  The  view  from  the  garden  of  the  Artillei'y  Arsenal  (PI.  B, 
C,  2,  3),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Kasba,  immediately  above  the  ravine 
of  the  Rhumel,  is  justly  extolled.  Adm.  by  leave  of  the  military 
authorities  (Palais  de  Iladj  Ahmed;  see  above).  Entrance  in  the  Rue 
DamiAmont  (p.  299).  From  the  Kasba  the  new  Suspension  Bridge 
(‘Pont  Suspendu’;  PI.  0,  D,  2,  3)  crosses  the  Rhumel  at  a height  of 
590  ft.  to  the  Hopital  Civil  (PI.  1),  2). 

The  *INative  Quarters,  intersected  by  the  upper  Rue  Natio- 
nale,  with  their  lively,  picturesque,  crooked  streets,  lie  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  between  the  Place  de  Nemours,  Rue  Caraman, 
Rue  de  France,  and  the  Rliumel  ravine  (p.  301).  The  most  interes- 
ting streets  are  those  inhabited  by  Mohammedan  artisans,  largely 
Mozabites  (p.  216),  between  tiie  Rue  Combes  (PI.  B,  4)  and  the  R>i’e 
Yieux  (PI.  B,  C,  4,  3),  both  of  which' lead  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Place 
Rahbet  es-Souf  (‘wool-market’)  or  Place  des  Gaieties  (PI.  C,  4), 
with  its  Market  Hall.  Between  this  square  and  the  Boul.  de  I’Est 
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(IM.  (!,  H),  a line  point  of  view,  lies  tlie  Jeicixb  (^narlrr,  wliich  is 
worth  seeini^,  especially  on  Saturdays. 

Still  more  picturesque  than  these  quarters  is  the  purely  Moham- 
medan *Q\iartin’  Pen'^gau-r,  whicli  descends  the  triangular  S.  pari 
of  the  rocky  plateau,  often  in  steep  steps,  from  the  Rue  Nationale 
to  the  Rhumel  Ravine.  Through  this  quarter  runs  the  Ruk  Pkhkk- 
(iAux  (fM.  C,  R,4,  5),  the  chief  thoroughfare  between  the  Rue  Natio- 
nale and  the  old  Turkish  Porte  Djebia  (PI.  R,  5).  Near  this  gate, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Perr6gaux  and  Rue  des  Tannenrs,  is  a 
MoHijue  Piyrtnl  with  charming  tile-decoration. 

From  the  Rue  Perr^gaux  we  may  descend  by  the  Rue  de  I’.Vrc 
and  (to  tlie  right)  the  Rue  do  I’Alma,  or  direct  by  the  Rue  Morland, 
under  the  new  bridge,  to  the  small  kubba  of  Sidi-Rached  (PI.  R, 
C,  6;  1752  ft.).  From  the  adjacent  rocky  height  we  have  a grand 
view  of  the  upper  Rhumel  ravine.  Opposite,  near  the  old  Pont 
du  Diable  (PI.  R,  C,  6),  is  the  Rorh^r  des  Martyrs,  bearing  an  old 
inscription  in  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  259. 


The  **Gorges  du  Rhumel,  the  grandest  ravines  in  the  Tell 
.\tlas,  present  a most  impressive  scene,  especially  during  tlie  melt  ing 
of  the  snow  or  after  heavy  rain,  but  in  summer  much  of  their  charm 
is  lost  owiii'i'  to  the  lowness  of  the  stream  and  the  stench  of  the 
tanneries.  The  gorge  was  lirst  made  accessible  in  1895  by  the 
Cheiiiiji  des  louristes,  a path  l^/^  M.  in  length,  constructed  by  the 
engineer  Fr.  Rciim^s.  From  the  S.  entrance  (PI.  C,  6;  1811  ft.),  near 
the  new  bridge,  it  descends  parallel  with  the  Chemin  du  Rhumel 
(10  min.  above  the  station),  close  past  the  main  entrance  (ace  below) 
and  under  the  El-Kantara  bridge  and  the  new  Suspension  Rridge 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine  (1512  ft).  It  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  new  N.  entrance  (PI.  R,  2),  on  the  Corniche  road  (p.  .302),  by 
a side-branch.  Tourists  pressed  for  time  may  go  direct  from  the 
station  to  the  S.  entrance,  walk  down  the  gorge  as  far  as  the 
grottoes,  turn  back  there,  and  then  leave  by  the  main  entrance. 
.V  ticket  for  the  day  (2  fr.,  or  for  repeated  visits  i/,  fr.  each  time) 
admits  also  to  a bath  in  the  Rains  R6tn;is. 

The  main-entrance,  near  the  so-called  Porte  Vitruve  (1730  ft.), 
is  reached  from  the  Roul.  dc  I’Kst,  45  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  old  Fd- 
Kantara  ^ate  (p. 298), by  an  uncomfortable  path  descending  in  steps; 
another  descends  from  the  Corniche  road  on  the  opposite  side 
(‘Entree’;  PI.  1),  3),  3 min.  below  the  bridge. 

Refore  entering  the  gorge  we  may  glance  at  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  at  the  narrowest  part, 
66  yds.  across.  The  sculptures,  two  elephants  and  a weather-worn 
relief  of  Africa,  belonged  perhaps  to  a still  older  bridge. 

From  the  ticket-office  we  first  walk  upstream,  on  the  right  bank, 
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l)y  llu!  ri’i’Ku  I’atii,  ol'lcii  up  aiul  down  slf|)s.  'I'lie  rocky  sides  of 
the  guro;c  are  enlivened  lyv  iiunierons  storks,  pif<;eons,  and  hawks; 
far  ])elow  ns  tlie  river  dashes  down  its  stony  l)ed.  Hiffh  al)ove 
l)eep  the  ))icturesqne  houses  of  the  native  quarter.  Oti  tlie  left,  hank- 
are  the  Bains  Beings,  with  a hot  sprinjf  (90°  Eahr.i,  and  remains 
of  a Koinan  Aiiueducl.  They  are  reached  by  a side-])ath  to  the 
right,  ea.  220  yds.  beyond  the  tieket-oftice.  The  baths,  or  Piscinae, 
originally  Konian,  have  been  entirely  renewed. 

Farther  up  (*/4  hr.),  a path  in  steps  ascends  to  the  left,  under 
the  new  bridge,  not  far  from  the  Font  du  Diable  and  the  Pointe  de 
iSidi-Kached  (comp.  p.  301),  to  the  S.  entrance. 

We  now  return  to  the  chief  entrance,  and  near  the  oflice  descend 
to  the  left,  by  a path  with  steps  and  iron  stairs,  to  the  ^Grotfoes, 
230  ft.  high  at  places,  through  which  the  river  bows,  mostly  under- 
irround,  for  a distance  of  330  vds. : the  hime  dome  of  rock  is 
,s])ecially  impressive  when  viewed  from  the  middb'  of  the  iron  foot- 
bridge.  A windiim  staircase  next  descends  to  the  Lowkh  P.vth. 
with  its  wircvfence  and  benches.  I’assing  below  tlie  new  Suspension 
Fridge  (p.  300)  we  reach  the  last  arch  of  rock  (reti-ospect  of  the 
grottoes)  and  in  a few  minutes  the  lower  (N.W.)  end  of  the  gorge, 
above  the  Cascades  (PI.  B,  2). 

'I'liDse  who  do  not  care  to  return  to  the  El-Kantara  bridge  may  ascend 
direct  from  tlie  last  archway  to  the  CVirniche  road. 

The  Khumcl  Fall,  dashing  over  rock-terraces  to  a dejith  of  212  ft., 
the  |)reeipice  below  the  Kasha,  and  the  Kocher  Sidi  M’t'id  (see  below) 
are  all  admirably  viewed  from  the  Moillins  Lavie  (PI.  A.  21,  on  the  left 
hank,  10  min.  from  Square  No.  2 (p.  21l‘.i). 

Tlie  Irtiveller  sliould  not  omit  to  take  a short  walk  on  the  siqierb 
*Rovite  de  la  Coriiiche  (PI.  D-B,  3-1),  starting  from  the  El- 
Kantara  bridge.  Below  the  Hopital  Civil  (]i.  30(1)  two  short  tunnels 
carry  the  road  through  the  Pocher  Sidi  JSf'Cid,  an  ofl'shoot  of  .lebel 
iSidi  Dl'Cid  (257.')  ft).  The  linest  point  is  {^1^  hr.)  a small  project- 
ing iilatform  jit  a bond  in  the  road,  whence  wc  look  down  on  the 
Khumcl  Fall  and  the  baths  of  Sidi  M’Cid. 

In  a dale  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Kocher  Sidi  M’C'id  lies  the  jileasant 
IlaiiitiKiii)  Eidi  M'Vid  (PI.  It,  1),  with  saline  springs  and  two  large  swini- 
niing-hatlis. 

The  ‘(in.\M)  Torn’  (1-1'/.,  hr.;  carr.  3-4  fr.;  bargain  advisable) 
is  a favourite  drive  by  tlie  Konte  de  Setif  (PI.  A,  5,  (5;  afl'ording 
a tine  retrospect  of  the  (Biartier  Perregaux),  and  across  the  upper- 
most Khumel  bridge,  to  the  Roman  A(/vedvrt  (p.  274);  thence  from 
the  Konte  de  Batna  to  the  right  to  the  l^epiniere.  in  a dale  full 
of  fruit-trees,  and  charming  in  spring;  lastly  over  the  pine-clad 
Mansunra  Hill,  crowned  with  a fort,  ;ind  back  by  the  Cheniin 
de  Mansoura  (PI.  1),  5)  to  the  bridge  of  El-Kantara. 

From  ('ouslaiitiue  to  Ahjirm,  see  K.  l;i;  to  Ikmo.  see  K.  l.S;  to  Itiskni. 
see  R.  11;  to  I'hilijiprrillr.  see  R.  17;  to  DJidJrlli  (Ihunjie).  see  R.  12'; 
In  So/ik-Ahritn.  see  R.  Hi;  to  Ttnrin,  see  KU.  Ill,  51. 
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47.  From  Constantine  to  Philippeville. 


51  M.  Railway  in  lirs.  (9  fr.  75,  7 fr.  30,  5 fr.  35  c.). 

Restaurant  at  (‘ol-des-Oliviers. 


Railway 


Constantine,^  see  p.  297.  Ruiinino;  to  the  the  line  pierct'.s 
the  Ixocher  Sidi  ^f’Oid  ([i.  302)  bv  tunnels,  proceetls  high  above 
Hamrnam  SidI  M'Cid  (p.  302)  and  the  Rhumel,  with  a splendid 
retrospect  ol'  Constantine,  and  then  curves  round  to  (4'/.,  M.)  Le 
Ilauinui  (1()14  ft.),  station  for  the  Oasis  dn  Ilarnma,  a luxui'- 
iantly  fertile  dale  with  countless  fruit-trees,  watered  by  tbe  Haniina 
and  .several  springs. 

8 M.  Bizot  (1805  ft.).  It  then  descends  to  the  Oued  Smendou, 
a tributary  of  tbe  Khuiuel,  and  ascends  its  right  bank  to  (17  M.) 
Conde-Sniendon  (1838  ft.). 

We  cross  several  feeders  of  the  Oued  Safsaf  (see  below)  and 
pass  through  the  Hills  of  El-Kantour  in  several  tunnels,  below 
the  pass  of  that  name,  now'  called  also  Col-des-Oliriers. 

2^)'/.,  M.  Col-des-Oliriers  (13(55  ft.;  Hail.  Restaurant),  station 
for  a group  of  small  villages  inhabited  by  immigrant  farmers. 
Thence  a steep,  winding  descent,  in  a hill-region  denuded  of  its 
forest,  to  (31  M.)  Boui/rina,  like  Kobertville,  a station  for  the 
large  village  of  El-Arroneh. 

35'/._j  M.  Robertville  (348  ft.;  several  inns),  a village  on  the 
Oned  Ahniar,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  fine  hill-roads  through 
the  Massif  de  Philippeville  via  (23  M.)  Bord}  Tamalovs  to  (40  M.) 
Collo  (p.  131;  dili  gcnce  twice  daily  in  8 hrs.),  and  to  Djidjelli 
(p.  2(57 ; motor-omnibus,  see  p.  2(57). 

The  train  now  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Oned  Safsaf, 
where  Avild  olives,  poplars,  and  cork-trees  abound. 

42'/2iM.  St.  Charles  (138  ft.;  Hot.  du  Lion  d’Or),  the  oldest 
farming  settlement  in  the  district,  founded  by  Germans  and  Hel- 
gians  in  1840,  was  at  first  defended  by  four  small  forts. 

Fro.m  St.  Charles  to  Bona.  011/2  M.^  railw'ay  in  4-5  hrs.  (7  fr.  .50, 

5 fr.  5,  1 fr.  5 c.).  9 M.  Rns  el-Mn,  with  a quicksilver-mine;  IS’/a  M. 

Jemmapes  (312  ft. ; Hot.  d'Orient  ; po])-  2800}.  on  the  Oerd  FeudA\  a 
little  town  founded  in  1818.  the  chief  jilaeo  on  the  roads  from  I’liilipjic- 
ville  to  Bona  and  to  (iucima  (p.  308);  191/2  M.  Oiied-IIaviinimine,  a 
small  hath-hotel  (pens,  with  hath  0 fr.),  with  three  hot  sulphur-sprin^fs 
(95-115°  Fahr. ; season  Sept.-Xov.  only);  11  M.  A'in-Rokra  (85  ft.>.  on  a 
slope  near  the  malarious  Hats  of  Lac  Vetzara.  a swamp  of  about  .35.(hio 
acres,  and  the  now  abandoned  iron-mines  of  the  Comp,  dn  Mokta  cl-lladid; 
451/2  M.  A'in-D(diah.  for  the  new  mine  of  Marouania  belong’ing'  to  the 
same  company.  6I1/2  M.  Bonn,  sec  p.  .309. 

We  descend  the  narrow  Safsaf  valley  tn  (47'/.2  M.)  Safsaf. 
50^2  M.  Damremunt  (33  ft.)  is  the  station  also  for  Val&  (122  ft.), 
a village  on  the  vine-clad  right  bank,  on  the  Bona  and  (Juelma  mad 
(see  above).  — The  train  leaves  the  Safsaf,  crosses  its  tributary 
Oned  Zei'amna  (p.  305),  and  passes  tbrough  a tunnel  under  IheW . 
slope  of  JMont  Skikda  (p.  304). 
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r)4  M.  Philippeville.  -TIio  Station  (PI.  C,  2;  lui  luitVof)  is  not 
far  from  the  (piay,  a few  paces  from  Place  do  Marque. 

Aiikival  hy  Ska  (comp.  RR.  20,  22).  The  steamers  of  the  (ien.  Trans- 
atlantique  (asent,  Faurc,  Place  de  Marque)  moor  at  the  quay;  those  of  the 
Transports  Maritimes  (agent,  (Jaffa)  and  of  the  Xavigation  Mixte  (agents. 
Daprela  & Campiglia,  Place  du  Commerce)  anchor  in  the  (Irande  Parse 
(PI.  0,  D,  1).  Cab-fares,  see  below.  Portefaix  (porter)  for  articles  under 
20  kilos  (l-t  lbs.)  to  the  station  25,  to  the  town  40  c.;  trunk  50  or  75  c. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  171).  Gravd-lfutel  (PI.  a;  C,  2),  Place  de  Marque, 
with  fine  views,  R.  3-5,  d6j.  2>/2!  H-  3,  pens.  S'/a  fr.,  good;  Hot.  Foy,  same 
square  (PI.  B,  2),  new,  R.  3-6  fr.,  B.  00  c.,  d^j.  or  D.  2V2,  pens,  from 
8 fr. ; Hot.  de  France  & de  la  Marine  (PI.  b;  B,  2),  same  square.  No.  3, 
R.  2-3,  B.  3/4,  dej.  2V21  1C  3 fr. ; Hot.  Leyer^  Rue  Xationale,  R.  2-5.  B. 
dej.  2'/.,,  1).  3,  pens.  0-7  fr.,  plain  but  good;  Nouveile  I'oste  (PI.  d;  B,  2), 
Place  du  Commerce,  Vinq  Nations  (PI.  e;  C-,  3),  Rue  de  Constantine, 
corner  of  Rue  (fambetta,  both  plain. 

CAFfis-RESTAUKANTs.  Co/d  dc  Foy,  at  the  hotel  (see  above) ; Botdin, 
Plage  ilu  Chateau-Vert  (in  summer). 

Post  & Tki.eguaph  Office  (PI.  5;  B,  2),  Place  du  Commerce. 

Banks.  Banqne  de  VAlyMe,  Avenue  du  Troisibme-Zouaves : Comp. 
Atgericnne  and  Credit  Lyonnais,  Rue  Xationale  30  and  51. 

Baths  in  the  Grand-Hotel ; also  Teniensk'i,  Rue  Bnffon. — Sea  Baths. 
Bassin  du  Chateau  - Vert  (see  below);  at  Stora  (p.  300),  etc. 

Thicathe.  Tlaaitre  ABtnicipal  (PI.  7;  B,  C,  3),  Place  Corneille  (some- 
times Italian  pieces).  — Bani>  on  Sun.  in  the  Place  de  Marqud. 

Cahs  (stand.  Place  Corneille),  Drive  1 fr. ; first  hr.  2^1^,  each  addit.  hr. 
2 fr.;  half-day  10,  whole  day  18  fr. — Dilioknce  to  Stora  (50  c.),  St.  Antoine 
(25  c.),  etc. 

Buitlsh  Vice-Consfl.  IP.  H.  Miller,  Rue  Tdophile  Reguis. 

Philippeville  (Arabic  iS'/ivV.rZa;  pop.  26,000,  iiicl.  16,000  Euro- 
peans, mostly  Italians  and  Maltese,  and  4800  Mohammedans),  the 
youngest  Algerian  seaport,  was  founded  by  Marshal  Valee  in  1838 
as  a harbour  for  Constantine.  It  lies  on  the  line  Gidf  of  Stora 
()).  128),  about  1 M.  to  the  AV.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Safsaf  (p.  303), 
in  a ravine  between  Mont  Skil'da  (548  ft.)  to  the  E.  and  Jebel  Bou 
Yala  to  the  S.AV.  Its  site  is  that  of  the  ancient  Busicade,  once 
a riioeuieian  town,  but  founded  anew  by  the  Romans  in  45  B.C. 
Under  the  empire,  as  the  Colonia  Veneria  Busicade,  it  belonged 
to  tlie  league  of  Cirta  (p.  298),  but,  according  to  local  tradition,  it 
had  ceased  to  exist  by  484.  d'be  chief  harbour  in  the  gulf,  being 
well  sheltered,  was  formerly  the  neighbouring  A.sthoret,  now  Stora 
(p.  306),  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  Philippeville,  con- 
structed in  1860-80  at  a cost  of  some  20  million  francs. 

The  Harbour,  after  Bona  (p.  309)  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
produce  ol  the  province  of  Constantine,  consists  of  an  excellent 
inner  basin  of  50  acres  {Grande  Darse;  PI.  C,  I),  1)  and  an  Avant- 
Port  (PI.  A,  B,  1)  of  75  acres.  Tbc  Grande  Jeteedu  Xord  (Pl.B,!), 
running  out  from  Cape  Skikda,  is  1 M.,  the  Jetee  du  Chdteau- 
Vert  (PI.  A,  l),_on  the  W.  side,  M.  in  length. 

The  best  points  for  viewing  (be  harbour  and  bay  are  the  Place 
de  Maripte  (PI.  0,  C,  2;  ]K)[)ularly  /’?.  de  la  2Iarinc),  the  jiretly 
Petit  Boh  or  Jardin  de  I’lfnpUdl  (Pl.  C,  2),  adjacent  on  the  e'., 
and  the  lofty  Place  des  Zouaves  (PI.  I),  2,  3;  drilling-ground). 
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1 ast  the  Place  do  Marine  runs  the  Ruk  Xationai.k  (PI.  P 0 •>- 
■^1,  tl'C  main  street  connecting  the  chief  gates,  the  X.W.  Porte  de 
(PI  H,  ;,)  and  the  S.  Porte  de  (Joustaatine  (PI.  0,  4),  whence 
issne  the  Ccastantine,  Bona,  and  Guelnia  roads.  The  narrow  gor.re 

affords  room  for  only  a few  parallel  streets.  The  side-streets  ascen.l 
the  lull-sides  partly  in  steps.  ■‘suno 

The  Thedtre  Mumcipal  (PI.  7;  B,  C,  3),  in  the  narrow  Place 
du  Com.nerce  on  tl.e  W.  side  of  the  Rue  Xationale,  stands  on  the 
onndalions  of  a Roman  temple.  A little  farther,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  street,  is  the  pretty  S</uare  Carnot  (PI.  C,  3)  To  the  W 

p1"  B 'ir'u  ‘ V CoIUye  Communal 

(11.  B,  3).  On  the  Js.L.  slope  of  Jebel  Bou  Yala,  hehiiid  the  school 
(apply  to  the  concierge  here,  30-50  c.)  lies  the 

Roman  Theatre,  the  largest  in  Algeria,  erected  at  the  earli- 
est under  Jladrian;  hut  as  it  was  used  as  a quarry  for  l)uildin<>-  the 
modern  town,  little  of  it  is  now  left.  Of  the  cavea,  90  yds.  wide 
which  held  o-(,00()  spectators,  only  a few  steps,  two  passages,  and’ 
relics  of  vaulting  remain.  The  stage  is  below  the  school-buildimr 

Prom  the  Rue  Oambetla  the  Rue  Val^e  (PI.  B,  C,  3,  4)  leads 
through  the  heart  of  the  Mohammedan  ipiarter  to  the  Rnc  St  Au- 
gustin and  the — 


Museum  (PI.  3;C,  4).  The  collections  include  some  valuable 
Roman  antiquities.  Adm.  daily,  S-O;  Sun.  and  Thurs.  free;  on  other 
days  1 fr  ; catalogue  (1901)  1 fr.  10  c.;  curator,  M.  L.  Bertrand. 

mi  „ contams  niimerons  Roman  columns,  statues,  etc. 

floor  In  ^ archaeological  collections  on  the  ground- 

Rnst-wlo  / u-  P'"“an  milestone,  from  Hadrian’s  road  from 

iall  n iss  ^^"toninus  Pius,  in  marhle.  In  the  first 

(lenius  a sOUnnf’f'  R'lsicade;  687. 

seco  iTwalfn^o  “V"  Petached,  71S).  Punic  tomb-stela.  In  the 

ifteT  un  UH  ’ '“"TS;  also.  *805.  Bust  of  a vouth. 

FldJr  77«^^T>..n!°'^^‘}^  of  Praxiteles;  806.  Bust  of  Agrippiiia  the 

stone-’  Tsf  of  the  goddess  Tanit,  from  Carthage;  77tiMithras 

of  Ha’dri-i'n  statuette  of  a woman  bathing;  968.  Bust 

At  the  nu..  following  end-wall,  Roman  inscriptions  and  altars. 

end,  one  early-Christian  (293)  and  two  late- Roman  sarcophagi 

•ind  ’n-,t.  :..ri  il““f*  etc.-The  1st  Floor  contains  ethnographical 

ana  history  collections  and  pictures. 

o n XoKD  contains  coins  and  medals,  the  Pavilt.on  Si-d 

a small  collection  of  weapons  and  Hags. 


Excuksions.  Bearing  a little  to  the  left  from  the  Porte  de  Con- 
stantine (.see  above),  we  cro.ss  the  large  Place  des  Chameaux  (PI.  I).  4), 
whcie  an  interesting  Cattle  ]\[arh'et  is  held  on  1'hursdav  mornings, 
and  then  follow'  the  S.  slope  of  Mont  «kikda  (p.  304),  p.ast  the  Ctnn- 
(terjjj  to  ('/a  hr.)  the  Chateau  Landon  or  Domai/ie  des  IJans, 
which  has  a beautiful  garden.  (Visitors  require  the  permission  of 
M.  Gallard,  the  superintendent.  Rue  Galbois.) 

Ihc  >St.  Charles  (and  Constantine)  road  leads  through  the  Vau- 
houry  de  V Esperance  in  the  fertile  dale  of  the  Oued  Zeramna, 
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past  the  (21/2  M.)  Ecole  Pratiqne  tVAyriculture,  to  tlic  prettily 
situated  village  of  (8^/4  M.)  St.  Antoine  (33  ft.;  diligence  25  c.). 

Prom  St.  Antoine  we  may  visit,  via  the  Route  de  Praxhourg,  the  Oued 
Amida,  or  upper  valley  of  the  Zeranina,  a hill-region  where  cork-tree 
plantations  abound,  and  a favourite  resort  of  wild-boar  and  jackal  hunters. 
Or  we  may  follow  the  Chemin  de  la  Carriere  Roniaine  across  the  Col  Chiiui- 
hceuf,  on  Jebel  Soubouijou  (1050  ft.),  to  Dauir^mont  (p.  30.S). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Porte  de  Constanliiie  a ])icturesquc  road  leads 
via,  Montplaisant  to  tlie  dale  of  Beni  M^ek,  famed  for  its  wine. 
We  may  return  thence  via  the  Porte  des'  Citernes  (PI.  A,  3)  and 
Rue  d’Orl6ans,  or  descend  the  (Jhemin  du  Reni-Melck  to  the  Route 
de  Stora. 

P’or  a visit  to  Stora  we  may  take  the  *Iioute  de  la  Cm'niehe, 
the  beautiful  new  shore-road  which  starts  from  the  Place  de  Alarque 
(PI.  B,  C,  2)  and  at  places  is  tunnelled  through  the  living  rock 
(ca.  2 M. ; diligence).  Or  we  may  lollow  the  picturesque  Haute  de 
Stora  (2'/2  M-))  Ike  old  upper  road,  beginning  at  the  Stora  Gate 
(p.  305).  Stora,  a fishing-village  with  sea-baths,  is  now  inhabited 
cbietiy  by  Italians.  The  fine  view  hence  extends  to  .Jebel  Eilfila 
and  the  Cap  de  Per  (p.  131).  On  the  steep  shore  arc  fragments  of 
an  Aqueduct,  partly  underground,  and  several  Cinterns  (restored), 
relics  of  the  Roman  Asthoret  (p.  304).  A vault  now  used  as  a 
laundry  probably  belonged  to  a Nymphaeum  or  fonnlain. 


48.  From  Constantine  to  Bona  via 
Dnvivier. 

1.35'/.2  M.  Raii.way,  in  l-S’/i  hrs.  (24  fr.  0.5,  17  fr.  60,  1.3  fr.  20  c.). 
Tlic  morning  train  has  a dining-car  lictween  Le  Khroub  and  Dnvivier. 
Buffets  at  Le  Khronl)  and  Dnvivier.  The  only  intonnediate  station  of 
interest  is  Ilammam-Meskoutine. 

From  Constantine  to  (10  M.)  Le  Khroub,  see  pp.  274,  273. 

Our  line  diverges  to  the  E.  from  those  to  Algiers  and  Biskra 
(RR.  43,  44)  and  ascends  between  low  bills  in  the  bleak  valley  of 
the  Oued  Derda,  a tributary  of  the  Oued  Bon  ]\lerzoug  (p.  272). 

IS  IM.  Bou-Nouara  (2330  ft.)  has  an  ancient  Berber  Xecro- 
polis,  whose  dolmens  and  rock-tombs,  l'/4  M.  to  the  N.  (d’  the 
railway,  extend  along  the  spurs  oi  Jebel  Mazela  (3412  ft.). 

25'/2  Al.  A'in-Abid,  (2822  ft.),  the  highest  i)oint  on  the  line, 
lies  on  the  watershed  between  the  Oued  Berda  and  the  Oued  Ee- 
vati,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Seybouse  (p.  308).  35  M.  A'in-He- 

yoda.  (2487  ft.),  also  in  a dreary  slcpi)e. 

42  Jl.  Oued-Zenati  (2268  ft.;  Hot.  do  France),  pleasantly 
situated  on  a inirtially  wooded  hill-side,  the  only  large  village 
before  Guclma,  has  a busy  market  (Sun.,  Mon.,  Th'urs.'l. 

Tlic  Road  to  (iuva.MA  (28  M.;  diligence  in  I'/a  hrs.)  leads  to  the  X.E. 
through  a pretty  hill-connf ry  direct  to  Medjez-Amur  (p.  30.8).  just  before 
(l  l>/4  M.)  A'in-Amara,  and  below  Tbibilig  (p.  307). 
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lioad  and  railway  make  a long  bead  to  the  W.  round  the  hill- 
region  of  Bou  Hamdan.  Beyond  (52  M.)  Bordj  Sabath  (1759  ft ) 
where,  below  the  influx  of  the  Oaed  Bahath,  the  Zenati  is  called 
Uued  Bou  llaoidan,  the  scenery  changes.  The  valley,  whose 
slopes  are  richly  overgrown  with  olive-trees  and  underwood,  con- 
tracts. In  the  stony  river-bed  grow  many  wild  oleanders. 

o9  M.  ray«  (1312  ft.),  a pleasant  oasis  with  fruit-trees  and 
eucalypti,  lies  near  the . stalactite  jjr^to^  not  easy  of  access,  in  the 
limestone  hill  of  Jehd  Taya  (39073  ft.]:i’he  valley  again  contracts 
in  the  two  Croryes  de  T'aya. 

08  M.  Hammam-Meskoutine  (1312  ft.;  *Hotel  des  Bains 
K.  o-G,  B.  1*/,;,  dej.  31/2,  i>.  4,  pens.  14,  motor-omii.  VL-Vj.,  fr.’ 
open  15th  Nov.  to  June),  the  iioman  .IryMae  Tkibilitanat;,  is  now  one 
ot  the  most  noted  baths  in  Algeria.  The  ‘iiidillerent’  springs  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime  ; 
TX  *‘“3  a temperature  of  187°  Eahr.,  the  others’ 

22b  . The  latter  form  the  *Gi-ande  Cancade,  5 min.  from  the 
station,  on  the  way  to  the  hotel,  falling  over  a terrace  of  calc-sinter 
42  tt.  high,  a miniature  edition  of  the  terraces  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
or  of  Hierapolis  (in  Asia  Minor).  Below  the  terrace  rise  date-palms 
and  splendid  olive-trees,  while  the  bed  of  the  O/ted  C'lu-dakra  with 
its  profusion  of  oleanders  further  enhances  the  peculiar  charm  of 
t le  scene.  Ihe  curious  limestone  cones,  a few  paces  to  the  K.,  re- 
ICS  of  old  eruptions,  have  given  rise  to  the  Arabian  legend  of  the 
petiitied  wedding  party,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name 
( Baths  of  the  Petrilied’).  Smaller  springs  rise  beyond  these  cones 
and  also  3 min.  to  the  E.,  near  the  railway. 

Enclosed  by  the  houses  of  the  bath-hotel  is  a charming  Garden 
Cuuity  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  Most  curious  among  the  num- 
erous Roman  anticpiities  (stelm,  funerary  inscriptions,  etc.)  placed 
here  is  the  house-altar  of  the  Antislii,  from  Thibilis  (see  below), 
on  the  S.  terrace,  shaded  by  a venerable  terebinth.  The  ruined 
1 iscinae  are  the  only  relics  of  Roman  buildings. 

4 uu  b.xeiTKsiONs.  To  the  .S.W.  lies  the  p/.  hr.)  Lac  tSouterrain,  a iiond 
^«»  it.  deep,  111  a eavcrii  formed  in  1878  hy  a landsirp.  In  snushine  piestf' 
\J-l  p.m.)  the  water  assumes  a heautifiil  blue  colour.  — To  the  S..  alitth-V 
aside  from  the  lake  just  mentioned,  wo  may  ride  on  mule-hack,  or  walk,/ 
via  (Miurles  and  Ain-AiiMra  (see  above)  to  (2  hrs.)  Annouua,  the 

/ inibilis,  lying  on  a narrow  hill  (ca.  2;!00  ft.),  high  above  the 

/ Aunouna  \ alley,  where  excavations  have  been  made  since  1905.  We  note 
I specially  the  Emi  Gate,  the  Entrance  Arch  of  the  forum,  vestiges  of 
ibei  Market  Rmilica,  the  house  of  Mayister  Vagus,  and  the  sadly  ruineil 
f Gate,  the  only  two-arched  Itoman  gateway  in  Algeria.  Outside  the 

late-ljyzantiiie  town-walls,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  little  town,  is  the 
Byzantine  Basilica  built  of  fragments  of  Homan  buildings;  in  the  semi- 
circular choir-recess  are  five  rows  of  seats  for  the  clergy,  with  the  bishop’s 
place  111  the  centre. —A  new  road  (carr.  12  fr.)  leads  to  the  X.W.  to 
\ (tt'/s  M.)  the  ancient  Ilerber  Necropolis  of  Rok  nia,  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Jebel  Debar  (3112  ft.),  with  many  dolmens  (p.  321)  and  rock-tombs,  sadly 
damaged  of  late. 
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The  train  next  makes  a wide  bend  to  the  S.,  round  tlie  wooded 
liills  of  the  Beni  Addi,  jjast  the  influx  of  the  Oued  Cherf  into  the 
JJou  Haindan,  which  now  takes  the  name  of  Seybouse.  72  M. 
Medjez-Amar  (958  ft.),  amid  fine  liill  scenery. 

BOM.  Guelma  (916  ft. ; Hot.  d’Orient,  Rue  Sadi-Carnot,  toler- 
able; Hot.  de  rUnivers;  pop.  HRgfW),  a pleasant  little  town,  in  a 
broad  olive-clad  basin,  was  foSnu^  on  the  site  of  Catania  in  1886, 
^vhen  the  Byzantine  Town  Walls  of  the  time  of  Solomon,(p.  815) 
were  partly  used  to  build  the  French  camp.  The  striking  ruins  of  ^ 
the  Roman  Thermae  (2nd  cent.  A.  H.),  with  walls  still  about  88  ft. 
high,  and  the  Jardin  Public^  with  Roman  antiquities,  are  worth 
Weeing.  There  is  a small  collQCtion  of  antiquities  also  at  th,c_i^a/j‘i^. 
The  restoration  of  the  Romati  llieatre  was  begun  in  190f  but 
never  linished. 

Guelma  holds  the  greatest  Catih  Market  in  E.  Algeria  (Mon- 
days; chief  of  all,  last  Sunday  in  April).  The  poor-looking  oxen, 
mostly  light-grey,  of  tlie  E.  districts  as  far  as  the  Tunisian  front- 
ier, are  known  as  Guelma  cattle. 

All  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Guelma  by  carriage 
(12  fr.  whole  day)  to  Thibilis  (p.  307). 

As  the  train  proceeds,  we  have  a line  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Jebel  Mahouna  (4680  ft.),  often  snow-clad  in  winter.  827-2  M. 
Millesimo  (755  ft.);  86  M.  Petit,  amidst  pleasant  wooded  hills. 

98  M.  JVadur  (430  ft.),  with  the  poor  huts  of  the  natives  half- 
hidden  by  cactus-hedges,  is  the  station  for  the  zinc-mines  on  Jebel 
Nadar  (2418  ft.),  owned  by  the  Vieille-Montagne  Company. — 
We  next  traverse  tlie  Guryes  du  Nadar,  clad  with  underwood. 

101  M.  Duvivier  (812  ft.;  Rail.  Restaur.;  Hot.  Lagarde, 
poor;  pop.  2000),  below  the  mouth  of  the  Oued  Melah  (p.  312), 
junction  for  Rona,  Souk-Ahras  (Tunis,  Tebessa;  RR.  49-51). 

Our  line  now  runs  to  the  N.  through  the  Seybouse  valley. 
108‘/2M.  Baudaraua,  10b' M.  Oued-Frarah,  110  51.  Bt.  Jasep’h, 
all  on  the  5V.  border  of  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Beni  /Salah. 

On  the  right,  just  before  (117  M.)  Barral,  is  the  new  reservoir 
ol  the  Canal  d’lrriyatian  de  la  Seybouse.  The  chief  branch  of 
the  conduit  runs  on  the  left  bank  through  the  plain  of  Rona.  A 
minor  branch,  along  with  the  higliroad,  crosses  to  the  right  bank, 
lielow  the  picturesque  village,  by  the  iron  I\)nt  de  Barral. 

We  now  enter  the  Plaine  de  Bone,  the  broad,  largely  marshy 
flats  of  the  Seybouse,  a picture  of  luxuriant  fertility  in  spring,  with 
their  extensive  vineyards,  flower-carpeted  meadows,  tall  aloes,  and 
picturesque  clumps  of  trees. 

120‘/.2  51.  Jlandavi  (72  ft.;  Hot.  Honorati),  the  agricultural 
centre  ot  the  district,  witli  many  tliriving  farms. 

124  M.  Bt.  junction  of  a l)ranch-line  to  (7  51.)  Pando/i. 
'I’o  the  left  aiqicars  tin-  Massif  dn  Belelieta  (876  ft.),  in  front  of 
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Jrbel  Edoiifrh  (see  Ix-low);  then,  between  (127  MA  Diize-rvlllp  Ttm\ 
(ISO’/o  M-)  Allelik,  is  seen  the  low  Massif  du  Bon  TTamro.  (499  f't.),\ 
with  its  very  ancient  iron-mines,  now  worked  bv  the  Mokta  el-ITa-^ 
did  Company  (p.  303). 

Skirting  the  fringes  of  the  hills  last  named  the  train  now  runs 
close  to  the  Seybousc,  and  beyond  the  castle-hill  of  Tlipjx)  Rpt/his 
(p.  311),  on  the  left,  crosses  the  Oued  Bondjimah. 

rPi  Statio.ns.  1.  Gare  dela  Comp.  Bthw-Gwlma 

(PI.  A the  chief  station,  for  Con.stantiiie  and  for  Souk-Ahras  and 
Tunis  51).  — 2.  Oare  de  la  Comp,  du  Mokta  el-Hadid  (PI.  A, 

r ‘it  I?"  ''ne  (p.  803).  — 3.  Gare  de  la  Calle  (PI.  B,  -t) 

for  the  lig:ht  railway  to  La  Calle  (p.  131).  ^ 

Akrivai-  bv  Sea  (comp.  HR.  20,  22).  The  steamers  of  the  Giin.  Trans- 
atlantiqiie  (a^ent,  Do  Pleurre),  of  the  Transports  Maritimea  (agent,  Tedde) 

a'-e  all  berthed  at  the  Quai 

Nord  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  in  the  Petite  Darse.  Cabs,  see  below. 

Hotkls  (comp.  p.  174).  Hotel  d’Orieiit  (PI.  a;  B.  2),  Cours  JcVOmo- 
Bertagna,  witb  frequented  restaurant,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Crnmet  (PI  b- 
B 3),  Rue  Prosper-Dubourg;  Unt.  CovtinentaJ  fPl.  c:  B.  2),  Passage  des 
Ts  (fntJ'anye  next  the  Hot.  d’Orient).  with  good  restaurant,  diH.  2 

1).  2 /2  fr.,  plain;  Hot.  Rue  dea  Volontairoa,  new.  * 

Cafes.  Cafi  St.  Martin,  Cours  Jcromc-Bertagna ; Brasserie  du  Petit 
Gnmhrtvus,  Rue  du  Qiiatrc  Septembre. 

Post  & Tf.i.eoiiaph  Office  (PI.  B.  .3),  Place  de  la  Poste 

CrMit  Lyonnais, 

and  Credit  Foncter  d AlyPrie  et  Jinusie.  all  in  the  Cours  Jdroine-Bori 
tagna  - Booksei.i.ers.  Faure  (Legendre),  cor.  of  Rue  St.  Augustin  and 
Rue  du  Qiiatre  Septembre;  Borel  4 Langlade,  Cours  Jf-rome-Bertagna 

Baths.  Euvremer,  Rue  Damri^mont;  Bains  Maures  (comp.  p.  iT.-j)  Rue 
Bclisaire.  — Sea  Baths.  (p.  310),  in  tbe  Avant-Porf;  Plage 

Che^nm  and  others  at  St.  Cloud-les-Plages  (p.  311).  — Theatre  (PI  4 • 

B,  1),  Lours  Jerome-Bertagna.  — Races,  24th  April.  ’ 

Cars  (stand,  Cours  .J^rdme-Bertagiml.  Drive  1 (and  back  D/,)  fr  • first 
hr.  2 each  addit.  hr.  !</..  fr. ; half-day  8,  whole  day  1.5  fr.  - Ommbiis  from 
the  Cours  .Terome-Bcrtagna  to  the  Plage  Chapuis.  etc 

Consuls.  British  Vice-Consul  H.  A.  Scratehley.  Rue  du  Rempart  3. 

— U.  r>.  Consular  Ageno\%  Ruo  Thiers.  * 

One  Day.  Vorenoon.  'narbour,  Cours  .Terdme-Berlaqtia,  llivvo  Regius 
(pp.  310,  311);  afteruoon.  Cap  de  Garde  or  Bugeaud  (p.  .311). 

Bona,  Frencli  Bone,  Ar:ibic  Enneha  (pop.  42,900,  inch  28  300 
Europeans,  mostly  French,  11,200  Mohammedan.s,  and  1700  .Tews) 
on  the  AV.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bono  (p.  128),  a fortified  town,  is 
the  chief  seaport  of  Algeria  after  Oran  .and  Algiers  and  the  most 
important  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  ddpartement  of  Constantine 
such  as  phosphates  (p.  315),  iron  (comp.  pp.  310,  314),  zinc,  cork,’ 
cattle,  and  cereals.  Besides  its  fine  harbour,  the  town  offers  no 
sights;  but  it  deserves  a visit  especially  in  winter,  for  the  sake  of 
its  pretty  situation  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Edovrjh  (3307  f1.;  p.  109) 
not  far  from  the  picturesque  Cap  de  (xarde.  ' ' 

Bona  lies  on  the  small  Anse  du  Cassarin,  about  VI.  M to  the  N E / ^ 
f "'b'ob  wa.s  one  of  the  chief  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  coastl  ^ 

1a'  a .Ip-  Hippo  was  the  capital  of  Numidia. 

anrl  under  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  called  Hippo  Regius,  it  was  the 
richest  port  on  the  coast  next  to  Carthage  and  rivalled  Cmsarca  (p.  244). 
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Here  in  393  Hint  a council  of  over  fliroe  luindrorl  liishops,  wlio  for  the  first 
time  recognized  the  present  canon  of  tlic  New  Testament.  On  that  occa- 
sion St.  Augustine  (horn  in  361  at  Thagaste,  p.  313),  attended  as  a pres- 
l)yter  and  co-hishop.  Chief  among  the  four  ‘Latin  fathers’  and  a keen 
opponent  of  the  Donatists  (p.  32‘2).  St.  Augustine,  after  his  conversion 
at  Milan  hy  St.  Ambrose  (387),  settled  at  Hijipo,  where  he  was  hishop 
from  393  to  <130,  and  died  there  during  the  siege  of  the  town  hy  the 
Vandals.  After  its  destruction  hy  Gciiseric  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Vandals,  whose  king  Oelimer  (p.  322)  sought  his  last  asylum  on  Mt. 
Edough,  Hippo  arose  from  its  ruins  once  more  under  the  llyzantines,  hut 
it  succumhed  to  the  assaults  of  the  Arabs  in  697  and  was  thenceforth 
entirely  abandoned. 

The  present  town  of  Bono,  founded  later  by  the  Arabs  on  the  .slope 
of  the  Kasha  hill,  was  seized  by  the  Genoese  in  the  13tb  cent,  for  the 
sake  of  its  valuable ^xoxjil-fishejx-  After  the  conquest  of  Tunis  (p.  332), 
it  was  occupied  Tor  a sTToft  time  by  the  Spaniards  in  1335,  and  after- 
wards temporarily  by  the  Compjignie  d’,<\frique  from  Marseilles.  In  1837, 
soon  after  the  entry  of  the  French  (1832),  the  old  Kasha,  built  under 
Charles  V..  was  hlown  up,  and  since  then  the  native  quarter  has  heen 
modernized  in  French  fashion. 

The  *Harbour,  whioli  has  been  so  improved  of  late  years  as 
to  rival  that  of  Algiers,  consists  of  three  basins.  The  Petite  Darse 
(PI.  B,  C,  3),  27  acres  in  area,  the  old  inner  harbour,  lies  near  the 
railway-stations  and  the  mouth  of  Seyhoune ; the  Grande  Darse. 
(PI.  0,  11,  3,  2;  formerly  the  outer  harbour),  170  acres  in  area,  is 
a new  basin  between  the  il/d/e  Ciyoyne  (PI.  C,  3)  and  the  .small  creek 
of  Grenouillere  (sea-baths');  the  Avant-Port  is  a new  outer  basin  of 
nearly  100  acres  adjoining  the  Pointe  du  Lion.  The  outer  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  270  yds.  wide,  between  the  Jetee  du  lAon,  1200  yds. 
long,  and  the  Jet6e  Slid  (PI.  0,  P,  4,  3),  1800  yds.  long,  is  diflicult 
of  access  during  N.  or  N.E.  gales.  The  inner  entrances,  through 
Ihe  Jetde  Bahayand  and  at  the  Mole  Ciyoyne  (see  above),  are  only 
77  yds.  wide.  The  Quai  Nord  (PI.  B,  (\  S')  in  the  Petite  Parse  is 
for  the  large  French  j)assenger-steamers,  the  Quai  Quest  (PI.  B,  3) 
for  phosphate,  and  the  Quai  Sud  (PI.  B,  C,  4')  for  the  iron-ore  from 
the  mine,  near  .\Yn-Paliah  (p.  303).  Adjoining  the  last  quay  and 
bordering  the  new  reclaimed  lands  (82  acres)  is  the  new  Quai  aux 
Phosphates  (PI.  C,  P,  3,  4),  to  be  used  for  the  phosphate  depots  and 
for  the  Ouenza  iron  ores  (comp.  p.  314). 

The  broad  Corns  JEnoMK-BKHT-^oxA  (PI.  B,  2,  3;  formerly 
Covrs  Natio7iaI),  the  main  street  of  the  town,  with  the  pretty 
grounds  of  the  ‘Square’,  skirts  the  IV.  side  of  the  native  quarter. 

To  the  W.,  in  the  European  quarter,  are  the  covered  ^^arehe 
(PI.  B,  2),  the  interesting  Fondovl:.  (PI.  1,A2;  native_market), 
and,  in  the  Boul.  des  .Tujubiers,  Th^iHa/'c/if’'  aux  Grains  (PI.  XTll). 

Outside  the.  IV.  gates,  Porte  des  Karezas  (PI.  A,  3)  and  Porte 
Kandon  (PI.  A,  1),  arc  the  Marche  au,r  Bestiaux  (PI.  A.  2;  Thurs.) 
and  the  grounds  of  the  SQrAni;  Bandon  (PI.  A.  2). 

The  N..\.tive  QrAUTEi?,  where  also  the  .Tews  reside,  is  intersected 
by  the  Rue  St.  Augustin  (PI.  B,  0,  2). 
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Fniiii  tin;  HdiiI.  \'ic(()r-llii(ri)  iPi  n /'  n v -i 

fiuader,  «'e  may  nio.int  in  10  min.  f..  Hu- Co’mL'de  la  KaVb'r 
> r.//,;,.  ^ crowned  [,v  the  wfufc 

I , 1 , no  admittance).  The  pine-clad  slojie  i.s  skirted  hv  the  imdlv 
Bonl  (lt>H  ('an>iihin\<i  tlM.  T.  I),  2 li.  ‘ ^r*  n\ 

(FI  n'Tr'on' tl.c?’''  ('aronliiers 

s de  f 1,.  L/  !•  ? de  la  Corniche,  round  the  H. 

• I ^^■•lrdcns.  It  leads  to  the  XW  to  the 

snhurb  of  r2>/  M)  SLCloud-les-PJrujes.  on  the  Z^r,/e  ,/e.s 

w.t  .ts  sea-hath.s  (p.  3o9).  ],.  elea'/ weather  a pleasant  Trke  nnv 
;1k1 

i.u.  lir»,"';„.';Kr2  7'"' 

iT«  «.  Ak.  Ki),,”- 

woods  of  cork-oak's  ’ ‘ tn  aitnated  amoiifr 

-SW.o  (3307  f ).  i^snLo  o^^  fr®'"  O'/.hr.)  Kef 

The  dusty  Koute  de  Constantine  (PI.  A,  4)  leads  tlirou.rh  the  S 
lown-^rate  o a ( 2 n.inA  Brid;,e  th.-  foumiations  of  which  arP  Koman' 
spannin^r  the  ( hmJ  Boudjimnh  fp.  .‘509).  Hetween  this  brook  ami 
the  i//;on.se  who.se  mouth  once  lay  farther  to  the  S.K.  and  was 
used  as  a harbour,  extended  the  site  of  Hippo  Regius  (..  dOil) 
ho  road  straight  on,  beyond  the  bridge,  leads  to  the  (ea.  ;>  ini,,;. 
hortm,  which  together  with  the  castle-hill  (sec  below)  funned  the  ! 
nucleus  of  the  Ivoman  town.  Here  once  lay  the  Homan  villa  (luarter  ’ 
Excavations  in  the  Umn,r  JardinVh-nllot  (adm.  .-io  e.).  now  bcloim:  / 
mg  to  the  town,  have  brought  to  light  several  Homan  columns  and  | - 
mosaics  (Apollo  and  the  Aln.ses.  Triumph  of  Amphitritc  etc  ) the  I ' 
loundations  of  a small  early-Christian  basilica,  and  notablv  a frli'r- 

ft.  long,  .19  in.  thick,  and  27  in.  high  This  last  is  A 
prrtbabn-  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  speeimen  of  nneiiician 
- ' ‘'fA-  J"  ."'f ‘“liuming  jiropcrty  of  J/mc>.  /)o/’oi/r  l 

•■nt  o|  he  foundations  ol  a Homan  villa  and  superb  mo.saics  have  v 

MU,  laid  bare.  Among  the  latter  arc  a very  lifelike  representation  > 

. I mt.  tishing-scenes  Imuses  of  a town,  etc.  (admission  kindlv  , 
gi. lilted).  01  the  Aur/nd  7 /leorfrc  a few  steps  only  now  exist. 

To  the  right,  just  beyond  the  Houdjimah  bridge  (see  above) 
diverges  he  themin  de  Helelieta,  whence  after  !»  min.  a line  roail 
eads  to  the  right  to  the  old  Castlk  Wh.i.  (18J  ft.).  On  its  slope  lie 
the  Ziomr///  f of  J-lippo.  resembling  in  plan  those  of  Hordj 

el-J)]cdid  (j,  d;,()),  but  modernised  in  189.3  for  the  waterworks  of 
Ilona  (small  tec  for  admittance).  As  Lalla  Houha,  a famous  .saint. 
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in  suy)i)Ose(l  to  have  been  buri(;(l  liere,  the  s|)ot  attracts  Mohanmicdan 
pilgrims  on  Fridays,  when  they  may  be  seen  picturesquely  grouped 
round  the  bronze  Statue  of  St.  Augustine  (184?). 

The  castle-hill  is  crowned  with  the  handsome  Basilica  of  St. 
Augustine,  founded  by  Card.  Lavigerie  (p.  346),  and  built  by  .\bt)c 
Fougnet  in  1885-1900  in  a semi-Oriental  style,  on  the  model  of 
the  cathedral  of  Carthage  (ji.  347). 

The  Interior  is  unfinished.  Over  the  high-altar  is  preserved  a highly- 
revered  relic  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  bones  were  carried  in  496,  during  the. 
Vandal  period,  by  fugitive  Catholic  bishops  to  Sardinia,  whence  they  wore 
removed  to  Pavia  by  the  Longobard  king  Liutprand  in  722.  In  front  of 
the  church  we  have  a fine  view  of  the  coast,  with  its  dunes,  as  far  as 
Cape  Rosa  (p.  131). 

From  Bona  to  St.  Charles  (Constantine),  see  p.  303;  to  Souk-Ahras, 
see  R.  49;  to  Tunis,  see  R.  .bl. 


49.  From  Constantine  or  Bona  via  Duvi- 
vier  to  Souk-Aliras  (Tchvssa,  Tun  is). 

From  Constantine  to  Soiik-Ahkas,  134  M..  railway  in  1-9'U  h>'''‘- 
(24  fr.  30,  17  fr.  3.5  e.,  13  fr.).  Change  at  Duvivier.  Railway  Restaurants 
at  Le  Khroub,  Duvivier,  and  Souk-Ahras. 

From  Bona  to  Soric- Auras,  66'/o  M.,  railway  in  3'/4-5>/4  brs.  (11  fr.  95, 
8 fr.  55,  6 fr.  40  c.). 

Constantine,  and  thence  to  (101  M.)  Duvivier,  see  p.  297  and 
R.  48.  — From  Bona  to  M.)  Duvivin',  see  pp.  309,  308. 

We  cross  the  Segbou.se  and  follow  the  narrow  dale  of  the  Oued 
Melah  to  the  8.F.,  with  its  fine  growth  of  underwood.  107'/2  (or 
do'/..))  M.  ]\fe(ljez-Sfa  (476  ft.);  the  village  (758  ft.)  lies  to  (he 
right,  on  the  Sonk-.\ liras  road.  We  then  mount  to  (113  or  46  M.) 
Ain-Tahaiuiniine  (about  1100  ft.),  with  its  eucalyptus  groves. 

Tlie  finest  part  of  the  line  lies  between  this  point  and  Laverdure. 
We  cross  the  ravine  of  the  Oued  Cherfby  a viaduct.  116  (or  49)  AI. 
A'in-Affra  (1739  ft.).  "We  ascend  the  hill-side  to  the  N.E.,  yiartly 
through  plantations  of  young  cork-trees  and  underwood,  and  then  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  turn  sharply  back  to  the  S.W.  Below  lies  the 
line  just  traversed.  .\t  several  points  we  obtain  a splendid  view  of 
the  distant  hills  of  the  Beni  Salah  (]>.  308).  .Among  the  cork-trees 
appear  the  first  evergreen  oaks. 

124  (or  57)  M.  Laverdure  (2369  ft.).  The  village  (2526  ft.; 
Hot.  .Arena;  H6t.  Raschicro),  1 At.  to  the  AV.,  on  the  Souk-.Vhras 
road,  with  its  woods  and  beautiful  views,  attracts  summer  visitors. 

'I'o  the  left  apjiears  Jehel  Mahahouha  (4144  ft.),  often  snow- 
clad  in  winter.  Passing  through  woods  of  cork  and  evergreen  oak, 
fringes  of  the  ForC  de  Fedj  el-Mal  ta,  we  come  to  the  Col  de  Fed} 
el-Malda  (tunnel),  the  watershed  between  the  Sevbouse  and  the 
Alodjerda  (p.  325). 

127  (or  60)  M.  (2552  ft.).  The  forest-zone  is 
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succeeded  l)y  :i  n^ion  cf  mciidows,  liedds,  iind  vincviirds.  To  iho 
left  wfi  sifrhl  tliP  hare  mountains  the  N.  of  Souk-Ahras. 

Sonk-Ahras  (22!»7  ft. ; pop.  !>0(»0)  lies  very  preltilv  in  a lofty 
•iiKliilatin;^  plain  enclosed  by  distant  hills.  It  is  a rapidly  risii'nr 
place,  with  quite  a European  aspect,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantes'l 
proyineial  towns  in  Algeria.  It  dates  only  from  1852,  when  it  was 
ounded  as  a conyenieiit  centre  for  roads  radiatiii<r  to  Constantine 

phosphates  of  Tehessa 
tp.  dl  5).  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Thaijaste,  the  birthplace  of  St  \u- 
Kustine  fp  310)  who  mentions  it  with  affection  in  his  Confessions. 
•At  the  foot  of  the  old  castle- lull,  an  e.xcellent  point  of  view,  are 
placc(pi_fe^intiqiii.tie.s  from  Kliamissa  (see  below),  (hittle-hreedim-- 
and  vine-ciiTtTire  are  the  cliTef  industries  in  the  environs 

I he  E.xc'oksiok  to  Kiiamiss.v,  al.oiit  2:1  M.  from  Souk-  \hni8  is  host 

follow ’thp""spl'T  ■’‘I  a"'^  thence  on  nnile-back.  We 

Ai  to  the  S.W..  soon  crossinf;  the  Medjerda 

One^f  Tif/i  /Vo/ne  de  2V/«;c*.  watered  W the  / 

fsiS  ft  ( o„‘‘'ri  c "'i'''  r'V  "'a  then  reach  the  Kmv  fifXh  | 

(Sl.W  ft.),  on  the  slope  of  JehA  1 ift-rh  (:i(>09  ft.),  with  the  ruins  of  n 

ll.jzantinc  fortress,  t^lie  most  considerahle  relic  of  the  Xumidian  Tivasti  \ 
Ihcime  wo  ride  to  the.  X.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Homan  road  I 
to  ♦Khamissa  or  A'/,em/ss«  (.S0«l  ft. ; no  inn),  the  int^rLS  site  ofi 
the  Roman  I /athiirsicitni  Siimidnriiw,  one  of  the  (ddest  amlmoit  import- 
ant  towns  in  nner  Xnnndia.  It  lies  on  a hHl  hf^h  ahove-the-^Mev 

''.‘f'e  to  the  X.W  on  the  y?ds  > 

(I.a21  ft  ).  AmoriK  the  rnins  may  he  noted  the  S.E.  Gale,  a trininnh  il 
arch  with  a siimle  passapo,  on  the  Tipasa  road;  near  it.  thenndeSn  ' 

,1"  "",'•7'"'"  a>"i  also,  in  the  PlaleY Ve  1 s : 

the  chief  s.inare  in  the  E quarter  of  the  town,  an  unfinished  Jiomm,  ' 
Uwide  hesides  other  huildnifrs.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  come  noon 
tlm  foundations  of  a lij/zaMine  Ikisdiro  and  a small  lii/zaiifiyic  Fortrf'ny 
( sar  el-Keblr ).  On  the  N.  hill-side  is  the  Rmnav  Theatre,  with  its 
fairly  jueserved  stage-hiiildinjr  (comp.  j..  20.S).  The  Fonnn  on  the  W 
marpMi.  of  the  hill  and  .a  Triumphal  Arch  with  three  pasTaS  wL  'iffter^ 
wards  incorporated  with  a second  lipzauiine  Furtreys.  All  around  are  J 
extensive  Hartal  Grounds,  some  of  them  with  roek-tomhs  ' 

hrom  Souk-Ahra.s  to  Tebe.ofa,  see  R.  .'iO;  to  Tunis,  see  R 51 


50.  From  Souk-Ahras  to  Tebessa. 

79i;„  .\l.  Xarkow  (iAi  tiK  Railway,  in  .I' ..-(P hrs  0.1  fr  10  fr  ‘a, 

only  ^"moV^oU*’ • at  (,'lai’refontar.m 

onl\.  .Morsott  is  preferable  to  I’ebe.ssa  for  nifrlit-quarters. 

>Soid--Akra.s,sec  above.  AVe  cros.s  the  Tunis  line  (R.ol)  hv  a via- 
duct, and  descend  to  the  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  \fe<ljn-(1n  (p.  .‘525), 
latterly  tlirou<rli  underwood  and  Alejipo  pines.  5 AI.’Le.s  TviMes'. 

ascend  the  narrow  and  picturesque  side-vallev  of  the 
(Jued  Chouk,  through  pine  and  cork-o'ak  woods.  Bevond  (9  AI.) 


Ro/ih’  r^iK 
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Front  So/ik-Ah not 


()u('(i-(  'll  till  k (lilTT)  f*.)  \vi;  skirl  Ihc.  upper  rourse  of  llie  slreain. 
now  called  Oiied  eJ- ! I(iiiiiiiaiii  ^ in  a l)arrcn  liill-couni  r\ , and  al 
])laco8  through  limestone  gorges,  hordered  with  Aleppo  pini's. 

17'/u  M-  Dnia  (2(534  ft.),  an  alia  (es])arto  grass)  slation. 

From  Dr6a  we  may  visit  ilie  native  villag(‘  of  Mdiioiirtiiich  (So.'iS  f1.). 
a M.  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  N.tV.  sloi)e  of  Jebfl  lion  Srxmn  (.■i5S(>  ft.).  'I'liis 
. was  tlic  ancient  Madaura  or  MacUiiiron.  the  liirthplace  (about  125  A.  D.) 
< of  (tie  Roman  author  F.  Apu?ei?ti>.  It  was  once  tlie  seat  of  a famous 
, school  of  oratory,  at  wliich  St.  Anpiistine  (ji.  .SIO)  was  educated.  On  its 
S.site,  wliere  tliere  are  relics  of  a Roman  Mausoleum  and  tlie  foundations 
I of  ah  early-Clirislian  BusHica.  rises  the  eon.spiciious  lii/traiiiinn  CaxUf. 
dating  from  tlie  time  of  Solomon  (p.  .S1.5),  a building  curiously  irregular 
in  plan,  partly  enclosed  hy  later  (Berher?)  fortifications.  Large  Thentiar 
also  have  been  recently  excavated. 

Beyond  Drea  we  traverse  fields  and  poor  pastures  to  the  8.\V. 

22'/^  ^Mdouronch  (2809  ft.:  no  inn),  the  highest  point  on 
(he  lino,  the  watershed  between  the  Aledjerda  and  the  Mellegue 
(sei‘  below).  In  the  vicinity  is  the  village  of  ^/oiiti'sipiim. 

A field-road  leads  to  the  K.  from  the  station  to  (I'/.,  M.)  the  village 
of  M (I  (to  lira  licit  (see  aliove). 

KhfiiiiinKii  (p.  :n;t)  may  he  visited  from  Montesiiuiou  (sec  above)  or 
Mdaouroiich  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  mules  there.  We  follow 
the  Sedrata  highroad  to  the  W.  to  (9  M.)  the  caravanserai  (Bordj  ; 275(1  ft.) 
in  the  Plaine  do  Tifech  (p.  whence  we  turn  turn  to  the  N.  to  (t:i  M.) 
Kivir  Tifech  (ji.  :U:i)  and  thence  go  on  to  (Ifi  M.)  Khomistm. 


Beyond  Mdaouronch  there  are  long  stretches  of  bleak  s(o])i)e- 
like  country.  The  train  di'scends  to  (30  M.)  Oiicd-Daiiiiivfi  (1982  ft.), 
in  the  valley  of  (hat  name,  ft  then  skirts  the  Oiicd  Kcharit  and 
rounds  (he  K.  slojic  of  Jehel  Krereifa  (3251  ft.),  a tableland  with 
scanty  woods  of  iiine  and  arbor  viOe.  Par  away  to  the  left  rises 
J(‘l)i’l  Oiieiiza  (4229  ft.),  with  the  largest  iron-mines  in  Algeria, 
owned  by  (he ‘Society  d’Etudes  de  TOuenza’.  (Afineral-line  to  Bona 
or  to  Nebeur  projected;  comi».  p.  325.) 

We  now  ascend  the  valley  of  (he  Oved  MclUtjne.  To  the  right 
ajipear  (he  bare  Kvf  Bou  Djahciir  (2504  ft.)  and  Kef  Itoi/hiiiii 
(2700  ft.),  similar  in  type  to  (he  hills  fringing  the  Sahara. 

38  ]\I.  Clairefontaine  (214(5  ft.;  Butl'et.  I).  3 fr.,  very  fair), 
an  important  all'a  station,  with  artesian  wells.  Sunday  market. 

Passing  between  Jehel  ^lenfinild  (3488  ft.)  on  tin'  rigid  and 
,Jehel  el-Dzerima  (3432  ft.)  on  the  left,  we  (Oder,  to  the  S.E.,  the 
valley  ol  the  Oiied  Cliahroii.  To  the  S..  above  the  ■s(e])])e.  which  is 
overgrown  with  alfa  and  enlivened  by  browsing  camels,  rise  tin' 
ranges  of  Jehel  Mellovij  (4111  ft.)  and  Jehel  JMzonzia  (4514  ft.). 

(50  M.  Morsott  (255tM't.;  Hot.  dc  Lyon  or  Sivignon,  good 
cuisine),  below  Jehel  Ifimf  ei<-Srir  (^3-145  fi.),  a thriving  European 
settlement,  with  itsAlonday  market  and  alfa  trade,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  mineral-line  to  (9'/._,  M.)  Jehel  Bou  Kiidra  (4734  fL) 
and  the  iron-mines  of  the  Alokta  el-Hadid  (hmipany  (p.  303). 

Hei'c.  juirtH  seen  from  the  train,  arc  relies  of  the  Roman  i'o^niiiiiiiti  ’ 
a (Idtci'in/  of  solid  masonry,  iiorhaps  that  of  a temple-court;  77(c?-m«c. 
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towns  in  Inner  .Nuniidia  Crom  the  rniiic  period  ^abont  M.C.  2;)0-20(h 
onwards.  It  was  the  first  headquarters  of  the  Third  Jn'^rjcn  (p.-iSfi) ; 
in  12;i  it  was  conneeted  with  Cartlwifre  In  a Roman  mifilarv 

road;  and  alter  its  destrnetion  hy  the  R(‘rl)ers  it  was  re-fomided  in 
.Ida  hy  Solomon,  the  freneral  of  .1  nstinian  (p.  .Ul).  Its  ruins  of 
the  late-Roman  and  Vandal  periods  are  amon;r  H,,-  line.st  in  Itarharv 
hut  as  they  lie  off  the  heaten  track  they  are  almost  for-rotten. 

The  town  is  still  enelo.sed  hy  the  Byzantine  Wafls  built  hv 
Solomon,  formin;?  a reclan<rle  of  .‘foO  hy  dOf,  vds.,  with  fonrteeii 
towers,  two  gales,  and  a sally-port  on  the  S.  side.  The  old  upper 
gallery  and  the  hattlenients  were  removed  in  when  the  walls 

were  restored. 

'J’he  modern  W.  (iate,  the  I’orte  de  Constantine,  leads  first  to  the 
pleasant  Pi,.u:k  D’Anni-is,  the  centre  of  traffic.  Two  minutes’  walk 
to  the  K.  of  this  is  the  so-called  /We  dt- , Solo, i, on,  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  fortifications,  with  a round-arched  passage  and 
two  .S(|uare  towers  56  ft.  high.  Outside  of  it  the  natives  ludd  market 
on  Tne.sdays  and  Wednesdays. 

The  N.  (rate,  wiicre  the  wails  project  a little  on  both  sides,  is 
formed  by  the  *Arch  of  Caraealla,  dating  from  214  I).,  once 

in  the  middle  of  the  far  more  populous  Roman  town,  hut  now  at 
the  end  of  the  main  street  coming  from  the  Place  d’.Armes. 
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This  arch,  resembling  tlio  Jaiiiis  Quadrifrons  at  Home,  is  the  most 
imposing  Eoman  monument  of  the  kind  in  Algeria,  rivalling  those  of 
Tripoli  (p.  408)  and  Leptis  Magna  (p.  412).  It  forms  a square  of  about 
12  yds.  eaeh  way,  with  four  round-arched  passages,  27  ft.  high  and  15  ft. 
wide.  Each  pillar  is  adorned  on  its  two  outer  sides  with  two  Corinthian 
l)ilasters  and  two  projecting  Corinthian  columns,  all  on  a common  base. 
Of  the  sculptures  on  the  keystones  of  the  archways,  under  the  lavishly 
decorated  architrave,  there  are  prcservetl,  on  the  E.  side,  a medallion  in 
high  relief  of  Minerva  and  a Medusa,  and  on  the  IV.  side  a Fortuiia  (goddess 
of  the  town)  and  an  eagle  holding  a bundle  of  thunderbolts.  On  three 
sides,  in  the  middle  of  the  attiea,  which  is  4 ft.  high,  there  are  Latin 
inscriptions  referring  to  Caracalla  and  his  parents,  Septimius  Severus  anil 
Julia  llomua.  On  the  N.  side,  when  the  arch  was  restored,  there  was  added 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Solomon.  On  the  S.  side  is  still  |)rescrvcd  an 
acdicula,  one  of  the  four  destined  for  statues  adjoining  the  central  dome. 
On  the  inner  side  of  two  of  the  ])illaTs  are  long  inscriptions  from  the 
testament  of  C.  Cornelius  Egriliauns,  the  builder  of  the  triumphal  arch. 

The  liiglu’oad  now  descends  to  the  N.  to  lire  (7  min.)  so-called 
■"■^'Basilica,  the  most  remarkable  early-Ohrislian  ruin  in  Algeria, 
still  in  some  respects  an  enigma  to  archamlogisls.  Built  mainly  of 
Roman  materials,  and  itself  used  for  centuries  as  a (piarry,  it  still 
forms  an  immense  ((uadrilateral  of  about  213  by  88- 115  yds., 
systematically  excavated  for  Ihe  lirst  time  in  1888-02.  The  olde.st 
parts  of  the  edifice,  ])erha])s  of  the  late  4th  ceul.,  are  believed  to 
l)C  the  basilica  and  the  memorial  chapel;  the  main  street,  the  court, 
and  the  ‘stable’  seem  to  belong  to  a second  building  period,  i)erha[)s 
also  prior  to  the  Vandal  era.  The  monastery,  with  its  fortlications, 
and  the  additions  to  the  tnemorial  chapel  date  probably  from  tin; 
Vandal  period;  the  small  ‘emergency  chapel’  is  perhaps  a later 
Byzantine  addition.  The  custodian  (fee  '/.,-l  fr.)  is  to  be  found  at 
the  little  house  near  the  E.  gate. 

'I’he  7’J.  (fute,  the  old  main  entrance,  once  adorned  externally, 
in  the  style  of  a Roman  triunn)hal  arch,  with  Corinthian  pilasters 
and  jutting  columns,  is  in  fair  preservation.  Thence  ran  the  paved 
Maui  Street,  8 yds.  wide,  without  wheel-ruts,  past  the  Basilica 
on  the  right  and  the  court  and  ‘stable’  on  the  left,  to  the  W.Gate, 
the  ancient  subsidiary  entrance. 

Erom  the  N.  side  of  the  Tiiaiu  street,  formerly  tlanked  with  three 
colonnades,  a flight  of  fourteen  steps,  ft.  high  in  all,  ascends 
to  the  portico  of  the  Basilica,  which  was  once  preceded  by  eight 
columns.  'I’lirec  portals  here  opened  into  the  Atrium,  the  square 
forecourt  ol  the  church,  with  remains  of  i\\ii  Canthanis,  or  fountain 
ot  purilication,  in  the  centre.  Near  the  entrance-wall  are  two  side- 
rooms  whence  winding  staircases  ascended  to  the  upper  floor  and 
the  church  galleries. 

The  Church,  built  of  solid  masonry,  consisted  of  nave  and  two 
aisles,  50  by  24  yds.  in  all;  but  now  nothing  remains  save  the 
e.xternal  wall  of  tin*  left  aisle,  two  arcades  of  the  nave,  and  the 
choir-recess.  The  formation  id’  the  arcades,  with  low  pillars  and 
Corinthian  columns  in  front,  is  peculiar.  The  site  of  the  choir- 
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screen  and  of  the  base  of  the  altar  is  still  traceable.  Of  the  iral- 

f occasion  of  a restor- 
a ion  of  the  church , there  still  lie  fragments  of  the  columns  and 
imposts  al  around.  I’he  mosaic  pavement  is  covered  with  earth. 

t rom  the  front  part  ol  the  right  aisle  twelve  steps  descend  into 
an  almost  square  outer  building  (25'/,  bv  22  yds)  contemnor 

I 1 (hoi urn,  a Ireloil-shaped  hall,  with  three  rounded  apses,  prob- 
ably a MKMoniA.  tHAi>K,.,  resembling  the  early-Christian  cemeterv- 
. hap.;l.s  and  dedicated  to  some  martyr  or  bishop  buried  under  tlie 
alt.u  the  lour  corner-rooms  served  as  Tomb  Chambn-.g. 

-Aiiiong  the  later  additions  of  the  Vandal  Derlml  'ir..  ti... 

Lhmnber  on  the  S sid,-  of  the  memorial  c-hapel.  ll.i.  l.  also  was  nlTZ 

oMlV  frmn  ^h!/atr?.  aeeessihle 

■'I’n  H...  •’>  three  steps,  eontaimng  remains  of  the  old  font 

l/  ^ ''t  If  I""'""*  belong  the  other  additions  to  the  l.asiliea  Vv 

s f H?*""  •'*“  ‘ ""'""'rial  ehapel  on  the  K to  the\v 

a,'„i  a i- 

Sti.  el,  lormcriy  called  the  lornm,  was  once  divided  into  four  sections 
liy  two  cross-ways  bordered  by  marble  balustrades.  In  spite  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground  these  sections  are  supposed  to  have  been 
basins  (watenng-place.s  for  cattle  and  horses ?),  ti,,.  water  bein- 
supplied  from  the  .square  reservoir  still  existing  at  the  S.E  corner 
ol  the  quadrangle.  From  the  cross-ways  steps  ascended  to  narrow 
erraces  enclosing  the  quadrangle  on  three  sides,  that  on  the  S side 
neing  a porticus  of  twenty-two  columns. 

More  enigmatical  still  is  the  Wkst  lirii.oiNo,  53  bv  ->4  vds  a 
lial  with  three  aisles  borne  by  pillars.  This  was  afterward's  con- 
verted, by  the  insertion  of  two  low  partition.s,  into  a central  cham- 
ber ol  hree  aisles  with  eleven  two-storied  side- rooms  on  each 
sKle  ol  the  outer  aisles.  The  curious  .stone  boxes  or  troughs  (man- 
gn:r.s^  on  the  partitions,  together  with  the  holes  in  the  walls  of  a 
kind  that  recur  in  many  Byzantine  buildings  (perhaps  for  the 
rings  to  which  horses  were  attached),  have  led  to  the  coniecture 
tliat  the  huildnig;  was  ;i  stable. 

The  .small  building  behind  the  Portiem  of  six  columns  on  the 
A.  side  ol  the  mam  street,  opposite  the  so-called  stables,  contains 
sun  liar  stone  boxes.  ’ 

iiear'uio  r'.mm-  about  .5  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  Masilie:,. 

near  the  Catholm  cemetery,  is  a Komaii  maii.soleiiiu  with  a .Moorish  .tome. 
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On  llio  way  back  to  tlic  town  w(!  call  at  the  Biirean  den  Ponis 
ei  (JhdUHsee.s,  on  the  riglit,  a little  off  the  road,  2 min.  before  the 
.\rch  of  t'aracalla,  to  ask  M.  Cog»:ia,  the  curator,  for  the  key  of 
till'  nuiseuni. 

The  so-called  '^Temple  of  Minerva,  the  best-jireserved  Ko- 
nian  tcni[)lo  in  Algeria,  now  used  as  a inuseum,  dates  from  the  3rd 
cent.  A.l).  The  only  relic  of  the  old  temiilc-court  is  the  gateway 
wall,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  now  forming  the  fa^'ade  of  a 
xaouia  (.Mohammedan  school)  in  the  main  street,  close  to  the  .\rch 
of  Caracalla.  'fhe  temple,  a pseudo-|)eripteros  of  by  10  yds.,  on 
a substructure  13  ft.  high,  is  in  a side-street,  adjoining  the  X.  town- 
wall.  A new  tliglit  of  twelve  (once  twenty)  steps  ascends  to  the  por- 
tico, with  four  Corinthian  columns  in  front.  'Phe  structure  of  the 
temple  shows  many  of  the  peculiai'ities  of  African  provincial  art  . In- 
stead of  an  architrave  tlicre  is  a frieze  with  bulls’  skulls  and  eagles 
grasjiing  serpents;  above  it  is  an  attica  in  similar  style,  overladen 
with  reliefs  but  without  a cornice.  Instead  of  a jiediment  there 
was  probably  a hat  terrace  on  tbe  summit.  Tbe  jiri'sent  roid'  and 
till'  whole  front-wall  of  the  cella  are  modern. 

Till'  Town  Museum  cuntaius  aiilhniities  from  'I'elics.sa.  Morsott,  etc. 
(l•atalo^^lll■  for  tlie  u.se  of  visitor.s).  In  the  court  are  relics  of  antique  anil 
early  - (hii'istian  hnililiiifis , inscriptions,  altars,  Satiini-stela:  and  toinli- 
stelic,  some  of  them  with  howls  on  the  pedestal  for  the.  repasts  of  the 
deceased,  'riie  cella  contains  hronzes,  vessels  and  sculptures  in  clay,  etc.; 
a sarcophagus  with  the  Muses;  two  mosaics  from  the  haths  which  were 
removed  to  make,  way  for  the  cavalry  barracks,  one  with  Nereids  and 
sea  monsters,  the  other  with  a home-coming  ship  and  numhered  figures 
of  a game.  (hull,  ostrich,  gazelle,  hoar,  etc.;  comii.  p.  a!l2). 

'I'lio  Catholic  Church,  at  the  X.W.  angle  of  the  town-wall, 
is  adoriicil  in  the  interior  with  a few  fragments  from  the  Basilica. 
Tims,  over  the  high-altar,  are  remains  of  an  I'arly-Christian  sar- 
cophagus with  three  curious  tigiires  in  relief  (Christian  Roma?). 

Hxviuo.ns.  'I’he  Jioiiiaii  Aqiiahict,  517  yds.  long,  restored  in  turn 
hy  the  Moors,  the  Turks,  and  the  French,  still  conveys  water  from  the 
spring  of  A'i)i  cl-Bled.  Ahout  IV4  iM-  from  the  Porte  do  Constantino 
(p.  :!1,5)  are  the  extensive  late -Roman  ruins  of  Tebrn.'id  Khidia  ('Old 
'I’ehessa'),  the  nature  of  which  is  still  unexplained. 

Diligence  daily  to(tl  M.)  Voiikitdvs-Bains  {Mib  ii.).  with  ‘inditl'erent’ 
hot  springs  (ti.o’  Fahr.).  •>  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Meskiana  and  .Ain-Beida 
road  (p.  2T:tl. 

To  avoid  the  long  return-journev  from  'reliessa  to  Soiik-Ahvas,  we  niav 
ride  or  drive  to  the  N.W.  via  (2G  M.)  Ifaidra  (p.  :!C.2)  to  (lO'/.j  .M.)  Tliahi 
(p.  :!i!2)  or  to  (.‘tT'/'j  M.)  rail.  stat.  K(d<i<i-I)Jcr(la  (p.  aiiZ).  .V  mineral-line 
also  runs  Jhonce  to  the  Algerian  frontier  and  the  |ihosj)hate-heds  on  Jt'hrl 
honif  ft.;  leave  to  travel  hy  it  is  usually  granted  hy  the  manager). 

A road  leads  to  the  S.W.,  past  Jebcl  Osinor  p5052  ft.),  noted  for  its 
Punic  rock-tomhs.  then  across  the  Tiiiio/dia  i’n.ss.  hetween  Jcbrl  Tflioilklii 
(;)118  ft.)  on  the  right  and  dvbct  lion  Boiiukiiu'  (p.  ;!2n)  on  the.  left,  and 
past  lioK-Cht'i.kd  (caravanserai),  to  (17  M.)  t’l'ridiid  (p.  :i71).  Diligence 
via  Feriana  to  tldfno  ii.  ;iSG)  in  two  days  ;fare  :i(l  fr.). 
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and  iristorical  Sketch.  Preli 


miliary 


ol. 


Prom  (Constantine,  Bona)  Souk-.V liras  to  Tunis 

Souk  el-Arba,  tliro'ugl. 


ri2 


From  AVn-Ghrasesia  to  Metlaoui  (SheYtIa,  Kassorino,’ 
rhelepte,  Fenaiia),  :t7().  ’ 

59.  From  Susa  to  Sfax  ... 

<)0.  From  Stax  to  Metlaoui  via  Ctafsa 

From  (lafsa  to  EI-Guettar,  .mi.  — Gorges  ilu  Sehlja.  ’;t86 

<)1.  From  Metlaoui  to  the  Djerid 

The  Djerid,  .'(.SO.  — Kehilli.  KI-Hamma,  ;tS8. 

02.  From  (Sfaxi  (JraYha  to  Djerba  via  (tabes  and  MiMenine 
The  Monts  des  Ksoiir,  SUO.  — Tatahouine.  .191  The  Ts 
land  of  Djerha,  .S9.T.  me  is- 
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325 


the  Kroumirie,  to  Taharea.  326.  - FroV  PouHeTa  fn 
to  Bdja.  Prom  Beja  to  Taharea.  Chaouaeh,  .S28 
Tunis 

a.  The  New  Town  3.33.  - h.  The  Old  Town  (Djannla  ez- 

Mahre"*)’  > Kasha , Mosque  of  Sidi 

Mahre/).  33d.  — e.  h.nviron.s  (Jardin  du  Belv(‘d^re.  the 
Manoiihia  Hill,  the  Rardo,  ete.),  .338. 

53.  Carthaire 

Jehel  Khaoui,  3.31.  

54.  From  Tunis  to  Bizerta 

Ferryville.  Barrage  des  Pficheries,  3.32.  — p’rom  Tunis  to 
Bizerta  l>y  road  (Utica,  Porto-Parina),  3r)3, 

55.  From  Tunis  to  (Le  Ke^ 

Henehir  Madtria  (Numluli),  3.35. --From  Medjez  el-Bah 

to  liC  KOi,  oOK 

5(5.  From  Tunis  to  Le  Kef  and  Kalaa-Djerda 

From  Bir-Kassa  to  La  Laverie.  .358.-1  From  Smindja  to 
/aghouan.  Prom  Tunis  to  Zaghoiian  hy  road.  Jehel 

Pvfm'”K 'V  — Kabiat  es  Senam.  Haidra. 

rrom  Kalaa*l>jer(la  to  Kasserine  viA  Thala,  302 

57.  From  Tunis  to  Susa 

.Jehel  Boii-Kornin,  363.-From  Foudouk  Djedid  toMenzel 
Bou-/eIfa  ^rom  Soliman  to  Korhoiis.  From  Bir  Bou- 
Rekha  to  Naheiil,  361.  - Takroiina.  Ilergla.  .36.3  — From 
Susa  to  Mehdia  via  Moknine.  .369.  — t'liehha.  .370 

58.  p’roni  Susa  to  Kairwan  . . 
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351 


354 


37(1 

378 

383 

386  I 

388 


329 


358 


363 


Tunisia,  tlie  eastmost  part  of  the  Mayhn-b  (p.  93),  a territory 
of  about  50,000  sq.  M.,  h.as  a population  of  ca.  1 1/2-2  millions',  . 
the  great  majority  being  Mohammedans  (Berbers,  Arabs,  Moors, 
Kuluglis,  and  negroes).  Of  (he  remainder  about  60,000  arc  .Jews 
Bakoekkk’.s  Mediterraueaii. 
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(Arabic  IJi-ddi,  pi.  lliud),  either  natives  or  settlers  ^from  Spain  and 
the  so-called  Livornese),  105,680  Italians,  40,850  French,  12,200 
Maltese  (p.  397),  and  4800  other  Europeans.  The  coast,  about  620  M. 
long,  extends  from  Cape  Ruux  (p.  131)  to  Eds  Adjir  (p.  406). 

The  abrupt  coast  of  the  Tell  Allas  (p.  169),  which  stretches 
from  the  Fedja  Grandprt  (3783  ft.)  on  the  Algerian  frontier  to 
Cape  Blanc  (p.  129),  and  comprises  the  wooded  hill-country  of 
the  Kroumirie,  tlie  Nefza  and  Mogod  Mts.,  and  several  ranges  of 
lower  heights,  is  broken  by  the  small  coast-plain  of  Tabarca  alone. 
The  dunes  to  the  E.  of  Bizerta,  rising  to  1033  ft.,  the  greatest 
range  of  sand-hills  on  the  Mediterranean,  separate  the  Lake  of  Bi- 
zerta from  the  Gtdfof  Tunis  (p.  xxx),  into  which  fall  the  l\[edjer- 
da  and  the  Oued  Miliane,  tlie  two  chief  rivers  of  the  country, 
forming  a number  of  lagoons  and  tongues  of  land  at  their  mouths. 

The  Algerian  Sahara.  Atlas  (p.  170)  extends  to  the  N.E.  from 
Jebel  Bou  Roumane  (5250  ft.)  and  Jebel  Zebissa  (4167  ft.)  near 
Tebessa  (p.  315)  to  Cape  Bon  (p.  153),  broken  by  stony  plateaux 
( llammada,  Kalad,  T>gr),  and  linally  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea. 
Its  most  important  peaks  in  Tunisia  are  Jebel  Chambi  (5217  ft.), 
Jebel  Bireno  (4655  ft.),  Jebel  Rekaba  (or  Rds  AH  Bou-JSTouzine, 
4987  ft.),  Jebel  Serd  (4511  ft.),  and,  beyond  the  deep  depression 
of  Jebel  Faroua  (2362  ft.),  Jebel  Zagluman  (4249  ft.),  which 
last  is  the  most  striking  landmark  for  mariners  in  all  Tunisia. 
The  S.  slope  of  the  Sahara  Atlas  is  remarkable  for  its  terraced 
formation  due  to  the  action  of  water.  The  wliole  country  consists 
mainly  of  great  basins  with  floors  of  clay  or  sand  of  recent  origin, 
separated  from  each  other  by  elliptically  shaped  hills  of  more  solid 
rock,  chiefly  of  clialk  formation.  The  Oued  Hathnb  (pp.  362,  370) 
flows  through  no  fewer  tlian  six  basins  of  the  kind. 

From  tlie  Gulf  of  Ilammamet,  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Bon,  to  tlie  Lesser  Sgj'tis,  now  tlie  Gulf  of  Gabes,  ex- 
tends an  alluvial  plain  of  marine  formation.  This  steppe-like  tract, 
with  its  large  fresh-water  lake  {Lac  de  Kelbia,  p.  370')  and  many 
saltmarshes  {Sebkha,  comp.  p.  169),  is  thinly  peopled  by  nomads 
only,  except  on  the  atrip  of  coast,  with  its  lagoons,  flanking  the  Sahel. 
To  the  W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  lies  the  region,  250  M.  long,  of  the 
Shotts  (Chotts  el-Fedjedj,  Djerid,  and  Rliarsa),  belonging  to  the 
great  Bassin  du  HRlrir  (p.  170) ; it  forms  theN.  fringe  of  the  desert, 
lying  largely  below  the  sea-level,  and  contains  the  iinest  palm- 
oases  in  Barbary.  The  transition  from  the  rhotts  to  the  highlands 
of  Tripoli  is  formed  by  Jebel  Tebaga  (1608  ft.),  and  by  the  Monts 
des  hsour  (2460  ft.),  famed  ever  since  the  time  of  Uerodotus  for 
their  troglodytes  or  cave-dwellers,  and  bounded  on  the  S.AV.  by 
the  Erg  Oriental  (p.  285). 

Tunisia,  unlike  its  neighbour  Algeria,  which  is  shut  in  all  round 
by  high  mountains,  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  opens  due  E.  upon 
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the  iMeditemiiicjiu  and  enjoys  a mild  winter  climate,  but  in  summer 
and  autumn  is  directly  exposed  to  the  sirocco  (Arabic  8rtw?2?«), 
the  burning  wind  from  inland  .Vfrica,  which  is  hotter  and  drier  here 
than  in  Algeria.  The  mean  temperature  of  January  is  at  Tunis  51® 
Fahr.  (minimum  28^2°),  at  .VYn-Draham  42'/2°(min.  6^/^°),  at  Lc  Kef 
45  (min.  23°),  at  Kairwan  and  Tozeur  50°  (min.  25°),  at  Djcrba 
54‘/2°  (min.  The  mean  temperature  of  August  at  Tunis  is 

81°  (maximum  122°),  at  Kairwan  8.5°  (max.  120°),  at  Djerba  81° 
(max.  115°),  and  at  Tozeur  reaches  91°  (max.  120°).  The  greatest 
rainfall  in  N.  Africa  is  in  the  region  of  the  Kroumirie  (65  inches 
per  annum  at  AYn-Draham) ; to  the  S.  of  the  Medjerda  it  decreases 
to  20-24  inches  (at  Le  Kef  21^2  i"0)  it  is  still  lower  at  Tunis 
(^17^/4  in.),  on  the  E.  coast  (Susa  lO'/j.  Sfax  9^/4  in.),  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  district  of  the  shotts  (at  Tozeur  5 in.).  The  rain  falls 
in  short,  torrential  showers;  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
and  the  paucity  of  reservoirs  the  water  rushes  down  unhindered  to 
the  salt-lakes  and  the  sea,  inundating  the  plains  on  its  way.  .A  few 
hours  after  each  shower  the  thirsty  soil  is  as  dry  as  before,  l)ut  tlie 
devastation  caused  by  erosion  is  aggravated. 

The  fauna  and  flora  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  .\lgeria 
(p.  171).  The  chief  products  of  Tunisia  arc  the  tanner’s  bark  and 
cork  of  the  Kroumirie,  Ciirly  vegetables  from  the  environs  of  Tunis, 
cereals  from  the  Medjerda  valley  and  from  the  dales  of  the  Sahara 
-Vtlas  (here  horse  and  cattle  breeding  also  thrive),  alfa  or  esparto 
grass  (p.  171),  olive-oil  from  the  Sahel  and  from  Sfax,  and  dates 
from  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  Fish  abound  on  the  coast  and  the 
sponge  fishery  also  is  productive,  while  the  coral-lishing  has  sunk 
into  complete  insignificance.  The  principal  ores  worked  here  arc 
zinc,  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  .\t  Kalaiit  es-Senam,  Kalafi-Djerda, 
.Metlaoui,  Redeyef,  and  AYn-MoularAs  there  are  immense  deposits 
of  phosphate,  the  yield  of  which  has  rapidly  increased  the  trallic 
of  Tunis  and  Sfax,  and  is  expected  greatly  to  augment  that  of 
Susa  after  the  completion  of  its  harbour. 

Tunisia  owes  its  ancient  culture,  the  earliest  in  llarbary,  to  its 
numerous  Phoenician  colonies,  sucli  as  Utica,  Kambe,  Itadrumetuin 
(Susa),  Leptis  Minor,  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  wisely 
introduced  the  irrigation  system  of  Mesopotamia  into  N.  Africa 
and  promoted  the  corn  and  vine  culture,  but  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  littoral,  inhabited 
by  Libyan-Phoenicians,  a mixed  Berber  and  Phoenician  race,  and  to 
the  valley  of  the  Medjerda.  The  contiguous  region  of  Xumidia  was 
first  opened  up  to  Punic  culture  by  Mnsmissn  (B.  C.  201-14!)),  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Berber  kings. 

The  Roman  republican  period  was  unfavourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  province  of  Africa.  The  chief  events  were  the 
with  Jugurtha  (111-106),  the  grandson  of  .Masinissa,  and  the 
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battles  between  Poinpcy,  whose  adherents  were  aided  by  Jnba  1., 
and  Csesar,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (p.  369),  led  to  the 
annexation  of  Nninidia  as  the  province  of  Africa  Nova.  The 
marvellous  progress  of  the  conntry  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  evidenced  by  the  colonization  of  the  central 
Tunisian  and  S.  Algerian  steppe,  a triumph  of  Roman  enterprise. 
A great  network  of  roads  was  constructed,  chiefly  from  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  onwards,  to  connect  Carthage,  the  new  capital,  and 
other  towns  with  Tebessa,  Hippo  Regius  (p.  309),  Tripolitania, 
and  even  the  distant  Mauretania  Tingitana  (p.  95),  and  numerous 
towns  were  founded  in  the  interior  of  Tunisia  and  Numidia.  But 
soon  (about  238)  a period  of  decline  set  in.  Its  causes  were  mani- 
fold. The  Berbers  were  constantly  rebelling,  the  Roman  soldiers 
quarrelled,  advancing  Christianity  and  expiring  paganism  were 
struggling  liercely  for  the  mastery,  and  the  Christians,  at  length 
victorious,  persecuted  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  To  add  to  these 
troubles,  the  terrible  peasant-war  of  the  so-called  Circumcclliones 
broke  out  in  the  4th  cent.,  followed  in  the  4th  and  5th  cent,  by 
the  religious  wars  between  Catholics  and  Donat ists. 

Once  more,  however,  the  ancient  glory  of  Tunisia  revived,  though 
for  but  a brief  period  (43i)-77),  under  Gemcric,  the  Arian  king  of 
the  Vandals.  .After  he  had  completed  his  victorious  expedition  from 
S.  Spain  to  Carthage  (429-39)  he  proceeded,  in  alliance  with  the 
Donatist  Berbers  and  with  the  still  Punic  speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  to  attack  the  effete  western  empire.  AVith  his  newly  formed 
fleet  he  conquered  Sicily  (440),  Rome  (455),  Tripolitania,  Malta 
(456),  and  Sardinia  (458),  and  in  476,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  AV. 
Roman  empire,  was  recognized  by  Zeno,  the  E.  Roman  emperor, 
as  lord  of  the  whole  western  Mediterranean.  But  the  incompetence 
and  intolerance  of  his  successors  soon  shattered  this  new  empire, 
and  in  533  king  Gelimer  was  defeated  by  Justinian’s  able  general 
Belisnrut.s.  Even  in  Justiiiian’s  time,  however,  the  new  rulers  were 
incessantly  attacked  by  the  Berbers  of  the  mountains,  while  the  By- 
zantine governors  (534-698)  persecuted  Donatists  and  Arians  alike, 
with  the  result,  according  to  Procopius’s  estimate,  that  live  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  N.  .Africa  perished.  The  fate  of  the  connfrv 
was  thus  sealed  and  its  conquest  by  Islam  greatly  facilitated. 

.After  eight  successive  campaigns  (^647-98)  the  first  Arabian 
governors  (representing  the  caliphs),  Abdallah  ihn  Sand,  Moauija 
dm  Hodeij,  Sidi  Okba  ben-Ndfi  (founder  of  Kairwan,  p.  372), 
Zoheir  rb/i.  Km's,  and  ITassan  ihn  en-Nbnian  (destroyer  of  Car- 
thage,  p.  346),  drove  the  Byzantines  out  of  ‘Ifrikia’  and  overcame 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Berber  mountaineers,  thus  sweeping 
Christianity  from  .African  soil  and  destroying  the  last  vestiges 
of  Punic  and  Roman  cnlture.  Ere  long,  however,  their  ineradicable 
love  of  indejtendence  led  the  Berbers,  who  after  the  conquest  of 
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•Andaliisiii  (p.  .'iO)  liad  formed  the  .sect  of  the  Khdrijiles  and  later 
(hat  of  the  tShiHt'S,  to  unite  in  oppo.sing  the  orthodox  .\rabs  and 
to  found  (about  740)  several  small  states  of  their  own,  such  as 
that  of  the  Ibudites  in  Tiaret  (|).  208)  and  that  of  the  Sofrites  in 
Sijilmassa  (TatiJet,  p.  Oti).  In  Tunisia  the  Aylabides  (800-900), 
a lierber  dynasty,  who  were  originally  governors  under  Karan  er- 
Rashid,  declared  themselves  independent,  and  in  827  they  proceeded 
to  conquer  Sicily.  Under  the  Fatimites,  who  also  were  Berbers, 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  in  916  from  Kairwan  to 
Mehdia  (p.  36!)),  and  in  973,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  it  was 
removed  to  Cairo  (comp.  p.  443).  The  revolt  of  the  Zirites,  a new 
dynasty  of  Tunisian  governors,  named  after  Buloyyin  ez-Ziri,  led 
in  104.5  to  the  fateful  irruption  of  the  Bmi  ffilat  (llUalides)  and 
Beni  Sole'ini,  two  marauding  tribes  of  nomadic  .Vrabs.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Fatimites  they  overran  Barbary  like  a swarm 
of  locusts,  defeated  the  allied  Zirites  and  Hammadites  (j).  270), 
destroyed  Kairwan  and  many  other  towns,  demolished  most  of  the 
forests  and  the  irrigation-works,  and  drove  the  Berbers  back  to 
their  mountains,  .\fter  a time  the  Zirites  partly  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing these  horde.s,  but  in  1148  the  whole  of  the  Sahel  with  its 
capital  Mehdia  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily 
tj).  148).  In  1160  the  Normans  were  expelled  by  Abd  el-^flhven 
(p.  95),  and  Tunisia  was  incorporated  with  the  great  etnpire  of 
the  Almohades.  Atlength,  underthe  Hafsides  (1206-1573),  Tunisia 
regained  independence,  with  Tunis  as  the  ca]tital.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  period  troubles  began  anew.  After  interminable  wars  with 
the  Merinidcs  (p.  95)  Tunis  was  captured  by  Khcireddin  (p.  221 ) 
in  1534,  and  was  attacked,  though  without  permanent  .success,  by 
the  crusading  Maltese  knights  (p.  3t)8),  by  Emp.  Charles  (in 
1535),  by  Juan  de  Vega  (1551),  and  by  Uon  .lohn  of  .\ustria  (1573). 
From  1574  to  1650  Tunisia  was  governed  by  'I’urkish  otllcials 
(pashas,  deys,  beys),  after  which  the  dynasty  of  the  ITussrinites 
was  founded  by  Ilnssein  Ali  ben-Tiirid.  I’rom  1705  onwards 
Tunisia^  often  only  a nominal  dependency  of  Turkey,  degenerated 
into  a mere  pirate-state,  which  down  to  1830  took  an  active  part  in 
the  marauding  expeditions  of  its  barbaresque  .\lgcrian  neighbours. 

Since  1881  the  French  protectorate  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
new  period  of  prosperity  and  opened  up  the  greatly  impoverished 
and  thinly  peopled  country  to  European  trade  and  culture.  The 
present  bey  is  Sidi  Mohaunned  en-N^as-r  (born  in  1855).  I he 
minister  for  foreign  atl’airs  is  the  French  resident-general,  and  the 
minister  of  war  is  the  commandant  of  the  French  garrison.  Finance, 
postal  arrangements,  public  works,  and  education  are  all  superin- 
tended by  French  officials,  with  whoin  are  associated  a Mohammed- 
an prime”  minister  and  a secretary  of  state.  Europeans  and  their 
dependents  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  law-courts; 
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the  natives  are  dealt  with  by  the  courts  of  the  Oiiziara  and  tlie 
‘Shaara’.  The  bey  is  allowed  a body-<ruard  of  600  men  of  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  uniformed  like  the  Zouaves. 

Lovers  of  art  will  tind  Tunisia  a most  attractive  country.  As 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  so  here  also  the  megalithic  monuments 
(dolmens,  basinas,  etc.),  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  arc  the  chief 
memorials  of  the  Libyan  (or  ancient  Berber)  culture.  1'he  Punic 
art  of  Tunisia,  at  first  under  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  in- 
tlnence,  but  exclusively  Greek  after  the  first  campaigns  in  Sicily,  | 
has  become  better  known  of  late,  especially  since  the  rich  yield  of  / 
the  rock-tombs  of  Carthage.  Apart  from  the  tomb  at  Dougga^ 
(p.  355),  as  little  of  Punic  architecture  remains  as  in  Algeria.  Oir 
the  other  hand  no  other  country  can  boast  of  such  a profusion  of 
Roman  ruins  (called  by  I he  Mohammedans  Henshir)  as  Tunisia. 

The  early  Moorish  art  of  Tunisia,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Maghreb, 
betrays  the  indnence  of  Andalusian  masters,  but  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  no  earlier  than  the  Turkish  period.  Contrary  to  their 
.\lgerian  methods  the  French  have  preserved  the  Oriental  character 
of  the  country,  so  that  the  seaports  of  the  E.  coast,  Kairwati,  and 
the  oasis  villages  still  contain  fine  Moorisli  buildings. 

Travellers  may  explore  any  jiart  of  tlie  country  iu  safety  and  witliout 
escort,  but  they  should  not  enter  Mohammedan  burial-grounds  or  shrines 
(ooinp.  p.  xxv).  The  oulv  mosejues  and  zaoui'as  open  to  Christians  (hut 
not  to  Jews)  are  those  of  Le  Kef,  Kairwan,  Gafsa,  and  Tozeur. 

The  means  of  communication  are  similar  to  those  in  Algeria  (comp. 

]).  173).  The  network  of  Railways,  mostly  belonging  to  the  company  of  the 
(Iheniins  de  Per  do  llonc-Guelma  (p.  173),  extends  to  central  Tunisia  only. 
Between  Susa  and  Sfax  (until  the  opening  of  the  new  railway)  and 
between  Sfax  or  Oraiba  and  Gabes  the  motor-omnibus  or  the  diligence 
(p.  173)  is  at  present  the  only  conveyance.  The  shotts  are  visited  by  car- 
nage from  Metlaoui,  or,  if  preferred,  from  Gabes.  A visit  to  S.E.  'runisia 
(Monts  des  Ksour,  Gightis,  Djerba)  is  usually  paid  from  Gabes,  where 
introductions  had  better  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  'rerritoire 
Militaire.  Susa,  Sfax,  Gabes,  and  Djerba  are  also  steamboat-stations 
(comp.  R.  64).  In  Tunisia  mid-European  time  (1  hr.  ahead  of  Greenwich 
time),  which  is  observed  also  on  the  Italian  steamers,  has  recently  been 
introduced. 

First-class  Hotels  are  to  be  found  in  Tunis  only.  Those  in  country 
places  are  similar  to  the  Algerian  (n.  174),  but  still  plainer  and  less  up 
to  date,  ajiart  from  a few  creditable  exceptions.  In  the  steppe  and  on 
the  Sahara  one,  must  often  have  recourse  to  the  fortified  caravanserai  or 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  has  its  own  stamjis  (letter- 
postage  within  Tunisia  or  to  Franco  10,  to  Italy  20  c.  etc. ; post-cards  5 c.). 

A passport  visi  by  the  consul  must  be  shown  in  order  to  obtain  delivery 
of  registered  letters. 

The  CoiNAOE.  since  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  (181)1),  has 
been  French,  with  Arabic  and  French  inscriptions.  The  gold  coins  are 
of  10  and  20  francs,  the  silver  of  >/.j,  1,  and  2 francs,  the  copper  of  5 and 
10  centimes.  Italian,  Swiss,  Belgian,  and  Greek  silver  coins  (except  5 fr. 
pieces)  and  copper  coins  are  rejected.  Knglish  or  American  monev  should 
be  exchanged  for  banknotes  of  the  Banqiie  de  France  or  the  Ba'nque  de 
I’Algdrie  (p.  17-1),  or  for  gold  of  the  Latin  monetary  union. 
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Books  (comp,  also  pp.  xii,  175).  Douglas  Sladen,  Carthage  and  Tunis 
(2  vols.,  London,  1906;  illus.);  Frances  E.  Nesbitt,  Algeria  and  Tunis 
(London,  1906;  illus.);  Q.  Petrie,  Tunis,  Kairouan,  and  Carthage  (New 
York,  1909;  $ 1.80);  A.  M.  Broadlei/'s  ‘Tunis,  Past  and  Present’  (London. 
1882)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  French  conquest  of  Tunisia.  Of 
French  books  may  he  mentioned  La  Tunisie  (Ldgislation,  (iouvernement. 
Administration)  by  D.  Gaudinni  et  P.  Thiai/court  (PstIs,  1910;  12'/8fr.); 
H.  Lorin,  L’Afrique  duNord  (Paris,  1908);  J.  Toutnin,  Les  Citds  Komaines 
de  la  Tunisie  (Paris,  1896;  12>/j  fr.);  R.  Cagnat  et  II.  Saladin,  Voyage  en 
Tunisie  (Paris,  1887);  R.  Cagnat,  L’Arnide  Koniaine  d’Afrique  (Paris,  1892; 
10  fr.);  Charles  Diehl,  L’Atrique  Byzantine  (Paris,  1896;  20  fr.);  H.  Sa- 
ladin,  Tunis  et  Kairouan  (Paris,  liH)8;  4 fr.).  Carthage  is  the  scene  of 
Gust.  Flaubert's  historical  novel  Salammbo. 

Maps  of  the  Service  Gdographique  de  I’.Armde  (comp.  p.  175):  sheets 
on  the  scale  of  1 : .50,000,  each  1'/*  fr. ; on  the  scale  of  1:100,000,  each 
1 fr.  20  c.:  and  on  the  scale  of  1:  200,000,  each  70  c.  — A general  survey 
is  afifordea  by  the  Carte  des  Routes  et  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Tunisie, 
1:500,000  (Tunis,  1908).  See  also  Map,  p.  319. 


51.  From  (('onsiavfive,  Bona)  Souk-Ahras 

to  Tunis. 

Rah. WAY  from  Soiik-Ahras  to  Tunis,  151  M.,  direct  train  with  dining- 
car  between  Ohardimaou  and  Tunis  (d6j.  1,  1).  4'/a  f^.)  in  7 lira.  (27  fr.  80, 
20  fr.  85,  14  fr.  90  c. ; from  Constantine  to  Tunis  M'/^  hrs.);  also  ordinary 
train  in  ll'/4  hrs.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  & Frid.  — Custom-house  examination 
at  Ghardimaou,  strict  as  to  tobacco  and  cigars,  which  are  a government 
monopoly  in  Tunisia.  All  luggage  not  accompanied  by  the  owner  will 
be  detained  at  the  custom-house. 

Motorists  from  Bona  (p.  309)  to  Tunis  must  go  viil  La  Calle  (p.  131), 
Tabarca  (p.  327),  and  B6ja  (p.  328). 

From  (k)nstantine  to  (134  M.)  Soitk-Ahras,  see  RR.  48,  49. — 
The  line  from  Souk-Aliras  to  Tunis,  opened  in  1879  (before  the 
establishment  of  the  French  protectorate),  crosses  the  Tebessa  line 
(R.  50)  and  then  descends  to  the  8.  into  the  Medjerda  Valley 
(pp.  313,  320),  called  by  the  Carthaginians  Makar,  and  by  the 
Romans  Bagradas,  the  most  fertile  and  most  important  in  Tunisia. 

Beyond  (57®  Tarja  (1011  ft.)  the  valley  forms  a short  ra- 
vine. 1072  ^1-  Sidi-Badn',  in  a meadowy  dale,  the  future  junction 
of  the  line  from  Bona  to  the  mines  on  Jebel  Ouenza  (p.  314). 

The  train  traverses  a lonely  mountain-region  to  (2072^10  Oued- 
Mougras  (1171  ft.),  a finely  situated  village,  and  then  runs  through 
a narrow  valley  in  the  frontier-hills,  with  dense  underwood,  to 
(3072  M.)  Sidi  el-IIemessi  (853  ft.),  the  last  Algerian  village. 

37  M.  Ghardimaou  (673  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Hot.  du  Com- 
merce ; .Vlgerian  amT^runisian  frontier,  see  above),  a colonists’ 
village  (Tues.  market)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Begha,  the  upper 
plain  of  the  Medjerda,  which  is  fertile  only  in  rainy  seasons. 

About  7 M.  to  the  N.  of  Ghardimaou,  beyond  the  Oued  Rarai,  lies 
Henchir  Sidi  AH  Bel-Kassem,  on  a bill  between  the  Oued  d-IIatinnam 
and  the  Oued  Ilenja.  This  was  the  Roman  town  Thuburnica,  among 
the  ruins  of  which  are  the  cell®  of  tw'o  temples  and  a Byzantine  fortress, 
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45  M.  Oued- Meliz  (584  I't. ; Aloii.  corn-market),  a village  a little 
above  the  Oued  Kara!'  (p.  325)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oued  Meliz. 

Oueil-Meliz  is  the  station  for  tlie  village  of  C'hrmtoii  (590  ft.),  2 M. 
to  the  N.E.,  at  the  influx  of  the  Oueft  Melati  into  the  Medjerda,  the  j 
Simittliu  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  periods.  Its  once  famous  [ 
quarries  of  yellowish  red  ‘Numidian’  marble  are  now  abandoned.  Among  \ 
the  ruins  are  a Roman  bridge  across  the  Medjerda.  where  the  old  road  j 
to  Le  Kef  diverges  (p.  360);  also  remains  of  the  forum  (11  by  27  yds.),  ' 
of  thermaj,  cisterns,  and  an  aqueduct;  an  interesting  Roman  wall  on  the 
bank  of  the  Melah;  tlie  fairly  preserved  *Theatre;  and,  near  the  ancient  , 
Tabarca  road,  the  burial-ground  with  its  numerous  tombstones.  On  the 
slope  of  the  town-hill  (830  ft.),  which  is  crowned  with  a small  Byzantine 
fortress,  lies  the  so-called  Temple  des  Bouclicrs,  of  the  Punic  and  RoTuan 
periods. 

50  M.  iSidi-]\Ie,‘ikine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Regba,  between  Jebel 
el-Herrech  (2277  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Jebel  Bou-Rehhah  (2431  ft.) 
on  the  right.  The  train  now  enters  the  Raida,  the  central  ])lain  of 
the  Medjerda,  about  25  M.  long,  ])artly  swampy  in  winter  and  ma- 

(larious  and  extremely  hot  in  summer,  which  from  ancient  times 
till  now  has  been  the  chief  granary  of  Tunisia. 

57‘/2  M.  Souk  el-Arba  (470  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Hot.  du 
Oommerce;  H6t.  de  France;  pop.  1500),  a thriving  village  of  im- 
migrant farmers,  partly  built  with  materials  from  Bulla  Regia,  and 
named  after  its  Wednesday  (‘fourth  day’)  corn-market,  the  most 
important  in  N.  Tunisia  next  to  those  of  Beja  and  Mateur.  Road  to 
Le  Kef  (j).  360)  via  the  small  village  of  Nebeur,  the  terminus  of 
the  railway  from  B6ja  (p.  328),  with  important  iron-ore  mines. 

From  Souk  el-Arba  a lield-road  leads  to  the  X.,  in  the  direction 
of  the  conduit,  somewhat  , apart  from  the  Tabarca  road,  to  (T'/a  M.) 
Bulla  Regia,  the  prosperous  ancient  capital  of  the  llakla  in  the  • 
Garthaginian  period,  and  in  203  the  scene  of  Scipio’s  victory  over  j 
. Hasdrubal  and  Syphax.  'I’he  village  lies  on  a terrace  on  the  S.  sloped 
of  Jebel  Kebia  (2123  ft.)  and  owes  its  modern  name  Hanimain-y 
Darradji  to  its  spring.  Among  the  interesting  Roman  ruins  are'' 
the  large  * Thermae ; a *Niimj)haeum,  or  fountain;  a Temple  of 
( Apollo,  an  open  court  with  three  cclbe  in  the  style  of  Punic  sanc- 
tuaries (comp.  p.  357);  a * Dioelliny  Ihmse,  with  an  almost  intact 
I groundfioor,  a mosaic  pavement,  vaults,  and  stairs  to  the  upper 
I floor.  The  Cisterns  now  serve  the  natives  as  habitations  and  the 
\ old  Byzaidme  Kortress  is  now  a caravanserai.  'I'he  ruins  of  the 
Amphitheatre ■dYii  less  im])ortant.  Three  well-jtreserved  subterranean 
\ Palaces  and  a Pnnic  Kortress  have  been  recently  excavated.  'I'he 
f’oek-tombs  of  the  Xeeropolis  date  ])artly  from  the  Punic  j)eriod. 

; Fkom  Souk  kl-Aimi.v  to  TAi!.\ut'A,  .)2  M.,  bv  tlie  highroad.  (Diligence 
jto  Ain-Draham,  in  summer  only,  at  1 ji.  m.,  in  Chrs.;  from  Aln-Draham 
to  Tabarca  at  10.46  a.  m.,  in  6 hrs.,  there  and  back  6 fr.)  This  exeur-t, 
sion,  only  suitable  for  the  warmer  season,  introduces  us  to  the  most!; 
beautiful  parts  of  the  *Krouniiri9,  which,  thanks  to  its  ample  rainfall' 
(p.  321),  is  the  most  ricliW  wooded  region  in  Barbary.  Xow  and  then 
wo  meet  with  an  almost  virgin  forest  of  cork-trees',  evergreen  oaks,^ 
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elms,  ashes,  and  other  trees,  in  whose  shade  grow  luxuriant  ferns,  while 
babbling  brooks  refresh  the  wayfarer.  It  was  owing  to  violations  of  the 
frontier  and  thefts  of  cattle  committed  hy  the  Kromnirs  that  the  French 
at  length  occupied  Tunisia  in  1881,  but  the  natives  are  now  peaceable  f 
herdsmen,  wooiVcutters,  and  charcoal-burners.  The  tombs  of  this  Berber/ | 
tribe  still  recall  the  ancient  megalithic  monuments  of  their  ancestors.  J J' 

The  road  ascends  to  the  N.W.  from  the  Dakla,  through  a depression 
hetween  Jebel  el-Herrech  and  Jehel  Rebia  (p.  H2H),  to  the  saddle  on  the 
K.E.  slope  of  Jehet  Ifalloufa  (1512  ft.),  and  then  turns  to  the  N.  into  the 
valley  of  the  Oucrl  Rzella.  a feeder  of  the  Oued  Bou  llcurtma  (see  below). 

It  passes  (13  M.)  Fernana  (820  ft. ; Restaurants  Dauterochc  and  Riehetti) 
and  ascends,  soon  more  rapidly,  to  the  (19',;,  .M.)  forester’s  house  of 
C'uDip  de.  ta  SaiiM  and  (20'/.^  M.j  Lcs  C'heveK  (2101  ft.  ; Hot.  des  Chenes), 
a small  summer  resort  superbly  situated  amid  venerable  evergreen  oaks. 
The  road  descends  in  windings  for  a short  time  and  then  ascends  again 
between  Jiebe/  liir  (see  below)  on  the  right  and  KefSidi  Abdallah  (2801  ft.) 
on  the  left,  on  whose  slope  is  the  kuhha  of  Sidi  Abdallah  Ben-Djemel. 
the  chief  saint  of  the  Kroumirs.  — 25'/.j  M.  Ain-Draham  (about  2025  ft.: 
Hot.  de  France,  Hot.  Scrri6res,  both  quite  good;  Mon.  market),  an 
agricultural  village  amidst  cork-trees  and  evergreen  oaks,  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  Kroumirie,  at  the  N.  base  of  *Jebcl  Bir  (3,327  ft.),  which 
commands  a splendid  survey  of  the  Kroumirie  and  the  Nefza  Mts,  (p,  328), 
stretching  to  the  N,  to  the  sea,  to  the  K.W.  to  the  lakes  near  La  Callc 
(p,  131),  and  to  the  8.  to  the  Dakla, 

The  road  now  descends  across  the  Col  des  Raines  (2382  ft,)  in  wind- 
ings to  (30'/.^  M.)  Bubouch  (1037  ft,;  frontier  custom-house),  a vilLige  of 
immigrant  farmers,  where  the  road  to  La  Calle  diverges  to  the  W.  (22'/jM. 
from  Aln-Draham  ; diligence  5 fr.).  Our  road,  flankeil  at  first  by  cork-trees 
and  then  passing  through  groves  of  olive  and  fi^-trecs,  now  descends  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Oaed  el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Tusca.  iho  boundary 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  (p.  321)  and  Numidia. 

42  M.  Tabarca  (Hot.  Tiret,  plain  but  quite  good;  Hot.  de  France; 
pop.  1300,  of  whom  1100  are  Europeans;  Frid.  market).^  a tiuiet  little 
seaport  in  the  fertile  coast-plain  hetween  the  Oued  el-K^bir  and  Caja; 
Tabarca.  was  the  Roman  Thabraca,  the  busiest  harbour  on  the  coast- 
road  hetween  Utica  (p.  35.3)  and  Hippo  Regius  (p.  309),  the  outlet  for  the 
marble  of  Simitthu  (p.  326)  and  for  the  timber  and  the  wild  beasts  of  ( 
the  Kroumirie.  Harilly  a trace  of  that  period  now  exists.  The  loftily  s 
situated  Turkish  Bordj  Djedid  is  now  used  as  barracks.^  Opposite  lies 
the  bare  island  of  Tabarca,  rising  abruptly  on  the  N.  sjife.  with  a 
picturesque  old  Genoese  castle.  Of  the  two,  originally  (’arthaginian,  quays 
connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland  the  westmost  has  latelv  been 
restored,  hut  the  shallow  harbour  is  scarcely  used  except  by  Sicilian 
fishermen.  The  steamers  of  the  Comp.  Gen.  Transatlantique  (p.  130) 
anchor  in  the  open  roads.  — For  the  future  railway  to  Matear.  sec  ji.  352. 

From  Tabarca  to  Beja,  see  p.  328. 

64  M.  Ben-Bai'hir,  not  far  from  the  inttux  of  the  flartJ  ^lel- 
liytte,  the  ancient  and  of  the  Oued  lessa  ip.  357)  into 

the  Medjerda.  Wc  cross  the  Oued  Bou  Heurttna , the  ArmnseJa 
of  the  Romans.  Fine  view  of  Jehel  Goi'rtt  fp.  35,5). 

71V,,  el-Khemis  (427  ft.;  ‘lifth-d.ay  marhet’).  a thriv- 

ing agricultural  village,  the  largest  at  this  end  of  the  Dakla.  I he 
valley  now  contracts.  79V2  Btth-ZehiU. 

8772  ^1-  Pont -de -Trajan  (Rail.  Re.staurant),  misnamed  after 
a three-arched  *Brid(fe  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  99  yds.  long  .hk 
8 yds.  wide,  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  structures  in  Rarbnry. 
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From  Pont-db-Tkajan  to  Beja,  9 M.,  branch-line  in  21  min.  (1  fr.  15, 
1 fr.  10  c.,  80  c.).  The  line  ascends  the  bare  valley  of  the  Oued  Beja,  to 
the  N.  — 9 M.  B6ja  (715-1000  ft. ; Hot.  de  bTance,  etc.;  pop.  12,000,  incl. 
1600  Europeans),  thcVaga  of  the  Roman  period,  when  it  had  a great  market 
and  was  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  the  Mcdjerda  valley,  owes  its 
present  prosperity  to  the  grain-trade  and  the  culture  of  early  vegetables. 
To  the  E.,  bordering  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  is  the  new  quarter  of  the 
Italian  and  French  farmers,  with  the  Halle  anx  Grains.  To  the  W.,  on 
the  slope  beyond  the  Oned  Bou  Zegdem,  rises  the  picturesque  old  town. 
On  its  N.E.  margin  the  Grande  Rue  leads  to  the  MarcM  (cattle-market, 
Tues.)  and  to  the  SonTcs  (p.  335).  The  Grande  Mosqn^e,  built  in  the  form 
of  an  Egyptian  cross  (p.  370),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Tunisia,  is  famed  for 
its  borrowed  wealth  of  ancient  Roman  capitals.  The  only  Roman  ruins 
arc  the  Bab  el- Ain  (‘fountain-gate’)  and  relics  of  Thermae  and  of  a Basin. 
The  Toivn  Walls,  with  their  many  towers,  were  originally  Byzantine,  but 
have  been  repeatedly  restored.  With  the  excejition  of  the  ‘ keep  the 
Byzantine  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Kasha,  built  largely  of  Roman  materials.  On  the  Bon  Hamdan  (1047  ft.), 
a hill  1 M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Beja,  lies  a large  Pnnic  Burial  Ground,  with 
rock-tombs.  — Railways  run  from  Beja  to  the  N.E.  to  Matenr  (p.  351)  and 
to  the  S.W.  to  Nebeur  (p.  326). 

The  picturesque  route  to  Tabarca  (15  M. ; motor-omnibus  or  diligence) 
leads  to  the  N.  from  Beja,  past  the  zinc-mines  of  Jebel  Gharra  (Mil  ft.), 
and  through  the  now  treeless  valleys  of  the  Oued  Beja  {Oued  Djorfane 
in  its  upper  course)  and  the  Oued  Sersar.  It  next  passes  the  richest 
calamine  or  zinc-ore  mines  in  Tunisia  (Jebel  Damons,  Ain-Eonmi,  Jebel 
Sidi  Ahmed)  and  leads  through  the  grand  ravine  of  Khanguet  Kef  I'out 
into  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Baden.  25  M.  Djebel-Abiod  (BbX,.  desNefzas, 
q^uitc  good),  a village  in  the  Kefza  Hits.,  famed  for  their  cork-tree  woods, 
their  abundant  game,  and  their  great  deposits  of  hfematitc.  (Railway 
from  Matcur  to  Djcbel-Abiod,  see  p.  352;  thence  to  Tabarca  under  con- 
struction.) We  now  drive  to  the  W.,  between  Jebel  Kherouf  {20i5  ft.)  oi\ 
the  left  and  a chain  of  *I)uncs  (650  ft.)  on  the  right,  to  Eds  er-Eadjel, 
and  cross  the  Oued  el-Kebir  to  (45  M.)  Tabarca  (p.  327). 

From  Pont-dc-Trajan  to  Tebonrsonk  (Dongga),  see  p.  355. 

The  Medjerda,  in  its  sinuous  course,  then  forces  its  way  tlirough 
the  bare  hill-country  below  rout-de-Trajan.  For  a short  distance 
the  train  runs  to  the  N.E.  into  the  side-valley  of  the  Oued  Zarya, 
sto])ping  at  (lOO'/oM.)  Oued-Zarga  (322  ft.),  and  then  returns  to 
the  E.,  through  hilly  country,  and  below  Toul'obenr  and  Chaouach 
(sec  below),  into  the  valley  of  the  Medjerda. 

113  M.  Medjez  el-Bab  (197  ft.;  Hot.  des  Colons;  oiun.  to 
the  diligence  ofiice  30  c.),  a considerable  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Medjerda,  I1/4M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  was  formerly  Mem- 
hressa,  a busy  place  on  the  Roman  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebessa 
(p.  315).  The  eight-arched  Medjerda  Bridge  was  built  in  the 
18th  cent,  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  bridge;  and  the  Roman 
Trmniphal  Arch,  to  which  the  village  owes  its  name  (‘ford  by  the 
gateway’),  has  lately  been  almost  entirely  demolished  for  a similar 
imrposc.  Important  corn-market  on  Mondays. 

On  the  slope  of  Jebel  Chaouach  (1778  ft.),  some  !)'/.,  W.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Medjez  el-Bab,  lies  Chaouach  (1480  ft.),  with  the  ruins  of  the  small 
Roman  town  of  Sua  (triumphal  arch,  nymjihaium,  town-wall,  etc.).  About 
0/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  (liaouach  are  the  ruins  of  Toukabeur  (1221  ft.),  the 
Roman  Thuccabor,  with  its  ancient  cisterns,  gateways,  temple,  etc. 

From  Medjez  el-Bab  to  Tebonrsonk  and  Dongga  (Le  Kef),  see  R.  55. 
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The  tram  now  proceeds,  generally  somewhat  apart  from  the 
tortuous  stream,  at  the  foot  of  hare  hills  (Jebel  iltdoL  JeM 
Lansanne,  etc.),  to  (119  M.)  FA-IIei-i  ind  (l  ->01/  Ar  ^ 

M.  Teliouia 

•'ns.  6 fr  ; pop.  2000)  is  pleasantly  situated  amomr  olfc-troveV 
On  a height  (104  ft.)  crowned  with  tlie  kubba  of  sfdi  Has^-VUdi 
hotween  the  village  and  the  Me.ljerda,  are  the  scanty  ruhis  ot  the 
toman  town  of  Hiuburbo  Minus.  About  7,  hr.  to  the  S of  Tebouriri 

"lor  5 rionn  f oHginally 'iomit 

restored  to  lorm  a reservoir  tor  watering  the  olive-trees  \di-i 
TH of  chechias  (a  kind  of  fe.)  ai.d  bar- 
i n qoa'-ries  of  gvpsuin. 

ld.i  isL  D/edeida,  junction  for  Bizerta  tit.  ol),  with  a ban-ore 
and  an  agneultnral  school  and  farm  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  '' 

,/  / ‘^^edjerda  and,  at  the  arches  of  tl.e  * A,n,e- 

he  Aff  watershed  lietwcen 

the  valley  and  the  undulating  plain  of  Tunis. 

/n  f n 1 (P-  3-12).  AVe  then  pass  lumar-Said 

(on  the  eft;  p 342)  and  the  (l.oOV^  U.)  Bardo  (p.  339),  and  for 

I astiv  t es-Bn/jonmi  (p.  332). 

amUhe  <0  the  Manaubia  Hill  (p.  339) 

and  the  Zaouia  Sidi  Bel-IIassen  (p.  339) 

134  Af.  Tunis  (Gare  dn  Sud,  see  below). 


52.  Tunis. 

pack.Ss'‘.,ul’»  c'  f'"”  '‘'W  c'.bor  mutil 

fintoThe’to  1 fr  "ninihuR).  f'nh 

Vnllw^  15  c.)  and  tramwav  (No.  1).  see  ,.  330 

Care^Iiue^sSaSa?""’ n lt‘'8ta'"-ant).  Place  .le  la 

& t’o.  (]).  33i)^‘  ^ ^ b Hallway  and  sleeping-car  office  in  the  town,  Khnig 

IIoTEL°fp/^c-^K**i'  ^'11  in  Feh.-k^iril).  ♦'J’i  nisi.\  Pai.ack 

(p  S311  with  a ‘*®  Carthage,  behind  the  Ca.sino  Ariniici]>al 

it  3^  R 11/*  aa-  Impkkial  (Pi.  a;  I),  5),  Hue  al-DJazira  23his, 

5^0i£ANn  H'-/*’  fD\'  u S\’  P®’*®'  O'tO,  omn.  without  luggage  1 fr. — 

D “P/  yn«  f ^ ’ '^b  Avenue  de  France,  H.  3>/r0,  H.  1'^,  dcj.  S'/,, 

/n  Of-PI^  F 91  ’1’.  S''"-  G'-^okok-s,  Avenue  de  Paiis 

H 'a  1 R I'-^o  Park  (p.  .338),  suitable  for  some  stav. 

moderntei'.  ("‘G'  'Icpcndance  HOt.  Si-issk. 

nens  0 n ’ (Pl-'l  ) 11>  5),  Hue  Lcon-Roches  8.  quiet  .site, 

PFH;i!.'V’  ^ K‘>T^  (PI-  e.  D l;  ‘Oigino’).  Hue  de 

1 Eghse  1,  corner  of  Place  de  la  Bourse,  R.  3-1,  B.  Vt,  dej.  or  D.  2'/„.  pens. 

GE.N-fevE  (PI.  f;  D,  -1.  5),  Rue  dTtalie  12, 
Av«  f'^i  ^'bj-3>  0">n-  l-l'/4fr.;  HOt.  d’Axoletekrk. 

A%e.  Jules-lerry  37,  R.  2>/.3-5,  B.  a/,,  ddj.  2,  D.  27.3.  pens.  TVs,  omn.  l-ufr.; 
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H6t.  Maison  Dokke,  Rue  de  Hollande  10  (Pl.R,  5),  with  restaurant,  similar 
eliarges;  Hot.  Moberne  (PI.  ^;D,  4).  Rue  de  Constantine  12,  corner  of 
Rue  de  Bone,  R.  from  S'/a > or  U.  3.  pens,  from  O'/.^  fr. ; HOt.  de  da 
PosTK,  Rue  d’Espagne  5 (PI.  1),  5). — Hotels  Garnis.  H6t.  Bedlevi-k 
(PI.  h;  D,  4),  Rue  es-Sadikia  1;  HOt.  Reoekce  (di^pendance  of  tlie  Hot. 
Eymon),  Ave.  de  France,  R.  8-8,  B.  1 fr. ; Spdenoid  Hotel,  Ave.  Jules- 
Ferry  74;  Royal  Hotel,  Rue  d’Espagne  19,  R.  from  3 fr. ; Hot.  Centrai,, 
Ave.  de  Paris  8;  Family  Hotei.,  Rue  d’Allemagne  15  (PI.  D,  .5),  near  the 
inarche  (p.  333),  plain.  — Furnished  Rooms  (20-70  fr.  per  month)  abound. 

Caf6s.  Cafe  du  Casino,  in  tlie  palmarium  of  the  Casino  Municipal 
(p.  331),  with  a summer  terrace  in  the  Ave.  Jules-Ferry;  Vaft-Restanrant 
de  Tunis,  Ave.  de  France  2,  in  tlie  Hot.  Bellevue,  much  frequented;  Cafe 
de  Paris,  same  street.  No.  16.  Arabian  cafes  (p.  174)  in  the  Halfaouine 
quarter  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  Bab  Hjcdid  (PI.  C.  6),  etc.  — Conkkctioneks. 
Ein/erer,  Place  do  la  Bourse  1;  Wagner  tL- Vo.,  Rue  d’llalie21,  and  Ave. 
de  Paris  8;  Montelatcci,  Ave.  de  France  7. 

Restaurants.  *Brasserie  du  Phdni.v,  Ave.  .Jules- Ferry  74,  in  the 
Splendid  Hotel  (see  above);  Cafe-Restaurant  de  Tunis,  see  above;  Sal- 
varelli,  Ave.  do  France,  adjoining  Ibe  Grand-Hotel;  Maxeville,  Ave.  .Inlcs- 
Ferry  63  (dej.  or  D.  Vj.,  fr.);  Maison  Doree,  in  tlie  hotel  (see  above); 
Restaurant  du  Rosbif,  Ave.  .Tiiles-Fcrry  56;  Rest<(ur<int  de  la  Paste,  Rue 
d’Angleterre  8. 


Carriages. 

Voiturc  de  Place 

\'oiture  de 
Remise 

With  one  horse 

With 

Drive  (course)  in  the  town  (petite 

(2-3  pers.) 

(4  pers.) 

two 

horses 

banlieue) 

0.80 

O.'.iO 

1.— 

1.60 

Outside  the  town,  up  to  8 kilo- 
metres (5  M.) 

2. .50 

2.70 

3.— 

1.50 

Hour  in  the  town 

1.30 

1.50 

1.80 

2.10 

Hour  outside  the  town  . . . 

1.80 

2. 

2.40 

3.20 

Oav  (12  brs.) 

12.— 

12.- 

15.— 

20.— 

The  chief  limits  of  the  inner  town  are  the  Bardo  and  the  Belvedere 
Park.  From  10  ji.m.  to  7 a.m.  (or  in  Ajiril-Sept.  11-5)  a fare  and  a half 
is  charged.  During  festivals  and  races,  and  also  for  long  drives,  bargain 
advisable.  Small  packages  free;  trunk  15  c.  — There  are  also  Taximeter 
Motor  Cars  (comp,  tariff). 

Motor  Cars.  Auto- Palace,  Rue  d’Autriclie  Prolongee  3;  Garage 
Pegrard,  Rue  de  Belgique  10;  Tunisienne  Automobile,  Rue  de  Grbce. 

Tramways  (fares  by  zones,  from  5 c.  upwards;  also  transfer-tickets), 
from  6 a.m.  to  9 p.m.:  1.  Porte  de  France  (PI.  D,  -4),  Ave.  .Tules-Ferry 
(PI.  E,  4),  Ave.  du  Port.  Harbour. — 2.  Porte  de  France,  Rue  al-Djazir'a 
(PI.  D,  5,  6),  Ave.  Bab-Djedid  (PI.  D,  C,  6),  Place  de  la  Kasba  (PI.  B,  5).— 
3.  Port£  de  France,  Rue  des  Maltais  (PI.  D.  4),  Place  Bab-Souika  (PI.  B. 
('.  3),  Kasba.  — 4.  Rue  al-Djazira  (Rue  d’Algerie;  PI.  D,  (>),  Rue  es-Sadikia 
(PI.  D,  5;  Garc  du  Sud),  Rue  de  Rome  (PI.  1),  4),  Ave.  de  Paris  (PI.  E,  I. 
3),  Place  Bab-Souika,  Rab  Hou-Saddoun  (PI.  A.  2).  — 5.  l‘lace  Bab-Souika 
(Pi.  B,  C,  3),  Bab  Bou-Saadoun,'  Bardo  (p.  339;  everv  '/,  hr.,  15  c.),  J.a 
Manouba  (p.  812;  every  hr.,  30  c.).— 6.  i’oWr  d'e  France,  Hue  des 
Maltais  (PI.  D,  4),  Bab  el-Kliadra  (PI.  C.  2),  Cimeti^re  Municipal,  Belve- 
dere Park  (p.  338;  Ave.  Carnot,  15  c.).  — 7.  Rue  de  Rome  (PI.  1),  n.  Ave. 
do  Paris  (PI.  E,  1-2),  Belvedere  Park  (Rond-Poiiit;  every  10  or  15  min.. 
15  c.;  on  week-days  there  and  back  25  c.),  Ariana  (j).  388;  everv hr.. 
30  c.).  — 8.  Are.  de  France  (PI.  1),  4),  Ave.  de  Carthage  (PI.  E,  5-7),  Bab 
Alleoua  (PI.  E,  7),  Abattoirs  (to  the  S.  of  PI.  E.  7).—  For  the  electric  tram- 
ways to  Carthage  and  La  Marsa,  see  p.  848. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  5),  Rue  d’ltalie  .30;  branches  on 
the  (iiiay  and  in  the  Place  Bab-Souika. 
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Steamboat  Agents.  For  the  Comp.  Gin.  Trumatlantique  (lilt.  21, 
22),  Banque  tie  Tunisie,  Rue  es-Sadikia  3,  and  on  the  Quai  Ouest:  for 
the  Soaeta  Nazionale  (RR.  25,  2t!,  (51),  Florio,  Rue  d’Alger  1:  for  the 
Comp,  de  Navigation  Mixte  (RR.  21,  2(5,  W),  Ave.  Jules-Ferry  and  quai 
Ouest;  for  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  tlie  Hungarian  Adria,  and  the 
German  Levant  Line,  Siebert  & Co.,  Rue  d’ltalie  .5bis;  for  the  North 
German  Llogd.  lleckmann,  see  below. 

Tourist  Offices.  Eisen  (travel  and  sport).  Rue  Liioii - Roches  6; 
Kiinig  & Co.,  Rue  es-Sadikia;  rernuU  S:  Mgddleton,  Ave.  Jules-Ferry  .39; 
R,  IleckvutUH  (Universal  Tourist  Office),  Ave.  de  Carthafje,  ojiposite 
1 unisia  Palace  Hotel;  Lnhin,  Ave.  de  France  .5. — Comite  d’ Hivernage 
Axe.  de  Carthage  8. 

Consuls.  British  Consul-fieneral , E.  J.  L.  Bcrkeleg,  Place  de  la 
Bourse  (PI.  1),  1);  vice-consuls,  Ckae.  A.  Goodirin,  R.  Srhemhri.  — V.  It. 
Vice-Consul,  A.  J.  rrour,  Ave.  de  France. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Domela,  Aye.  Jules-Ferry  72;  Dr.  Valetta,  Rue 
d h,8pagne;  Dr.  Zavimit,  Rue  Ainilcar  (all  three  speak  English);  Dr. 

K'le  d’Autriche;  Mile.  Dr.  Gordon,  Rue  de  Rome  18.  — Cukmist. 
Heyler,  Ave.  Jules-Ferry  51  (Theatre  Rossini,  PI.  E.  1). 

Baths.  Dublinean,  Riie  d’Alleinagne  17  (PI.  I),  5;  well  titled  up; 
hath  l>/2)  Turkish  3 fr.) ; Bains  Fra7ieais,  Rue  de  Suisse  8;  Bains  Maures 
(comp.  p.  175),  Ave.  Bah-Menara. 

Bwks  (comp.  p.  171).  Banque  de  VAlgerie,  Rue  de  Rome  18;  Comp. 
Alyirienne,  Rue  de  Rome;  Banque  de  Tunisie,  Rue  es-Sadikia  3 ; Cnmptoir 
d’ Escompte  de  Paris,  Ave.  de  Franee;  Cooperativa  Italiana,  Rue  es-.Sadi- 
kia  7 ; Krieger,  Rue  al-J)jazira  15. 

Q-oods  Agents.  Me^/er,  Porto  de  France  35;  Dana,  Rue  es-.Kadikia  9. 

Booksellers.  Nierat  & Fortin,  Ave.  de  France  15,  and  Saliba,  Xo.  17. 
— PnoTOdUApns  (and  photographic  materials).  Jjehnert  <t-  Landrork,  Ave. 
de  France  17,  and  Garrigues,  No.  9;  Neuer,  Rue  L(5on- Roches  6;  Vella,  Rue 
d’Allem.agne  1. --Xkwspapeks.  Dijieche  7'nnisienne.  Tunisie  Frnnraise, 
IJnione  (Ital.  ami  Fr.).  — Shop  for  European  goods,  .Magasin  Gine'ral, 
Ave.  do  France  22  (fixed  prices).  OfiPhtal  goorfa  at  the'  Musee  Ahmed 
Djamal,  Souk  el-Attilrin  11  and  Rue  d’Autriche  198;  PohoomuU  Freres. 
Ave.  de  France  17.  The  Oriental  articles  in  the  Soi-ks  (pp.  335-337)  ami 
even  the  fezes  (chochia)  are  mostly  of  European  make  and  may  be  bought 
cheajier  at  home.  Important  purchases  should  not  be  made  without  the  aid 
of  a friend  who  knows  the  country  and  its  ways  (bargaining  necessary). 
The  services  of  tout.s,  guides,  and  hotel  servants  should  be  declined,  as 
they  tend  to  raise  prices. 

Theatres.  Thidfre  du  Casino  Municipal,  in  the  Casino  Municipal 
(see  below),  entrance  in  the  Ave.  Jules-Ferry,  for  operas  and  operettas, 
15th  Nov.  to  15th  April;  Theatre  Rossini  (PI.  E,  4),  Ave.  Jules-Ferry  18. 
for  Italian  and  I'rencn  dramas.  — Casino  Mitnicipai,  (PI.  E,  4),  Ave.  de  Car- 
thage 1,  with  hall  for  concerts  and  varieties  (‘Palmarium’),  a summer 
terrace,  card-rooms,  and  American  bar.  The  Pavilion  du  Belvidere,  in 
the  park  of  the  Belvedere  (p.  338),  is  the  summer  casino  of  the  same 
company.  — Band  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  afternoons.  Place  de  la  Residence; 
oil  Wed.  in  front  of  the  Cercle  Militaire. 

English  Church.  St.  George's  (‘Egl.  anglic.’;  PI.  C,  3).  Rue  Bab- 
Carthagene  39,  service  at  10.  15  a.m. 

Sights.  Bardo  Museum,  same  as  Miisde  Alaoni,  see  below. 

Bardo  Palace  (p.  340),  week-days,  at  any  hour;  tickets  at  the  Muscc 
Alaoui  (comp,  below). 

Bibiiothi-que  Franqaise  (p.  333),  week-days  9-11  and  2-4  (in  summer 
8-11  only). 

Ddr  el-Bcy  (p.  336),  daily,  9-11  and  3-5;  fee  '/.j-l  fr. 

Jai'din  d'Essais  (p.  338),  daily  8-11  and  1-5  (April-Oct.  7-11  and  3-6). 

Musie  Alaoui  (p.  340),  dailv  except  Mon.  and  great  (’atholic  festi- 
vals 9.30-11.30  and  1-4  (16th  Feb.  to  15th  Oct.  2-.5},  1 fr.  (Sun.  free);  the 
same  ticket  admits  to  the  Bardo  Palace  also,  if  visited  on  the  same  day. 
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Two  Days.  1st.  Forenoon,  Ave.  Jnles-Ferry  and  Ave.  de  France 
(j).  .333) ; walk  through  the  Souks  of  the  Medina  (p.  335)  and  the  adjoining 
Alohammedan  (.Quarters  (p.  334);  visit  to  Place  cl-Halfaouine  (p.  337). 
Afternoon,  Bardo  3Iusenm  (p.  310)  or  Belvedere  Park  (p.  338),  or,  by 
carriage,  both. — 2nd.  Excursion  to  Carthage,  see  R.  53. 

Tunis,  Ital.  Tunisi,  capital  of  the  li^yence.  de  Tunis,  and  seat 
of  the  French  Eesident-General  (p.  323)  and  of  the  Mohammedan 
university,  is  the  largest  city  in  N.  Africa  after  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  vies  with  Sfax  as  a most  important  liarbour.  Populalion  about 
200,000,  of  whom  about  11.'), 000  are  Mohammedans,  22,r)00  Jews, 
41,000  Italians,  14,000  French,  ;)400  Maltese,  and  250  Greeks. 

The  town  lies  in  OO'd?'  X.  lat.  and  ]O°10'  JV.  long.,  on  the 
E.  margin  of  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  (rising  to  190  ft.)  between 
the  Lac  de  Tunis  (or  Lake  Bahira,  p.  129)  and  the  small  salt- 
lake  Sebkha.  es-.Sedjoumi,  an  old  lagoon.  The  central  part  of 
the  sea  of  houses  composing  the  old  town  is  the  Medina,  the  old- 
est Moorish  quarter,  built  largely  out  of  the  ruins  of  Thunes, 
Carthage,  and  Utica,  and  now  the  chief  focus  of  trade  and  industry. 
Adjacent,  to  the  N.  and  S. , are  two  poor  quarters,  also  chieliy 
Mohammedan,  the  Tlehat  Bah-Souika  and  Rehai  Bah-Djazira, 
formerly  N.  and  E.  suburbs.  The  monotonous  European  new  town 
in  the  low  ground  to  the  E.  of  the  Medina,  exposed  in  summer 
to  the  exhalations  of  Lake  Uahira,  is  gradually  extending  from 
the  l\>rle  de  France  (formerly  Bab  el-Bahar,  sea-gate)  towards 
the  liarbour.  On  the  brow  of  tlie  hill  to  the  AV.  of  the  old  town  are 
the  old  Kasha  and  most  of  the  public  buildings,  almost  all  built  un- 
der the  French  protectorate.  Some  of  these  lie  outside  tlie  Turkisli 
town-wall,  once  6000  yds.  long,  erected  in  tlie  17th  century. 

Tunis,  the  ancient  Thunes,  a Berber  name  given  to  an  earlier  Phoeni- 
cian colon}',  appears  in  history  in  508  B.C.  as  an  ally  of  Carthage.  In 
395  it  was  destroyed  by  rebellious  Berber  tribes.  It  was  from  Thunes 
that  Agathoeles  (p.  163)  and  Regulus  (p.  345)  advanced  against  Carthage, 
and  here,  after  the  lir.st  Punic  war,  the  discontented  mercenaries  froni 
Sicca  V’encria  (p.  360)  established  themselves.  Tunis  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  as  Carthage  (146  B.C.)  anil 
rebuilt  later.  After  the  downfall  of  Carthago  Utica  (p.  353)  entered  into 
the  heritage  of  her  proud  neighbour,  but  for  a short  time  only;  for  from 
29  B.C.  onwards  Carthage  resumed  her  ancient  supremacy  and  continued 
to  flourish  down  to  her  .second  destruction  in  698  A.D.  This  time  Tunis 
was  her  natural  successor.  But  the  nomadic  Arabs,  being  ignorant  of 
navigation,  and  the  Aglabidbs  (p.  328)  preferred  Kairwan  (p.  372),  which 
had  recently  been  founded  in  the  heart  of  the  'runisian  steppe;  and  the 
succeeding  Fatimite  and  Zirite  dynasties  favoured  the  Sahel,  with  Mehdia 
(p.  369)  as  their  new  capital,  to  the  detriment  of  N.  Tunisia.  At  length,  under 
the  llafsides  (1206-1573;  p.  323),  Tunis  became  the  capital,  and  rapidly 
grew  to  be  the  greatest  and  fairest  city  in  the  land,  as  well  as  a zealous 
promoter  of  the  glorious  Moorish  art  and  science  of  the  ISth  and  1 tth 
c.enturies.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  llafside  sovereigns  was  Abu 
Abdallah  Mohammed  el-Mostanscr  Billah,  who  in  1270  defended  his  capital 
successfully  against  Imuis  IX.,  the  Saint  (p.  346).  After  the  decline  of 
that  dynasty  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  capture  of  Tunis  by 
Kheireddin  (p.  221)  in  1531,  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  iii 
three  different  campaigns  (j).  .32.3),  aiid  was  conquered  four  times  by  the 
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(in  . 1569,  157.%  1689,  and  1757);  vet  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  thanks  to  its  Oriental  trade  and  the  booty  of  its  pirates, 
it  again  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  ’ ^ ’ 

II  P®  "'.e^i^val  buildings  in  the  old  town  which  have  survived 

all  these  vicissitudes  are  three  inosiiues,  now  much  modernized.  The 
distinctive  character  of  the  present  town  is  of  Mauro-Turkish  origin, 
those  who  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Orient  here  for  the  first  time  will 
be  specially  struck  with  the  narrow  and  crooked  lanes  of  the  Mohaiiime- 
/ ^niy  12-16  ft.  wide,  with  the  motley  crowd  in  the  Souks 

(p.  SJ.-}),  and  with  the  picturesque  concourse  of  all  the  tribes  of  N.  Africa 
aiul  the  Sahara.  The  poor  Jewish  quarter  (p.  837)  is  loss  interesting 
Ihe  strange  costume  of  the  women,  with  their  kufias  or  sugar-loaf  hatl 
loose  jackets,  and  tight-fitting  trousers,  is  now  rarelv  seen  except  on 
members  of  the  older  generation,  while  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  costume 
of  the  girls  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

rr  -/"As  Howard  Payne  (h.  1792),  author  of  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home’,  was 
United  States  consul  at  Tunis  from  18-12  until  his  death  in  1852 


a.  The  New  Town. 

I'roni  the  Ifarhour  (Port;  see  inset  map,  Pl.E,  1),  which  to- 
gether witli  the  llahira  Canal  (p.  129)  was  consfructed  in  1888-91), 
the  short  Avenue  du  Port  (tramway  No.  1,  p.  390)  leads  through  the 
Piccola  Sicilia,  a group  of  workmen’s  huts,  into  the  town,  ending 
at  the  bronze  statue  of  Jules  Fcri'y  (1832-93),  tlie  French  states'^ 
man  who  brought  about  the  occupation  of  Tunisia. 

The  Avknue  JrLES-FKKUY  (PI.  E,  4),  or  Avenue  dk  la  Mahine, 
the  finest  street  in  the  new  town,  (50  yds.  wide  and  710  yds.  long, 
is  planted  with  double  avenues  of  fig-trees.  On  the  left,  .just  beyond 
the  divergence,  to  the  right  and  left,  of  the  unfinished  Avenue  de 
Paris  (p.  338)  and  Avenue  de  Carthage  (PI.  E,  5-7),  which  together 
are  2'/^  M.  long,  rises  the  Casino  Mtinici pal  (PI.  E,  4;  p.  331). 

The  Ave.  Jules-Ferry  ends  at  the  Place  de  i.a  Kesidesck  (PI. 
1),  4;  band,  see  p.  331),  tlie  centre  of  the  new  town.  To  the  left, 
on  the  S.  side,  rises  the  Palais  de  la  Residence  (PI.  D,  E,  4), 
or  Maison  dc  France,  built  in  1856-60  for  the  French  consulate 
(see  p.  334),  and  tastefully  remodelled  in  1890-2  by  Dupertuys 
as  a dwelling  for  the  resident-general.  The  beautiful  garden  is  not 
accessible.  Opposite  the  Residence  is  the  Cathedral  (PI.  I),  4). 
erected  in  1893-7.  The  Rue  es-Sadikia  leads  to  the  S.  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  square  to  the  Gave  du  Sial  (p.  329). 

The  Ave.  Jules-Ferry  is  continued  by  the  much  narrower  Avenue 
DE  France  (Pl.D,  4),  intersecting  the  older  European  quarter,  the 
favourite  promenade  of  the  town.  A little  to  the  S.  of  it,  in  the 
Rue  d’ltalie,  whicli  leads  to  the  Post  and  Telei/raph  Office  (PI. 
D,  5),  is  the  Marche  (Pl.D,  5;  interesting  from  7 to  10  a.  m.). 

In  the  Rue  de  Russie,  the  southmost  street  in  this  quarter,  is 
the  Biblioihe//ue  Frangaise  (PI.  D,  5;  adm.,  see  p.  331),  which  is 
well  supplied  with  literature  relating  to  N.  Africa. 
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b.  The  Old  Town. 

At  the  W.  011(1  of  the  Ave.  de  France  (p.  333),  the  starting- 
point  of  several  tramway-lines  (see  p.  330),  is  the  Porte  de  France 
(p.  332),  and  beyond  it  lies  the  Pi.ace  be  la  Boukse  (PI.  D,  4), 
which  presents  a busy  scene  all  day.  In  and  near  this  square  are 
most  of  the  Consulates  (British  among  others),  as  during  the 
'I’lirkish  period.  The  old  French  Constdale  (about  1650  to  1860), 
which  served  also  as  a warehouse  (fondouk),  is  at  No.  15  Rue  de 
r.\ncienne-Douaue. 

To  theW.  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  run  the  two  chief  thorough- 
fares of  the  Medina.  To  the  right  is  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba  (PI.  D, 
C,  4,  5;  p.  336),  leading  past  the  Jewish  quarter  (p.  337)  and  the 
Souk  el-Grana  (PI.  C,  4)  to  the  upper  boulevards  (p.  336),  to 
which  it  is  the  chief  approach.  To  the  left  is  the  Rue  de  l’Eglise 
(PI.  D,  C,  4,  5),  leading  direct  to  the  Souks  of  the  Medina,  the  main 
business  street  of  tiie  Christian  merchants  in  the  Turkisli  period. 

We  follow  the  Rue  de  I’Eglise.  On  the  left  is  the  small  church 
of  Ste.  Croix  (Pl.C,  I),  4,  5;  1662),  to  which  the  street  owes  its 
name.  Then,  on  tlie  right,  is  the  Administration  des  Ilnbous,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Mohammedan  pious  foundations.  Lastly  we 
|)ass  througli  a vaulted  passage  under  tlie  Direction  des  Antiquites. 

The  Rue  de  I’Eglise  ends  at  tlie  Rue  de  Djaniaa  ez-Zitouna,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  chief  mosque,  tlie  Djamaa  ez-Zitouna  (Pl.C, 
5),  which  is  said  to  truce  its  origin  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Oliva  of 
Palermo,  a Christian  saint  revered  even  by  many  Mohammedans. 
'I'lie  mosque  was  founded  in  732  by  ObeYcl  Allah  ibn  el-Habbab, 
enlarged  by  the  Aglabide  Sijadet  Allah  I.  (p.  374),  and  repeatedly 
altered  under  the  Itafsides.  When  Tunis  was  plundered  by  the 
troops  of  Emp.  Charles  V.  the  mosque  was  used  as  a stable.  Since 
then  the  edifice  has  been  much  modernized,  and  is  lavishly  adorned 
with  spoils  from  Cartluige.  The  chief  portal,  behind  the  colonnade 
in  the  Rue  de  Djamaa  ez-Zitonna,  where  on  Fridays  the  clergy 
receive  the  Sheikh  ul-lslam,  or  supreme  pontifl’,  and  the  side- 
portal  in  the  Souk  des  Etoffes  (p.  .335)  have  each  an  ornamental 
ancient  pillar  as  a lintel.  The  many-aisled  interior,  with  its  161 
columns  and  two  domes  over  the  nave,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the 
Sidi  Ckba  Mosque  at  Kairwau  (p.  374).  The  new  minaret,  145  ft. 
high,  erected  in  the  Andalusian  style  by  Si  SUmdn  Fnnigro  in 
1894,  is  a free  copy  of  the  old  tower.  The  pile  of  buildings  is 
best  surveyed  from  the  roof  of  the  Dhr  el-Bcy  (p.  336). 

The  mosque  serves  also  as  a lecture-room  for  the  Mohammedan 
University.  'I'he  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sheikh 
ul-lslam;  there  are  about  a hundred  teachers  and  400  students. 
Admittance  to  the  twenty-two  medersas,  or  colleges,  for  students 
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70*00  country,  and  to  fhe  library  famed  for 

7000  Oriental  MSS.  is  granted  to  none  but  Mohammedans. 

- lies  in  the  region  of  the  *Souks  (PI.  C 

o;  Arabic  market),  the  market  quarter  of  the  Medina,  dat’inj 
from  the  Hafside  period  (13th  cent.).  As  usual  in  the  East  the 
lanes  arc  roofed  over.  The  small  narroiv  shops  are  shut  in  by  a 
counter,  over  which  the  trader  swings  himself  into  his  seat  with 
the  aid  of  a rope.  Most  trades  have  their  own  streets  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  people  at  work  in  those  souks  where  the 
wares  are  made  on  the  spot.  The  larger  bazaars  in  some  of  the 
streets  are  designed  solely  to  attract  foreigners.  The  busiest  time 
1.S  the  early  morning.  Friday  is  the  Mohammedan,  and  Saturday 
the  Jewish  day  of  rest.  As  to  purchases,  see  p.  331.  In  and  near 
the  Souks  are  many  small  Arab  coffee-houses  and  barbers’  shops. 

^jamaa  ez-Zitouna  we  turn  to  the  rieht  to  visit  the 
Souk  el-Attarm,  the  spice-market,  founderl  in  1219.  Besides  the  .spices 
and  perfumes  sold  here  (such  as  essence  of  jasmine  and  rose-pSum 
drlef  ""  Strangers  as  attar  of  roses),  we  ohseiwe  amber' 

dried  henna-leaves,  henna-powder  (p.  108),  and  the  big  candles,  often 
branched,  which  are  used  at  weddings  and  for  the  tombs  of  saints.  -- 

I?  

mosque,  with  its  display  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  carpets  from  Kairwan, 
and  rugs  f pm  the  Djerid  (p.  USO)  and  from  Djerba  (p.  3!»,S) 

Adjoining  the  Souk  des  Etoffes  is  the  biisv  Souk  des  Femmes  the 
only  one  frequented  by  Mohammedan  women,  where  female  apparel, 
trinkets,  and  slippers  of  Sathan  leather  (p.  109)  are  sold 

ihc  H (PI.  C.  5).  off  which,  on 

the  right,  is  i\\<i  Souh'cl-hehahdjia  (lace),  leads  to  the  *Souk  Sekaiine. 
the  saddle-market,  where,  among  gorgeous  caparisons  embroidered  in  eold 
and  silver,  wo  are  specially  struck  with  the  ornaments  worn  by  ho^cs 
at  the  tantasia.s  (p.  90),  ^ 

\Ve  return  to  the  Souk  el-Leffa.  Thence,  to  the  left,  we  follow  the 
short  Souk  ed-Dzinn,  past  the  Hdpilal  Sadiki  (PI.  B,  C,  5).  destined 
tor  natives,  to  the  — 7 , ^ - 

Rue  Sidi  Ben-Ziad,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Dar  el-Bev  (p  ssm  The 
small  .S' (Wf  ro«s.y.lfos,7«e  (‘Arosqiido’;  PI.  0,  5),  belonging  to  the  Hane- 
htes  (p.  4151,  with  fhe  handsome  tomb  of  the  founder  and  an  octagonal 
minaret,  dates  from  l(51d37.  — At  the  lower  end  of  the  .street,  where  the 
Souk  el-Bey  branches  off  to  the  left  to  the  Place  do  la  Kasha  we  turn 
to  the  right  into  the — ’ 

Souk  el-Berka,  the  slave-market,  which  was  abolished  only  in  18)9 
Down  to  1811)  Christians  captured  by  the  pirates  were  sold  here  by  auction’ 

I his  IS  now  the  seat  of  the  silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  and  dealers  in  anti- 
quities, mostly  Jews.  The  best  of  their  gold  trinkets  are  from  Paris-  the 
fine  silver  filigree  is  Genoese  or  Maltese;  the  ancient  coins  are  often 
spurious. 

From  the  Souk  el-Berka  the  Souk  el-Trouk,  the  street  of  the  tailors, 
almost  all  .Jew.s,  who  make  the  rich  costumes  of  the  Moslems,  leads  back 
to  the  Souk  el-Attariu. 

From  the  N.M".  angle  of  the  Zitouna  Mosque  the  Rue  Sidi  Ben- 
Arous  leads  into  the  Rue  de  la  Kasha  (p.  334).  At  the  junction  of 
these  streets,  adjoining  the  burial-chapel  of  Mohammed  Murad 
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Bey  (d.  1705),  is  the  Hanelite  Mosque  uf  Sidi  ben-Arous  (PI.  C,  5), 
of  1654,  similar  in  plan  to  that  of  Sidi  Youssef  (p.  335),  with  an 
elegant  minaret. 

The  Eue  de  la  Kasha  ends  at  the  PnACK  dk  la  Kasha  (PI.  P, 
C,  5),  with  its  charming  grounds. 

On  the  S.  side  of  this  square  rises  the  Datr  el-Bey  (PI.  B,  C, 
5),  the  largest  pile  of  buildings  in  the  Medina,  erected  in  1810  on 
the  foundations  of  a Roman  theatre  (?)  by  Moroccan  architects  under 
Hamuda  Bey  as  his  town-palace.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  French 
secretary-general  and  other  authorities.  The  Bey  usually  conies 
hither  on  Monday  mornings  from  La  Marsa  (p.  351)  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  Admittance,  see  p.  331.  The  entrance  is  by  the 
jiortal  where  a sentry  is  posted. 

The  covered  (juadrangle  (patio)  on  the  first  floor  forms  the  centre  of 
tlie  palace.  The  tine  timher  ceiling  in  the  dining-room  is  the  only  object 
of  interest  in  the  state  apartments.  The  coiincil-chamher  of  the  ministers 
has  a dome  with  remarkably  fine  stucco-work.  Here,  as  in  the  Hanlo  and 
at  Kassar-Satd,  the  effect  is  marred  by  European  gewgaws. 

Fine  *Yiew  from  the  fiat  roof  over  the  white  houses  of  the  town, 
tlie  Zitouna  and  many  smaller  mosques.  Best  light  at  and  after  noon. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Place  de  la  Kasba,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
upper  boulevards  Bab-Benat  (PI.  B,  4;  p.  337)  and  Bab-Menara 
(I’l.  B,  C,  5,  6),  the  old  town  culminates  in  the  Kasba  (PI.  B,5), 
an  c.\tcnsive  group  of  barracks  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Haf- 
sides  and  the  Turkish  citadel.  The  Kasha  Mosque,  with  its  tine 
minaret,  well  restored  in  1904,  dates  from  1231-5. 

Near  the  old  Bab-Menara,  where  the  Souk  des  Sacs  diverges  to 
tlie  reservoir  of  the  waterworks  (p.  339),  is  the  small  Mosquee  el- 
Ksar  (PI.  C,  5),  the  oldest  in  Tunis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Hassan  ibn  en-N6man  (p.  322).  The  handsome  minaret  (1545)  is 
an  addition  of  the  Turkish  period. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  mosque  runs  the  Rue  du  Chateau.  No.  3 
is  the  Division  d’Occupation  (PI.  C,  5),  the  seat  of  the  French 
commandant,  formerly  the  *Ddr-Hussein  (18th  cent.;  well  restored 
in  1876),  one  of  the  finest  Mauro-Turkish  palaces  in  Tunis.  (Adm. 
by  special  introduction  only.) 

The  Kne  des  Andalons  (PI.  C,  5),  which  begins  here,  and  its 
side-street  Rue  du  Riclie  are  the  aristocratic  streets  of  the  Medina. 
Many  ot  the  houses  liave  elegant  marble  jiortals  and  artistically 
grated  windows.  Parallel,  on  the  E.,  leading  to  the  Avenue  de 
Hab-DJedid,  runs  the  long  Rue  Tourbet  cl-Bey,  in  which  at  No.  62, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Sidi-Zamouhl,  rises  the  Tourbet  el-Bey 
(PI.  C,  6),  the  domed  tomb  of  the  llu  sseinites  (p.  323;  ladit's  some- 
times admitted). 

The  Rue  Sidi  Kassem,  the  next  side-street  on  the  left,  leads  to 
the  Djamda  Djedid  (‘new  mosque’),  or  Mos<[vee  des  Teinturiers 
(PI.  C,  5,  6),  founded  by  Hussein  Ali  ben-Turki  (ji.  323).  The  modern 
minaret  is  by  Si  Sliiuan  Ennigro  (p.  334). 
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Ihe  open  space  near  the  dilaplflated  Bab  Djedid  (I’J.  C 6) 
dating  from  1277,  is  an  afternoon  haunt  of  snake-charmers  and 
story-tellers  (;»-!()  c.  to  the  boy  soliciting  money). 

lletween  the  Itab  Djedid  and  the  IMace  au.\  Chevaiix  (J*l  1!  (5  • 
p.  38!h  is  the  Market  Quarter  of  Hebat  Bah-Djazira  (p.  332)’ 
containing  the  Bo/d-  el-Adstior,  the  Bu/d  des  Armes,  and  the  Mar- 
t'he-au-Ble. 

From  the  Hah  Djedid  we  return  to  Ihi'  Place  do  la  Kasha 
ip.  33r);  tramway  No.  2,  see  p.  330). 

In  I he  Boi;i,kv.\ki)  BAn-]lKN.yT,  in  an  old  Moslem  cemetery  on 
the  right,  is  the  lekia  (PI.  It,  4,  3),  a home  for  the  aged  (190.3) 
On  the  left,  founded  in  187(5,  is  the  To/to/c  Sudiki  (PI.  15,  4),  a 
high  school  for  Moslems.  Farther  on  rises  (he  handsome  Palais 
de  Justice  1901).  The.se  two  buildings  are  in  the  neo- 

Moorish  style. 

AVe  may  now  proceed  direct  to  the  Place  Itab-Souika  (see  below; 
tramway  No.  3,  p.  330);  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  less  direct  route 
through  the  N.AV.  part  of  the  Medina,  by  the  Kue  du  Lntteur  (di- 
verging  to  the  right  from  J5oul.  15ab-15enat,  a little  before  the  1‘alai.s 
de  Justice),  Kue  du  J'acha  (PI.  15,  4),  Kue  dc  la  Hafsia  (PI.  15  (’  4) 
Kue  .\chour  (PI.  C,  15,4,3;  with  the  llanetite  of  Sidi  J/o- 

namuied  Beij  on  the  lelt),  Kue  el-Monastiri,  and  Kue  Sidi-Mahrez. 

On  the  left,  in  the  last-named  street,  rises  the  *Mosque  of 
Sidi  Mahrez  (PI.  15,  3),  with  seyeral  domes  in  the  Turkish  style, 
built  in  the  latter  halt  of  the  17th  cent.,  resembling  in  the  interior 
the  Ahmed  Mosrjue  of  Constantinople  (p.  .350).  'I'he  squiire  minaret 
was  added  early  in  the  19th  century.  — On  the  right  is  the  .school 
or  Zaoii'ia,  Sidi  ^fahrez. 

The  i)ictures(|ue  Pn.vcK  15An-SoriK.v  (PI.  15,  O,  3)  lies  between 
the  Medina  and  the  poor  Bebaf  Bah-Souika  (j).  332).  F.xecutions 
took  |)lace  here  in  (he  Turkish  period.  The  Kue  el-ilalfaouine 
Palfa  street’),  jiartly  yaulted  oyer,  and  lined  with  butchers’  shops, 
leads  hence  to  the  lively  and  industrious — ' 

1 I. ACE  r:i.-HAi.FAorixK  (IM.  15,  2),  with  its  numerous  .A riib  cafes, 
where  on  Mohammedan  festivals,  such  as  Ramadan  (p.  447)  and 
llairam,  the  evenings  and  nights  arc  spent  in  mirth  and  frolic.  On 
tlie  W.  side  is  the  DJainda  Sahab  et-Taha  (PI.  15,  2),  <me  of  (he 
largest  mosques  in  Tunis,  founded  on  blocks  of  stone  from  Carthage. 
'I’he  Souk  (‘l-Djedid  on  the  N.  side  is  for  silk  wares. 

Time  permitting,  we  may  glance  at  the  Ruedcs  Potiers  (PI.  C,  ;5). 
seat  of  the  once  noted  pottery  of  Tunis,  or  at  the  Jewish  Quarter 
( Ilara  ; PI.  0,  3,  4),  in  the  N.F.  part  of  the  Aledina.  The  chief  Xi//io- 
(joyues  (visitors  admitted)  are  in  the  Impasse  es-Snadli,  at  the  conn  r 
of  Rue  Sidi-Mardoun,  in  Kue  Zarkoun  (PI.  C,  D.  4i,  etc. 

The  interesting  Old  Jewish  (Jeuietery  (PI.  J).  E.  3).  just  outside 
the  old  town,  is  entered  from  the  Kue  du  Cimetiere-Israelite. 

22* 
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c.  Environs. 

1.  About  l*/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Tunis  lies  the  '•  Jardin  du  Bel- 
vedere, laid  out  in  1892,  the  most  popular  promenade  in  the  en- 
virons, well  shaded  with  palm-trees,  but  still  unfinished.  Tlut 
grounds  cover  250  acres  on  the  slope  of  Belvedere.  Hill  (269  ft.), 
which  was  fortified  in  the  Turkish  period.  The  chief  entrance  is 
at  the  Rond  Point  at  the  end  of  the  Ave.  de  Paris  (p.  333;  tramway 
No.  7,  p.  330),  and  there  is  a side-entrance  (tramway  No.  6)  in  the 
Ave.  Carnot,  near  the  Pepini^re  Municipale  (nursery-ground)  and 
the  Cimetiere  Municipal  (opened  i)i  1883). 

Halfway  up,  above  the  main  entrance,  rises  the  Pavilloyi  du 
Belvedere  (cafe;  fine  view  from  the  terrace).  On  the  S.  slope  of 
the  hill,  ^4  from  the  Avenue  Carnot  and  concealed  amid  the 
thick  vegetation,  is  the  Mida,  the  ruin  of  a mosque-court  brought 
from  the  souks  of  the  Medina.  Farther  up  is  the  ^Pavilion  de  la 
Manonha,  a freely  restored  Moorish  garden-pavilion  from  the  Pa- 
lais de  la  Manouba  (pp.  342,  343),  with  fine  ornamentation  in  stucco 
and  a charming  view.  The  top  of  the  hill  affords  a splendid  *Pan- 
orama,  especially  towards  evening.  To  the  S.  is  the  old  town  with 
the  Kasha,  the  Manoubia  Hill,  and  Port  Sidi  Rcl-Hassen;  more  to 
the  right,  beyond  the  Scbkba  cs-Sedjoumi,  rise  the  distant  hills 
of  Zaghouan;  to  the  E.  lies  Lake  Pahira  with  the  island  of  Chikly, 
the  Ship  Canal,  and  the  little  towns  of  Goletta  and  Rades,  backed 
l)y  the  Culf  of  Tunis  and  Cape  Bon;  tlien,  more  to  the  N.E.,  rise 
tlie  hills  of  Carthage,  with  the  cathedral  and  Sidi  Bou-Sa'id;  a little 
to  the  left,  in  the  plain,  lie  La  Marsa  and  the  Sebkha  er-Riana;  to 
the  AV.  are  seen  the  Bardo  and  the  two  aqueducts. 

Adjoining  tlie  Institut  Pastewr  (1901),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bond-Point, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Jai’din  d’Essais  (adin.,  see  p.  331),  opened  in  1892, 
with  uiany  tropical  and  .subtropical  plants.  Connected  with  it  is  tho  Eciile 
Voloiiiale  (!' A (jri culture,  founded  in  1898. 

The  tramway  (No.  7)  runs  on  through  olive-groves  to  (3  M.)  the  village 
of  Kt-Ariami,  once  famed  for  its  llafside  palace  of  Abu  Fchr,  and  now 
noteworthy  for  its  beautiful  roses.  It  is  a favourite  resort  of  the  .lews 
of  Tunis,  esi)ecially  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  Jewish  musicians  ami 
dancers  perform  at  the  cafes. 

2.  A less  extensive  but  more  picturesque  *View  than  that  from 
tlie  Belvedere  is  obtained  from  the  hill,  to  (he  AV.  of  the  old  (own, 
on  which  lie  the  decayed  Turkish  forts  of  Bordj  Flifel  and  Bordj 
Rabta  (193  ft.).  The  shortest  way  to  the  hill  is  by  the  Rue  Bab 
el-.\llouch  (PI.  B,  3;  see  tramway  No.  3,  p.  330)  and  through  the 
gate  of  that  name.  AVe  then  follow  the  Bardo  road  (comp.  p.  339), 
straight  on,  between  (he  garden  of  tbe  Hopital  Civil  (PI.  A,  3,  4), 
on  the  right,  and  the  Ecole  lh-(>fe.<iriunnelle  Louhef  (PI.  A,  4),  a 
technical  school,  on  (he  left.  About  6 min.  from  the  gate  we  diverge 
to  the  right  by  a field-road,  and  we  reach  the  top  in  6 min.  more. 
Near  the  forts  are  numerous  dilajiidated  Silos  (rabta),  once  (he 
bey’s  granaries. 
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Ihe  Bardo  is  aljout  1 M.  farther  on,  but  we  now  return  to  the 
crossroads  (see  above)  and  follow  another  road  to  the  8.,  leaving  the 
yilla^re  of  Melasdm  on  tlie  right,  to  the  Bab  Sidl  Abdallah 

r.  ■ i Chateau  d'Eau  or  Reservoir 

(1 1.  A,  n, ;”) ; visitors  admitted)  of  the  waterworks  of  Tunis,  wliieh  was 
substituted  in  18;}9-()2  for  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  Carthage  (p.  348). 
It  is  supplied  by  tlie  main  conduit  from  Zaghouan  (j).  359),  oS'L  M. 
long,  by  an  auxiliary  branch  from  the  Ai’n  Djouggar  (.1276  ft.)  23  M. 
distant,  and  (since  1905)  by  a new  l)ranch,  50  ,M.  long,  from  Djebel 
Bargou,  whicli  flows  partly  through  a tunnel  4 .M.  in  leuo-th 

3.  The  Manoubia  Hill  (240  ft.)  may  be  reached  iirvJhr.  bv 
a road  to  the  S.  from  the  Bab  Sidi  Kassern  (1>I.  .4,  6),  a town-gate 
3^  min.  to  the  S.  of  the  reservoir.  Or  we  may  start  from  the  Place  au\ 
Chevanx  (PI.  B,  (1;  p.  337j,  whence,  near  the  College  Alaoui  (sem- 
inary lor  teachers),  we  have  a good  view  of  the  citv  and  of  Lake 
Bahira,  and  then  follow  the  Rue  Bab  el-Gorjani  (PI.'b,  C,  7).  The 
hill  offers  a fine  view,  especially  in  the  morning,  of  the  city.  Lake 
Bahira,  the  hills  of  Carthage  and  Cape  lion;  at  onr  feet  lies  the 
Sebkha  es-Sedjoumi;  to  the  8.  rise  the  hills  of  La  Mohamedia  an. I 
Oudna,  backed  by  the  jagged  mountains  of  Zaghouan. 

4.  From  the  Bab  xUleoua  (PI.  E,  7 ; station  of  tramway  No.  8 
p.  330)  diverge  the  roads  to  Rades  (p.  303),  llammam-Lif  (p.  3r)3i,’ 
and  the  Mornag  (p.  358).  A\'e  ascend  across  the  Cimetiere  Bidi  Bel- 
llassen  (PI.  E,  7),  tlie  largest  Mohammedan  cemeterv  of  Tunis,  now 
(lesecrated  and  therefore  open  to  ‘unbelievers’,  to  the  (12  min.) 
Zaoina  Sidi  Bel-Uassen,  where  we  enjoy  a charming  view  of  th.' 
city  and  Lake  Bahira.  The  mosque,  where  many  of  the  former  beys’ 
wives  arc  buried,  stands  on  the  site  of  a cavern  which  was  for  many 
years  inhabited  by  tlie  Moroccan  saint  Sidi  Bel-Hassen  ech-Chadly, 
the  founder  of  the  Chadlya  brotherhood.  The  beautiful  view  from' 
the  top  of  the  hill  (240  ft.),  a little  ajiart  from  the  small  Fart  Bid! 
Bel-llassen,  resembles  that  from  the  Manoubia  Hill. 

5.  'I’he  Bardo,  the  former  winter-residence  of  the  beys,  lies 
in  the  fertile  plain  to  the  \V.  of  Tunis,  I*/^  M.  from  Bab  Bou’-Saa- 
doun  (PI.  A,  2),  and  2 M.  from  Bab  el-.Vllouch  iPl.  A,  B,  3,  4;  see 
]).  338)  or  from  Bab  Sidi  Abdallah  (PI.  A,  5).  Starting  from  the  p’ortc 
de  France,  we  may  go  by  tramway  No.  3 (p.  330;  5 e.)  to  I'lace  Bab- 
Souika,  and  thence  by  tramway  No.  5 (15  c.)  to  the  Bardo.  A bout  half- 
way we  cross  the  Aquedue  dn  Bardo,  originally  Roman,  a branch 
of  the  Carthage  aqueduct  (p.  348),  restored’  by  Andalusian  Moors  in 
the  IGth  century.  — Those  who  prefer  to  go  by  carriage  should  drive 
out  past  the  Reservoir  (see  above),  and  retuVn  round  the  N.  side  of 
the  old  town,  past  the  Feskia  or  Anr-ien  Reservoir  (PI.  .\,  1,2;  for 
rain-water)  and  the  Mohammedan  Cimetiere  el-Bsili  (PI.  B,  C,  1, 2i, 
to  Bab  el-Khadra  (PI.  C,  2). 

During  the  Turkish  period  the  Bardo,  like  the  Moroccan  pal- 
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aces  of  the  present  day,  formed  a little  town  by  ifself.  It  included 
several  palaces  of  the  beys  and  of  the  widows  of  deceased  princes, 
a treasury,  dwellings  of  the  court  officials,  a mosque,  baths,  bar- 
rachs,  and  a prison  (zendala),  and  the  whole  group  was  enclosed 
by  a massive  rectangular  wall.  Most  of  the  sadly  ruined  build- 
ings have  been  utilized  since  1900  as  material  for  the  new  harbour- 
works.  At  the  S.  end  the  outer  wall  has  disappeared.  From  the' 
tramway  station  Ave  enter  the  pretty  grounds  (1903)  to  the  right. 
Immediately  to  the  left  is  the  way  to  the  remains  of  the  chief  palace 
of  the  beys,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  left,  to  the  Museum.  Straight 
ahead  rises  the  ruin  of  a domed  building;  beyond  it  are  the  mosque 
and  the  prison  (now  a reformatory  for  natives). 

The  Palace  of  the  Beys,  erected  after  1782  by  Hamuda  Bey 
Ip.  33(5),  contains  several  olqects  of  interest,  apart  from  its  taste- 
less European  furniture  and  poor  pictures.  Adm.,  see  p.  331. 

We  enter  by  a flight  of  steps,  adorned  with  marble  lions  of  mediocre 
Italian  workmanship,  and  through  a vestibule  with  delicate  decoration 
in  stucco.  The  anterior  colonnaded  court  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  the 
hall  of  justice,  where  the  beys  used  to  pronounce  sentences  of  death  which 
were  immediately  carried  out  close  by;  opposite  to  it  is  the  reception-room. 
A passage  to  the  left  brings  us  to  a second  colonnaded  court.  A tasteful 
marble  portal  (Italian)  leads  thence  into  the  Salle  des  Glaces,  which  has 
a fine  ceiling  and  a valuable  Kairwan  carpet.  We  then  mount  the  staircase 
to  the  Kirst  Floor,  where  the  large  festal  hall  is  on  the  right. 

'riu!  (lid  Palace  of  the  Harem,  a creation  of  the  extravagant 
licy  Sidi  Mohammed  (1855-9),  rivalling  the  Alcazar  of  .Seville 
(p.  (ll)  in  its  wealtli  of  decoration,  was  carefully  restored  in  1885- 
1888  and  converted  into  a national  museum. 

The  *Mus6e  du  Bardo,  or  Afmsde  Ahumi,  named  after  Bey 
Ali  I’aslia  (1882-1902),  containing  tlie  rich  yield  of  excavations  in 
every  part  of  Tunisia,  is  now  the  lincst  collection  in  Barbary.  The 
Moorish  and  Turkish  antiquities  were  arranged  in  1900  in  a pretty 
little  adjoining  palace  under  the  name  of  Mmee  Arahe.  .\dm.,  see 
p.  331;  catalogue  (1897)  10  fr.,  suiiplement  (190(5-10)  27  fr. ; direc- 
tor, M.  Merlin. 

Ground  Floor.  The  Kntran'ck  Room  contains  Homan  mosaics  from 
Hencliir  .Sidi  Djedidi,  etc. ; family  tombstone  of  the  imperial  slave  Optatus, 
from  the  burial-ground  of  the  Officiales  (p.  :{18).  Also,  on  the  right,  votive 
stones  from  the  temples  of  .Saturn  at  Aln-Tounga  and  on  Jehel  Bou- 
Kornin  (p.  3(>.‘!),  Roman  milestones  from  the  Tehessa  road,  etc.;  on  the 
left,  Roman  tomh-cippi  and  inscriptions.  Then  two  altars  hearing  regula- 
tions in  favour  of  farmers  on  the  imperial  estates:  D ill,  from  Henchir- 
Mettich  near  Testour  (time  o£  Trajan),  and  D -142.  from  Aln-Ouassel  (time 
of  Septimius  Soverus) ; (1  lO.SO.  Statue  of  Concordia  from  Djorf  Bou-Grara 
(p.  .392).  At  the  end  of  the  room,  a much  damaged  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  the  Muses.  -On  the  right  is  — 

Room  I (Pre-Roman  Room).  Along  the  walls  are  Punic  and  mm-Punic 
votive  stones  dedicated  to  Baal,  Tanit  (.p.  356),  and  other  deities;  then 
tomb-stelro,  catapult-halls  from  an  arsenal  at  Carthage,  etc.  — .\t  the  hack- 
wall  of  the  side-room  is  a stela  from  Maktar,  nearly  7 ft.  high,  with  a 
Libyan  and  neo-Punic  inscription.  On  the  left  of  the  Entrance  Room  is- 
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(harly-Uiristian  Room).  In  the  centre,  B5H.  Font  from  EI-Kan- 
tara  (p.  .Ul).  Along  the  walls  are  mosaics  from  Tabarca  and  other  places 
show-case,  lamps  and  vessels  in  clay  from  Oudna 
(a-()th  cent.).  - In  the  passage  to  R.  IV,  terracotta  slabs  with  reliefs, 
once  the  mural  decoration  of  churches.  * 

, (Bulla  Regia  Room),  containing  liiids  from  Hammam-Darradii 

n A '’f  Antoninus  Pius  (138-lfil),  inch 

o ^ *y***^*''’‘‘  Polias  in  the  style  of  a Parthenos  with  the  cornucopia 
ot  Ronus  hventus  and  a mural  crown;  *C  1018.  Torso  of  AVthena;  C lOM 
Asculapius  after  a Greek  original  of  the  Ith  cent.;  C lOl.S.  Colossal  statue 
of  Apollo  after  the  school  of  Scopas;  ClOl.5.  Ceres;  Roman  inscriptions.— 
In  the  adjoining  Roo.%r  V,  terracotta  figures  from  the  temples  of  Baal 
and  laiiit  at  Bir  Boii-Rekha. 

On  the  .Staiuc.vsk,  C 1033.  Hoad  of  Hercules,  Roman  mosaics,  etc.;  on 
the  upper  landing,  0 039.  Statue  of  Apollo  from  the  theatre  at  Carthage. 

First  Floor.  Room  VI.  the  old  inner  court  (patio)  of  the  palaoe. 
In  the  centre  are  two  largo  Roman  mosaics  from  Oudna  (2nd  cent.  A.  I).): 
A 103.  Bacchus  presenting  the  vino  to  the  Attic  king  Icariiis  (A  104.  Hare 
and  fox  hunt,  in  front);  A 105.  Representation  of  a country  estate,  with 
hunting  scenes.  Between  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  Roman  statues 
in  marble  from  Carthago  (C  01 1.  Ganymede;  C 079.  Bacchus;  C 024.  Juno; 
1-  982.  Isis;  and  others).  Along  the  walls  are  marble  busts  and  heads, 
most  of  them  from  ('arthage.  — Adjoining  this  room  on  the  N.  is  — 

Room  VII,  formerly  the  hanqiieting-room,  with  a superb  *Dome  carved 
111  wood.  In  the  centre,  A 1.  Mosaic  pavement,  about  1.50  sq.  yds.,  from 
a Roman  villa  near  Susa  (‘  Cortege  do  Neptune’).  By  the  einl-walls,  A 2.5-27. 
Ihree  semicircular  mosaics  from  Tabarca  (beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.) 
representing  a country-seat  with  park,  stable,  granary,  sheds,  and  cellar. 

ihe  left  side-wall  arc  two  Roman  mosaics  (A  7.  Fishing;  A 12.  Head 
of  Oceaiuis);  A 19.  Karly-Christian  relief  with  circus-scenes;  old  Christian 
Sarcophagus  Mosaics  from  Tabarca,  mostly  representing  the  deceased  in 
the  attitiiile  of  prayer,  between  two  caniiles.  The  wall-presses  contain 
Punic,  Rhodian.  Roman,  and  carlj’-Christian  lamps.  By  the  back-wall  are 
Roman  pottery,  and  implements  in  bronze,  ivory,  and  bone.  .-Mso  a fine 
bust  of  Athena  from  Carthage.  — Next  comes  — 

Roo.m  VI 11.  In  the  centre,  bronze  armour  of  Campanian  origin  (end 
of  .‘Ird  cent.  B.C.),  found  in  a Punic  tomb  at  Ksour-Essaf  (p.  370);  *E  3. 
A silver-gilt  patera  (sacrificial  bowl)  from  Bizerta,  weighing  nearly  24  lbs., 
M'ith  reliefs  (contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  Bacchic 
scene).  — In  the  side-cases  are  gold  trinkets  and  cut  gems,  mostly  from 
Carthage.  In  the  window-cases  are  Mauretanian,  Roman,  and  Byzantine 
imins.  Along  the  walls  are  Roman  mosaics  from  Dougga  and  from  ♦Chehba 
(.-V  292.  Neptune  and  the  Four  Seasons;  A 293.  Orpheus  among  the  animals); 

C 1115.  The  Graces  and  the  I’our  Seasons  (front  of  a fine  marble  sarcophagus). 

Roo.m  IX.  In  the  centre.  .V  287.  The  Procession  of  Bacchus,  a large 
mosaic  from  El-I)jem.  Aloiig  the  walls  are  Roman  mosaics  from  El-Djem 
(A  288.  Hare-hunt;  A 289.  Nine  Muses;  cti;.).  from  Thina  (Thflcnao).  from 
Susa  (A  6.  Boat  with  quaint  representation  of  the  water),  and  from  DJorf 
Bou-Grara  (A  301,  A301his.  Wrestlers).  In  the  corners.  (M028.  Torso 
of  a draped  woman,  perhaps  a Victoria,  in  black  marble;  C 72.  Head  of 
Augustus;  C 1027.  Head  of  Hercules  (all  from  El-l)jem).  In  the  press  on 
the  left,  three  leaden  urns  and  six  admirably  preserved  glass  cinerary 
urns  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  OfHciales  at  Carthage  (p.  318).  In  the 
press  on  the  right,  bronze  utensils.  In  the  wall-cases,  leaden  and  bronze 
objects  from  Carthage  and  Hammam  Darradji;  also  so-called  ‘tahellm  de- 
fixionum’,  rolls  of  lead  with  curses  directed  against  enemies  in  the  circus 
(found  in  tombs  at  Susa).  Detached.  C 18.  Torso  of  a Bacchante  from  El- 
Djem.— We  return  to  R.  VI  and  thence,  to  the  left,  enter  — 

Roo.m  XI,  formerly  the  concert-room,  containing  Roman  mosaics.  In 
the  centre,  A 188.  Mosaic  pavement  from  Medel'na,  showing  the  different 
kinds  of  Roman  trading  vessels;  also  the  heads  of  a river-god  and  of 
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Oceaniis.  By  tho  entrance-wall,  A 171.  Teruple  (containing-  statues  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  hunting  scenes)  from  Carthage.  By  the  wall  op- 
posite, A 162.  A seriously  damaged  representation  of  a banquet  (4th  cent. 
A.D.)  from  Carthage.  — The  opposite  — 

Room  XII  was  formerly  the  dining-room  The  presses  contain  relics 
from  Punic  tombs  (some  of  them  imported,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Etrus- 
can). In  the  two  central  cases,  terracotta-masks  (to  avert  evil  spirits), 
which  also  were  among  the  objects  buried  with  the  dead.  — A door  on  the 
same  (W.)  side  of  R.  VI  as  that  to  R.  XII  gives  access  to  three  rooms 
(XIV-XVI)  containing  objects  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near 
Mehdia  (see  p.  370)  in  1907-10. 

Room  XIV.  A bronze  *Hermes  of  Dionysus,  in  an  archaic  style,  by 
BoBthus  of  Chalcedon  (according  to  the  inscription;  2nd  cent.  B.C.).  On 
a shelf  are  remains  of  a large  bronze  capital  with  two  female  heads.  In 
the  glass-cases  are  two  bronze  lamps  with  the  figure  of  a runner;  numerous 
bronze  statuettes,  among  others  an  Eros  playing  a lyre,  two  female  dancers, 
a buffoon,  Satyr,  and  actors ; bronze  utensils. 

Room  XV.  In  the  centre,  a bronze  *Statue  of  a winged  Eros  (I'/a  If- 
high).  Along  the  walls,  a leaden  anchor;  terracotta  amphorae,  bars  of  lead 
with  stam])s  in  Latin,  flour-mills;  in  the  glass-case,  a terracotta  lamp  with 
its  wick  still  preserved. 

Room  XVI  (marble  objects).  Large  mixing  bowls  (‘crater®’),  adorned 
with  Bacchic  sulijeots:  candelabra  in  the  neo-Aftic  style;  capitals;  Greek 
inscriptions;  busts  and  heads,  among  which  should  be  noted,  in  the  middle, 
a well-preserved  Ajihrodite;  torsos  and  statuettes. 

We  return  to  R.  VI  and  descend  five  steps  into  — 

Room  XIII,  an  octagonal  *Domed  Chamber  (formerly  the  bey’s  bed- 
room), with  four  side-rooms  richly  adorned  with  stucco  and  tiles  (once  occu- 
pied by  his  four  favourite  wives).  In  the  centre,  A 10.  Roman  mosaic 
from  Bir-Chana,  with  the  gods  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  the  right  wing,  *A  266.  Roman  mosaic  from 
Susa,  Virgil  writing  the  iEneid.  In  the  wing  opposite  the  entrance,  C 4. 
Torso  of  a Satyr  pouring  out  wine  (after  Praxiteles).  In  the  left  wing, 
*C  969.  Ceres,  from  Carthage,  with  traces  of  painting;  also  C 970,  C971. 
'I’wo  draped  female  statues.  — In  the  corner-room  on  the  right,  without 
nuinbor.  Large  alabaster  vase  from  Carthage  with  haut-relief  (head  of 
Bacchus  with  vine-wreath). — In  the  corner-room  on  the  left  are  terracotta 
figurines  from  Susa. 

In  the  Galleuy  of  R.  VI  (p.  341)  are  a relief-map  of  Carthage,  models 
of  buildings  in  Carthage,  Dougga,  Le  Kef,  Oudna,  Sbeitla,  and  Djorf  Bou- 
Grara;  also  photographs  of  Tunisian  monuments. 

From  the  staircase  (p.  341)  we  enter  the  Musee  Arabe.  In  Room  I, 
tastefully  decorated  in  stucco,  are  mural  tiles  from  Tunis,  Nabeul  (p.  365), 
and  Morocco,  and  knotted  carpets  from  Kairwan.  The  side-rooms  con- 
tain metal-work,  enamelled  vessels,  wood-carving,  weapons,  etc. 

In  the  CouKT  (patio)  are  mural  tiles;  in  the  smalt  side-rooms  on  the 
left,  costumed  figures,  national  garbs,  and  models  in  stucco. 

In  Room  II,  furniture  (inch  a sumptuous  bed)  and  embroidery  (incl. 
haltis,  velvet  hangings  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery).  In  the  siclo- 
rooms  are  Tunisian  (from  Djerba  and  Moknine)  and  Algerian  trinkets; 
also  beautiful  Kairwan  carpets. 

Behind  the  Bardo  is  Kassar-Said,  a chateau  of  the  bey  (no 
admittance).  Here,  in  1881,  was  concluded  the  Bardo  Treaty,  which 
ended  the  independence  of  'Punisia. 

The  highroad  goes  on,  past  (he  Hippodrome  of  Kassar-Sa'id 
(races  in  spring),  to  (2'/;,  M.)  La  Manouba  (rail,  station,  see 
p.  329;  tramway  No.  see  p.  330),  a group  of  decayed  Moorish 
country-houses  with  line  orange -gardens.  The  P'alois  de  la 
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Manonba  (now  cavalry-barracks)  was  once  the  countrv-seat  of 
mimv  JtlKrlms  "■ 

B^r.erta,  see  K.  54;  to  see  R.  C3;  to  /ripoH  L fl’ 6 1 

53.  Carthage. 

(•hie/^’ th-  ''for (£t^a J“'rnd 

Cl/  /rtf/e,  elose  to  the  shore,  is  connected  hv  a branch-line 

wa  1^’  fke  terminus  of  another  electric  tram 

way  running  from  the  Ave.  de  Paris  fPl  E St  at  T > a ■ 

vmo‘'.ric'r£  s,”“ 'St 

}i.cAc  ‘c.t  sir.i  v;s.tTi',,i::gt;s.'rt 

Eordj  cl-Djedid,  theatre,  and  museum),  Goletta,  Maxula-Rades  Cn  SCSI 

In  cool  weather,  especially  in  the  forenoon,  the  Wai.k  fron  irMarTa  viA 
.Sidi  Bou-bald  to  Uarthage  is  very  enjoyable.  ‘ 

tole/abk''d6f  0^  u'‘Tsi/  ^ff'  ^‘’7*  Carthage,  on  the  castle-hill. 

H de  2i/  D's  fr^?  Hn'f  PaviUon  Beau-S^tjour,  R.  .S, 

^Vij 

r,._  the  ruins  the  following  description  will  suffice. 


had  at  the  ^g^ri;;):  a fuh  Ja^^ 

‘-'‘■‘’■“‘“ge  >n  Cag,iat’f,  ^ook  ^lentioned  at 
lira^"  guides  and  beggars  are  very  importunate.  Native  vendors 

offer  spurious  antiquities  (cameos,  coins,  etc.),  ‘just  dug  up’  It  should 

be  noted  that  the  ruins  abound  in  awkward^a^ities  an7fiss.!res  7,1:1 

that,  in  summer  especially,  scorpions  lurk  under  the  loose  stones. 

The  ELtxTRit;  Tkamwav  (.sec  above)  to  Carthage  and  Marsa- 
I lage  runs  to  the  Harbour  (p.  333),  cros.se.s  its  X.  entrance  bv  an 
einbanknient,  and  follows  the  X.  hank  of  the  ship-canal  across  Lake 
Bahira  (comp.  p.  129),  skirting  the  passing-place  of  the  steamers. 
On  the  left  is  the  islet  of  Chikly  (p.  129). 

6 M.  A.rvet  tlu  13ac^  station  for  the  Goletta  steam-ferrv 
mentioned  at  p.  363.-7  31.  La  (-imdefte,  on  the  3V.  side  of  the 
little  town  of — 

Goletta,  or  La  Qouleite  (Hot.  de  la  Gare,  unpretending;  pop. 
5(»0(),  chiefly  .Sicilian  and  Maltese  fisher-folk),  the  former  little 
harbour  of  Tunis,  deserted  since  the  opening  of  the  ship-canal. 
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It  was  strongly  fortiiied  by  Kheireddin  (p.  221)  in  1534  and  trans- 
formed into  a great  naval  station,  but  was  soon  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  and  formed  the  base  whence  they  kept  Tunis  in  check 
(1535-74). 

On  the  island  between  the  ship-canal  and  the  two  narrow  inlets 
to  the  harbour  are  the  Ddr  el-Bey,  an  old  palace  of  the  beys,  and 
the  disused  J^Iarine  Arsenal  founded  by  Ahmed  Bey  (1837-55). 
On  the  shore,  beyond  the  old  harbour-mouth,  which  is  only  G'/a  ft- 
deep,  rises  the  Kasha,  now  barracks. 

From  Goletta  to  Maxnla-Rades,  seo  p.  .SOS. 

Between  old  Goletta  and  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage 
stretches  a tongue  of  land,  the  ancient  Taenia  or  Ligula,  between 
Lake  Bahira  and  the  open  sea,  where  bathing-places  abound;  M. 
La  Goidelfe  Neuve,  with  a long  row  of  humble  lodging-houses, 
chiefly  patronized  by  the  poorer  .lewish  families  from  Tunis;  8 M. 
Kluh'eddine,  where  the  old  palace  of  Khereddine,  once  the  all- 
powerful  minister  of  Bey  Mohammed  e.s-Saddok  (1859-82),  is  now 
a casino;  9 M.  Le  Krani,  another  favourite  Jewish  resort,  on  the 
small  Bale  dn  Krani. 

'I’he  next  station  is  M.)  Salambo,  a new  colony  of  villas 
named  after  Flaubert’s  novel ; near  it  is  tbe  ‘Lazaref,  an  old  palace 
of  the  beys’  harem,  on  the  shore,  between  the  two  ancient  harbours 
of  Carthage  (j).  345),  used  as  a cholera  hospital  in  1884  (now  bar- 
racks). 19  M.  Donar  ech-Choit,  on  the  E.  side  of  this  picturesque 
native  village  (comp.  p.  345). 

10'/4M.  Derm^che,  station  for  El-Khera'ib  (‘the  ruins’),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  once  the  market-place  of  Carthage  (p.  345),  on 
the  S.  side  nf  the  Kothou,  and  also  for  the  Palais  de  Dermeche, 
once  the  jjalace  of  the  minister  Mustapha  ben-lsmail,  and  now  the 
{iroperty  of  the  l)ey. 

10'/.2  M.  Carthage  (^hotels,  see  p.  343),  station  for  the  road 
to  the  castle-hill  and  abbey-hill  of  Carthage  (pp.  346,  349).  IIV4 
Ste.  j\[oni</ne,  between  the  convent  of  that  name  on  the  right  and 
Damons  el-Karita  (p.  349)  on  the  left. 

Passing  Brii/iieterie,  we  ascci\d  to  (13  M.)  SidI  Bon -Said 
(p.  351). 

13^/4  M.  ArrM  de  I' Archeveche,  for  the  archiepiseoi)al  ])alaee; 
Arret  de  la  Cornie.he,  the  last  halt.  IVo  then  descend  to  the  N.M’. 
to  (14‘/._,  M.)  La  Marsa-Plage  (p.  351). 


Carthage,  once  the  proud  queen  of  the  seas,  lay  10  M.  to  the 
K.  of  Tunis  on  a low  range  of  hills  culminating  in  Cape  Carthage 
(p.  351).  The  cape  was  originally  an  island,  but  was  probably 
united  with  the  mainlaml  by  the  deposits  of  the  Medjerda  before 
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the  foundation  of  the  city  (onnip.  p.  129).  The  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Lake  Bahira  on  the  S.  and  the  Sehkha  (<r-Riana  on  the  N., 
w’here  the  army  of  Re};ulus  was  annihilated  in  255  and  where 
Scipio  encamped  in  14(5,  was,  according  to  Polybius,  only  dOOd 
paces  (ca.  I'/j  M.)  wide,  but  is  now  3 M.  at  the  narrowest  part.  In 
the  middle  ages  Douar  ech-Chott  (p.  344;  ‘village  on  the  salt-lake') 
lay  on  Lake  Bahira.  Carthage  possessed  two  harbours.  The  outer 
or  commercial  harbour  lay  between  the  Baie  du  Kram  (p.  344)  and 
Bordj  el-l)jedid  (p.  350),  where  considerable  remains  of  its  quays 
are  preserved  for  a distance  of  nearly  a mile.  The  inner  or  naval 
harbour  (Kothon)  was  an  artilicial  inland  basin,  probably  on  the 
same  site  as  the  two  modern  lagoons,  with  a rectangular  entrance- 
basin  and  a circular  main  harbour.  On  an  islet  in  the  latter  lay 
the  naval  arsenal. 

Between  the  two  harbour.s  ran  the  triple  town-wall,  which  on  one 
side  extended  from  the  Bordj  el-l)jedid  to  the  plateau  between  the 
Odeoii  and  Damons  el-Karita  (p.  349),  and  on  the  other  side  en- 
closed the  castle-hill  (see  below)  on  the  S.  and  W.  sides.  The  market- 
place (p.  344),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  naval  harbour,  was  connected 
with  the  castle-hill  by  three  narrow  streets,  the  chief  scene  of 
contest  during  the  storming  by  Scipio.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  city- 
wall,  as  early  as  the  Punic  period,  lay  the  villa-suburb  of  Mef/ara 
or  Mof/alia  (now  La  Malga). 

History.  Carthage  was  fouinled  about  KSO  H.  C.  by  Pha'iiicians  from 
Tyre,  under  tlie  leadersliip,  aec.ording  to  tradition,  of  Dido,  adjacent  to 
Kaiiihe,  a colony  from  Sidon.  Under  the  name  of  KaH-hadaxhf  ('new 
town’)  it  extended  gradually  from  the  dale  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  Bordj 
el-Djedid  up  to  the  castle-hill.  Thanks  to  its  most  advantageous  site 
near  the  Sicilian  straits  and  on  the  sea-route  between  Egypt  and  Spain, 
and  to  its  proximity  to  the  valleys  of  the  .Medjenla  and  the  Oued  Miliane 
(p.  .S6.S),  the  richest  in  the  land,  it  soon  surp.iHsed  Utica  (p.  S.’).'!)  and  the 
smaller  Phoenician  seaports  in  wealth  and  power.  From  the  6th  cent, 
onwards  Carthaginian  tleets  contended  with  tlie  (Ireeks  and  with  the 
Etruscans,  from  whom  they  wrested  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  ^V.  Mediterranean,  and  in  l«U  their  army  of  mercenaries,  in 
alliance  with  Xerxes,  even  attacked  the  (Ireeks  of  Sicily.  After  a great 
struggle  of  more  than  two  centuries  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  during 
which  Agathocles  (p.  16:1)  carried  the  war  into  his  enemies’  country 
(:U0-.'I07),  the  intervention  of  Rome  led  to  the  three  Punic  wars  (261-211. 
218-201,  and  149-146),  to  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  after  a heroic  resistance,  by 
Scipio  in  146B.(j.  On  its  ruins,  in  122,  C.  Oracchus  attempted  to  found 
a Roman  colony,  hut  it  was  not  till  the  year  14  that  the  far-seeing  policy 
of  Cffisar  led  to  the  linn  establishment  of  the  CoUwin  Julia  Vaiihagn. 
Tlie  despatch  by  Augustus  of  a colony  of  veterans  ami  the  erection 
of  the  city  into  the  capital  of  the  province  in  place  of  Utica  (29B.C.) 
paved  the  way  for  the  renewed  glory  of  Carthage,  which  soon  became  the 
greatest  Mediterranean  seaport  next  to  Alexandria  and  the  third-greatest 
city  in  the  Roman  empire.  Far  and  wide  its  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  were  famous.  Passionate  champions  of  Christianity,  like  ler- 
tullian  (160  to  about  245),  founder  of  the  sect  called  after  him,  and  Cyp- 
rian (d.  258),  who  protested  against  the  claim  of  Rome  to  precedence  in 
the  church,  were  residents  in  Carthage,  the  chief  bishopric  in  N.  Africa. 
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In  numerous  councils  (I'ruiu  :-i93  onwards)  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  here  discussed  and  settled,  and  at  the  synod  of  the  Gargi- 
lian  Thermae  in  411  St.  Augustine  with  fiery  eloquence  combated  the 
doctrines  of  the  Donatists  (p.  322)  and  the  Tertulliauists. 

Genseric  (p.  322)  converted  the  old  palace  of  the  proconsuls  into 
his  royal  residence  and  made  Carthage  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire, 
and  a little  later  tlie  city  became  the  residence  of  the  Byzantine  gover- 
nors. After  Hassan  ibn  en-N6man  (p.  322)  had  destroyed  the  city  in  (;9«. 
almost  as  completely  as  Scipio  had  done,  and  after  he  had  even  caused 
the  harbours  to  be  filled  iij) , the  ruins  were  used  for  centuries  as  a 
quarry  for  the  building  of  Kairwan  (p.  372),  Tunis,  Goletta,  and  the  small 
towns  around,  while  many  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  columns  were 
carried  off  by  the  Moors  to  Cordova  and  by  the  Italians  to  Palermo, 
Amalfi,  Pisa,  and  Genoa.  The  attempts  of  the  Hafsides  (p.  323)  to  resus- 
citate Carthage  met  with  little  success.  To  that  dynasty  belonged  El- 
Mostanser-Billah,  against  whom  Louis  IX.,  the  Saint,  directed  his  last 
crusade.  It  was  on  the  castle-hill  of  Carthage  that  Louis  died  of  the 
plague  in  1270,  and  it  was  from  Carthage  that  Emp.  Chafles  V.  led  his 
expedition  against  Tunis  in  l.'i.S.'i.  Modern  builders  have  again  been  busy, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ancient  ruins,  since  the  time  of  Card.  Lavigerie  (1825-92), 
who  made  the  Missions  d’Afrique  (see  below)  the  centre  of  the  catholic 
missions  in  N.  Africa  and  succeeded  in  1881  in  obtaining  the  restoration 
of  the  old  archbishopric. 

After  all  this  endless  havoc,  and  owing  to  constant  alterations  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  trace  the  plan  either  of  fhe  Punic 
or  of  the  Roman  Carthage,  which  seems  1o  have  been  laid  out  in  chess- 
board fashion.  Yet  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  wealth  of  historical 
memories  amply  compensates  for  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ruins.  The 
valuable  yield  of  recent  excavations  is  now  preserved  in  the  Musee  La- 
vigerie (see  below),  in  the  Bardo  Museum  (p.  .340),  and  in  the  Louvre. 

Tlie  Byrsa  (194  ft.),  the  ancient  castle-hill  of  Carfhage,  660 
yds.  from  tlie  sea,  was  the  site  in  the  Runic  period  of  a temple  of 
Eshnuin,  and  in  the  Roman  period  of  a temple  of  AEsculapius  and 
of  life  palace  of  the  proconsul.  It  is  now  called  the  Colline.  de 
St.  Louis  dc  Carthage  and  is  occupied  by  the  chajiel  of  .St.  Louis, 
the  seminary,  and  the  archiepiscopal  cathedral.  The  terrace  on  the 
side  next  the  sea,  adjoining  the  Hotel  St.  Louis  de  Carthage  (p.  343), 
commands  a delightful  *VieAv  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis  and  the  site  of 
ancient  Carthage. 

'Ihe  Grand  S^.minaire.  de  Carthage,  founded  in  IHTf)  by  Card. 
Lavigerie  as  a mission-house  and  seminary  for  tlie  IWes  Mission- 
naircs  d’Afrique  (commonly  called  IVres  Blancs  from  their  white 
semi-Arab  garb),  contains  the  *Miis6e  Lavigei’ie,  dating  from 
187.'),  wlicre  the  yield  of  the  excavations  made  by  Rere  Delattre, 
the  learned  principal  of  the  seminary,  is  preserved.  Adm.  on 
Mon.,  Thurs.,  Erid.,  and  Sat.,  2 to  b.Bt);  on  Sun.  and  holidays  2-3 
and  4 to  r).30;  probably  also  before  11 , and  on  other  afternoons, 
on  application  (closed  in  Holy  Week  after  Wed.).  Visitors  make  a 
donation  to  the  olfertory-box.  No  catalogue. 

In  the  Skjiinaky  Gauokn,  below  tlio  small  Ohopetle  de  St.  Louis, 
built  in  1845  to  the  memory  of  King  Louis  the  Saint  (see  above),  are 
preserved  eight  barrel -vaults , with  semicircular  niches,  relics  of  some 
ancient  edifice  of  unknown  character.  On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  chapel 
is  a large  Homan  sarcophagus  in  marble.  Around  it  are  placed  numerous 
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cinerary  urns  I,,  the  Kroun.ls  lie  fragments  of  ancient  huil.liuL^s 
mint!  S”s!![p'?.!r:;‘'‘'‘^  i-riptions,  ^ni'^r^" 

. Coi.oNNADK  of  the  seminary  is  adorned  with  three  colossal  ti>Mires 

''‘®  proconsul  Q.  Aurelius  Svm- 
machus  (.!(.i-5),  one  of  the  last  eham]iion8  of  expiring  paganism  - The 
Vestikulk  ronfains  two  sadly  mutilated  earlv-Christiaii  reliefs  the  Vn 

el-KSa'fp  " pn'  ^ WJ'’  "f  f'c  Magi,  fron,  Damous 

eiKarita  (p.  d I o the  left,  in  the  Sai.i.e  de  i,a  CnnisAiiE,  are  Punic 

iioman,  and  early-t  hnstian  inscriptions.—  On  the  right  is  the ’ 

Punic  Room,  containing  the  most  valuahle  collection,  almost  ex- 
(lus^ely  from  I unic  rock-tomhs  (8th-2nd  cent.  U.C.),  unrivalled  except 
in  the  museum  of  Iviza.  In  the  1st  Case  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are 
Kgvptiaii  scarabs  and  amulets,  trinkets  (some  Egyptian),  and  weights. 
2iid  Case:  lamps  and  vases  in  clay,  gold  trinkets,  lieantiful  Oreek  ivorv 
!!t' fm.ml"-*"*  » eo'I'less),  ail  Etruscan  inscription  (the  onlv  one 

jet  found  in  Africa),  Egyptian  signet-rings,  etc.  3rd  Case:  necklaces 
composed  of  amulets,  glass  amulets  with  faces  of  iridescent  glass,  go^d 
^ pnitraved  hgures.  fragments  of  painted  ostrich  ■ eigs, 

i CrLj*  resembling  the  Tanagra  figurines 

a Greek  work,  dth  Case:  bronze  mirrors  and  ‘little  axes’  or  razors,  pro- 
/'•  f'e  wall-presses,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Piniic 
vases  and  terracotta  masks,  iron  and  bronze  weapons.  Hy  the  left  sidc- 

an d UH  in  the  Kgv’jitian  and  Cyprian  stvle.  Corinthian 

and  Attic  vases,  an  Etruscan  vase  (toilet  scene),  two  bronze  jugs  with 
i'nndles.  lly  the  back-wall  are  terracottas.  At  the  end 
u ^ snle-^all,  in  the  wiiulow-niche,  ciiu'rary  iirn  of  the  priost 

Haalchelek,  also  that  of  another  priest  with  a beautiful  relief  of  the 
deceased,  lly  the  last  window  but  one,  on  the  right  side,  are  five  cinerary 
riis,  in  front  of  them  stands  a sarcophagus  with  two  skeletons,  'rtien. 

r*!!  I i"'®  nnthropoid  *Sareophagi  in  the  Greek  stvle 

(end  ot  1th  cent.  H.C.)j  tw'o  bearded  priests  in  the  attitude  of  nraver  (one 
of  them  a cast);  a priestess,  with  remarkably  well-preserved  painting, 
holding  a dove  and  a sitiila.  i i-i 

Lastly  we  •-■nter  the  Ro.man-Chkistian  Roo.m  from  the  garden,  llv 
the  end-wall  on  the  left  are  early-Christian  mosaics  and  lamps.  Hv  the 
t.ack-wall,  Roman  mosaics  (incl.  Autumn  and  AVintcr);  marble  sculptures 
(Ceres,  bust  of  Apollo,  etc.).  Ry  the  right  end-wall  are  Roman  terra- 
cottas, ♦Lamps  with  figure-compositions,  and  three  reliefs  in  stucco  from 
the  to  nib  of  a ladj-  of  rank.  Ry  the  entrance-wall,  Roman  and  Ryzantine 
weights.  1 he  1st  Case  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contains  earlv-Christian 
relics  from  the  abhcy-hill  (p.  HIO),  mostly  of  the  Vandal  period.  2nd  Case: 

lump  and  the  clay  statuette  of  an  oigan-player  (upper  part  broken 
otf).  Srd  (.ase:  Roman  bronzes  and  glasses;  rolbs  of  lead  inscribed  with 
curses,  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  Ofliciales  (p.  .118);  Ryzantine  and 
mediaeval  coins,  -ith  Case:  coins  of  the  Phcrnician  down  to  the  Rvzantine 
periods. 

I lie  Cathedral  ( Pniiialift/r  de  S!f.  (^i/prieii  el  de  St.  fjotiis).  a 
liiisilica  with  niivcaiid  two  aisles,  hiiiltin  1884-90  h\  Abbe  Pourpiel . 
in  the  Byzaiitiiie-Monrish  style,  contains  (in  the  choir)  the  archi- 
cpiscopal  throne  and  the  tonih  of  Card.  Lavi;rcrie  (p.  840).  Over 
the  high-altar  is  the  valnalilo  reliquary  of  St.  Louis,  executed  hy 
-■irmand  t'aillat,  a gold.sniith  of  Lyons.  Adni.  from  .')  to  ILL")  and 
12.80  to  5.80  (in  surniner  (5.45). 

'I’lie  liiiH'stone  blocks  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  cathi'dral,  near  the 
small  eucalyptus  grove,  are  i-eniains  of  the  stylobate  of  a J/mnati 
Temple.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  obtain  a good  survey  of 
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the  site  of  the  uncient  naval  harbour  (]>.  ilAo)  and  of  the  Jtonian 
circus  (see  below).  The  view  of  Lake  Bahira  is  charming  at  sunset. 

Between  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  the  road  descending  to  Douar 
ech-Chott  ({).  344)  P^re  Delattre’s  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
a number  of  buildings  a thousand  years  apart  in  date.  Above,  on 
the  margin  of  the  hill,  is  an  interesting  Punic  Neci'OiioUs  with 
rock-tombs;  lower  down  are  remains  of  the  Town  IPffZ/s,  hastily 
restored  under  Theodosius  II.  (]).  bAl)  in  424,  and  traces  of  the 
lionian  Hoad  leading  to  the  harbour;  then  Punic  tombs  again,  and 
below  them  the  foundations  oi  a.  Byzantine  Dwell! ny  House  (a  room 
here  contains  early-Moorish  tombs). 

Below  tlic  S.  angle  of  the  casfle-liill  we  come  upon  ancient  fortitieations. 
Farther  down  is  a wall  or  hnttress  eoinposed  of  thousands  of  early-Roiuan 
earthenware  ainphorai;  also  a roek-hewn  Chapel  (key  at  the  Seminary) 
with  remains  of  wall-paintings  (saint  bestowing  a blessing)  in  the  style 
of  the  catacomb  frescoes. 

Time  permitting,  we  follow  the  Sidi-Daoud  road  to  the  N.W. 
from  the  castle-hill,  cross  the  Golctta  and  Jja  Marsa  highroad,  and 
reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  Koman  Ampliitheatre,  which  has  been  broken 
up  only  since  the  Kith  cent.,  and  which  Edrisi,  the  geogra])lier 
(1154),  has  described  as  one  of  almost  matchless  si)le]idour.  All 
that  is  left  of  it  consists  of  a few  remains  of  substructures  deeply 
imbedded  in  rubbish,  several  underground  j)assages.  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena  (where  a chajicl  with  a cross  recalls  the  martyrs 
I’crpetna  and  Fclicitas,  p.  350)  three  underground  chambers,  jirob- 
ably  for  the  machinery  used  in  theatrical  i)erformanccs. 

To  the  S..  not  far  from  Douar  ech-Chott  (j).  311),  are  a few  vestiges 
of  the  Roman  Circus.  It  measured  770  by  110  yds.;  the  Sjiina,  or  partition 
round  which  the,  racing  eliariota  passed,  was  380  yds.  long. 

Scarcely  a hundred  paces  to  thcN.lV.  of  the  amjdiitheatre,  near  a 
farm-building,  is  a Burial  Ground  of  the  Offciales  (lst-2n(l  cent.), 
the  imperial  freedmen  and  slaves  employed  in  tlie  proconsuPs  ofliice 
(tabularium).  — Beyond  tlie  ami)hitheatre  tlie  road  passes  a second 
Burial  Ground  oi  the  same  kind  on  the  right  and  tlie  foundations 
of  the  Villa  of  Scorj^ianus  (identitied  by  the  inscription  ‘Scor- 
pianus  in  adamatu’)  on  the  left. 

To  the  W.  of  tlie  highroad,  12  min.  from  the  castle-liill,  lii's 
the  dirty  village  of  La  Malga  (82  ft.),  which  swarms  with  begging 
children.  (In  the  N.E.  side  of  the  village  are  scanty  ruins  of  Roman 
Thermae.  Tlic  (^istkuns  in  the  middle  of  the  villagi',  15  (origin- 
ally 24)  barrel-vaults  now  in  a very  ruinous  condition  and  partlv 
used  by  the  natives  as  dwellings  or  stables,  once  formed  the  child 
reservoir  fed  by  the  Homan  AijneduH  (])i).  32!),  353,  358),  begun 
under  Hadrian  in  117,  but  not  completed  till  K)3.  The  whole  citv 
was  supplied  thence  by  means  of  leaden  pipes. 

A Jionian  Road  leads  almost,  in  a straight  line  from  La  Malga.  to  the 
N.E.,  close  past  Damous  el-Karita  (p.  .310)  and  past  the  Basilica  Maiorum 
(p.  SoO),  to  the  Arret  dc  la  Briiiueterie  (]>.  .311). 
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From  La  Malga  we  follow  the  road  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  Croix  <le 
St.  Cyprien,  a memorial  of  the  famous  bishop  (pp.  345,  346),  along 
the  course  of  the  old  ‘Conduit  Souterrain’,  to  the  Abbey  Hill 
(171  ft.),  often  groundlessly  called  Colline  deJunon,  rising  to  the 
N'.E.  of  the  castle-liill.  Here  are  situated  the  Mov(i.dere  du  Carmel. 
a Carmelite  nunnery,  and  the  Petit  Semi/iaire,  the  original  mission- 
house  of  the  White  Fathers,  now  an  orphanage  presided  over  by 
the  Seeurs  Missionnaires  d’Afrique,  a sisterhood  also  instituted 
by  Card.  Lavigerie.  On  the  road-side,  between  these  buildings, 
remains  of  Homan  Hoimen  and  Cialerim  have  been  exeavateri. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Odeoii  Plateau  (181  ft.),  the  N.E.  con- 
tinuation of  the  abbey-hill,  near  the  bridge  of  the  eleetric  tramway, 
and  3 min.  to  the  left  hf  the  upper  Carthage  and  Sidi  Hou-SaYd  road 
(p.  350),  are  relics  of  the  Roman  Theatre,  including  several  rows 
of  the  seats  of  the  eavea  (|).  293)  and  parts  of  the  stage-building. 
.\fter  the  partial  restoration  of  the  theatre  a grand  performance 
took  place  here  in  1908  and  similar  representations  will  be  oc- 
casionally repeated. — .A  few  paees  to  the  S.W.  of  the  stage  we 
come  to  the  foundations  of  a small  Roman  Temple  Circnlaire.  To 
the  N.E.  of  tlio  theatre,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  plateau,  are  the 
more  considerable  remains  of  Homan  Honnes,  but  thesi*  have  re- 
cently been  threatened  with  demolition. 

On  the  plat<>au  itself,  about  a hundred  jtaces  above  the  theatre, 
in  the  midst  of  a Pvnic  Xecrojmlis  (3rd  cent.  R.C.),  are  relics  of 
pavement  and  several  underground  passages  marking  the  site  of 
the  Odeon,  a roofed  theatre  (theatrum  tectum)  for  concerts,  built 
under  the  proconsul  Vigellius  Saturninus  (about  212  A.D.).  Roth 
the  theatre  and  the  odeon  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals  in  439. 

Outside  the  old  town-wall  (p.  345),  about  135  yds.  to  the  N.  of 
the  Odeon,  and  3 min.  to  the  W.  of  station  >Ste.  Monique  (p.  344), 
lies  an  extensive  early-Christian  cemetery,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lie  the  ruins  of  Damous  el-Karita  (domus  caritatis?),  a great 
basilica.  This  church,  71  by  49  yds.,  was  built  at  ditf'erent  ])eriods. 
The  oldest  basilica  with  its  ten  aisles  (4th  cent.)  was  orimitated  to 
the  S.E.,  and  the  second,  with  eight  aisles,  ])robably  of  the  \andal 
period,  was  turned  towards  the  S.W.  A third  building,  again  with 
ten  aisles,  evidenced  by  its  reduced  size  the  d(?cline  of  (Carthage  in 
the  Byzantine  period,  as  it  consisted  only  of  the  old  transei)t  con- 
verted into  a nave  and  of  the  fonrN.W.  aisles  of  the  second  basilica. 
Within  the  oldest  nave,  in  the  axis  of  the  first  choir-recess,  a new 
apse  was  erected.  The  T-shaped  building  thus  resulting,  with  its 
very  short  and  many-aisled  body,  seems  to  have  been  the  model  on 
which  Hassan  ibn  cn-N6man  built  the  Kairwan  mosque,  as  well  as 
the  source  of  much  of  its  material  (comp.  pp.  374,  376). 
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Adjoining  the  basilica  on  the  N.E.  is  a vast  semicircular  Atnum, 
(see  p.  316),  belonging  to  one  of  the  two  earlier  clinrches,  with 
remains  of  the  fountain  of  purification  and  of  a trefoil-shaped 
memorial-chapel  (comp.  p.  317)  built  into  the  colonnade.  On  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  basilica  lie  the  foundations  of  a Baptisteri/  with 
an  octagonal  font. 

On  the  outskirts  of  a small  olive-grove,  reached  either  across  the 
fields  from  Damous  el-Karita  (in  8 min.)  or  to  the  W.  from  the  Arret 
de  la  Briqueterie  (2  min. ; p.  34,1).  is  the  Basilica  Maiorum,  excavated 
in  1907.  In  the  Vandal  period  this  was  the  church  of  the  Arian  bishop. 
In  the  Confessio  (10‘/a  hy  IOV4  ft0>  according  to  an  inscription,  the  mar- 
tyrs Perpetua  and  Felicitas  (d.  203;  see  .also  below  and  p.  348)  were 
buried.  In  the  contiguous  early-C'hristian  cemetery  bishops’  tombs  and  a 
cistern  have  been  discovered. 

We  conclude  our  visit  with  a glance  at  the  ruins  in  the  Plain 
by  the  sea. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Odeon  plateau,  between  the  two  roads  to 
Sidi  Bou-SaYd,  extends  a large  Punic  Necropolis  (Necropole  de 
Dou'imes),  containing  many  rock-tombs  of  tlie  7-5th  centuries. 
Near  it  are  remains  of  Panic  Potter;/  Kilm  and  tlie  foundations 
of  the  Basilica  of  Dermeche,  a Byzantine  churcli  with  double 
aisles  and  traces  of  a baptistery  with  its  octagonal  font.  A few 
paces  to  the  N.  we  come  to  a Roman  Cistern,  85  ft.  deep,  and 
vestiges  of  an  Early  Christian  Monastery  (St.  Stephen’s?). 

Close  by  are  the  ^Cisterns  of  Bordj  el-Djedid,  on  a side- 
branch  of  the  lower  road,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  city  after  those 
of  La  Malga,  whence  they  were  supplied.  They  were  restored  in 
1887  and  utilized  for  the  new  waterworks  of  Tunis  (p.  339).  Tlie 
building,  once  dreaded  by  the  natives  as  the  ‘devil’s  cavern’  (Hon- 
ames  ecIi-Chiatinn) , forms  a rectangle  of  147  by  44  yds.,  with 
seventeen  parallel  barrel-vaults  of  33  by  8 yds.,  two  filtering  basins, 
and  broad  side-passages  (keeper  ’/«  fr.). 

Close  to  the  sea,  a little  to  the  S.E.,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
harbour  of  Kambe  (]i.  345),  lie  the  shapeless  ruins  of  the  Thermes 
d’ Antonin,  or  Baths  of  Dermeche,  re-erected  under  Antoninus 
Pius  about  145,  once  perhaps  the  largest  at  Carthage. 

Between  the  baths  and  the  ruinous  Turkish  iori  Bordj  el-Djedid 
(49  ft.)  lie  the  foundations  of  the  superb  Roman  Stairs  (Escalier 
Monumental)  which  once  ascended  from  the  ipiay  to  the  Platea 
Nova,  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Roman  Carthage.  Their  marble 
blocks  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  in  1884. 

An  uiulci'groiiiul  Homan  building,  with  a flight  of  twenty-five  steps, 
to  the  N.B.  of  the  Bordj  el-Djedid,  formerly  called  I’anuin  Cereris,  but 
now  termed  Career  Ca.<<tre7}sis,  is  said  to  ‘have  been  the  lu-ison  of  the 
martyrs  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  (see  above),  — Near  it  is  a Roman  Tower 
resembling  a bastion,  half  in  the  sea. 

On  the  new  road  from  Bordj  el-Djedid  to  station  Ste.  Monique  (p.  344) 
is  the  ‘Kabba  Rent  el-Re  \ a number  of  underground  chambers  of  unknown 
object,  formerly  called  ‘Baths  of  Dido’. 
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A picturesque  ruck-path  skirting  the  abrupt  coast,  besides  the 
two  loads  named  on  p.  350,  leads  from  Carthage  to  Sidi  Bou-Said 
about  2 /4  M.  from  the  Byrsa.  This  wealthy  and  highly  picturesque 
village,  almost  entirely  Mohammedan,  with  the  bey’s  suinicr  resid- 
ence, a line  beach  for  bathing,  and  the  shrine  of  the  local  saint 
(much  frequented  on  Fridays),  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  CW  Varthcine 
or  tartagena  (423  ft. ; Arabic  Rds  Sluyuia),  which  has  kept  its 
I unic  name  throughout  the  ages.  From  the  entrance  to  tlie  village 
(station  and  cab-stand)  we  ascend  straight  to  a small  square  with 
several  Arab  cafes,  then  by  a path  in  steps  to  the  left,  again  to  the 
left  and  lastly  to  the  right,  to  the  round  lighthouse  (P/iare: 

1-  ''’G  enjoy  an  e.\quisitc  *View,  which  is 

niest  by  morning  light,  of  the  site  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of  the 
bay  stretching  to  Cape  Farina  (p.  129),  and  Lake  Bahira  with  its 
inonntaiu  background. 

From  the  lighthouse  a beautiful  ].ath  leads  past  the  /Wtc 
Uphqw  and  behind  the  vineyards  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
to  he  .yret  de  la  Corniche  (p.  344)  and  ('/^  hr.)  La  Marsa  (H6t! 
de  la  Kegencc),  a village  in  the  fertile  plain  between  Cape  Carthage 
and  Jcbel  Khaoui  (see  below),  with  nianv  country-houses  and  a 
bathing  beach  (dangerous  currents).  About  lialfway  between  the  two 
stations  (p.  343)  is  the  Palai-s  du  Bey,  where  the  present  prince 
ip.  323)  usually  resides.  (Adin.  to  the  stables  onlv,  containinir  the 
.stale-carriages;  fee  1 fr.) 

l o the  N.V\’.  of  La  Marsa  exteinls  Jebel  Khaoiii  or  Kraoui  (315  ft.- 
ascent  from  La  Marsa  and  back  via  Kamnrt  ca.  2V-i  hrs.).  On  the  top  and 
the  N.  slope  are  many  rock -tombs,  remains  of  the  Jetcisk  Xecropolis  of 
Roman  Carthage,  line  view,  to  the  S.  to  Tunis,  and  to  the  N.W.  over 
the  hebk'ha  er-Riana  to  the  Medjerda  delta  as  far  as  Utica  (p  353)  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  reddish  Cape  Kamart,  lies  the  picturesuuc 
I'alm-girt  village  of  Kamart,  with  the  ruined  JBordJ  lien-A'ied.  * ’ 


54.  From  Tunis  to  Bizerta. 

hi  M.  Railway.  Express  on  Wed.  only  (back  on  Sat.),  correspondinir 
with  the  steamers  of  the  Comp.  (fen.  Transatlantique  (R.  2i),  in  gi/ 
ordinary  trains  in  hrs.  (11  fr.,  8 fr.  35,  5 fr.  90  c.).  — The  Hmn  Road 

(ST’/g  M.)  is  recommended  in  the  cool_8eason  only,  as  the  Medjerda  flats 
are  malarious. 

From  Tunis  to  (15  M.)  DJede'ida,  see  p.  329.  The  train  diver- 
ges here  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Algeria. 

19  M.  Chaouat;  24  AI.  Bidi-Athman,  near  the  Garaa  Mab- 
ivuha,  backed  by  the  oU'shoots  oi  Jebel  Kechbata  (p.  354l  AVe  then 
run  through  hiliy  country,  to  the  AV.,  to  (31  Al.)  Ain-Rhelal. 

4072  Af.  Mateur  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Hot.  de  France,  etc.; 
pop.  5000,  incl.  1600  Italians),  a small  town  nearly  1 M.  from  the 
station,  lies  pleasantly  on  a hill  beyond  the  influx  of  the  Oned 
Tine  into  the  Oaed  Jernine  or  Jouniine,  and  is  still  enclosed  bv 

Bakokkek’s  Mediterranean.  .i-j 
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its  old  walls,  biiill  partly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Itoinan  Ojrijidmu 
Matarense.  It  is  the  corn  and  cattle  market  for  the  fertile  Plaines 
(le  Mateur,  which  w^ere  densely  peopled  in  ancient  times,  and  for 
the  Berber  tribes  of  the  Bejaoua.  and  Mogod  Mts. 

A railway  runs  from  Mateur  via  (17  M.)  Jefita,  in  the  Nefza  Mts.,  to 
Djebel-Ahiod  (p.  328),  whence  it  is  being  extended  to  Taharca  (p.  327). — 
Another  line  connects  Mateur  with  Beja  ,p.  328). 

The  train  crosses  the  plain,  to  the  N.,  towards  the  Goroet 
Jchkeid  or  Achkel,  the  Sisara  Laens  of  the  ancients,  a freshwater- 
lake  abounding  in  fish,  but  very  shallow  and  rajiidly  filling  uji. 
On  the  S.  side  is  a marshy  tract  where  within  the  last  few  decades 
a large  herd  of  half-wild  Italian  buffaloes  has  sprung  up.  Above 
it  towers  Jebcl  Ichkeul  (1667  ft.),  noted  for  its  marble,  the  chief 
landmark  of  the  bay  of  Bizerta. 

,50  M.  Oued-Tlndja  (Hot.  de  la  Oare)  lies  on  the  strip  of  land, 
barely  2 AL  broad,  between  Lake  lehkcul  and  the  Lac  de  Bizerte 
(ArabiefTrtroW  Tindja).  Thelatler,the  ancient  Laens  Hipponensis, 
ca.  60,000  acres  in  area  and  40  ft.  deep  at  places,  is  now  the  chief 
French  naval  harbour  on  the  Alediterranean  next  to  Toulon. 

A strategic  railway  and  a road  (omu.  20  c.)  lead  to  the  E.  from  Oiied- 
Tindja  to  (2  M.)  Perry ville  (Hot.  de  I’Amirautd;  Hot.  de  rArsenal;  pop. 
.'1000,'  largely  Italian  doek-lahourers),  the  youngest  town  in  Tunisia,  named 
after  .Tules  Ferry  (p.  33.3),  and  to  M.)  the  small  bay  of  Sidi- Abdallah, 
oil  which,  iU/a  Af.  from  the  open  sea,  a Naval  Arsenal,  with  five  large 
dry-docks,  was  built  in  3809-1908. 

The  train  crosses  the  Oned  Tindja,  the  sinuous  etlluent  of 
Lake  lehkcul,  and  rounds  the  marshy  AV.  bank  of  Lake  Bizerta. 
55'/a  Af.  Sidi- Ahmed , opposite  PJezira  el-Kebira,  the  largest 
island  in  the  lake. 

59  Af.  La  Pecherie,  on  the  Goulet,  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea  to 
the  N.,  which,  with  the  new  harboui--eanal  (p.  653),  connects  the 
dockyard  with  the  open  sea.  On  the  small  Bale  Poniy,  now  used 
as  a torpedo-boat  station,  rise  the  Arsenal  de  la  Defense- ]\fohile 
and  the  handsome  Amiranti}. 

A road  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  station  through  olive-woods  to  ('/a  At.) 
the  Barrage  des  Pdcheries,  two  fish-dams  about  1000  yds.  long,  ad- 
joining the  S.W.  end  of  the  (xonlct  (here  55  yds.  across),  where  the  fish 
descending  from  the  lakes  to  spawn  in  the  sea  arc  caught  in  great  numbers. 
3’he  yield,  a few  years  ago  ea.  580  tons,  but  now  much  reduced,  is  sent 
to  Tunis  and  Marseilles. 

AVe  jiass  the  Bale  de  Sehra,  the  inner  harbour  of  Bizerta,  as 
yet  little,  used,  aud  the  Artillery  Arsenal,  intersect  the  new  8. 
wall  of  the,  town  and  the  garden-suburb  of  Bijonrille.  and  reach 
the  station  of  (61  Af.)  Bizerta,  on  the  harbour-canal. 

Bizerta,  — BfiUtan/  Brsfdiiraiil . ■ IloTia.s  (comp.  j).  321).  *Oraiid- 
lldtel,  Place  d’Europe,  in  an  open  site  near  the  station,  B.  3-0.  11.  i dej, 
3,  I),  a'/'j.  pens.  10-12,  omn.  i/.^  fr. : Hot.  de  la  Baix.  Hot.  de  Franee,  etc 
Cah.  Drive  30,  for  3 pers.  .10.  with  pair  50  c. ; hour  l-D/,,  or  li  V2  fr.  ; 
day  (fi  hrs.)  1,  5,  or  7 fr. ; whole  day  (12  hrs.)  0,  7,  12,  or  11  fr. 

llitiTisu  ViCK-Coxsi-T,,  llov.  T.  liourke,  Hue  de  Provence. 
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AoOO  arc  Afoslems,  ;)100  Italians  ami  Maltose),  a town  stronirlv 
trarnsoncfl  with  7000  men,  the  ancient  Ilipjyo  Dian-fn/im  (Zary- 
fus)  wns  one  of  the  earliest  IMumieian  settlements  on  the  'I'unisian 
coast.  U lies  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ba,/  of  Bheii a,  between  a 
ran<re  ol  lulls  on  the  X.W.,  enlminating  in  Jehel  KeJrir  (900  ft.). 
.•I ml  a strip  of  land  (once  honmling  the  RizertaLake,  and  alsoforti- 
lied),  to  the  iS.E.,  heyond  the  harhonr-canal. 


^ The  old  t()wn,  to  which  many  Moors  flocked  after  the  fall  of 
t.ranada  (p.  To),  and  which  was  occupied  for  a short  time  hv 
( harles  \.  on  his  way  hack  from  Tunis  in  ir)3.5  (p  ;}2;i)  and  was 
to  a great  extent  destroyed  hy  a A'enetian  fleet  in  178.'),  rises  on 
the  hill-side  between  the  ruined  Kanba  and  the.  Fort  (V Kanaqne 
both  originally  built  by  the  Sjianiards.  The  Old  ffarbovr,  unim- 
portant in  ancient  times,  became  in  the  Kith  cent,  a favourite  haunt 
ot  pirates,  but  is  now  used  by  fishing-boats  only.  Of  the  Old 
llarbour  Canal,  eomjiletely  choked  up  with  the  mml  of  eenfiiries 
the  month  alone  now  exists.  The  new  town,  with  its  hiisv  market 
(I’lies.  and  Thurs.),  is  still  in  embryo. 

1 he  Ai:ant -Port,  21;)  acres  in  area,  constructed  by  the  Com- 
pagnic  dll  I>ort  de  Rizerte  in  1890-;'),  is  sheltered  by  two  jiiers  the 
.Fet^c  dll  Nord  (l.'{;}7  yds.  long)  and  the  .Tet(?.e  du  Sud  (1041  )ds.). 
and  by  a new  mole  or  breakwater  (G7()  yds.).  The  oominerciiil' 
harbour  consists  ol  the  JWm  Harbour  Canal.  1 long.  2G;}  vds. 
broad,  and  HR  ft.  deeji,  the  entrance  to  the  Ooiilet  (p.  ;{;')2).  and  also 
• d'  the  Raie  de  Sebra  (p.  ;{.-)2).  Two  steam-ferries  (bacs  a vapenr; 
passage  free)  cross  to  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  canal,  where  there  are 
large  coal-stores  near  the  village  of  Zarzonna. 


ihe  Ilion  Roai.  FiiOM  Tims  to  (37‘/a  M.)  Rizk.hta  (livorges  to  the  N 
hetween  the  Hanlo  (p.  ;{:{•))  and  Kassar-SalM  (p.  .3.12),  from  the  road  connect- 
ing  rehourha  with  Aledjez  el-Hah  (p.  .128),  intersects  the  Roman  *A(iueduct 
of  tarthafre  (p.  .1181.  which  was  here  restored  in  the  ir.th  cent.,  and  ascends 
tliroiiffli  olive-woo.ls  to  the  saddle  (ZW)  ft.)  hetween  the  hills  of  Ariaiin 
(p.  338).  on  Ihe  right,  and  Jehel  Ahmar  (lOtU)  ft.),  on  the  left. 

1(»  .M.  I.a  Srhfila  lies  on  the  .8.  edge  of  the  marshy  .Medjerda  delta 
(p.  12!i),  now  called  Sehohi.  ](>  M.  Fondonk'  el-Kontrint,  a caravanserai 
on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe  .Medjerda.  near  the  old  seven-arched  bridge. 

.Inst  beyond  (inV-j-M.)  Oneil  Cfiercliara  a road  branches  off.  to  the  N 10 
l>ast  the  spurs  of  Jehel  Afenzel  Roul  o’) II  ft.),  once  a cape,  to  (2  At.)  the 
ruins  of  Utica,  the  earliest  I’lueiiician  .settlement  in  this  region.  Reforo 
the  rise  of  (.'arthage  it  was  the  richest  trading  town  in  ilarhary.  and  from 
M6  to  2‘.t  Ji.e.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  jirovince  of  Africa  and  seat  of 
the  Roman  proconsul.  It  was  here  that  the  younger  Cato  coiiimitted  suicide 
(•Jt)  H.C.)  on  the  overthrow  of  Ponipey’s  ])’arty  in  thi‘  civil  war  against 
Caesar.  'J’he  harbour,  entirely  silteil  up  since  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent, 
lay  between  the  cajie  and  a sinall  island  off  the  coast.  The  sea  is  now 
o'/z  M.,  ami  the  mouth  of  the  .Medjerda.  near  the  I’orto-Farina  lagoon 
fp.  .liiH.  is  nearly  10  .M.  distant.  The  Roman  town  was  destroyed  bv 
llassan  ibn  en-Xoman  (p.  322)  in  008.  at  the  same  time  as  Carthage.  The 
ruins,  now  called  llenchir  Bon  Vhoteur,  consist  chictly  of  the  aqueduct 
and  cisterns,  a theatre,  a vast  amphitheatre,  and  large’ thermic. 
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Bcyoiid  Jcljcl  Mcii/.cl  Koiil  tlie  Bizerta  road  tiavcrscs  a desolate  plain, 
strewn  with  Boman  niins.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  Jebel  Kechbat.a  (1370  ft.), 
and  ahso  in  the  marshy  plain  beyond  it,  roads  diverge  to  the  right  (one 
12>/2,  the  other  15M.)’to  Porto-Parina  (pop.  ItOO,  inel.  320  Europeans, 
mostly  Maltese),  the  Rusciuona  of  antiquity,  a notorious  pirates’  harbour 
in  the  Turkish  period.  In  166.5  it  was  destroyed  by  an  English  fleet, 
hut  it  was  restored  and  fortified  hy  Ahmed  Bey  (1837-55).  Potatoes  are 
largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Lac  de  Porto -Farina,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Jebel  Xetdour  (883  ft.),  once  abounding  in  flsh,  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  Medjerda  since  the  middle  of  last  century. 

Beyond  the  dunes  of  Ain  Rou-Ra(i,  where  the  new  water-conduit  of 
Bizerta,  g'/.^  M.  long,  has  its  source,  our  road  runs  close  to  the  lake  of 
Bizerta,  passes  (Sl'/a  M.)  Menzel  DJeniil,  and  ends  on  the  old  neck  of  land 
on  the  harbour-canai  of  (37'/i!  M.)  Bizerta  (see  p.  353). 


55.  PronV  Tunis  to  Dougga  (Le  Kef). 

Excursionists  to  I'oiigga  usually  start  from  the  station  of  Mcdjez  (i- 
Ikib  (Hot.  des  Colons;  p.  328).  tl  M.  hy  train  from  the  S.  .‘'tation  at  Tunis 
(in  13/4- 2'/2  hrs. ; fares  7 fr. -lO,  5 fr.  60,  3 fr.  95,  return  10  fr.  35.  7 fr.  85, 

5 fr.  .55  c.).  Thence  by  motor-omnihns  (starting  every  morning;  6 fr.)  to 
Dougga  direct.  Or  we  may  take  a carriage  (30  fr. ; ordered  in  advance 
at  the  Hot.  des  Colons)  or  the  diligence  (6  hrs.;  2'/2  fr.)  from  Medjez  el- 
Bal)  to  (28  M.)  Tebonrsoiil',  whence  we  go  on  to  (.3^/4  M.)  Dougga  by  carr. 
(5-6  fr.)  or  on  mule-hack  (3-t  fr.).  — The  journey  may  be  made  also  from 
the  station  of  Pont-de-Trajan  (p.  327;  66' /-j  railway  in  hrs.; 

fares  12  fr.,  9 fr.  10,  6 fr.  10 c.);  ride  thence  (mule  being  ordered  beforehand 
at  Beja,  ]).  328)  viii  llciichir  Madtria  to  (17‘/aM.)  Teboursouk;  or  from 
the  station  of  Gaffonr  (p.  360;  75  M.  in  l'/.2-5>/..  hrs.;  fares  13  fr.  55, 
10  fr.  30,  7fr.  25  c.);  ride  thence  across  Jcbet  Sidi  Abdallah  Ben-Cheid 
to  (19  M.)  Teboursouk. 

'Phe  excursion  from  ’Punis  to  Dougga  and  back,  in  one  day.  is  far 
more  easily  made  by  motor-car  (p.  330).  klotoring  parties  are  occasionally 
formed  at  the  tourist  oftlees  (p.  331). 

From  Tunis  to  (41  M.)  Medjez  el-B<ih  1\v  i-ailway,  sec  j)]!.  32B, 
328.  The  two  roads  from  Tunis  to  Medjez  cl-Eal),  one  direct 
{d5'/2  via,  Bordj  el-Ainri,  the  other,  passing  the  station  and 
running  via  Djedeida  and  Tehourha  (p.  329),  unite  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Medjerda,  near  the  bridge  (p.  328). 

Our  road  leads  from  Medjez  el-Bab  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Roman  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebessa  (see  p.  328),  to  the  S.M’., 
generally  a little  ajiart  from  the  Medjerda,  past  a good  many  Roman 
ruins.  !)  M.  (299  ft. ; the  ancient  (^liidihhid').  a village 

with  a slender  minaret,  lies  on  a hill  on  the  right  bank. 

The  road  then  leads  through  olive-woods  and  vineyards  to 
(12  j)I.)  Testour,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  7'ichilla.  now  a little 
town  of  3500  inhab.,  mostly  descendants  of  Andalusian  Aloors,  with 
thriving  pol levies  and’a  large  Friday  market. 

'We  cross  the  Oued  tSilidjia,  not  far  from  its  inliux  into  the 
Medjerda,  and  then  ascend  in  long  windings  above  the  valley  of 
the  Oued  KhaUed,  a tributary  of  the  Medjerda. 

18  M.  Ain-Toungn  (821  ft.;  no  inn),  on  the  N.  slope  of  Jehel 
Touuijd  (1575  ft.),  tlie  site  of  the  small  Roman  town  of  Thiynica,  hae 
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tiiyuiiiS  of  twu  tritunphal  arches,  a temple  of  .Merci.rv  (17(J  A D ) 
ami  a Jjyzantiiie  fortress.  .j  < o .v. 

We  descend  in  sight  of  Teboursouk  and  ll.e  distant  canitol  of 
Dougga  into  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Khalled.  We  pass  through 

ascem/a  branch  ^f 

the  load  to  the  right,  soon  joining  the  Gaflour  road  (p  dGO) 

15  iVSlSit.;  Hot.  International,  li  a-/.,, 

5.  /.,,  d(j.  3,  D d'/^,  pens.  10  fr.,  cpiite  good,  but  cl.arges  should 

ncl'^ioo  'le  la  I'oste,  humble;  Jop.  3000, 

incl.  300  Luropcans)  has  a line  open  site  on  the  olive-clad  slope 

Into  the  walls  oniie  narrow  and  picturesipie  streets  are  built  manv 
ragments  from  the  rums  of  the  once  considerable  town  of  I'huhur- 

d a Koman  triumphal  arch  in  its  N.  wall)  and  the  Xro-Pmiir 
Burml  Grounrl  to  the  «.W.  of  the  town.  A superb  distant  view 
13  o|>ta*ned  at  the  ruined  tower  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
.0.?; 

if.  ">—«»•  '»«)■  

The  Koau  toJ)ou(1oa,  d-'/,  M.  from  Teboursouk,  leaves  tin-  Ge 
Ive  load  (p.  doi)  after  '/,  M.  and  ascends  to  the  S.W.  over  a 
plateau  thinly  overgrown  with  scrub. 

• a poor  Berber  village  on  the  S.  mar- 

gin of  Kef  Duiujya,  is  the  ancient  Tlwyya,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  places  in  the  heart  of  Tunisia.  The  site  of  the 
ruins,  which  vie  with  those  of  Gightis  (p.  392),  is  the  most  beaii- 
itul  in  the  whole  country.  The  name  is  of  Berber  origin  {thukku 
pasture).  It  ajipears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a Berber  dynasty 
allied  with  Garthagc.  It  then  belonged  successively  to  the  Ci^artha- 
ginian  dominions  and  to  those  of  .Masinissa  (p.  321),  and  attained 
its  prime  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.J).  The  grand  late- 
Konian  ruins,  partly  e.xcavated  since  1891,  the  venerable  olive- 
woods  on  Kef  Doiigga,  and  the  view  of  the  Oued  Khalled  vallev 
and  of  the  N.  Tunisian  hills,  stretching  far  away  to  .Jebel  Zaghoiiali 
and  .Jebel  J5ou-Kornin  (p.  363),  combine  to  form  a fascinating  pic- 
Gire.  On  the  N.W.  horizon  is  Jebel  G(yrra  (3l<)(»  ft.),  famed  ever 
since  ancient  times  for  its  lead  and  zinc  mines.  ’ 

Goin|i.  ‘Tliugga’,  by  />/•.  Carton  (Tunis;  2V2  fr.). 

The  old  JWte  de  V Eat,  where  a branch  of  the  Teb.'s.sa  road 
ended,  and  the  Thermae  near  it  are  entirely  mined. 

From  that  gate  we  walk  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
Mausoleuin  of  a Berber  prince  (nth  or  4th  cent.  B.C.)  probably 
the  oldest  existing  ITmic-Libyan  monument  of  the  kind.’ 
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JJiiilt  ill  the  style  of  tlie  Egyptian  and  .Syrian  touilis  of  kings,  tlie 
luausoleum,  originally  about  fiS  ft.  high,  consisted  of  a pile  of  huge  lime- 
stone blocks.  Tlie  substructure,  resting  on  a foundation  of  six  steps,  is 
adorned  with  narrow  corner-pillars  and  three  blind  windows.  The  middle 
part,  which  is  square,  rises  above  three  steps  and  has  two  portals  Hanked 
with  [onic  mural  columns  and  an  Egyptian  concave  moulding  instcail  of 
a cornice.  Tliree  more  steps,  once  eiuhellislied  at  the  angles  with  tigurcs 
on  horseback,  boro  a small  pyramid  crowned  with  the  figure  of  a lion. 
The  upper  part  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  1812  by  natives  employed 
by  Sir  T.  Kcade,  '.vith  the  bey's  permission,  to  remove  the  inscription 
in  the  Pliocnician  and  the  Libyan  language,  which  is  now  in  the  Jlritish 
Museum.  The  luoiinment,  however,  has  been  recently  completely  restored. 
The  tomb-ehamher  is  probably  underneatb  the  monument. 

I’as.sino'  tlinmoli  tlie  village,  to  the  W.,  wo  conie  to  the  ruins 
of  other  'riieriiiae.  aiiil  the  so-called  Dar  el-Aclu'b,  a Roniaii  Imild- 
iiig  of  some  kind,  of  which  the  slejis  and  facade  alone  remain. 
We  ascend  thence  to  the  X.E.,  past  the  foundations  of  Ronutu 
ITouaea,  to  the  hill  of  the  Capitol. 

The  ^Capitol  (comp.  p.  ’288),  the  C(ms|)iciioiis  landmark  of 
Dougga,  is  one  of  the  finest  mined  temples  in  Tunisia,  wing  with 
the  tliree  temiiles  of  .ShoYtla  (p.  ATI).  It  is  a Corinthian  psmido- 
peri))lcros,  with  a lofty  llight  of  eleven  ste])s  and  a portico  of  six 
columns,  4-8  ft.  high  and  24  ft.  deep,  the  whole  consisting  of  great 
limestone  blocks.  The  square  cclla,  15  by  14yds.,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  the  jiorfal  and  tlie  stone-panelled 
back-wall,  with  its  semicircnlar  niche  in  the  centre  and  two  square 
side-niches  for  images.  The  inscription  on  the  frieze  of  the  por- 
tico, of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (ICili-t)  .4.1).),  names  two  citi- 
zens of  Thugga  as  the  founders.  In  the  Hyzantine  jieriod  the  temple 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  citadel. 

The  **iloman  Theatre,  on  the  hill-side  a little  to  the  41.  of  the 
Capitol,  is  not  only  the  best-iircscrved  in  N.  Africa  but  is  iiniiiuc 
in  the  richni'ss  and  beauty  of  its  embcllisli menl.  The  twenty-five 
tiers  of  seats  in  the  Cavea,  or  auditorium,  are  almost  intact,  except 
that  the  npjier  colonnade  has  fallen  into  the  orchestra.  The  stage 
ipulpitum)  still  has  the  old  iiavcmenl,  the  front-wall,  articulated 
like  similar  structures  in  Algeria,  and  the  superb  rear  wall,  with 
its  three  nichi's  and  remains  of  rich  columnar  decoration.  'J'he 
lonnder  ol  the  building,  as  nmorded  by  the  inscri])tion  now  lying 
on  the  ground,  was  the  llamen  perpetuus  L.  Marcius  Quadratus. 

Of  the  Forum  and  of  the  street  connecting  it  with  the  Capitol 
fragments  of  the  pavement  only  have  been  unearthed. 

The ‘^Temple  of  Caelestis.  in  the  olive-wood  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Capitol,  is  the  strangest  ruin  at  Dougga.  The  crescent-shaped  court 
represents  the  half-moon,  the  symiud  of  the  runic  goddess  Tanit, 
or  Astarte,  whos(^  name  was  Latinized  in  the  Roman  period. 

The  ruin  stands  on  the  hill-.side,  supported  by  huge  sul)struetures. 
The  court  terminated  in  a rectangular  antechamber,  -Ki  by  20  yds.  The  two 
oiitrances,  with  dedicatory  inscriptions,  lay  at  the  sides,  preneded  by 
square  chambers  (or  towers).  The  semicireu'iar  wall  of  the  court  (f)7  xds. 
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in  (liiuuptor),  in  eoncreto,  is  partly  ^)roserve(l.  A largo  hall  hero,  with  two 
eornor-pillars  and  twonty-throo  lioriiithian  eoltiiuns,  formed  along  w'ith  tho 
antechamber  the  meeting-place  of  tho  conpogation.  The  temple  itself, 
in  the  centre  of  the  court,  which  was  probably  planted  with  trees,  was 
a rectangle  of  18'/a  by  10*/^  yds.,  but  its  foundations  alone  survive.  Tho 
flight  of  steps  and  tho  two  semioirciilar  apses  at  tho  back  of  tho  eella  date 
from  a restoration  in  the  ]ly/.antine  period.  Tho  inscription  names  a 
W'ealthy  citi'/.cn  of  the  time  of  Alex.  Soverus  as  tho  founder  (222-35). 

We  next  walk  throtijrh  olive-wood  to  the  E.  to  the  Ttoman  C!s- 
lertts,  once  fed  by  the  partly  preserved  aqueduct  of  AYn  el-Hanmiani 
(S.W.  of  Doti^ga),  and  then,  past  tlie  ancient  N.  gate  of  the  town,  (he 
Arch  of  Ale.randrr  SeveriM,  called  by  the  Arabs  Bab  cr-Ruutla 
(‘gate  of  the  Christian  woman’),  to  the  ruins  of  the  Nutnidlc  Citadel 
and  the  Botiian  Hippodrome.  Near  this  is  the  ancient  Berber 
Burial  G-round,  containing  several  dolmens. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  a bare  hill  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  Theatre, 
and  once  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  Capitol,  was  enthroned  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  founded  by  a rich  citizen  in  lOb  A.D.  The 
ruin  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  a Punic  temple  of  Haal  Hainan. 
The  peculiar  ground-plan  is  reminiscent  of  the  Phoenician  temples, 
whose  open  colonnaded  courts  contained  altars  for  burnt  offerings. 

The  pronaos  or  vestibule,  resembling  a corridor,  to  which  there 
was  an  approach  at  the  S.  end  only,  had  a portico  of  four  Corinthian 
cohtmns  facing  the  E.,  high  above  the  Oned  Khallcd;  but  of  all  this 
there  arc  but  scanty  traces.  From  the  pronaos  a small  gate  admit- 
ted into  a quadrangle,  paved  with  limestone  slabs,  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  Corinthian  colonnades.  On  the  W.  side  these  were 
divided  by  jiartitions  into  three  sections,  forming  ante-rooms  to  the 
three  cellm.  The  raised  central  cella,  once  railed  in,  was  the  chief 
shrine,  richly  adorned  with  wall-paintings  and  reliefs  in  stucco. 


I'be  lIioH  Ro.\i>  (kko.m  AfKi).iKz  to  Lk  Kkk,  which  i.s  joined 

by  the  road  from  Teboursouk  3 M.  to  tho  S.  of  the  latter,  runs  high  above 
the  Ouod  Khalled,  and  soon  passes  (32  M.  from  Medjez  el-Rab)  A'in- Iledja 
(about  1.300  ft.),  below  the  ruins  of  Affhia  (Ryzantine  fortress,  etc.l. 
Farther  on.  leaving  the  zinc-mines  of  Jel>el  FedJ  el-Adoi/ia  on  one  side, 
we  traverse  the  hill-countrv  to  the  N.W.  of  the  PIniiie.  dii  Kril>  (p.  .3t>0). 

38  .M.  Ain-Rhare(dla  (.about  1000  ft.),  below  the  Ryzaiitine  castle  of 
Aunobnrie.  3!)  Af.  Kul)hu  Sidi  Ahd  er-Re.hou,  not  far  from  Ueuchir  ReM, 
the  ruins  of  Mustis  (including  two  arches  on  the  Tebessa  ro.ad,  one  being 
a triumphal  arch  of  Gordian  III.). 

■10  M.  Rordj  Mesmoiidi,  a large  caravanserai,  with  h riday  market  for 
the  peasants  of  the  Krib,  adjoins  the  ruins  of  tho  small  town  of  Ihacia. 
near  which  the  Roman  road  to  Le  Kef  diverged  from  the  road  to  1 cbossa. 
We  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Teem,  a tributary  of  the  Oued 
Mellcgiie  (p.  327),  and  then,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Jehel  Kebourh  (2723  ft.), 
pass  a Roman  Bridge  and  the  ruins  of  Ucubis.  , , , , „ ...  .. 

The  road  now  skirts  the  I)t/r  el- he^  ft.  \ rock-plateau  ),  with  its 

Poste  Optiqiie,  and  in  the  plain  of  Bled  Zufran  (p.  360)  joins  the  road  from 
Alaktar  (p.  360)  and,  a little  farlher  on,  that  from  Souk  el-Arba  (p.  326). 

70  M.  f^e  Kef,  see  p.  360. 
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56.  From  Tunis  to  Le  Kef  and  Kalaa-Djerda. 

From  Tunis  to  Le  Kef,  ISS'/a  M.,  railway,  two  trains  daily  in  8'/4-9  hrs- 
(fares  22  fr.  60,  17  fr.  15,  12  fr.  10  c.);  also  local  trains  from  Tunis  to  Pont- 
du-Fahs  and  Gaffonr.  — From  Tunis  to  Kaeaa-I).terda,  M6  M.,  two  trains 
daily  in  10-11  hrs.  (fares  26  fr.  30  c.,  20  fr.,  14  fr.  10  c.);  also  a local  train 
between  Gaffonr  and  KalaH-Djerda.  — Railway  Restaurants  at  Gaffour  and 
Les  Salines  only. 

Tunis,  see  p.  329.  Our  Hue  diverges,  to  the  S.E.,  near  Bab 
Alleoua  (p.  339),  from  the  Algeria  and  Bizerta  line  (RR.  51,  54)  and 
skirts  Lake  Bahira  below  the  Zaou'ia  Sidi  Bel-Hassen  (p.  339). 

21/2  M.  Djebel-Djelloud,  close  to  the  Jebel  Djelloud  (138  ft.) 
is  the  junction  for  Susa  (R.  57)  and  has  railway-works,  large  quar- 
ries, and  lime-kilns. 

The  train  now  runs  to  the  N.E.  to  (5  M.)  Bir-Kassa. 

Branch  Line  to  La  Lavkrie  (17'/2  from  Tunis,  in  ca.  P/4  hr. ; 2 fr.  80, 
2 fr.  10,  1 fr.  40  c. ; many  stops).  Beyond  (6  M.  from  Tunis)  Bonlj-Govrhel 
the  Oucd  Milianc  (p.  863)  is  crossed.  On  the  right  hank  is  the  fertile,  olive- 
clad  Plaine  du  ^loruag.  13  M.  llaiit-'HTorimg-C'ritMlle,  at  the  8.  base 
of  Jehel  Bon-Korvin  (p.  36.3).  Crdtdville  lies  on  the  road  from  Tunis  to 
Gromhalia  (p.  364),  near  the  grand  Khavgiiet  el-HadJadj  (‘pilgrim-pass’), 
a deep  ravine  between  Jehel  Bou-Kornin  and  .Tehel  Ressas  (see  below), 
through  which  formerly  passed  the  tratlic  between  the  interior  and  the 
harbours  on  thcE.  seaboard.  In  this  defile,  now  clothed  with  vineyards, 
lay  the  little  town  of  N'efe7-is,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at 
the  same  time  as  Carthage.  IT'/sM.  (from  Tunis)  La  Laverie  (377  ft. '1 
is  a village  of  Italian  minors,  at  the  5V.  foot  of  Jebd  Ressas  (2608  ft. ; 
‘lead-mountain’),  where  lead-mines  were  already  worked  in  Roman  times. 

Beyond  (8  M.)  Nassofwe  cross  the  Miliane.  12'/.2  M.  Khledia. 

15  M.  Oudna.  In  the  hill -country,  1/2  the  S.E.,  is 

the  large  Ferine  Ducroquet,  situated  among  the  ruins  of  Uthino, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  toivns  of  N.  Tunisia  in  the  Roman  age.  Of 
the  public  buildings  nothing  remains  but  the  Cisterns  and  scanty 
traces  of  the  Theatre  and  Amphitlwatre.  Among  the  ruins  of  jiri- 
vate  liouses  is  the  Palace,  of  the  Laberii  (end  of  3rd  cent.  A.D.), 
a line  specimen  of  a sumptuous  African-Roman  dwelling,  with  a 
large  peristyle  as  its  centre  (comp.  p.  290)  and  numerous  mosaics 
(now  mostly  in  the  Bardo  Museum).  The  adjoining  Balineum 
(baths)  was  long  used,  from  the  5ih  cent,  onwards,  as  a potter’s 
workshop.  Fine  view  from  the  highest  hill  (407  ft.) ; on  a lower 
hill  is  a Byzantine  Fortress. 

Beyond  Oudna  the  line  intersects  the  Roman  *Aquedurt  of 
Carthage  (p.  359),  in  a landscape  bright  with  flowers  in  spring. 

1 772 1\I.  Bo7i  er-Bdbia,  on  tlie  Tunis  and  Zaghouan  road  (p.  359). 

22'/2  Bjebel-Oust  lies  at  the  N.  base  of  Jebel  Oust  (1800  ft.'i, 
on  which  are  noteworthy  remains  of  two  large  piscinre,  Roman  irri- 
gation-works, and  marble  quarries,  worked  since  ancient  times. 

3OV2  M.  Snnndja  ov  Dejrienne  (450  ft.),  a village  of  ‘colonists’ 
in  the  Plaine  de  Bniindja,  a dale,  containing  nnmerous  ruins,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Zaghouan  hills. 


ZAOriol'AN. 


Iht/ilf.  3f)<) 


^ Hkancii  I.INK  TO  ZA(iH(.i-AN  (8.M..  ill  '/j  hr. ; faro.s  1 fr  4‘>  l fr  in 
<0  c.j  return-ticket  from  Tunis  U fr.  75,  7 fr  35  5 fr  -u/A  u / ’ 

525  it.),  the  only  intermediate  station  the  iwo’ Itoman  auiedu 
modern  conduit.s  (p.  S39)  from  Jebel  Zaghouan  and  Jebe?I>jouigar  unite 

(bey2  fr^'  ''7*rin}’ ‘ho  A6««oir« 

;•  ^ ‘he  Sebkha  es-Se<ljoi/vu  (p.  332)  to  (8  M ) La  Mn- 

?n  sf/A’f/  P”"''  ;y!.‘.h  ‘ho  ‘leooyed  residence  of  Ahmed  £v 

heVe^iv  //  ‘‘rosses  the  Oued  Miliane  near  the  arches  of  the  Homan  aqueduct 
sinA  A heyond  Bou  er-Rdbia  (p.  .358)  leads  alo.I^^  the  F 

i ,'^obel  Oust  to  (81i/y  M.)  Zaghouan.  A branch  of  the  ro^d  from 

I.a  Mohamedia,  passing  Owhia  (p.  358),  also  leads  to  Zaghouan 

Zaghouan  (82l  ft.;  Hot.  do  France,  d^j.  .3  fr.,  plain  but  niiito  ^ood 

ItJr  Aral!  I'«P-  1200.  '''cl.  530  Kiiropeans,  mostlv 

f.ifvA  ^ !!  charming  place,  speeiallv  in  spring,  lie.s  amid.st 

?«<Ia  i ni  “"'i  ^yPi’CS'^es  on  a terrace  at  the  foot  of  Jebcl  Zaghouan 

(see  below),  1/4  hr.  above  the  station.  The  Komaii  Tritnnphal  Arch  At  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  is  the  sole  relic  of  the  small  town  oi \Zl,am  ^ ■ 
the  columns  of  the  nymphsBum  now  adorn  the  Chief  Mosnue 
voir  nf  ‘ hf-  ‘ho  Prise  ,V Kan  ffl02  ft'.),  the  reser- 

water  Lm  thr^A?A''  / both  Zaghouan  and  Tunis  with 

^arraew!.  !!f^  K "f  • / ho  'Iirect  route  leads  from  the  station  past  the 
u “‘‘•'O  tirailleurs;  or  wo  may  follow  a rough  but  romantic  path 
.wIAa*’®  ° town,  through  a secluded  valley,  where  numerous  night- 
hf  t ® oloft'xlor-bushes  by  the  bed  of  the  stream.  F?om 

founHin’t^  ‘ruined  castle  of  the 

fountain  ),  the  well-house  of  the  Carthage  aqueduct  (p.  3IH),  shaded  bv 
groups  of  splendid  old  trees.  Near  the  basin  are  two  flights  of  steps  lead’- 
ing  to  the  semicircle  of  the  fountain-shrine,  with  its  colonnade,  twentv- 
toiir  empty  niches  for  statues,  and  a domed  central  chamber,  the  ante-room 
of  the  cella. 


Jebel  Zaghouan  (I2l5ft.),  the  SinAent  Mous  Ziquensis,  the  finest 
mountain  in  1 iinisia,  offers  from  the  summit,  called  Riis  el-Kasa,  a superb 
panorama  of  the  greater  part  of  N.  Tunisia  and  of  the  F..  coast  as  far 
as  ejusa.  It  is  ascended  from  the  Nymph«um  path  in  4 bra.,  past  the 
Kubua  of  Huh  Sala  Bou-Ghobrin  {22(Silt.)  and  the  zinc-mines  (with  their 
numblo  canteen),  and  lastly  by  rough  and  toilsome  paths.  Less  extensive, 
but  also  very  grand,  is  the  view  near  the  Paste  Optique  (.3i!i9ft.),  2 hrs. 
aliove  the  Prise  d’Eaii  (bridle-path;  mule  2-3  fr.). 

Our  Irain,  running  lo  (he  S.W.  with  ;i  line  view  of  .lebd 
Zaghouan  on  the  left,  now  intersects  the  Sinindju  plain  and  reaches 
the  Falls  er-Riah,  the  fertile  upper  basin  of  (he  valley  of  (he 
Oued  Miliane,  which  is  here  formed  by  the  Oacd  Jarabia  mA  the 
Oued  el-K^bir.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  lliah  tribe,  descendants 
of  the  Beni  Ifilal  (p.  323). 

40  M.  Pont-du-Fahs  (574  ft.).  The  village  (Hot.  C'alega,  poor), 
occupied  by  immigrants,  lies  'Z,  hr.  to  the  \.K.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Aliliane.  Behind  it,  on  the  sjuirs  ai  Jebel  Djaffar  (1185  ft.  ., 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Henehir-Kasbat  (702  ft.),  the  ancient 
Thuburbo  Majus;  in  the  forum  are  two  ruined  temples,  one  of 
them,  dedicated  to  Mercury,  dating  from  211  .\.l). ; there  are  also 
triumphal  arches,  thermre,  and  a Byzantine  fortress. 

On  the  right  rises  the  curiously  shaped  Jebel  Klab  (1204  ft.), 
e cross  the  Oued  el-K()bir  and  run  to  the  W.  through  the  Jarabia 
valley  to  (48'/.j  M.)  Tarf  eeh-Chenn,  3 M.  to  (he  N.AV.  of  Aplsa 


afiO  noute  r,o. 


MAKTAR. 


From  Titoix 


Af((Ju,s.  Fiirllier  on  almost  the  only  liahilations  visil)le  are  tlie 
tents  and  gourbis  (twig- lints)  of  nomadic  tribes. 

Beyond  (5572  M.)  Bou-Aradd  we  cross  the  walerslied  lielwcon 
tlic  Oued  Miliane  and  tlic  Oued,  Silinua  (p.  d54). 

65  M.  FA-Aroussn,  station  for  Knar  Ifellcd,  wliicli  has  an 
early-Cliristian  cbapel  of  trefoil  form.  70  ^[.  Sidi-Ayed,  on  the 
Oued  Siliana.  We  tlicn  ascend  the  winding  valley  to  the  S.W. 

75  M.  Gaffour  (about  1080  ft.;  Kail.  Restaurant,  with  rooms), 
witli  its  railway-works,  is  tlic  station  for  the  large  estate  of  the 
Soeiete  Foncii'“re  do  Tnnisic,  72,500  acres  in  area,  where  extensive 
corii-lields  are  S(“en  in  spring.  From  GatTour  a road,  toleralily  lit 
for  driving  in  dry  weather,  leads  over  Jehtd  Suit  Ahd<dla  Beii- 
Clieid  (2070  ft.)  to  'Tehoiirsouk  (Doiigga;  comp.  p.  354). 

82  M.  Fl-AJAioHCd,  in  tlic  valley  of  the  Oued  Botifi,  near  the 
zinc-mines  on  Jehel  el-AJAioaat  (2061  ft.) ; 86*/o  Al.  Le  Krib,  on 
tlie  S.  edge  of  the  fertile  IValne  du  Krih. 

93  M.  Sidi  Bou-Rouift^  on  the  Oued  1'e.ssa  (p.  357),  whicli 
here  forms  a wide  bend  to  the  E.  round  Jehel  ]\F(uza  (2920  ft.'). 
I’o  tlic  left  rises  the  chain  of  Jehel  Ahtxsouye  (3019  ft.).  103  Ai. 
Le  iSers,  on  the  X.  margin  id'  the  broad  dale  of  that  name  (Arabic 
Bled  en-Sers),  one  of  the  most  fertile  inland  districts  in  Tunisia. 

106  M.  Les  Salines  (Rail.  Restaurant),  junction  for  Kalaa- 
Djerda  (see  p.  361),  lies  on  the  highroad  from  Le  Kef  to  Souk  et- 
Tleta  and  on  a rough  road  to  (19  AI.)  Alaktar. 

Maktar  (3117  ft.;  inn),  tlie  Maltariiim  of  the  Lihyans  and  the  ^FJlia 
Aurelia  Aut/usta  Mactarix  of  the  Koinans,  to  the  W.  of  the  richly  wooded 
Jfammadn  Kesxera.  is  now  a small  village  of  ‘colonists’  with  a fortified 
hordj  (Controle  Oivil;  containing  an  epigraphical  collection),  and  is  the 
administrative  centre  for  the  district  ot  the  Onled  Aonn  and  Onled  Ayar. 
Extensive  orchards  and  Sunday  market.  Among  the  antiquities  are  nume- 
rous dolmens,  Roman  ruins  (arch  of  Trajan  of  iHi  A. I).,  mansolea,  an 
aqueduct,  etc.),  and  an  early-Christian  basilica. 

I'lie  train  next  ascends  to  the  N.AV.,  between  lebel  AlaYza,  on 
the  right,  and  Jehel  Lorheus  (2641  ft.),  on  the  left,  and  crosses 
the  Oued.  T.orbeus,  up  whose  valley  once  lay  the  Roman  Lares, 
lati'C  Lorheus,  a small  town  destroyed  in  1048  by  the  Hilalides 
(p.  323).  — 118  Al.  Zafran,  on  the  spurs  of  Jehel  Zafrau.  Trav- 
ersing the  bleak  mountain  plain  of  Bled  Zafrau  we  soon  have  a 
line  view  of  Le  Kef  and  the  barren  Dyr  el- Kef  {p.  357). 

12572  AI.  Ij®  Kef  (2477  ft.;  Hot.  Dalban,  Alilano,  etc.,  very 
jilain;  pop.  7000,  incl.  1400  Europeans,  900  of  them  Italians), 
superbly  situated  near  an  abrujit  rocky  slope,  the  S.W.  spur  of 
Dyr  el-Kef,  was  down  to  modern  times  the  chief  town  in  AV.  Tunisia. 
In  its  earliest  period  it  was  famed  for  its  temple  of  .Vstarte.  .After 
the  lirst  Runic  war  the  discontented  mercenaries  (p.  332)  were  ban- 
ished hither.  Under  .Vugustus  the  town  became  a Roman  colonv 
named  iSVmv/.,  with  the  cognomen  of  Veneria,  derived  from  its  tenqde 
of  Venus.  Under  the  later  Roman  I’lnpire  it  was  of  great  strategic 


in  Kiilad-J){}t-fdu. 
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i»tf.  lioiite.  ( 


imi)ort;iiicc,  lying  at  fli.'  junctimi  of  (ho  roads  to  Thaoia  (n  .To?) 
Ihevcstc  (Tebossa),  Thagasto  (p.  ;U3),  and  Shuitthu  (p.  ;52())-  bv 
the  Arabs  it  was  even  regarded  as  the  key  of  Algeria.  Duriinr  the 
lurkish  period  (ieroe  battles  were  fought  under  its  walls  (in  rtittd 
nor),  and  1807)  belwecoi  the  beys  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  and’ 
during  the  French  advance  in  1881  J.e  Kef  was  hardly  a loss  ini- 
portant  objective  than  Tunis  itself.  8ince  then  the  inos(iues  have 
been  open  to  visitors  (tickets  at  the  Contn'ile  Civil). 

From  the  station  (omnibus)  we  ascend  through  the  new  Fairopean 
ipiarter,  with  its  red-tiled  roofs,  to  (20  min.)  the  lloiilevard  de  Tunis 
once  the  raniiiart  on  the  X.W.  side  of  the  town,  where,  we  have  aii 
extensive  view.  The  only  Homan  ruins  are  the  basin  of  A'f/i  rl-Krf 
and  the  Thermae  at  the  W.  angle  of  (he  old  (own. 

1 he  old  town,  still  enclo.sed  on  three  sides  by  tlie  moiilderiim 
Turkish  wall,  consists  of  narrow  and  irregular  streets  built  partiv 
out  of  Roman  and  Hyzantine  ruins.  The  old  Dclr  el-Bei/  is  now 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Chief  (Djainaa  el-Kcbira)  is  built 

into  the  ruins  of  an  early-Cliristian  basilica  (?). 

The  carly-Christian ‘*('1111011  of  St.  Pktkk  (Aral.ic  /hire/- 
Aim)  was  a small  columnar  basilica  of  the  carlv  oth  cent  with 
nave  and  aisles  (23  by  yds.);  hut  the  narthex  (vestibule,  now 
used  as  a church)  and  the  line  choir-recess  have  alone  been  left 
standing.  Many  Homan  sculptures,  mostly  from  a temple,  have  been 
built  into  the  walls  ot  the  aisles,  which  were  originally  vaulted. 

I he  nave,  which  once  had  a timber  roof,  retains  relics  of  its  old 
mo.saic  pavement. 

the  i;aouta  ol  tS/di.  haddintr  el-Mizoinii,  one  of  the  three 
largest  Tunisian  establishments  of  (he  widelv  difl'u.sed  Mohamme- 
dan brotherhoml  ()f  the  Kadria  (p.  183i,  enjoys  a high  reputation. 
The  zaoiiYa  of  iSidi  Sn/ah  heu-Aissa,  belonging  to  the  Hahmania 
contains  a fine  modern  cenotaph  of  the  .saint.  ’ 

Steep  lanes  and  passages  in  steps  connect  the  idd  town  with  the 
Turkish  Kasha  (now  barracksl. 

Outside  the  town  is  a third  early-Christian  church,  the  so-called 
has^r  el-(ihida  (‘castle  of  ghosts’).  The  /iiaiian  Cisterns  to  the 
.N'.  of  the  Kasha  are  still  u.sml. 

From  Le  Kef  to  Souk  cl-Arlin,  sec  p.  ;!2ii;  to  Tniiix,  see  K.  .'i.j. 


The  Haii.wav  to  K.xi.a.x-Djehd.x  runs  to  the  S.W.  from  Les 
Salines  (p.  360)  through  the  pass  of  Khanguet  Fras  to  (112  M. 
from  Tunis)  Les  Znuarines,  in  the  plain  of  the  Bled  Zouarine. 

119  M.  Ebha-Ksour  is  the  station  for  the  ruins  of  Khha,  the 
(Jhha  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Homans,  destroyed  by  the  Hilalides 
(p.  323)  in  1048,  and  for  (he  village  of  Ksour  (2164  ft.),  on  the 
N.  edp  of  (he  rocky  upland  plain  of  Onartane^  the  site  of  a Libyan- 
riieenician  town. 


3()2  Itoute  66. 


KALAA-DJEKDA. 


Wc  cr(>ss  the  Oned  Medciud  l)el(i\v  llie  I'liiiis  i)!'  Mi'dt'ina.  tin' 
Roniaii  AUhiburm  (with  thcativ,  capitol,  Iriiunphal  arch,  etc.). 
125  M.  Ain-Mesria ; 12872  M.  Fedj  el-Taineur,  junction  for 
(1972  M.)  the  mines  of  Slata. 

The  train  next  passes  over  the  saddle  between  the  lofty  ])laleaii 
of  Khremema,  rich  in  phosphates,  on  the  right,  and  Jebel  Ayato 
(3480  ft.),  on  the  left,  and  then  descends  past  Jebel  Zrissa,  on  the 
right,  with  its  iron-mines,  into  the  valley  of  tlie  Oned  Sarroth,  the 
chief  feeder  of  the  Oued  Mell^-gue  (p.  327). 

138^7  M.  Oiied-Sarrath  (ca.  1900  ft.),  on  the  right  bank. 

Branch  Line  from  Oued-Sarrath  M.,  in  hr.)  down  the  left 

hank  of  the  Sarrath  via  Majouba  to  Kala^t  es-Senam  (Hot.  do  Jugur- 
tha),  the  -station  for  the  great  phosphate  deposits  of  llie  Comp,  des  I’hos- 
phates  du  Dvr  on  the  Jebel  Kalaut  es-Seiiom  (till  ft.).  The  top  of  the 
huge  mountain,  conspicuous  far  and  wide,  consists  of  a tableland,  occupied 
by  a deserted  Berber  village  and  an  old  Byzantine  fort,  accessible  only  by 
steep  paths  with  steps. 

The  (rain  skirls  the  Sarralli  and  (lien  ascends  (he  side-valley 
of  Oiied  Haidra.  On  (he  left,  Jebel  Bou  el-JIntJche  (4040  ft.L 

14(5  M.  KalaA-Djerda  (about  2130  f(.;  hotel),  near  the  rich 
iiliosiihate  mines  of  an  Kalian  comiianv  on  the  hills  of  that  name 
(288(5  ft.). 

A most  interesting  excursion  may  be  taken  to  (11  M.)  Haidra  (about 
2790  ft.),  the  Tunisian  frontier  custom-house,  on  the  site  of  Ammaedara 
(C'fllonia  Augusta  Emerita  Ammaedara),  founded  perhaps  by  Vespasian 
as  a Itoman  colony  of  veterans,  and  in  the  later  Roman  age  no  less  im- 
portant than  Tebessa,  Originally  a frontier-fortress  it  was,  like  Timgad 
(p.  289),  a model  Roman  camp.  The  Carthage  and  Tebessa  road  formed 
the  Decumanus  iMaximus  and  the  Kasserine  and  Gafsa  road  the  Cardo 
Maximus.  On  the  left  bank  the  ruins  have  partly  fallen  into  the  bed 
of  the  Oued  Haidra.  The  much  smaller  subiud)  lay  on  the  right  bank. 
The  castellated  ^Bgzantiue  Fortress  of  the  time  of  Justinian  (p.  5-11),  the 
largest  in  N.  Africa,  was  built  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  stream. 
Within  the  vast  enclosure,  219  by  120  yds.,  are  remains  of  a Byzantine 
basilica,  cisterns,  etc. — The  imposing Arch  of  the  time  of 
8e])timius  Severus  (p.  tO?)  was  used  by  the  Byzantines  as  a fort  also. 
Near  it  are  an  carly-Christian  Basilica,  with  aisles  and  extensive  Byzan- 
tine additions  (curious,  unexplained  holes  in  tlie  masonry;  comp.  p.'817). 
and  a second  Basilica  with  double  aisles  and  numerous  tombstones.  A 
column,  ;i;t  ft.  high,  is  the  sole  relic  of  a Roman  Temple,  the  only  one  of 
which  there  is  a trace.  High  above  the  stream,  almost  intact,  rises  a Boman 
*Mausoleum,  with  an  open  loggia  on  the  upper  story.  — From  Haidra  ovi>r 
(lO'/j  M.)  Jebel  Kou'if  to  (20  M.)  Tebessa,  see  j).  818. 

A Road  leads  from  Kalaa-Djerda  to  Kasserine  (-13  M.;  diligence  to 
'I'bala  daily,  thence  to  Kasserine  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  only)  over  the  central 
Sahara  Atlas  (ji.  320)  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Oued  llnthob  (p.  329), 
by  whicji  of  old  the  Arabs  invaded  Algeria.  ^From  Kasserine  to  I'vriana, 
-see  p.  371.)  The  only  village  on  the  route,  as  in  the  time  of  Marius  yi.  381) 
it  was  the  only  settlement  between  Ij.arcs  ()>.  300)  and  Gafsa,  is  (8^/4  M.) 
Thala  (3337  ft.;  Hot.  Recli.  Hot.  Gros,  both  rustic;  pop.  800,  incl.  80  Hiiro- 
jiean.s),  which  holds  market  (Sat. -Mon.)  for  the  Arab-like  Berber  tribes  of 
the  Fraicbich  (the  F'rexes  of  Ptolemy)  and  Mad  jour.  It  lies  on  the  N.K. 
slope  of  Jebel  tV/or  (1821  ft.),  .IOVs'M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Tebessa  (p.  315). 
The  Roman  antiijiiities  of  the  town,  which  was  most  prosperous  under 
Diocletian,  are  uninteresting.  Kear  the  Esplanade,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  town,  are  traces  of  a temple  of  Cndestis  (p.  3.M1). 


57.  From  Tunis  to  Susa. 


93  M.  lUii.wAY,  two  trains  daily  in  4',V5  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  80,  12  fr.  75  o. 

0 fr.);  also  local  trains  between  Tunis  and  Hammam-Lif  (return-faros  8 2' 

u i’!  "’■/vt".'  ^ ^ «•);  also  a train  to  llir  Bou^ 

Hekba  (Naheul).  \iews  on  the  left.-Hailway  Restaurants  at  Rir  Rou- 
Kekha,  hnndaville,  and  KalaA-Srira.  — Steamers  to  Susa,  see  R.  61. 


T’rom  Tunis  to  (2'/.,  >[.)  Djebel-Djelhvd,  see  p.  358.  Uur  (rain 
(urns  to  the  E.  to  {3^/^  M.)  Jlf^grine,  a station  amidst  vineyards. 
Pretty  views  of  'I'unis,  behind  us,  to  the  left. 

G'/t  ^’^1-  ^Idxula- Hades,  in  a marshy  site,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
tonjfiie  of  land  between  Lake  Bahira  (p.  129)  and  the  open  sea 
On  a height,  '/^  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  lies  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Rades,  which,  like  Sidi  Dou-Sald  (p.  351),  is  a 
favourite  summer  residence  of  the  wealthy  Moslems  of  Tunis.  Near 
the  Fort  (184  ft.)  behind  the  town  we  have  a splendid  view  of 
I-ake  Bahira,  the  hills  of  Carthage,  the  bay  of  Tunis,  and  the  fer- 
tile Mornag  (p.  358). 


To  the  N.  of  the  station  lies  3Jaxtda,  a colony  of  the  villas  of 
European  families  in  Tunis,  on  the  site  of  the  Koman  town  of  (hat 
name.  .•\  road  leads  thence  to  (1>/^  M.;  tramway  in  summer^  the 
bathing-beach  on  the  bay  of  'I'unis. 

A Rom.,  enlivened  by  many  vehicles,  e.speciallv  on  Sundavs  and 
holidays,  leads  from  Maxula  to  (3'/,,  M.)  Goletta  (n.  313).  It  runs' to  the 
N.  through  the  isthmus,  past  swamps  and  fig-garden.s,  and,  on  the  left 
past  large  salt-ponds,  where  in  summer  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
and  finally  it  skirts  the  sea.  About  an  hour’s  walk  brings  us  to  the  steam- 
ferry  (bac  a vapeur;  free)  across  the  new  liahira  Canal  (p.  129),  opposite 
the  station  of  the  electric  tramway  to  Carthage  (p.  81.3). 


We  cross  the  Oiied  Mi/iane  (p.  358),  below  a tive-arched  bridge 
(1749;  not  visible  from  the  (rain)  and  close  to  the  shore,  which  is 
here  marshy  at  places. 

IO7.J  M.  Hammam-Iiif  (Hot.  de  Paris,  near  the  sea.  plain; 
Terminus  Hot.,  near  the  station,  humble;  pop.  1000,  incl.  650  Ital- 
ians), formerly  oftener  called  JJammani  el-Knf,  the  ancient  Xc/ro 
is  prettily  situated  at  the  N.  base  of  .Tebel  Bou-Kornin  (sec  below). 
On  the  wooded  slope,  to  the  right  of  (he  railway,  where  the  hot 
salt-springs  rise  ^1 17-120°  Eahr.),  is  the  old  Ddr  el-Bei/,  a palace 
now  converted  into  barracks,  on  the  foundations  of  the  Koman  baths 
Aij[uae  IWsianae,  so  called  from  the  founder,  C.  Julius  Perseus. 
Near  it  is  the  'Fondouk',  the  modern  unjirctending  bath-house.  Of 
the  late-Koman  Fij)iayo</ue  (3rd  cent.),  discovered  here  in  1883, 
scarcely  a trace  is  left. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  station  is  C/4  the  Dathi ay  Beach,  with 
a summer  casino.  Fine  view  of  (rolctta,  the  Carthage  hills,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Cape  Bon. 

The  *Jebel  Bou-Kornin,  or  liou-Kournhu,  so  named  from  its  two 
•horns’,  the  AV.  (1890  ft.)  and  the  E.  (1626  ft.),  separated  by  a deep  hollow, 
commands  a splendid  panorama  of  N.  Tunisia.  'I’lic  W.  peak,  once  crown- 
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(ul  with  ii  tc]ti])le  (if  iSatuiinis  Halcaraiiciiis  (Satiiiii-Jtaal  (if  Mt.  Kariialim), 
file  most  famous  shrine  of  Baal  in  the  land,  is  ascended  liy  a new  bridle- 
path on  the  E.  slope  or  by  a steep  old  path  on  the  AV.  margin  of  the  N. 
spur  (925  ft.). 

A little  farther  on  we  pass  between  the  encalyplus  groves  and 
vineyards  of  tlie  estate  of  Potinville,  where  many  negroes  are  ein- 
])]oyed,  to  (15  M.)  Bnrdj  Cedria.  To  the  left  we  sight  Jehel  Kor- 
hous  (see  below). 

I’lie  train  next  runs  to  tlie  N.E.  across  tlie  JHohi  of 
(see  below),  a depression  between  the  main  chain  of  tlic  Sahara 
.\tlas  (j).  320)  and  tlie  liills  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Cope  Bon,  jiassing 
at  lirst  through  a stejipe  where  browsing  camels  are  often  seen. 

18  M.  Fondoidc  Djedhl,  a villagi'  of  immigrant  settlers  on  the 
wooded  sjmrs  of  Jehel  Zaiana. 

Fkom  Fokiioi’k  ll.iKnni  to  Mknzki.  Boi'-Zei.f.a,  8','.,  M..  liranch-lino  in 
hr.  (through-carr.  from  Tunis  to  Soliman  by  the  morning  train;  return- 
fares  5 fr.  80,  t fr.  J5,  2 fr.  55  c.).  .Also  from  Tunis  (Auto-I’alace,  ji.  580) 
motor-omnibus  Sun.  and  Thurs.  at  8.!10  a.  m.,  in  lir.  (fare  8.  return 
to  fr.).  The  only  intermcdiiite  station  is  Soliman  (lihft. ; H('>t.  Zammit. 
humble;  pop.  2200,  inel.  1.50  Europeans;  Frid.  market),  a jiicturesijue  little 
town  founded  by  Andalusian  Moors  in  1816,  with  a lofty  minaret.  Thenee 
through  venerable  olive-woods  to  MriKcl  Bou-ZeJfa  (or  Zalfa;  197  ft.), 
famed  for  its  luxuriant  orchards,  with  a zaouVa  of  the  Kadria  brother- 
hood and  an  im])ortant  cattle-market  (Thurs.). 

A Hoad  fkom  Soi.iman,  whore  a hotel-omnibus  from  Korbous  meets 
the  moruing  train  (fare  to  Korbous  2,  there  and  back  3,  luggage  1 fr. ; 
other  vi'hielcs  also),  leads  at  first  to  the  N.E.  through  jiloasant  olive- 
groves.  and  then,  beyond  the  Bezirl'.  runs  behind  the  low  coast- 

dunes  to  J\fr(i'ix)<ix , the  ruins  of  the  little  Koman  town  of  Varpis.  At 
[V'.,  M.)  till'  kubba  of  SuH  liaix.  near  which  are  seen  fragments  of  walls 
of  the  harbour  of  Carpis,  b('gins  the  new  coast-road  to  Korbous.  This  skirts 
the  rocky  slopes  of  Jdxi  Korboitx  (1375  ft.),  being  strongly  buttressed 
at  jilaces,  and  affords  a delightful  view,  especially  in  the  morning,  of 
Tunis,  the  Carthage  hills,  and  thcAV.  sliore  of  the  bay  as  far  as  (,'ape 
Farina  (p.  l£it).  11  AI.  Korbous  (llfft.  des  Thormes,  B.  2-6.  B.  1.  dcj.  3'/.,, 
1).  -t.  ]iens.  from  10  fr.),  a small  watering-jilace,  and  of  late  a winter 
resort  also,  has  hot  springs  (alkaline  and  saline,  111-151°  b'ahr.),  an  old 
jialace  of  the  b('ys  situated  on  the  shore  and  now  used  as  a bath-house, 
and  scanty  ruins  of  the  Boman  baths  (Atj/tae  CorpUonac). 

22  ]\l.  Klidipinet , for  Xliaiigncl  cl-lladjadj  (]).  358):  23'/,,  ]\1. 
Crondxdio  (^154  ft.),  a village  of  colonists;  30  M.  Bvu-Ar]:oid> 
(23()  ft.).  We  then  cross  tlic  watersbed  between  the  bav  of  Tunis 
and  the  Gulf  of  Ilatitnioiiict. 

37'/,,  ]\I.  Bir  Bou-Rekba  iKail.  Bestaurant),  at  the  foot  of 
bare  bills,  10  min.  to  the  AV.  of  Ka.sr  ez-Zit,  the  ruins  of  SifK/u 
(carly-(’lirist ian  basilica,  Byzantine  fort,  etc.). 

Fhiim  Bin  Bcie- Bf.kka  t(i  NAitia  i.,  11  M.,  branch-line  in  about  ^'4  hr. 
(1  tr.  t>0,  1 fr.  15  c,.,  1 fr.).  The  only  intermediate  station  is  (2'  .jAl.)  Ham- 
mamet  (82  ft.;  IbAt.  de  la  Plage,  on  the  shore.  B.  2 fr..  B.  (io  c..  d(\j.  ur 
1).  2,  jiens.  .5-(;  fr.,  ijuite  good;  jioji.  6000.  inch  20(' Europeans : AVed.  mar- 
ket), most  }iictures(juely  situated  on  a small  headland.  ''4  hr.  to  the  8.  of 
the  station.  The  ramparts  of  tin'  ruinous  KoxIhi  (now  jiartly  a Post<' 
Optiipie)  afford  a charming  view  ot  the  bay  as  far  as  llergla  (p.  36.5). 
Pretty  bathing-beach.  'I'he  coast  between  Hammamet  and  Nabeul  has 
iinfortutiately  been  entirely  denuded  of  wood,  but  the  climate  in  winter 
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and  hualthifst  in  Tunisia  next  to  lliut  ol  J>ji;jba  (n.  :m) 

host  in  the  land"' ^“n^'lered  flic 
nest  in  the  land.  Ihe  finest  *lTuit  (lardeus,  some  of  them  shaded  hv 

Kronjis  of  old  cypresses,  lie  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  mins  of 
I iq)iiut,  now  cafled  Souk  d Ah iod,  and  also  on  the  Nahenl  road.  — 
eyond  Haanniainet  the  train  crosses  numerous  torrents. 

>'  fr  ^oo?"ihft^^\e !{.,  dt‘j.,  7).  2>/,  fr.  each.  omn. 
in,.!  !nm?>  T A oyageiirs;  carr.  to  llainmainet  .’i-f,  fr. ; non.  li  <((10 

r IsTand^L^m^^a  I with  its  smifll  Soukx 

Its  f II'  "I  t*’?  t0"  J‘  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Its  f.inied  old  iiottery  IS  again  thriving.  Faycnce  with  geometrical  natterns 
.tft(>r  I iinic  and  late-Koman  models,  and  porous,  nnglazed  water-iu£rs  ("ar- 
gouletti's)  are  the  chief  products.  The  small  1‘otfirie  Arthtique  (Ti^sier's) 

to  (20  min.)  Dm-Lhahiim*  a purely  .Moslem  village:  to  the  S.  to  the 
small  anclKirage  near  the  kiihha  Sidi  Slimiln,  or  to  the  mins  of  Xea- 

as  ^C-lrraee  a o'  M (M  1 v‘l‘'  ''««t'-<'yed  at  the  same  time 

. tarthagi,  (lib  It.t.),  to  which  ^aheul  owes  its  name  and  much  of  its 

n the""fljr  r?'’  t‘“  FJ-Mcnuoura,  near  the  cavert 

be  X ^ M I.  TT’J'-'®  f'"""'''"-.'-  »f  the  hay  of  llammamet;  to 

the  N.  to  the  ('/._,  hr.)  R<ts  Jrf(d,  where  the  potters  dig  their  clay. 

The  Sf.sA  Tkakv  turns  to  the  S.E..  quitting^  the  Iiiolirond.  on 
which,  lieyond  /^uppuf  (see  ahovi'),  is  the  so-called  AW  .Ve«rt/vr. 
a large  Roman  circular  hnilding  resemhling  the  lonili  of  (’.‘ceilia 
Aletclla,  Ihe  only  monmnent  of  (he  kind  in  Rarhary.  We  ajiproaeh 
the  spurs  of  the  Sahara  Atlas.  .Ml  around  is  scanty  underwood, 
with  oeeasional  tents  of  nomads  and  many  jiasturing  cattle.  'I’d 
the  left  we  have  a glimp.se  of  (he  N.  coast  of  the  hay  as  far  as 
Nalieul  (see  ahoveT  'I’o  the  AV.  towers  ./ehel  Zarfhouan  (p.  .’ir)!)). 

Mcyond  the  Ouni  cr-Rebia,  at  (4t)  M.)  Bou-Firha.  In-gius  the 
Eiifida,  an  estate  of  ddO.OOO  acres  owned  hy  the  Soeiete  Eraneo- 
Afrieaine,  the  ancient  granary  of  central  Tiin'isia,  but  a wilderness 
for  centuries  after  the  irruption  of  the  Rcni  Ililal  (p.  ,32:5).  Amoii"- 
the  farm-labourers  are  many  Sicilians.  There  are  still,  howevei^ 
great  desolate  tracts,  dotted  with  Roman  ruins  and  old  irrigation- 
works,  inhabited  only  by  the  nomadie  Oulad  Said . descendants 
of  t he  Ililalides. 

o4'/.,  M.  Aiii-lI(dl(Hif,  near  (he  ruins  of  Aphrodi.vuiu.  now 
S/di  Khalifa  and  lle/iohir  Fradiz.  close  to  the  salt-marshes  of 
the  Sebkha  DJiriba.  which  are  1!)  M.  long. 

(i2  AI.  Enifidaville  (131  ft.;  Rail.  Re.staurant ; Hot.  d'Entida- 
1 ille,  (h'j.  '2'/.^  fr.,  well  sjioken  of;  jiop.  (iTOO,  incl.  .'>00  Enropeans'i. 
a rising  town  of  colonists,  the  largest  in  the  Eintida.  is  a jirettv 
oasis  of  trees  and  vegetable-gardens.  Alfa  (p.  171)  is  largelv  ex- 
ported. Near  the  station  is  a village  of  nomad-tents. 

Above  the  Znglioiian  road  (p.  a.')!l).  about  I M.  to  thi'  AV.  of  Kiitida- 
ville,  on  .M/nl  Takrouu  (UoT  ft.t.  is  perched  the  interesting  llerher 
village  of  Takroz/nn  (poji.  about  riOO).  not  easily  aci-essihlc.  — In  the 
valley  of  the  0/ied  Boul,  'Aj.,  M.  to  the  AV.  of  Enfiiiavillc,  on  Jehel  (iarri. 
rises  the  chalybeate  spring  of  A'in-d/u-ri,  on  the  site  of  the  liomaii 
Ayt/e/sd.  — .Some  M.  to  the  S.El.  of  Knlidaville  lies  JIrryl/i  (reached 
also  by  a branch  of  the  roail  from  .Sidi  Hou-Ali;  see  )i.  ;!(»!),  the  ani-iejit 
florrea  Cadio,  the  corn-mart  anil  export-harbour  of  the  Enlida. 
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'I'lie  sU‘i)iie-]ike  cliaracter  of  the  landscape  again  asserts  itself. 
Wild  asparagus  abounds.  To  the  right  in  the  distance  are  the  bare 
hills  of  central  Tunisia  behind  Kairwan  (p.  372).  71  M.  Menzel 
Dar  cl-Bouar,  not  far  from  the  Sebkha  llalk  el-Menzel.  On  the 
road,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  is  an  ancient  Berber  cemetery, 
with  numerous  dolmens  (p.  324),  mostly  ruined  of  late. 

76'/2  M.  Skli  Bou-AU,  a smiling  oasis,  with  olive  and  fruit- 
trees  and  a few  date-palms.  Wc  again  traverse  a stony  hill-region, 
dotted  with  stunted  olive-trees,  and  then  descend  into  the  thickly 
])eopled  Sahel  (see  below),  with  its  many  thriving  little  towns. 

8.')  M.  KalaA-Kebira  (1(51  ft.;  pop.  6.500).  To  the  left,  farther 
on,  we  see  the  little  town  of  AJconda,  on  a low  hill;  then  the 
distant  llammam-Sotisse  in  the  valley  of  the  Oiwd  Laya. 

88  M.  Kalad-Srira  (181  ft.;  Bail.  Restaurant),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oued  Laya,  where  visitors  for  Kairwan  (H.  68)  change 
carriages.  Our  train  descends  the  Oiwd  Kharoub  ^ 'aUey  to  the  E. 
to  the  coast,  with  a view  of  the  sea  on  the  left. 


i>3  M.  Susa.  — 'j  'he  Station  (PI.  B.  0,  1)  for  Tunis,  Kairwan  (B. 
r>8),  Mehdia  (p.  .SCO),  and  for  the  f\itiire  line  to  Sfax  (It.  59),  i.s  in  Bout. 
ISond  Millet,  8-5  min.  from  the  hotels,  or  6 min.  from  the  quay. 

Aurivai,  uy  Sea  (comp.  It.  Cl).  The  steamers  of  the  Comp.  tien. 
Transatlantique  (office,  Banque  de  Tnnisic,  see  below),  the  Society  Nazio- 
nale  (agent,  Itue  Villedon),  and  the  Comp,  de  Navigation  Mixte  (Rue 
.liiles-Ferry  .1)  all  moor  at  the  N.  quay  (PI.  I),  2).  llarbour-tax  4 or  3 fr. 
— Cahs,  see  below. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  321).  Grand- Hotel  (PI.  a;  1>,  2),  Cours  de  la  Marine, 
It.  1-7,  B.  I'/i,  (idj.  3'/2,  H-  4,  pens.  11-15  fr. ; Hotel  de  France  (PI.  b; 
C,  1),  Avenue  Krantz,  It.  3-C,  B.  1,  dej.  3,  I).  3-3>/2.  pens.  10-12  fr.,  well 
■spoken  of;  Hotel  tin  Sahel  c,  1),  1),  Itue  .lules-Ferry,  unpretending. 

Caei:;s.  Brasserie.,  at  the  (Irand-llotel ; Glacier,  Place  Pichon;  Bclle- 
rne,  Place  de  la  Marine.  — Casino  Municipal  (PI.  8;  C,  1),  with  a hall 
for  balls  and  theatrical  performances,  etc. 

Post  & Teleokapii  Ofeice  (PI.  0,  2),  Place  Pichon.  — Banks  (comj). 
p.  171).  Comp.  Algirienne,  Itond-Point  de  la  Douane;  Banque  de  I'unisie, 
Rue  du  Marche;  Cridit  Fonder  ct  Agricole  d'Algerie,  Place  Colonel 
yincont.  — Booksei.i.eks.  Petit,  Place  Pichon;  Berra  (Imprimeric  Rapide), 
Rue  Jules-Ferry.  > v j i o 


1 ViOE-CoNsi’L,  ir.  Galea,  Rue  (iencral-Logerot  (cor.  of  R\ie 

de  I Kglise).  Lloyi.  s Auent,  1).  Cattail. 

.n  '**!*  (stand,  Place  Pichon).  Hrivc  (outside  town  1)  f r. ; hour  l-’/j 
P'l  ..),  (Ia>  15-20  ir. ; after  7 (in  summer  9)  p.  m.  one-half  more.  — Moron 
Cars  at  Aiivtn's,  Ave.  Krantz. 

.1  Musenin  (p.  3C7),  the  Souks  (p.  3C8>,  and 

the  hasba  (p.  3C9).  .> 


Susa,  French  Suus.se,  .Arabic  Sm.sa,  (pop.  25,600,  inol.  2800 
Italians,  loOO  brcnch,  and  000  Maltese),  which  has  been  since  an- 
cient tunes  (lie  chiel  seaport  in  llio  (bulf  of  Uammamet  (p.  364\ 
IS  noM  (he  most,  imjiortant  in  'runisia  after  Tunis  and  Sfax.  It  is 
also  tlie  capital  of  the  Sahel  (p.  320).  This  coast-region,  20-26  M. 
in  ircadth,  fanicd  in  the  Roman  age  for  its  olive-oil,  yields  corn 
like  the  inlatul  j^lain  of  Kuirwaiij  although  its  rainfall  is  slight. 
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r>7.  Jiontc.  ;j(;7 


SUSA. 

i'S™!;,"’'  “'.'f "" '"il'i""  olivn-lroo,, 

-l-,()()0  acres  of  barley,  and  about  -fDdO  date-palms,  wliich  hero 
however,  mostly  yiel.l  date-wine  (-lagmi')  only.  As  yet  the  manufac- 
tuung  industries  arc  practically  limited  to  the  oil-mills  and  soap- 
works  in  he  suburbs  close  to  the  sea;  there  are  also  several  salt- 
works on  the  coast  between  Susa  and  Mehdia 

ies  mrTi;e‘'coa“"'ofVum«ir''H^  colon- 

''>•  thcAral.s  (in  MS, "anil 

Spaniarc  f (1537  and  J"ro?  hon.I.ar.lment  hv  tl.o 

paniar.ls  (1.537  and  Io.50),  the  hreneh  (1709),  and  tho  Venetians  (178.3). 

HAKBonii,  3.0  acres  in  area,  constructed  in  ]886-J>  is 

olerably  sheltered  by  two  moles  and  by  the  GramleJelee  (737  yds  ) 

the  end  ol  which  is  a splendid  point  of  view.  The  Dluac  Suil  (Pi’ 

I , 4,  where  new  harbour-works  an;  in  progress,  is  occupied  bv 

storehouses  for  the  phos|)hafes  from  Aln-MoularAs  (p.  372). 

between  the  X.  mole  and  the  dunes  Bou-Jnlfar,  near  th.> 

I unic-Koman  harbour  (Kothon),  of  which  scarce! v a trace  is  left 
lies  he  new  town,  dating  from  1881.  The  busy  pirts  of  it  are  the 
Koiid-loiiit  de  la  1 ouanc  (PI.  J),  2),  near  the  steamboat-quay,  ami 

leads 

leads  to  tiie  station. 

HeUeeii  the  two  small  public  gardens  here  is  the  ^Museum 
(t.t,  2),  a valuable  collection  of  Punic,  Konian,  and  earlv-Ohristian 
antiquities,  mostly  e.xcavated  of  late  in  the  Sahel.  Adm*.  dailv  ex- 
cept Mon.,  8-11  and  2-4  (from  1st  July  to  loth  Oct.  7-11  only) 

No  catologue.  Curator,  M E.  Ooiivet,  the  town  architect. 

Ro™”vmL”! 

among  odible  i„5  f.„i„  a din  .m-ro„„,?®  .h,  itl  \S«aelle 

TA; •o'’"''"  «■?  i'Eho  End  wairj;^ 

stucco.  Head  of  a bearded  man,  from  El-Djem  (2nd  cent.  A.  Ii.);  bust 
Ijakdeker’s  Mediterranean. 


368  Route  61. 


srsA. 


of  Atlioiiii  iuiil  feiiuile  lioad  in  i)rolile,  from  Susa  ^^ind  cent.).  By  the 
left  end-wall,  a large  relief,  from  Susa,  of  the  triumphal  procession  of 
a ttoman  emperor,  with  a fettered  warrior  behind  the  chariot. 

The  central  presses  contain  (on  the  left)  *Terracotta  I'^igures  from 
Siisa  (mother  and  child,  Venus,  female  harpist,  rider  on  a camel,  etc.) 
and  line  vessels  in  clay;  (on  the  right)  ancient  coins;  a tine  bust  in 
bronze  and  leaden  rolls  inscribed  with  curses  (comp.  p.  S-11),  from  Susa; 
bronze  utensils,  trinkets,  implements  in  bone;  Punic,  Homan,  and  early- 
Christiaii  lamps;  mosaic  of  Virgil  writing  the  iBneid. 


The  old  town,  au  irregular  quadrilateral  almost  unspoiled  by 
modern  improvements,  contains  no  buildings  of  outstanding  im- 
portance, but  its  Oriental  streets  arc  strikingly  picluresqne.  The 
many-towered  -Town,  Wall,  with  its  gallery  id'  defence  and  its 
crowning  battlements,  was  erected  by  the  Aglaltides  (p.  323)  in  827. 

From  the  Place  Pichon  we  lirst  visit  tlie  JMace  Bab  el-Bahar 
(PI.  C,  2),  named  after  the  old  ‘sea-gate’,  almost  always  enlivened 
by  a dense  and  busy  tbrong.  The  main  streets  of  this  quarter 
are  the  Rue  de  France  and  Rue  Oeneral-JiOgerot,  Itetween  which 
rises  the  Chief  Jlusqiie  (PI.  (’,  2),  built  in  the  Aglabide  period  on 
a T-shaped  plan  (p.  370),  with  forecourts  like  the  IJamia  llni  'I’ulnn 
at  Cairo  (p.  451). 

In  the  secluded  streets  to  the  N.W.  of  the  chief  mosque,  which 
are  best  readied  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (PI.  3,  B C,  2;  new  build- 
ing in  course  of  construction  in  the  Ave.  Mougeot,  in  front  id'  the 
harbour)  by  tlie  Rue  06neral-Riu  and  Rue  du  Kasr,  rises  the  so- 
called  Kasr  er-Ribat  (PI.  5,  C 2;  ‘castle-convent’),  originally 
a Byzantine  fortress,  but  used  since  the  .Aglabide  period  as  a forti- 
lied  monastery  (Kasr  al-Morabitin,  castle  of  the  marabouts)  fur 
defenders  of  the  faitli  against  the  inlidels.  It  is  now  a humble 
medersa  (p.  228).  The  building,  modernized  in  the  Turkish  period, 
was  originally  square,  with  four  round  corner-towers  and  four  at 
the  sides.  The  domed  vestibule  contains  fragments  of  the  Byzan- 
tine edilice.  In  the  interior  (no  admittance)  there  is  a small  mosque. 

ihe  Rue  General-8abatier  on  the  W.  side  of  the  chief  mosque, 
and  the  Rue  ile  Paris,  its  continuation  to  the  8.,  lead  to  the  Rue 
el-Mar  (PI.  B,  3,  4).  Here,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba 
(p.  369),  rises  a line  Minarel.  At  the  end  of  the  street  is  an 
inteiesting  old  JhvelUii.y  House,  thoroughly  restored  in  1906,  with 
horseshoe  and  multifoil  arches. 


In  the  Rue  de  la  Sotfra  (PI.  B,  3),  above  the  Rue  el-Mar,  are 
le  I onian  Ciste)  us,  which  have  been  repeatedly  restored  since 
the  ’''“Ido  i>ges  (keys  at  the  town  architect’s;  see  p.  367). 

/ picturesque  Souks 

(p.  33o).  Immediately  to  the  right,  adjoining  the  Souk  el-Rba 

•ance  to 
‘domed 

Hiding  with  an  interesting  dome. 


PI  n ■:  " the  right,  adjoining  the  Souk  ^ 

1 1.  B,  3)  the  vaulted  lane  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  entn 
the  Rue  Bin  el-Kaoui,  is  the  Kakiodi  el-Knbba  (I’l.  4,  B 3;  ‘ 
cate),  a sma  1 early-Moorish  building  with  an  interesting 
tour  wall-niches,  and  windows  partlv  built  up 


AiKHDjA. 


:'>7.  Houle,  3(;j) 

<••>*!  Souk  el-Kba,  ascnids  to  the 
Bui  e . karb.  (PI.  A,  d;,  the  old  .Moorish  W.  .al’c  -la  U.e  uile 

/ /7’  and  Kae  de  la  Kasha  is  the 

at  f.l- Bey  (I’l.  1 ; M,  !{),  aa  old  palace  of  the  hevs  of  Tuais  aow 
Ihc  toatrole  Civil  aad  ollice  of  the  eaid  i^drihaj.  ' ’ 

f’j'C  li'";  <le  la  Kasha,  or  froai  Hah  el-(lharbi  the  houlevard 
oatside  the  towa,  leads  to  the  Kasba  fPl.  A,  li,  4-  Jdl  ft  above 
he  sea),  the  Moonsh-Tarkish  citadel,  hailt  partly  on  the  foaadatioas 
a Koaiaa  teaiple,  a<.\v  the  barracks  of  the  tiraillears  (adtn  oa 
piesealiag  visitiag-card ; a serjreaat  acts  as  guide).  The  SSalle 

\I  HUirrisee'l^'T''  ‘ro"'  ll>e  Caaip 

hor  e^  ei"  '»''«aies  (victorioas  rj- 

serbelo  1 the  eataeoaibs 

(bte  btloi  . iM-oa.  the  N.  terrace  of  the  Kasba,  or  froai  the  tower 

( mv  lighthoase;  aot  always  open),  there  is  a spleadid  *View  of 

tad  ri7T  i ‘1  t"'’-  l'‘‘y  Uaauaaa.et, 

an.i  ol  the  lalaad  laaisiaa  hill-couatry  as  far  as  Jebcl  Zaghoaaa. 

lEs 

(p.  105),  av,  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  .Mokni„e%ro  the  >Io»a.st.r 

1 liuiiiieiau-ltoiiiau  scaiiort  l.ijilix  Minor 
of  the  old  (mays,  eisterns,  etc.),  near 
Jif'uchir  MciskhdL 

1 ho  truiu  skirts  tlio  Sf'bkhii  dc  ^lokuhte  *>71'  \f  7*  ; it  /s  « . r 

'kh  kS 

jliilmlm  by  the  I'aiiiiiitu  (JbM  AiUli  el-MitliJi  ‘the  l?tl>  11^(1.'" 

. the  knights  of  .Malta  in  1530,  hy  Kheireddin’.s  ;j).  321)  former 

'24- 


ruins  of  tiio  very  ancient 
now  Iximta  or  LnupUi  (remains 
which  is  tile  I*unic  necropolis 
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From  Slim 


general  Dragiit  in  InlO,  and  in  Innit  hy  tlie  Spaniards,  who  on  their  retreat 
after  tlio  naval  battle  of  Djerha  ip.  3!U)  blew  np  its  fortitications.  • 

'fhe  chief  siglits  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  tlie  Town  WiiUn  and 
tlie  (Iraiu/e  Monqn^e  of  the  lUth  cent.,  formerly  connected  with  a college, 
witli  its  iiiany  arcades  and  a line  gateway-tower,  resemliling  tlie  Bah  Leila 
Kejana  at  Kairwan  (,p.  :i75).  To  the  S.K.  of  the  headland  are  remains 
of  the  Kothoii,  the  I'unic-Homan  harhour,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
defended  hy  two  towers.  The  new  harhour,  the  centre  of  the  Sicilian 
allache  (kind  of  sardine)  iishery,  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  the  headland.  Near 
the  town  are  large  Salt  Marshes.  The  Necropolis,  2 M.  to  the  AV.,  with 
several  well-preserved  Punic  and  neo-Puuic  rock-tomhs,  deserves  a visit. 
About  1 M.  from  the  town  are  extensive  early  - Christian  Vuiacombs 
(adm.  1 fr.).  -Off  Mehdia,  in  an  ancient  sunken  ship,  beautiful  works  of 
art,  now  at  the.  Bardo  Museum  (see  p.  311),  have  been  recently  discovered. 

A road  (carr.  15  fr.)  leads  to  the  S.AV.  from  Mehdia  viil  (H  M.)  Ksoiir- 
Essuf  to  (2G  M.)  Et-J)jeiii  (p.  37!)). 

in  the  olive-clad  hill-country  to  the  S.  of  Mehdia,  on  the  road  to  Sfax 
(p.  380),  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  seai)ort  of  SuUectnm  (now  Suliikta), 
of  AchoUa  (p.  308;  now  liiar  el-Alia),  both  with  Punic  burial-grounds, 
and  of  Lfmlis  (now  El-Alia).  P'arther  on,  beyond  the  Has  Kaponclia  (or 
lids  Khadidja),  the  ancient  Uapnt  !'(«/«,  where  Belisarius  (p.  322)  landed 
in  533,  lies  the  small  seaport  of  Chebba,  noted  like  Kl-Alia  for  its  Boman 
mosaics.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Rnspar  (now  lienchir  Sbia). 

From  Susa  to  Kairwan,  see  11.  58;  to  the  ruins  of  central  Tunisia 
and  to  Meilaoni,  see  B.  58;  to  El-Djein  and  S'/'aa',  see  B.  .50. 


58.  From  Susa  to  Kairwan. 


30  M.  N.mjkow  (taitof,  Baii-wav  in  hrs.  (0  fr.  51),  J fr.  05,  3 fr. 

50  c.;  return  0 fr.  10,  0 fr.  05,  4 fr.  00  c.).  Passengers  from  'I'nnis  (return- 
lares  30  fr.  25,  22  fr.  05,  Ki  fr.  25  c.)  change  at  Kalaa-Srira  (Bail.  Bestaurant). 

Kroni  Susa  to  (5  M.)  Kahid-Srira,  see  p.  3()6.  Tiie  line  runs, 
uearlj  in  the  same  direclion  as  tlie  Susa  and  'I’ebessa  (p.  d]5) 
Boman  road,  to  the  S.W.,  on  tlie  right  bank  ol'  the  Oaed  Laya 
(p.  Btili),  to  the  (S  I\I.)  lU’servoir  of  the  Susa  waterworks. 

At  (10  M.)  Oued- Lii.yu,  a small  oasis  of  fruit-trees  and  veget- 
ables, the  olive-zone  of  Ihe  Sahel  ends.  IT^/j  M.  Kroussiah-Sdhali. 
2d  M.  Siidi  el-ll<iul;  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  IVons  Auyusii  (f). 
lo  the  lelt,  farther  on,  we  obtain  a glimpse  at  the  SehUia  Sidi 


d-lJa 


lU, 


To  the  right 


12'/.,  M.,  the  largest  salt-lake  of  central  Tunisia. 


beyond  a chain  of  flat  hills,  is  re- 


'y 

a little  farther  on, 

\ealed  a striking  view  ol  the  vast  Plain  of  Kairwan,  enclo.sed  by 
distant  mountains,  with  the  town  of  Kairwan  in  the  background, 
rhe^  low  ground,  through  which  the  Oiwd  llathob  (p.  320),  Oned 
1 leiyneliil,  and  many  smaller  streams  descend  from  the  Sahara 
Atlas  and  its  jilateaux  to  the  Lac  de  Kelbia  (p.  320;  not  visible 
horn  the  train),  is  often  Hooded  after  the  winter  rains.  It  is  in- 
habited aliimst  exclusively  by  the  Arab-like  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
train  runs  through  iilantations  of  Indian  ligs. 


30'/,j  yi.  A'in-Glirasesia. 

From  AKn-Ghuasksia  to  Mktlaoui 
fr.  85,  24  fr.  05,  17  fr.  55  c. ; from’ 


182  M.,  railway  in  13  hrs.  (fares 
.Susa  38  fr.  35,  2!)  fr.  10,  20  fr. 


to  Kdiri'-nii. 


shkYti.a. 


{jfi.  ItontF.  3y^ 


r>(»  c.)-  'I’ll  is  now  rail  way.  diversiiif?  Iiere  to  tlio  S.W..  alfords  the  raxiest 

Tnor;.  Tf  ® an, I Foriana  in  central 

„ "'7  “ I'Ptwceii  the  Sehkha  8i,li  Pl-Hani  (s,m> 

)).  .H,0)  and  the  marshy  nlain  of  the  Oiml  Unthoh,  and  iiero.ss  the  bli-ak 

I)I.iin  of  Kairwan,  to  the  S.W.  herders  of  the  Sahara  Atlas,  which  it 
reaches  at  the  foot  of  JehH  TouHa,  with  its  zinc  and  lead  mines. 

IT  j-i  M.  llmjjeh  d-A'iomi.  the  ancient  Moxclianne,  on  the  Oued 

AoHrzoirr.  is  th(3  chief  market  (Tues.)  for  the  Oulnd  Snidossen.  a branch 
of  the  T jiass  trihe  0..  STO).  and,  like  the  following  .stations,  pos.sesses 
an  alfa-ilepot.  llranch-line  to  Sbibn,  the  ancient  S?tfei>,  projected. 

, foot  of  Jehel  Hafljeb  to  (58*/..  M.) 

*^'’"'a"  Oilvia.  on  a trihiitarv  of  the  Hathob^’here 
•called  Oiifd  Tijdma.  Wo  now  enter,  to  the  AV.,  the  vallev  of  the’o»/erf 

.Jfenossewr,  at  tl>P  foot  of  Jebel  .Vriloh  (I.WS  ft.)  and  Jebel  Sbeytla  in- 
hahited  l,y  the  Madjeur  trihe  (p.  oieiwa,  in 

n„  Sbeitla  (1762  ft. ; hotel),  near  the  extensive  ruins  of  Sufetida, 

on  a plateau  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Doed  SbeVln,  as  the  Oiied  Mc- 
nassenr  is  named  here  It  was  a poor  castellnm  in  the  time  of  Aiigustiis. 

I lit  after  the  2nd  cent,  became  one  of  the  most  important  junctions  of 

Vamhls  7 attained  its  j.rime  under  the 

anilals  and  the  Hyzantiiies.  In  Bl.'j  it  became  the  resilience  of  Oregorv 
the  f vernor.  who  had  rebelled  against  Hvzantiiim;  it  was  soon  afte; 
attacked  by  the  Arabs  under  Abdallah  ibn  Sadd  (p.  .S22).  and  in  618  it 

n “28«;  r7sV;j''''‘";r''-  ■?:  ‘"•'‘’'■tla  .s  the  *C'«;„7„"(com  , 

T;  7 temple-coiirt.  once  used 

i as  a fortress  and  now  destroved  save  a few  fragments 

of  the  limestone  pavement,  was  entered  by  a three-ar.-bed  proiivlmiim. 
hearing  an  inscription  in  lionoiir  of  Antoninus  T’ins  {1.S8-611  The  chief 
temple  was  psendo-peripteral.  with  composite  columns ; there  are  still 
traces  of  the  steps  up  to  it  an.l  of  the  portico.  The  three  cellm  are  we 
preserved,  especially  at  the  back,  and  have  a transverse  wall,  insra'l 
of  a semicirciilar  apse,  adjoining  the  Corinthian  smaller  temples  We 
may  note  also  a fine  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  time  of  ronstaiitine.  the 
^ Ihjzauhne  Church  incorporated  with  a temple,  to  the  X 
of  the  capitol,  a Ohajj^I  built  into  a smaller  temple,  to  the  E..  and  the 
acToss  the  Oiied  SbeYtla.  Higher  up  is  the  spring  of  the  new 
Avater-condiiit,  103  M.  long,  which  supplies  the  town  of  Sfax 
•>.-ro  many  other  ruins  we  come  to  the  Plaivc  du  Foupxava  (about 

at  W Hathob,  here  called  Vo«s- 

root  of  Jfbf’rSrmmama  (1307  ft.;  with  tho  zin«Mninps  of 
AtH’hh(imor/da  on  its  N.  aido).  Thon  a doscpnt  to  (05  \f  V TrnBHorin« 

(2.682  ft.).  the  ancient  a Hoiirishing  town  from  the  2nd  cent  A I) 

under  the  name  of  Colnnia  CdliUina.  now  a poor  village  with  a cara- 
vanserai on  the  Thala  and  Feriana  road  (.see  p.  .662  and  below)  not  far 
from  the  ch.alky  limestone  masses  of  Jebel  (Jhambi  (.5217  ft  • p ^20)  AVe 
may  here  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  Arch  and  of  tlie’T^pmbV/Ae 

.!f  tTe'^ime ‘if  ]rau><oleum  ofT.  FlariuK  SecuLZ, 

<>f  the  time  of  Trajan.  This  is  a kind  of  tower  in  three  stories  in  the 
Phnenician  fashion,  terminating  in  a pyramid;  the  110  bombastic  lines 
of  the  inscription  correspond  with  the  number  of  vears  attained  bv  the 

The' a l"  -ro  remains  of  a Smiai 

Jiarrnge.  — The  landscape  farther  on.  where  Homan  ruins  still  abound 
assumes  more  and  more  the  Sahara  character. 

116  M Thelepte  (hotel)  is  the  station  for  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Medinet  el-Khedimo  (‘the  ol,^  town’l 

has nicas  i’’  ? '■"ins  of  earIv-Christian 

basilicas,  and  a Byzantine  fortress  with  many  towers  are  to  be  seen  here. 
The  extensive  Roman  Quarnejt  are  interesting. 

12001 ' ii"*'  H"«telier;  Restaurant  Bernard:  pop. 
1200).  an  oasis  of  corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables  on  the  Oued  Feriauo\  in 
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Iliston/. 


to  (134  MA  Marijen  Bd-AbbeK.  with  the  nniis  ol 
to  the  N.W.  of  Gafsa.  DIM.  SUU 

1531/0  M.  llencliir  Souatir  (ahoiit  1010  tt.). 

.livcrge-s  hence  to  ^r«-3/o«Znrr^»  (1800  ft.),  a caravanserai  near  the  gnat 

heila  of  phosphate  on  the  Algerian  frontier.  , Tir  \ x>  ? ^ 1 *^1 

-I  rJ  . 1...  railway  with  (9'/.^  ll.)  Rrdpi/ef.  whieh 


a Roman  town,  28  M. 
A shorl  hranch-line 


160  M.  Tabeditt  is  connected  hy , 

has  rich  phosphate  deposits.  — Beyond  Taheditt  the  train  riiiis  through 

the  valley  of  the  Oued  Sddja  (p.  386).  here  inhahited  hy  the  Ouhid  Stdi- 
Abid  nomads,  to  (183  M.)  Mdlaoui  (p.  386). 

The  Kaiumms  Link  runs  to  the  W.  over  the  hleak  steppe,  often 
passin"  the  tents  and  the  hrowsing  camels  and  cattle  of  the  Djlass 
(p.  370).  We  cross  the  Oued  Hathoh.  here  called  Zeroud. 

To  the  ri<rht,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  we  have  a delijrhlful 
*Yiew  of  the  white  houses  of  Kairwan,  with  its  countless  domes 
and  towering  minarets.  Nearing  the  station  we  see  extensive  fields 
of  cactus  and  large  alfa-stacks. 

30  Af.  Kairwan.  — TIotei.s  (comp.  p.  32 1).  Splendid  Hold 
(PI.  a;  C,  .5).  R.  3.  B.  1.  di'i.  or  D.  3,  omn.  '/.j  fr. ; HM.  de  France  (PI.  h; 

C,  5).  R.  21/0-1,  B.  8/4,  dcj.  or  H.  3.  pens.  T’/.^  fr.:  hoth  in  the  Place  Carnot, 
tolerable.  — Coz’d  de  France.  Rue  Massicaiilt. — Post  & Tki.koii.vpu  OrKioK 
(PI.  C.  11.  11.  Rue  de  la  Posto.  — Pnvsioi.\N.  Dr.  Santachi  (a  Swiss),  Grande 
Rue.  near  the  Bah  Hjelladin. 

Ill  Hai,f-.\-11.\y,  if  pressed  for  time,  we  may  visit  the  Grande  Rite, 
the  Soiil's.  the  Ridi  Okba.  Manque,  and  the  Monqvie  dii  Bnrbier.  Tickets 
for  the  mosques  are  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Controle  Civil  (p.  37.3) 
or  at  the  hotels.  The  overseers  of  the  mosques  mostly  speak  Arabic  only. 
The  guides,  who  are  quite  unnecessary,  are  very  importunate. 

Travellers  in  haste  should  endeavour  to  secure  a cab  (as  yet  only 
one),  drive  to  the  Controle  Civil,  the  Barber’s  Mosque,  and  back  to  the 
Porte  do  Tunis  (p.  377),  and  there,  begin  their  inspection  of  the  town. 

Kah'iran  or  Kairouan  (243  ft.;  pop.  22,000,  incl.  aliout 
800  Europeans),  the  oldest  capital  of  Ifrikia,  is  a town  of  pure- 
ly Arabian  type,  the  most  curious  in  Tunisia.  The  old  town  is 
an  irregular  rectangle,  enclosed  by  a wall  33  ft.  high  and  2 AT.  in 
length  : the  large  AV.  suburb,  also  purely  Oriental,  is  the  Fanhoiirg 
de.'i  Djla.'is,  called  after  the  nomadic  tribe  of  that  name  (p.  370); 
to  the  iS.  is  a new  suburb  near  the  station.  The  numerous  mosques 
and  zaouias  date  mostly  from  the  Turkish  period.  Tlic  town  holds 
market  for  the  extensive  plain  of  Kairwan,  and  the  souks  are  still 
important,  though  manufactures  have  declined.  The  climate  (p.  321) 
is  extremely  liot  in  summer. 

Kair\vaii  was  founded  by  .Sidi  Okba  heii-Nafi  (p.  3221  in  671,  and 

rs'thre"an iHl  S t ’e  governors  of  Ifrikia. 

oVde?t  h^gli  sehoy  n ^ emnire  (p.  3231  and  the  seat  of  the 

dnva  (n  681  .ind  fl,o"  ’ ''3T'ily  less  important  than  Cor- 

irfavmSV  ^kba  rapidly  became 

SwiVind  deXved  ’ IT  iiarhary.  After  the  ’ Hilalides 


11  „ n t .'''"'tai'ding  the  favour  shown  to  it  bv 
the  llafsides,  and  the  Merinides  (p.  9,51.  In  the 
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wliiili  neither  Cliristiaii  nor  Jew  tinrst  enter,  again  heeame  the  religions 
eentre  of  the  land.  To  spend  one’s  last  days  within  its  walls,  and  to  he 
hiiried  in  hallowed  earth  outside  its  gates,  seemed  to  believers  the  height 
of  Miss.  Its  sacred  character,  which  however  did  not  jircvent  the  hevs 
of  Tunis  from  bombarding  and  partly  destroying  the  rebellious  town,  was 
finally  lost  when  the  mosques  were  desecrated  bv  the  entrv  of  the  French 
troojis  in  1881. 

Tn  the  centre  of  the  S.  siiburh,  almost  exclusively  inhahitcd  by 
Europeans,  is  tbe  Puck  Caknot  fPl.  T,  5),  with  its  small  Jardin 
Pnhlir.  On  its  AV.  side  the  Kue  du  Oontrble,  with  the  building  of 
the  Contrnle  Civil  (PI.  0,  .A;  see  p.  372).  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  pface 
Mf)rabet  (PI.  0,  4)  and  the  S.  .rate  of  the  town-walls,  which  were 
largely  rebuilt  after  the  bombardment  of  1740. 

On  emer-rino;  from  the  Rue  du  f'ontrrde  we  see  immediately  to 
the  left  the  Zaonia  Sidi  hen-A'i-txa  (PI.  C,  .')),  where  the  hideous 
casticrations  of  the  .\Yssaoua  sect,  orifiinally  Moroccan,  are  held  on 
Friday  afternoons.  A little  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Poste, 
is  the  AT  said  Darb  et-Tamnr  (PI.  D,  4;  no  admittance),  a larjre 
open  place  f»f  prayer  for  irreat  Arohammedan  festivals,  with  an 
undertrround  cistern  for  rain-water. 

The  main  street  of  the  old  town,  between  the  Bdb  Djellndin 
(PI.  C,  4;  ‘Porte  des Peaussiers’),  or  .S.jjate,  now  partlv  demolished, 
and  the  N.  {rate,  the  Porte  de  Tunis  (p.  377),  is  the  GRAxnE  Rnn 
^Pl.  G,  B,  4,  3),  otTlcially  called  Rue  du  fr^neral-Saussier,  enlivened 
by  a picturesque  crowd  and  numerous  small  shops. 

In  the  Hue  Sidi  el-ducrian,  the  second  side-street  on  the  right,  is  the 
zaoiila  of  Sidi  Abid  el-Giierian  (PI.  (',  1),  .m  elegant  building  of  the 
Turkish  period  (HUh  cent.  ?).  T’he  handsome  portal,  with  the  Mack  and 
white  striped  decoration  so  often  recurring  in  the  other  buildings,  leads 
into  a vestibule  with  tiled  w.ills  and  stucco  decoration,  bevond  which  are 
a fine  colonnaded  court  in  two  stories  (with  the  sumptuous  tomb  of  the 
saint  on  the  left)  and  a small  mosijue.  Adjacent  on  the  left  is  the  court 
of  the  Medersa  (p.  228).  where  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  remarkable 
for  their  richness  and  variety. 

Farther  nn  in  tbe  Grande  Rue  are  several  mosques  of  little 
architectural  interest.  The  {rateway  on  the  ri{rht,  halfway  between 
the  two  town-wates,  leads  to  the  Souks  (PI.  0.  3.  4).  The  vaulted 
main  street  here,  the  Snvk  des  Selliers  and  Souk  des  Cnrdonnler.s. 
is  intersected  by  two  vaulted  side-streets,  the  Souk  des  Pnrfums 
and  Souk  des  Tapis.  The  latter,  for  the  sale  of  carpets,  woollen  ru^s 
(marcrums),  etc.,  has  declined  since  the  vegetable  dyes  have  been 
superseded  by  the  aniline.  The  farther  part  of  the  main  street  is  the 
Souk  des  Gondourahs , endin{r  at  the  quiet  Place  Finot  (PI.  C .3). 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Place  Finot  the  short  Rue  Moulei-Taieb 
leads  to  the — ■ 

Djamaa  Tleta  Biban  fPl.  C,  D,  3 ; Mosquee  des  Trois-Portes), 
in  the  Rue  Hassin  Lalenni.  It  dates  from  the  time  of  ObeTd  Allah 
el-Mahdi  (p.  369),  bein{r  the  only  early-Moorish  buildin{r  in  Kair- 
wan  besides  the  Sidi  Okba  mosque,  but  was  much  altered  in  1440 
and  1509.  The  peculiar  fa^'ade  in  three  sections,  with  blind  arcades 
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(possess) iiff  |{yj!:mliiie  eaiiiliils)  oi)  Ihe  lowei’  sloi'v, 
above  ol'  older  slabs  with  <reoiiietrical  oi'iiaineiilation. 


IS  eoniposed 
The  interior 

_ ...  . ^ 

is  uninteresting. 

We  follow  the  Kuo  de  la  Mosquee  des  Ti-ois-?o)-tes  to  the  N.E., 
then  the  Rue  Zoughar  to  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a street 
to  the  left  to  the  town-wall.  To  the  left,  in  2 niin.  more,  we  i-each 
the  Place  de  Sousse,  with  the  Bdh  el-Khouhha  (PI.  I),  2,  3),  the 


E.  town-gate,  an  interesting  double  gateway,  with  two  tine  Byz- 


antine capitals  on  the  inner  archway.  From  the  N.  end  of  the  Place 
de  Sousse  the  bi'oad  Kue  de  la  Gi'ande-Mosquec  leads  to  the  — 
*Sidi  Okba  Mosque  (Grande  ]\losfjuee:  PI.  I),  1,  2),  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and,  next  to  the  Kaii’win  mosque  at  Fez, 
the  most  important  in  Barbai-y.  After  the  mosques  of  Mecca  and 
Aledina  and  the  T)onie  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem  (p.  477),  this  has 
ever  been  deemed  the  greatest  sanctuaiy  of  Islam.  The  poverty 
of  the  oldest  building,  founded  by  Sidi  Okba  ben-Nati  in  (>71,  is 
evidenced  by  the  mud-built  walls  of  the  old  mihrab  (p.  377).  A 
new  building  was  tii'st  o’ceted  in  703  by  Hassan  ibn  en-Nbman 
(p.  322),  the  conqnei'or  of  Carthage.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  that  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  mosques  (such  as  the 
mosque  of  .4mi-u,  p.  4()0),  combined  with  that  of  the  Damous  el- 
Karita  (]).  349).  while  the  rnins  of  Carthage,  Susa,  and  Sbe'itla 
(p.  371)  su]iplied  the  bnilding-materials.  Of  a second  new  building 
by  the  goveimor  Bichr  ibn  Safuan,  in  724,  the  fortress-like  lower 
story  of  the  minaret  still  exists.  A further  extension  was  made  in 
821  by  the  Aglabide  Sijadet  Allah  T.  The  central  stoiy  of  the  min- 
aret, the  arcades  of  tlie  quadrangle,  the  Bab  el-Behon  (p.  370), 
and  the  last  enlai'gement  of  the  sanctnary  itself  are  due  to  the 
Aglabide  Ibrahini  ibn-.\hined  (d.  875),  who  erected  also  the  line 
dome  of  the  mihrab,  caused  the  mihi-ab-wall  to  be  decorated 


)y  Bagdad  artists,  and  ju-csented  the  su])erb  Friday  pulpit.  The 
piesent  maksura  (seat  of  the  caliph)  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
(■!'  *^<1  leminn  cl-Muizz  (p.  443).  The  decay  of  the  inosque 


...  ,.  M /•  ..X  ...x.  mosque 

a (.)  ^ le  )i)U]>t)on  of  the  Hilalides  seems  to  have  been  tirst  arrested 
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Hafside  El-Mostanscr  Billah  (p.  332). 


iL  .1  11,  in  1284,  caused  most  of  the  outer  gatewavs  to  be  rebuilt. 

'■'^storations  by  Mohammed  Murad  Bev 
■Le  (P-  5123).  In  1828-42  the  inse- 

w -I Ik  mi  Ibe  I'ebuilding  of  the  exteimal 


and  m hvoLlk-*’-  of  the  court.  In  1872  the  nave 

and  Lice  1895  restored,  but  with  little  taste. 


The  immense  edilice 


78-82  yds.,  covers 


an 


irregular  quadrilateral  of  13(5  bv  about 
area  of  over  o'/^  acres.  The  fortress-like 
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Oijtkk  Wali,,  with  its  huge  buttresses,  has  four  doors  oti  both  its 
longer  sides.  Ihese  have  lost  their  bronze  mountings  and  some 
of  them  their  cupolas.  Above  the  S.E.  wall  rises  the  dome  of  the 
mihiAb  chapel  and  above  the  N^.W.  wall  the  minaret. 

We  first  walk  round  the  wliolc  enclosure.  From  the  Rue  de  la 
(irande-Mosqnee  a short  street  leads  to  the  right,  past  the  new 
f our/  of  Ablution  (eomj).  p.  153),  to  a large  oiten  space  a<Ijoining  the 
S.Pj.  end  of  the  mosque,  where  there  are  numerous  underground  silos 
or  granaries.  From  the  walls  here  project  the  buildin.--s  of  the 
nuhrab  chapel  and  the  maksfira,  with  the  Rab  el-lmam  (p.  377). 

A few  paces  farther,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ‘Boulevard  Ali 
Bey’,  a poor  street  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  precincts,  is  the  massive 
square  gateway  tower  of  *Bdh  Leila  Hejana,  adjoined  by  the  in- 
significant domed  tomb  of  that  saint.  The  front  half  of  the  gate- 
way, restored  in  1828,  is  painted  like  the  minaret  with  ‘gtant- 
spiders’  to  ward  of!'  snakes  and  scorpions,  and  is  adorned  below 
the  battlements  with  blind  horseshoe  arcades.  The  perforated  stucco 
decoration  of  the  arch-recesses  of  the  side-portals  is  one  of  the 
earliest  e.xamples  of  such  work.  The  long  inscription  over  the  door 
c.xfols  caliph  El-Mostanser-Billah  (p.  374),  the  builder. 

Passing  the  next  three  gates  we  come  to  the  N.  angle  of  the 
precincts,  where  their  fori ress-like  character  is  most  apparent 
Beside  the  embrasures  of  the  minaret  (p.  37(5)  are  seen  cannon-ball 
marks  made  during  the  bombardments  of  the  18th  century. 

The  S.W.  wall  of  the  mosque,  in  the  Rue  dc  la  Grande-Mosquee 
which  we  now  regain,  is  most  in  conformity  with  the  original  plan! 
Most  noteworthy  here  arc  the  first  gateway-tower,  near  the  N.W. 
angle,  and  the  Bdh  es-Sultdn,  the  last  gate,  through  which  led 
f he  shortest  way  from  the  caliph’s  palace  to  the  maksnra  (comp, 
p.  377).  The  domes,  now  adorned  with  the  Turkish  crescent,  still 
po3se.ss  their  girdle  of  battlements  and  have  their  old  cornice  of 
bricks  placed  crosswise. 

J he  present  Extr.vn(;k  Gatkway  (visitors  knock)  is  one  of  the 
small  middle  gates  beside  the  Bab  es-Sultan.  We  descend  a few 
steps  to  the  court  (now  below  the  level  of  the  street),  where  the 
irregular  plan  of  the  building  is  most  distinctly  seen. 

The  *CouRT  is  bordered  on  the  N.W.  side  by  a single  colonnade 
and  on  the  other  sides  by  double  arcades,  which  on  the  S.E.  side 
form  the  porch  of  the  sanctuary.  In  contrast  to  the  orange-court 
at  Cordova  (p.  70),  it  is  much  larger  than  the  sanctuary  itself. 
Ihe  marble  pavement  is  modern.  The  perforated  stone  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  conducts  the  rain-water  from  the  gutters  on 
Ihe  flat  roofs  into  a filtering-apparatus  and  into  three  Cisterns 
below.  The  old  Court  of  Ablution  (Ancienne  Mida;  comp,  above), 
near  the  W.  angle,  and  the  rooms  adjoining  the  minaret  are  now 
used  as  lumber-rooms. 

Baf.dkker’.s  Meiliterraiioan. 
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The  ]\fi)iarei,  128  ft.  high,  an  exlrcnicly  massive  tower  in  throe 
stories,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  N.W.  wall,  and  not  in  the  central 
axis  of  the  building  as  is  usual.  The  substructures  have  been  built 
of  Roman  stones  and  the  doorway  framed  with  antique  decorative 
slabs.  The  square  lowest  story  and  narrower  middle  story  arc 
crowned  with  peculiar  battlements  with  small  embrasures.  Above 
the  three  metal  balls  (p.  195)  of  the  present  dome  is  perched  the 
Turkish  crescent. 

The  *Ascent  of  the  Minaukt  (127  easy  steps)  should  uot  lie  omitted. 
On  the  lower  platform  we  note  the  muezzin’s  hut  (p.  180).  The  upper 
platform  commands  a superb  survey  of  the  many-domed  town,  of  the 
llarber’s  Mosque  (p.  378),  of  the  large  cemeteries  to  the  W.,  and  of  the 
great  plain  ot  Kairwan,  bounded  by  Jebel  Trozza  and  other  distant  hills. 


In  the  centre  of  the  porch  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  square  Bdb 
el-Behou  (‘pavilion-gate’)  with  a great  horseshoe  archway  and  pin- 
nacled summit.  The  drum  and  dome,  formerly  resembling  the  dome 
of  the  mihrab,  were  rebuilt  in  1828.  The  timber  ceiling  of  the 
adjoining  arcades  is  now  partly  replaced  by  brick-vaulting. 

The  *Main  Door  of  the  sanctuary,  in  cedar-wood,  also  was 
renewed  in  1828  by  wood-carvers  from  Sfax  (p.  380).  The  wings 
are  beautifully  enriched  with  network,  rosettes,  and  arabesques 
(p.  445).  Over  the  door  arc  a frieze  with  an  inscription  and  another 
adorned  with  maslirebiyeh  or  lattice-work,  and  above  these  is  a 
pediment  decorated  with  charming  scroll-work.  The  side -doors, 
also  in  cedar-wood,  and  partly  modern,  have  a simpler  geometric 
ornamentation,  resembling  that  of  the  maksura  screen  (p.  377). 

The  '^Interior  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  form  of  a so-called  Rgyp- 
tiau  cross  (T),  with  a broad  transept  at  the  back,  has  a nave  and 
sixteen  aisles,  with  eight  rows  of  arcades.  In  the  axis  of  the  Bab  el- 
Behou,  above  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  rises  the 
dome  ol  the  mihrhb-chapel,  in  front  of  tlie  mihrab-recess.  The  timber 
cc)  mgs  of  the  aisles,  dating  from  dilferent  centuries,  still  retain 
intercstmg  traces  of  tlieir  old  painting.  TTie  effect  of  the  nave  is 
rnanec  y the  new  braces  and  the  clumsy  modern  stucco-decoration 
1 " alls,  ihe  candelabra  arc  ancient,  but  of  little  artistic 

^.1  ue.  le  0 d ])avcment  has  disappeared  and  so  too  have  the 
oiice  used  for  testivals.  The  somewhat  colourless  aspect 
liPVA  coiupcnsated  by  tlic  beauty  of  the  columns,  whicli 

’malm.  ?,!  study.  The  shafts,  as  at 

niarblo'  various  materials:  white  and  coloured 

the  few  AlooViai’''^''*  •'f’  variegated  breccia.  Besides 

Owincr  f.M  their  unem  . ^ “'“C-Ionic 

uitu  uueipial  lengths  some  of  the  columns  have 


forms. 
be( 


Hpt 


us  Owincr  t\  • Aauiine,  ami  even  JTinic-loni( 

..  W,,‘l  f”  '“■'8"'“  “me  ot  the  columns  hav, 

eialiv  imluwarlhv  H'ickly  whitewashed,  i 

" ^ ^""'iduous  decoration  and  the  peculia 
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couslniclioii  oi;  il.s  (kune.  Tlie  cliie!  eiiriclinient  of  the  wnIJ  consists 
()l  iayonce  with  gold  lustre,  the  oldest  inediieval  relic  ofthisart- 

seems  to  be  indicated  bv  the  name  of 
tchini(GhimU^)  given  to  it  by  native  writers.  The  two  beautiful 
Ryzantine  ciHT.mns  which  bear  the  archivolts  of  the  mihrab  are  said 
) to  have  come  from  Carthage.  Through  the  marble  screen  of  the 
niche  now  disfigured  by  painting,  we  obtain  a glimpse  at  the  ancient 
mihrab  of  the  time  of  Sidi  Okba  (p.  374). 

I . *^Mimbar,  or  Friday  pulpit,  unfortunately  very -taste- 
lessly restored  in  1907,  adjoining  the  mihrab-recess  on  the  right, 
IS  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  creations  of  early-Moorish 
art  On  the  model  of  the  Ryzantine  ivory  carving,  its  rectangular 
sections  are  most  charmingly  enriched  with  a great  variety  of  scroll- 
work and  arabesques.  The  material  is  sycamore-wood. 

The  present  *Maksara  (see  p.  71),  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit, 
seems  to  be  now  enclosed  with  fragments  of  an  older  screen  of  the 
cahph  s maksnni  and  parts  of  the  wooden  screen  of  a former  mak- 
sftra  for  the  ladies  ol  the  court  (to  the  left  of  the  pulpit)  The 
central  sections,  destroyed  in  part,  with  their  plain  geonietric  de- 
coration, are  framed  with  graceful  arabesques.  The  long  Cube  in- 
scription under  the  pinnacles  of  the  summit  records  the  name  of 
the  touiider  (p.  374)  amidst  verses  from  the  Koran. 

At  the  back  of  the  Maksilra  is  a *Door,  framed  with  Hto  Unman 

iTno  embellished  with  iron  na  Is  ami  "wo 

knockers  leading  into  a corri.lor.  The  side-room  on  the  left  wUh 
another  hue  old  door,  contains  a few  relics  of  the  once  famous  Kairwan 

if  the' preaeberT  ' *"  (‘gate 

We  now  return  by  the  Rue  cl-Kadraouiuc  (I’l.  I)  C 2 3)  to 
Place  Fmot  (p.  373)  and  the  Souks;  or  we  follow  the  ttiwn-wall, 
through  the  Rue  bidi  Abd  el-Kader  (1>1. 1),  C,  2)  and  past  the  zaouYa 
,^idt  Abel  el-Kader  el-DjiMin  (p.  183)  and  the  Ka.<iba  (PI  B C “>• 
barracks),  and  so  regain  the  tirande  Rue.  ’ ’ ’ 

/m  (7rande  Rue  is  the  new  Porte  de  Tunis 

(11.  B,  3;  adjoining  the  line  old  gateway,  adorned  with  antique 
columns)  leading  into  the  Plaice  dk  Tuni.s,  the  outer  market- 
place,  a haunt  of  reciters  and  jugglers,  with  a large  Fondouk  (see 

p.  281).  ^ 

From  the  Place  de  Tunis  we  may  now  walk  to  the  X.,  past  the 
pretty  park  of  the  Peipini^re  (PI.  B,  1),  to  the  (10  min.)  Bassins 
des  Agtabides,  two  round  reservoirs,  the  smaller  of  which  was  once 
used  tor  liltering  purposes.  Both  have  been  utilized  since  1885  for 
the  conduit  of  C'herichera,  18^/4  i\f.  long. 

A road,  much  used  by  caravans,  leads  from  the  Place  de  Tunis, 
past  the  dilapidated  Feskia  du  Baid  (PI.  A,  2;  a rain-water  basin) 
of  the  time  of  8ijadet  Allah  I.,  and  between  cactus-hedges,  to  the 
X.W.  to  hr.)  the  so-called—  ^ ’ 
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*Mosquee  du  Barbier  (^beyond  1*1.  A,  2),  llic  linest  Ijulldiug' 
of  the  Turkish  period.  This  mosque,  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  second  great  sanctuary  of  Kairwan,  lies  most  picturesquely 
among  low  hills  and  is  surrounded  with  white  tombs  of  saints  and 
Moslem  cemeteries.  It  is  dedicated  to  Abu  Zemaa  el-lleloui,  the 
traditional  friend  (sahab)  and  barber  of  the  prophet. 

TLc  extensive  group  of  buildings,  with  several  medersas  annexed, 
dates  chietly  from  the  17-iyth  ceiitunes.  The  outer  gate  leails  into  a low 
forecourt.  In  tlie  corner,  between  the  two  mam  entrances,  rises  the 
handsome  minaret  ^*\'iew),  in  four  stories,  with  blind  arcades  in  the  two 
lower,  and  crowneil  with  pinnacles  and  the  muezzin’.s  turret.  The  large 
VV.  portal,  adorned  like  the  minaret  with  Jfyzantine  columns,  opens  into 
the  rirst  inner  court,  on  whose  W.  side  rises  the  plain  mosijne  iiself  with 
its  nave  and  two  aisles.  A remarkably  beautiful  domed  chamber  leads 
into  the  second  *lnner  Court,  a perfect  gem,  with  its  slender  little  marble 
columns,  old  wall-tiles,  rich  stucco-decoration,  and  modern  soilited  ceilings. 
A superb  marble  portal  of  Italian  workmanship  (ISth  cent.)  leads  to  the 
alleged  tomb  of  Midi  .Sahab,  which  is  railed  in  and  surrounded  with 
valuable  old  Kairwan  carjiets  besides  much  European  frippery.  From 
the  domed  chamber  a ^Colonnade  to  the  left  and  another  ante-room,  also 
embellished  with  line  mural  tiles,  lead  us  back  to  the  outer  court. 

Tile  largo  JModevi  Cemeteries,  wliicli  extend  round  the  Fau- 
boui'ff  des  JJJIass  (p.  372)  from  the  barber’s  Mosque  all  the  way  to 
the  8.  suburb,  still  contain  some  very  old  tombstones.  They  afford 
a beautiful  view  of  Kairwan,  especially  by  evening  light. 

The  Djam^a  Amor  Abeda  (PI.  A,  3,  1;  popularly  called  Mosquee 
des  Sabres),  whose  live  huge  domes  of  medimval  type  dominate  the  poor 
streets  of  the  Faubourg  des  Djlass,  was  built  by  the  saint  of  that  name 
d.  1871),  formerly  a smith,  with  alms  collected  for  the  pnriiose. 


59.  From  Susa  to  Sfax. 

fill  the  opening  of  the  new  railway  (Sl'/^M.)  in  lilll,  which  diverges 
rom  tne  ijue  to  Mohdia  at  Ouardenino  (p.  8d9),  this  excursion  must  be 
PoAii  ((9'/,.  M,).  Motor-omnibus  01  the  Ifbne-Guelma  Co.,  starting 
It  *”■■■*•  (‘>1  the  reverse  direction  7 hrs.),  fare  7 fr.  .=>0  c. ; 

•.rnm.itu  o't’  (fare  3 fr.  In  c.),  the  hr.  allowed  for  visiting  the 

•’’eats  should  be  secured  beforehand;  outside 
12  ti  on  } "’eather.  Diligence  at  night,  in  14  hrs.,  fare 

Sfax ' comp  1(  ^”'1  in  hrs.,  U fr.),  uncomfortable.  — Steamkks  to 

Fiisa,  see  ji.  .ICli.  Jhe  nmd  loads  round  the  town  on  the  side 

' 1 iisccnds  through  the  new  industrial  and  villa 

lefn  V*^ti''"*i  Jeioisli  and  the  Christian  Cemeiei’ies  (on  the 

left)  0 t le  lull-country  of  the  8ahel  (p.  366). 

A\/L  . Vt  “1?  thriving  villages  of  ZavuM-Sousse  and 

the  rnn  I '•'*  "gl't  ^lle.ssacfon.e.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile ; 

road  IS  bordered  with  huge  olive-trees  and  tall  cactus-hedges. 

Hot  de  b'  f '/a  M.)  M'Saken  (154  ft. ; 

t ill.  ! II'C  MeMia  lino  p.  Slill) 

wnence  a load  leads  to  Kairwan  (p.  372). 
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The  country  beyond  M’Saken,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
central  Tunisia  in  ancient  times,  has  become  a mere  desert  since 
the  Arab  irruptions.  In  the  midst  of  the  dreary  steppe,  scantily 
overg:rown  with  alfa,  appear  a few  corn-fields  and  olive-planta- 
tions, the  first  si^ns  of  renewed  colonization.  Here  and  tliere  are 
seen  Arabs  with  their  camels,  belonwin*;  to  the  Snnnssi,  tribe,  now 
partly  settled  on  the  land,  descendants  of  the  TTilalides  (p.  323). 

In  the  distance  to  the  rifijht,  beyond  Baurfljine,  the  only  village 
before  El-Djem,  appears  the  Sebkhn  Sidi  el-TTanl  (p.  370).  23  M. 
Col  de.  Kondint  el-Govlal  (525  ft.),  the  highest  point  on  the  road. 

Wo.  are  now  in  sight  of  the  amphitheatre  of  FA-Djem,  whose 
enormous  pile  dominates  the  landscape  for  miles  around.  • 

40  ]\f.  El-Djem  (301  ft. : Hut.  de  I’Amphith^atre,  It.  2-3,  B.  8/4, 
dej.  3,  D.  3'/4  fr.,  humble,  charges  should  be  ascertained),  a ])oor 
Arab  village  with  a few  olive  and  cactus  plantations,  is  the  site 
of  Tlii/sdrvs,  which  in  the  late-Roman  age  was  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  near  the  E.  coast  and  the  junction  of  seven  roads. 

About  '/4  from  the  inn  and  the  post-office  (halting-place  of 
the  motor-omnibus)  is  the  ** Amphifhrnirp,  the  grandest  Roman 
structure  in  Barbary  (first  half  of  the  3rd  cent.),  noted  in  history 
also  as  a fortress.  Here  in  089,  after  the  defeat  of  the  united 
Byzantines  and  Berbers  by  Zolieir  ibn  KaVs  (p.  322\  the  prophetess 
(kahina)  Harnia,  the  legendary  leader  of  the  Berbers,  is  said  to  have 
still  defied  her  enemies.  In  1085  the  building,  still  almost  intact, 
where  many  a rebel  had  sought  refuge,  was  blown  up  on  the  W. 
side  by  order  of  Mohammed  Murad  Bey  (p.  335).  Since  then  it  has 
served  the  villagers  of  El-I)jem  as  a quarry.  The  topmost  story, 
consisting  of  an  attica  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  the  tiers  of  seats, 
and  the  stone  steps  have  gradually  disappeared.  The  ascent  (not 
without  the  Arab  keeper;  '/j  fr.)  is  very  toilsome. 

The  remaining  three  stories  are  108ft.  high:  the  groundfloor 
is  now  buried  10  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  arches  (once  00)  of  the 
lower  and  upper  stories  are  adorned  with  Corinthian  mural  columns; 
the  central  story  has  composite  capitals.  The  axes  are  104  and 
130  yds.  respectively:  the  arena  where  the  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
fought,  unearthed  in  1 909,  with  its  huge  substructures  (comp.  p.  348), 
measures  71  by  57  yds.  (This  is  the  fifth  in  size  of  Roman  amphi- 
theatres: Colosseum  205  by  170,  the  Capuan  180  bv  153,  that  of 
Italica  near  Seville  170  by  147,  and  that  of  Verona  107  by  134  vds.). 

Recent  excavations  nntsifio  the  vill.iire.  whose  dirfv  streets  flank  the 
amphitheatre  on  two  sifles,  have  revealed  vestiires  of  Thermae  (about 
10  min.  to  the  N.W.),  of  Cifit.eryig,  a Circue,  and  a small  older  Amphi- 
theatre.. In  the  forecourt  of  a kubba,  6 min.  to  the  8.W.,  are  i)lacedjseveral 
large  Roman  canitals. 

Road  from  El-Djein’,to‘  Mehdia,  see  p.  370. 

AVe  again  traverse  a very  monotonous  region,  witlinut  a single 
village,  On  the  left  is  (he  m'fan  (’l-Djrtn,  a salt-lake. 
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Beyond  it  lies  the  hill-coimtrv  of  the  Arab  ISMellH  tribe,  belonging' 
to  the  Terres  Sialines  (see  below). 

Beyond  (6IV2  M-)  Ste.  Juliette  we  enter  the  olive-zone  of  Sfax. 
Kubba  Sidi-Salah,  on  the  Oued  Sidi  Salah,  which  flows 
largely  underground  and  now  partly  supplies  Sfax  with  water.  Lastly 
the  road  leads  between  garden-walls  built  of  mud  and  fringed  with 
Indian  figs  and  through  the  suburb  of  MouUnville  to  — 

79V2  Sfax.  — The  Eailway  Station  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  for  Metlaoui 
(R.  60)  and  for  the  new  line  to  Susa  (see  p.  .S78),  is  close  to  the  sea,  1/4 
from  the  hotels  or  from  the  quay.  Here  at  present  the  motor-omnihus 
from  Susa  stops. 

AiyuvAi.  HY  Ska  (comp.  R.  61).  The  steamers  of  the  Comp.  Gdn.  Trans- 
atlantique  (office,  Boul.  de  F’rance  1.S).  the  Socicta  Nazionale  (office  near 
Douane).  and  the  Naviiration  Mixte  (office.  Rue  Emile  Loubet)  moor  at  the 
quay.  Harbour-dues  4 or  3 fr. ; cabs,  see  below. 

IIoTEi-s  (comp.  p.  324).  Hoi.  de  France  (PI.  a;  R,  3),  Rue  Victor- 
Hugo  4.  R.  !5-6,  R.  i,  dilj.  or  I).  3,  pens.  9-10  fr.,  plain;  Hot.  Moderne 
(PI.  h;  R,  3),  same  street.  Ho.  6.  R.  3-5,  R.  1,  1).  3,  pens.  7'/2-10  fr.-- Cakes. 
Cristal  and  Glacier,  Boul.  de  France. 

Post  & Tei.egkaph  Okkioe  (PI.  6;  C,  3),  Avenue  de  Paris. 

Ranks  (comp.  p.  174).  Banque  de  VAhjirie,  Rue  Michaud:  Comp. 
AhiMmne  (No.  32)  and  Comptoir  d' Escompte  de  Paris  (No.  15),  Ave. 
de  Paris.  — Rooksei.i.kus.  Chabert,  Rue  de  la  R6puhliquc  51 ; Bevol,  same 
street,  No.  17. 

Bimtish  A'iok.-Consul.  S.  Leonardi.  — Lloyd’s  Agent,  E.  Carteton. — 
Engi.isii  Physician,  Dr.  P.  B/ickicetl. 

Cabs  (stands  near  the  Marche  aux  Cdrilales,  ji.  381,  and  in  the  Rue 
de  Thina,  PI.  R.  C,  3).  Drive  within  a radius  of  2 kilometres  (I'L  M.)  from 
Rah  Diwan,  Va  fr. ; with  two  horses,  8/4  or  1 fr. ; per  hr.  (one  horse)  1 fr.  30, 
(two  horsesl  1 fr.  50  or  1 fr.  70  c. ; half-dav  (6  hrs.l  b'U,  7,  or  9 fr. ; dav 
(12  hra.)  9,  12,  or  15  fr.  ‘ 


Diligence  Okkice  (p.  17.3)  in  the  theatre  (PI.  C.  3).  — Motou  Caus, 
lor  excursions,  at  Garaqe  Pasquier,  Rue  Lamoriciere  (100-150  fr.  per  dav); 
evntruf  Grtm.f/e,  Rue  Charles-Quint. 

The  Sights  may  he  visited  in  2-3  hrs. 


Sfax,  Arabic  SfaJees  (po]).  70,000,  incl.  (5400  Europeans,  of 
whom  fllOO  are  Italians  and  1300  Alaltesc),  tlie  second-largest  town 
in  .funisia,  is  also  its  chief  seaport  next  to  Tunis.  It  lies  on  the 
shallow  N shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  adjacent  to  the  Kerkeuna 
Banks  and  opposite  the  Kerkennn  Islands  (p.  405).  Manv  of  the 
natives  live  in  small  houses  outside  the  town,  amidst  the  beautiful 
orchards  which  girdle  Sfax  for  nearly  10  M.  around.  Beyond  the 
utn!  I'c-zone,  like  tliem  artificially  irrigated,  covering 

.(  e o0(  acres  and  numbering  three  million  trees.  It  lies  chietlv 

now  owmtdT  ofler  tlie  Siala  family,  but 

now  owned  by  he  slate.  After  the  Arab  incursions  it  became  a 

ueHtv'^''?fax  'Tstored  its  ancient  pros- 

fiirs  ind  vpypOi'bIc  ^‘il'id  rise  to  the  export  of  olive-oil,  almonds, 
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jiiitl  .IS  ;i  nmil  for  tlic  spoiigcs  of  the  bay,  eepeciailv  fia.iij  the  Ker- 

S Kerkenna  Islamis.  Its  l.arbonr\vas  .nf.ch  Si 

n^a.,  t£e 

vds  a canip  of  the  warlike  nomads  of  central  and  S Tunisia  owino-  tn 

ind^n^n^v  /’if  ‘o  a homhardnioiit  and  lo’pay  a war 

ndenin  t>  of  15  million  francs.  For  that  disaster  and  for  the  (led  nf  of 
Its  trade  with  inland  Africa  the  colonization  of  the  environs  and  the 
improvenient  of  the  harbour  (1895-7)  have  since  made  amends  " 

From  the  open  roads  at  the  end  of  the  Kerkcnna  inlet,  where 
larpr  vessels  formerly  had  to  anchor,  a Harhmir  Cmial,  29.V2  vds' 
n f""!-  leads  into  the  Bassin  (1*1  1)  K 

fPir" A ‘‘ rr*"'”"  Torpilkurl 

ir  n ^ 1 ^ bordering  the  town,  492  vds.  long,  are 

the  Douane  and  two  large  warehouses.  On  the  N.E.'nnav  are  the 
stores  of  the  phosphate  railway,  whence  ships  are  loaded  bv  means 
of  a long  shoot.  The  Chenal  jumr  Bateaux  connects  the 

mani  harbour  with  the  small  Darse  (PI.  I!,  4),  the  harbour  for 
lishing-boats. 

The  mud-banks  between  the  new  harbour  and  the  old  quav  (now 
I3oul.de  1 ranee)  have  been  artificially  raised  and  converted  into 

U,“[r‘-"l  f TT  projected  new  quarter,  with 

Its  straight  and  shade  ess  streets,  has  made  little  progress  as  vet 

Between  it  and  the  older  suburb,  built  since  1832,  are  the  Avenue 
( e Fans  and  the  palm-avenue  of  the  PoLLEVAno  de  France  (PI  P 
t,  3),  where  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated.  ' ’ 

In  the  Ave.  de  Paris  arc  the  Controlc  Civil  (PI.  1 • C 3f  flu* 
ost  Ufllce  (PI.  6;  C,  3),  and  the  Ifdtelde  ViUe.  (pj.  C 3)  The  last 
has  a small  museum  (open  daily  except  Sun.)  confaining  Roman 
antiquities,  mostly  from  Tlueme  (p.  383).  Among  the  mosaics  are 
hshing  scenes.  Anon  on  the  dolphin,  and  Pugilists. 

1 1.  t,  2)  lies  the  Jewish  Quarfei-.  The  Houl.  de  France  leads  t.i 
he  .,  past  the  Rue  de  la  Republique,  (he  chief  busine.ss  street  of 
the  new  quarters,  to  the  ^^archti  aux  Cerdales  (PI  R 3)  \vhich 

Nfi"-  this,  .•.'iioining 

the  harbour  of  the  tishing-boats,  is  the  Marche.  (PI.  B 3' 4)  for 

dTiuile’,  made  chietl’v  bv  the 
Metellits  (p.  380),  resemble  the  ancient  amphone. 

The  picturesque  but  not  over-clean  old  town  is  still  enclosed 
by  Its  battlemented  ’Towu  Walls,  with  their  numerous  towers 
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and  bastions.  The  foitifications  next  the  sea,  the  Kasha  (PI.  A,  3; 
barracks,  no  admittance)  and  the  Bordj  en-Nar  (PI.  C,  2),  were 
the  chief  objects  of  attack  by  the  l-T'ench  ships  and  troops  in  1881. 

The  old  town  is  entered  by  the  Bdb  Djedid  (PI.  -A,  3),  the  Bdh 
Diwdn  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  end  of  the  Hue  dc  la  Repnblique,  and  the 
new  Purte  Delcassi  (PI.  B,  2;  1903).  Its  main  streets  are  the  Kue 
de  la  Grande-Mosquec,  the  shortest  way  to  the  .Souks  (sec  below), 
and  the  Kuk  du  Bey  (PI.  B,  2,  1). 

In  the  Rue  des  Aissaouas  (No.  12),  a few  paces  to  the  right  of 
the  Rue  du  Bey,  is  the  Zaouia  Sidi  ben-A'issa.  (p.  373),  with  its 
tine  portal.  The  castigations  practised  by  the  sect  may  be  seen 
here  on  Fridays,  from  2.30  to  5 p.m. 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Driba,  the  third  street  to  the  right  off  the  Rue 
du  15ey,  No.  I,  on  the  left,  is  the  Driba  (PI.  2;  B,  2),  a line  typo 
id' an  aristocratic  mansion,  with  a picturesque  colonnaded  court  on 
file  first  floor  (fee  fr.).  Opposite,  at  No.  5 Rue  Regulus,  one  of 
tlic  2\>rtals  has  the  geometric  ornamentation  so  common  in  every 
part  of  the  town. 

At  tlic  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  GnANDE-I\IosQi:EE  rises  the  vener- 


able Chief  Mimjue  (PI.  15,2),  with  its  square  whitewashed  minaret, 
whose  upper  half  is  of  the  13th  century.  The  main  facade  recalls 
Syrian  types  (Kalat  Siman),  and  tlie  ten  arcades  of  the  interior  are 
like  those  of  the  Sidi  Okba  mosque  (p.  374). 

.lust  l)eyond  the  mosque  are  the  Souks,  or  markets.  Their 
centre  is  the  vaulted  Souk  des  FAoffes  (PI.  B,  2),  with  a large 


assortment  of  ‘gadrouns’,  the  chief  garment  of  tlie  people  of  .Sfax, 
blankets  from  (lafsa,  etc.  Its  continuation,  tlic  Rue  des  Teinturiers, 
leads  to  tlie  Bdb  Djebli  (PI.  A,  1),  the  picturesque  N.W.  gate. 

To  tlie  riglit  the  town-wall  is  skirted  by  the  Rue  des  Forgerons 
(PI.  B,  1),  with  its  balconies.  To  the  left.  Rue  Abd  cl-Kader  (52,  is 
the  law-court  ol  tlic  Oiizara  (PI.  1 ; sits  IVcdnesdav  and  .Saturday 
forenoons),  witli  a pretty  court. 

Outside  Ball  Djebli  i.s  the  luistling  cattle-market,  enclosed  by 
oiK  oiiks  or  caravanserais,  where  we  have  a pretty  view  of  several 
saints  tombs  and  iialni-sliaded  gardens. 

-i  '-*'1°  voiiiilry  and  its  iiihaliitaiits  is  atVovded  hv 

J5e  O ld  «l  TV  ir'^ !'•  advisable), 

voi'rs  and  then  m ' Me  jiass  the  larfre  Frsl'ius,  or  rain-water  reser- 
oNtemiral.ont  s A "‘'•“I'’'  ci.stcrns.  'I'be  *Orcliard  Zone 

wi  ll  straS  row  “’‘-"''I?'*  '-'ive-Kioves  and  flanked 

ChridiVmSt  a “'"‘‘''“'Is  to  the  (13'/.,  .M.)  Toual  el- 

steirs  wS  avh.ave  "'■“'I  signal,  a kind'  of^nrandd  in 

(b,  t o road  yi""-  stretehing  to  the  sea.' 

and  the  Rond-Point,  is'' the  .tS’iS  ^ t“ 
the  Jardin  d’Essai,  or  botanic  SrdM,  ^ ’ 

I.n  tlie  sea,  nearly  1 M.  outside  the  harbour,  is  a Biological  Station 
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60.  From  Stax  to  Metlaoui  via  Gafsa. 

151  M.  Nabkow  (lAt’OE  Uaiiavay  (f'oinp.  dea  riiosphates  et  du  Chemin 
du  l-’er  lie  (laf.sa),  in  IV'/j-IO'/a  l>r»-  (27  fr.  20.  20  fr.  Ca,  11  fr.  00  c.);  to  (lafsa, 
127  M.,  in  8-9  hra.  (22  fr.  95,  17  fr.  15,  12  fr.  30  c. ; return-ticket,  valid  for 
5 days,  32  fr.  1.5,  2-1  fr.  40,  17  fr.  20  c.).  Railway  Restaurant  at  (Jralba 
only;  it  is  advisable  to  take  provisions. 

Sfa.r^  .SCO  p.  380.  Tlie  train  .skirts  the  inland  side  of  the  town 
and  then  runs  to  the  S.W.,  near  the  coast.  To  the  left  rises  the 
lighthouse  of  Rds  Tina  (p.  40.5),  near  the  ruins  of  Thaenae,  once 
the  rliief  harbour  for  the  export  of  olive-oil  from  the  interior. 

18  M.  ()wd-(!hnffar.  22'/.^  M.  Maharts  (pop.  1000),  a lisliing 
village  and  market  for  the  Mi'hadln  IVibe,  is  the  last  fruit-tree 
oasis  to  the  S.W.  of  Sfax.  Above  it  rises  an  old  fortilied  Bordj. 
On  the  left,  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  Gabes  road  (H.  62),  is  seen 
the  castle  of  Oanya,  with  its  eight  towers,  which  is  said  to  have 
lieen  built  by  the  knights  of  Malta  (p.  308). 

Leaving  the  coast  the  train  runs  to  the  W.,  through  an  almost 
uninhabited  sandy  waste,  to  (30'/2  M.)  (Tra'fba  (Rail.  Restaurant), 
from  which  a diligence  plies  to  (iabes  (p.  389). 

In  the  distance  appears  tlie  bare  S.  Tunisian  liill-country,  with 
Ji'bel  Bon-IIedma  (2559  ft.).  On  the  left  lie  the  flats  of  the  large 
tSebkha  en-Nouail.  ” 

61  M.  Mezzovna,  at  the  N.  base  of  JiM  Mezzonna  (1329  ft.), 
where  alfa  abounds.  TtJ*/,  M.  Mahiassi  (hotel),  a village  of  col- 
onists, with  olive-groves,  and  an  important  alfa  station,  lies  in 
the  Bled  Maknassi,  a monotonous  plain  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Jebel 
Maknassi  (1332  ft.).  To  the  N.W.  appears  Jebel  Majcn-a  (2871  ft.). 

98  M.  Rened  (1575  ft.),  the  highest  point  on  the  line,  with  large 
alfa-stacks,  is  the  station  for  Senod  (1706  ft.),  a village  5 M.  to 
the  S.E.,  on  the  olive-clad  slope  of  Jebel  Biadha  (3248l^t.). 

We  now  descend  through  cactus  plantations,  and  in  spring 
through  corn-fields,  to  the  BU-d  el-Ifamra,  a lofty  plain  to  the  n" 
of  Jebel  Oum  el-Alleg  (3839  ft.),  in  the  territory  of  the  great  no- 
madic tribe  of  the  Hamama.  IIO'/-,.  Ain-Zannouch,  the  only 
station  with  good  drinking-water.  On  the  right  are  extensive  dunes, 
formed  by  disintegration. 

The  train  rounds  Jebel  Orhata  (p.  385)  and  then  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Oued  Ba’feeh. 

127  M.  Gafsa.  — The  Statics  (about  1000  ft.)  lies  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  stream,  2*/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  old  town  (diliifence  twice  daily 
in  '/^  hr.). 

Hotels.  Hotel  de  France,  Place  de  la  Kasha,  R.  8-5,  B.  »/4,  ddj. 
or  D.  3,  pens.  8-10,  oinn.  1 fr.,  plain;  BufTet- Hotel,  at  the  station. 

Post  & Teleorapu  Office,  Place  de  la  Poste. 

Cahriaoes  (limited  in  number),  20-25  fr.  per  day;  to  Tebessa  (p.  315) 
or  to  Kairwan  (p.  372)  120  fr.  — Dii.ioe.nce  to  Tebessa,  see  p.  318.  — Horse 
or  Moiac  (3-5  fr.  per  day),  best  obtained  through  the  ContrOle  Civil,  where 
tickets  for  the  mosques  also  are  obtained. 
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(Jafsa  (1(167  t(. ; pop.  4r)0(l,  iiicl.  about  lOUO  .1  ew.s  anil  660  Euro- 
peans), llie  ancient  Capsa,  is  a peaceful  little  oasis-town,  with  two 
hot  springs  (88-i)l72°  Fahr.)  and  several  cold,  rising  in  or  near  the 
river-bed.  'I'he  old  town  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  on  the  right 
bank  of  t lie  Oued  llaiech,  which  almost  everywhere  else  is  dry.  1 1 has 
formed  a valley  about  3 M.  broad,  between  Jehcl  Orhata  (383!)  ft. ; 
p.  385),  on  the  E.,  and  the  spurs  of  Jehel  Bou-liainli  (3609  ft.) 
on  the  N.AV.,  this  being  the  only  considerable  pass  between  the 
8.  Tunisian  steppe  and  the  shotts  (p.  320).  The  town  is  sheltered 
by  Jebel  Beti-Yuunes  (3002  ft.)  and  Jebel  Assulah  from  the  cold 
N.W.  andN.  winds,  and  like  El-Kantara  (p.  276)  is  a portal  of  the 
desert.  Its  mild  climate  and  beautiful  oasis  render  it  a fine  winter 
residence  for  persons  of  moderate  requirements. 

Capsa  is  said  to  lie  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  interior  of  'riinisia. 
Owing  to  its  remote  situation  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  his  domin- 
ions Jugurtha  (p.  321)  made  it  one  of  his  headquarters  and  his  treasury;  hut 
one  morning  at  dawn,  after  a nine  days’  march  from  Lares  (p.  360),  so 
graphically  described  hy  Sallust,  it  was  surprised  hy  Marius  and  razed  to 
the  ground  in  106.  Under  Augustus  the  town  was  still  in  ruins,  yet  in  the 
2nd  cent,  it  vied  with  Thcleiite  (Feriana,  p.  371)  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  S.  Tunisia.  Tlirough  Capsa  ran  the  imjiortant  caravau-routes 
between  Tebessa  and  Gabes,  those  to  Feriana,  Sheitla,  and  Susa,  and 
via  Tozeiir  to  the  Limes  Tripolitanus  (p.  412).  With  the  exception  of  the 
Piscinas  (sec  below)  all  the  Koman  structures  have  been  demolished  for 
modern  jiuilding  purposes.  The  town-walls  were  rebuilt  by  Solomon 
(p.  315)  in  Justinian’s  reign,  and  in  the  Moorish  xieriod  were  succeeded 
by  a triple  mud-luiilt  wall,  of  which  scarcely  a trace  is  left.  The  By- 
zantine citadel,  built  of  Koman  materials,  was  succeeded  by  the  Moorish 
Kasha,  which  the  French  have  now  converted  into  barracks.  Since  the 
entry  ol  ihc  French  troops  in  1861  the  mosques  have  been  regarded  as 
desecrated. 


from  the  now  Liofsa-Gave  quarter  a street  lead.s  to  the  Oued 
Bafecli,  crosses  it,  where  native  washerwomen  and  thirsty  camels 
often  iiresent  an  entertaining  scene,  and  ascends  on  tlie  border  of 
tlie  oasis  (p.  385)  to  tlie  old  town,  dominated  by  groups  of  palm- 
trees  and  two  minarets. 


l ie  large  Champ  de  Eoire  and  the  Fondouk  (p.  281),  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town,  are  full  of  life  when  caravans  arrive  with  their 
( a e.s  iiom  tlie  Djerid  (p.  386).  The  corn-market  in  the  Halle  aux 
Graim  also  is  of  some  importance. 

I’rom  the  Place  dii  iMarchd  (market  on  Wednesday),  at  the  S. 
end  ol  the  Champ  de  Foire,  the  Rue  du  G6n.-Philebert  leads  through 
le  oi\n  0 1C  I lace  de  la  Kasha.  Here,  on  the  W.  side,  rises  the 
Jtinsfia  with  Its  towers  and  white  pinnacled  walls,  once  the  chief 
siglil  at  (,afsa,  but  now  the  barracks  of  military  convicts.  View 
wit  Optique  (adm.  on  application).  The  JeieLsh  Quarter 

t itsMiarrow  streets,  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Place  de  la  Kasha, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  town. 

;rbe  dilapidated  Roman  Pisctn.k  (Arabic  Termid,  from  Hher- 
) an  still  used  as  baths.  The  .lewish  Rath  is  fed  bv  the  Kasbi 


tn 
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sprinp;.  The  largest  basins,  supplied  by  the  hot  spring  outside  tlie 
Kasba  and  chietly  used  by  the  Moslems,  are  in  the  D(^fr  to 

the  S.E.  of  the  Place  de  la  Kasba.  The  men’s  bath  (Termid  er-KaVeP, 
where  the  children  love  to  dive  for  sou-pieces,  is  worth  seeing*  In 
the  beautifully  clear  water  tiny  lish  i^Chromis,  occurring  also  in  the 
underground  waters  of  the  Sahara),  little  black  snakes,  and  small 
tortoises  disport  themselves  among  the  bathers. 

.•\  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piscinie  are  the  Souku.  Foremost  among 
tlieir  wares  are  l)right-eoloured  blankets  (frechia.s),  Imrnouses,  and 
carpets  (gudtifs),  mostly  made  by  the  Ifamamas  (p.  dSil). 

The  .Sn/i  Yak  Ab  .l/iw/we  ((irande  Mos(pide),  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Par  el-Pey,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Tunisia,  is  noteworthy  for  its 
interior  with  nave  and  eighteen  aisles,  in  the  style  of  the  Sidi  Okba 
mosque  at  Kairwau  (p.  37-1:).  The  minaret,  especially  towards 
evening,  attbrds  a charming  *Vic\v  of  the  town  and  the  oasis,  and 
of  the  finely  shaped  hills  and  the  yellow  desert  to  the  S. 


Ihc  ’’^Oasis,  nearly  4 sq.  M.  in  area,  the  richest  and  greenest 
palm-oasis  in  all  Barbary,  offers  many  delightful  walks.  Most  of 
the  paths  conveniently  overlook  the  little  gardens  Iving  below  them 
watered  by  numerous  runlets  from  the  J’iscime.  ' ’ 

In  the  shade  of  the  palms  ^row  aprirots,  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates, 
(imnees,  almonds,  pears,  and  olives,  and  here  and  there  orangds  and  lemons 
Ihe  vine,  with  Its  vigorous  and  pictiirosiiue  tendrils,  climbs  up  the  palm 
trees  or  the  nettle-trees  (Celtis  australis)  planted  for  its  support,  vieldiiig 
ripe  grapes  as  early  as  June.  Below  all  these  trees  the  soil  is  carpeted 
in  the  cooler  season,  with  vegetahles,  melons,  wheat,  and  barlev.  The  \\ 
margin  of  the  oasis,  however,  where  water  is  scarce,  yields  olives  only. 

bine  points  of  view  arc  the  hill  of  Sidi  BuK-Yaliia,  crowned 
with  a kubba,  on  the  N.W.  margin  of  the  oasis,  the  Ksoiir  Nala, 
a spur  of  Jebel  Ben-Younes,  and,  separated  from  the  latter  bv  the 
depiession  of  the  duuDi  el-^laza,  debel  Assalohj  whence  we  survev 
also  the  steppe  stretching  to  the  N.  to  Jebel  Sidi  .\ich. 

From  Gafsa  to  Mtu'ijen  Bd- Abbes  (Feriana),  see  p.  .372;  vid  Feriana 
to  Tebessti,  see  p.  .318.  ’ 

A ItoAij  leads  to  the  S.K.  vid  the  olive-oasis  of  FJ  Ksar  to  1.33/.  .M  ) 
Uita,  a charming  little  palm-oasis ; then,  aside  from  the  V’e/- 

(ii/ettar,  to  (l:|Va  ^t-)  El-Guettar  ft.;  two  caravanserais;  pop  1800) 
a palm  and  olive  oasis  at  the  S.  base  of  Jebel  Orbntn  (.38.30  ft  • fine  view 

f '"■‘!*'o-.l.>-'“h  2'/2-3  hrs.).  The  route  from 

Fl-Guettar  to  (8.i  .M.)  Gabes  (p.  .18!>),  leading  almost  all  the  wav  through 
an  and  wilderness,  is  ht  only  for  those  who  are  used  to  fa'tigiie  and 
privations.  (Poor  quarters  at  Bir  Sadd  and  El-llaffey  only.) 

Beyond  Gafsa  the  train  crosses  the  Oued  Balech  and  beyond 
the  oasis  it  enters  the  sandy  and  stony  waste  between  the  salt-m'arsh 
(darnel  d-Ocjlal  (on  the  right)  and  the  chain  of  Jebd  Hus  fa  (1 4 1 1 ft.) 

Jcbd  Jdlabia  (1346  ft.;  to  the  S.).  Beyond  the  dry  bed  of 

the  Oued  Melnh  the  long  range  of  Jebel  Tarfnnni  (p.  3S8)  aiinears 
far  to  the  left.  ‘ ' n / 1 1 
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Wo  skirt  tlic  S.  base  of  Jt-bd  Stall  ft.),  Jebd  Tarfat 

(216G  fl.),  and  Jehd  Meilaoul  (1805  ft.),  all  rich  in  pbospliates. 
These  hills,  overgrown  with  alfa-grass  only,  arc,  like  those  near 
Oafsa,  a favourite  haunt  of  the  gazelle;  the  maned  sheep  (p.  277) 
also  occurs. 

151  M.  Metlaoiii  (043  11.;  IHM.  Hey,  H.,  dej.,  J).,  3 fr.  each, 
(|uite  good),  Arabic  Mdldwi,  on  Ihc  S.  slope  of  Jebel  Sddja, 
not  far  from  the  Oued  Sddja  (p.  372),  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  8. 
Tunisian  phosphate-regioTi,  which  extends  to  Redeyef  (p.  372),  to 
AYn-Moulart^s  (p.  372),  and  to  Jebel  Mrata  on  the  Algerian  frontier. 
The  phosphate  is  detached  from  the  hill-sides  by  blasting  (fon- 
droyage)  and  then  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  ground,  where  it  is 
turned  over  several  times  by  ploughs.  The  works  employ  about 
5000  hands,  mostly  Italians  and  natives,  and  yield  about  800,000 
tons  per  annum.  Adm.  to  the  ‘Grande  Recette’  of  the  works  by 
leave  of  Jf.  Bursaux,  the  manager. 

Interesting  walk  or  drive  to  the  (3  M.)  ^Gorges  du  Seldja,  a wild 
rocky  deiile  (about  I'/o  M.  long)  between  Jebel  Seldja  and  Jebel  Alima 
(2.”., 59  ft.). 

For  the  new  railways  to  Heiichir  Sotiafir,  Redeyef,  and  A'in-Mnidares, 
see  p.  .372. 


61.  Prom  Metlaoui  to  the  Djerid. 


under  construction).  A carriage  may  be  hired  at  one  ' 
ISIetlaoui,  but  as  the  road  is  bad  a mule  is  preferable.  I 
ilirect  to  Tozeur  (carrying  provisions,  wine,  etc.).  Jsefta 
Irom  Tozciir,  El-Oudiane  beat  on  the  wav  back  from  Toz 


Road  vil  (85'/o  M.)  Tozeur  to  (51  M.)  Nefla  (railway  to  the  former 
under  construction).  A carriage  may  be  hired  at  one  of  the  inns  at 

It  is  best  to  ride 
a may  be  visited 

, - - - - ....  ...V.  .....  ....v..  .......  rozour  to  Metlaoui 

(early  start  required). 

*Djerid  (Arabic  lielad  el-Jerid),  the  narrow  isthmus  between 
the  Chott  Djerid  (65-80  ft.  above  tbe  sea),  the  largest  salt-marsh  in  Bar- 
nary,  and  the  Chott  Rharm  (66  ft.  below  sea-level),  with  its  four  pic- 
tmesque  oases  of  Tozcnr,  Nefla,  Kl-Oudinne,  and  El-Uamma  (du  Dj6rid), 
IS  iiie  largest  date-palm  region  in  N.  Africa.  The  number  of  palm-trees 
IS  estimatwi  at  about  a million,  but  nearlv  half  belong  to  the ‘hakhana’, 
.an  untruitful  species.  The  yield  of  dates' is  12V2-15,000  tons  annually, 
.n.-l'n'!'  '••j  only  are  ot  the  transparent  variety.  Thev  are  exported 

(lafsa  and  8fax.  The  mildness  of  the  ciiinate  (p.  321)  adapts 
residence,,  but  malaria  is  prevalent  in 
scitfornii  population  (about  30,000),  which  is  said  to  have  included 

cb  cflv  of  <^’'','>stian  communities  down  to  the  18th  cent.,  is 

t »ei  ongm,  but  with  the  Arab  nature  fully  developed. 

Metlaoui,  see  al.ove.  Tlie  romf  leads  to  the  S.W.,  througli  an 
almost  bare  waste,  at  first  near  the  left  bank  of  the  .Seldja  and  then 
down  its  dry  bed. 

l.H/j  n.  Bordjdoulfbi  (21)9  ft.;  no  drinking-water),  a deserted 
..uavanseiai  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Gafsa  road,  bevond  the  in- 
flux of  the  Oued  Se bljHjnto  tl.e  Qaed  Melah  (p.  387).  We  then 

f T,  (P-  'Pile  road  to  Kl-Oudiant 

(p.  388)  branches  to  (he  left. 


TOZEUH. 


Of.  Rouie.  ;{^7 


N..t  lai-  In.n.  the  .lelta  of  the  Oued  M.^ah  we  n.^ar  the  (%,U 
Hlutisa,  which  m the  hot  season  is  reduced  to  a few  streamlets 
.^d  pools,  and  next  reach  tlie  K.  border  of  (30  M.)  the  oasis  of  El- 
Hamma  du  Djerid  (1 04  ft. ; Bordj,  quarters  1 fr.).  This  oasis, 
the  sniallest  in  the  Djerid,  with  900  inhab.,  about  54,000  palms 
and  a lew  olive-trees,  has  of  late  had  mud-walls  (tabias)  built  to 
shcltt  r it  fiom  sand-drift.  The  Ihnnmdm,  a piscina  in  a kind  of 
pa  m-hut,  whose  water  (109°  Fahr.)  is  in  high  favour  with  the 
natives,  is  of  Roman  origin. 

1 he  road  crosses  the  (32'/,,  .M.)  downs  of  Drah  Tozeiir  or  Drdhf 
iU-NmUmv  (2b.)  f .)  and  reveals  a striking  *View  of  the  green 
oasis  of  lozeur  and  the  glittering  surface  of  the  Chatt  Djerid 

!,  M.  Tozeur  (197  ft.;  Hr.t.  Bellevue,  K.  3,  B.  >/,,  d^j.  or 
“»pcetending,  with  attentive  landlady;  pop.  10  000,  incl. 
bo  Biiropean.s),  the  ancient  Tusuros,  Arabic  Tuzer,  is  the  seat  of 
I e h«n,ie«„f,he  Djeri,!.  Ti,e  h„:,s.,,  onli;  ';:.,  I.lnll 

of  ciude  (tobs)  and  burned  bricks,  have  a peculiar  geometric  orna- 
n.entation  in  brick  network,  which  differentiates  them  from  most 

those  of  Neita  (see  below).  Inlcresfing  *Views  are  obtained  from 

A/o.s"/"e‘(Uckefs  at"  thrSiAlf  Civi^^^^^ 

sihf 

picture’squ;*  bO  or-sJe^neS"  « 

A Roai>,  with  line  points  of  view,  leads  from  Tozeur  to  the  W 
via  C^ahm  (see  above)  and  along  the  S.  margin  of  the  dunes  of 

(r,58  ft.),  to  (51  .M.)  Nefta  (200-300  ft.; 
jei  id  Hotel,  R.  3-4,  B.  1,  dej.  or  I).  3-4.  pens.  8-10  fr.,  quite  o-ood  • 
carr.  at  the  Khalifa’s  only;  pop.  14,000,  incl.  manv  .lews  buronlv 
a few  Europeans),  the  Roman  Aggarsel  Xepte.  The  houses  re- 
semble those  of  Tozeur  in  style,  but  blocks  of  gvpsuni  from  the 

.1^11:'  ^>“>lfl''ig-niaferial.‘  AVe  are  struck 

)Mth  the  great  number  of  small  mosques  and  zaoiiYas,  anion^r  which 
IS  the  zaouYa  of  the  Kadria  (p.  361),  the  most  important  in  S Tu- 
nisia and  a religious  house  of  the  Rahmania  order.  The  .souks 
\'hich  are  much  patronized  by  the  Sahara  caravans,  offer  all  the 


;5S8  Kii/ite  <U. 
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))n)(Uicls  of  file  Djerid,  siicli  as  white  frcchias  (p.  :5<S5),  liiiniouses 
(‘(Ijeri(li’),  silk  haiks,  etc. 

' Before  riiliup  throufrli  the  *Oasis  (2-H  liis. ; mule  witli  {'uidc  3-1  fr.). 
the  finest  in  the  Djerid,  witli  its  187,000  jialms,  we  proeeed  from  the 
souks  to  tlie  so-eailed  *C(>rheUle.  (Arabic  Kagrel-Ai)>.  ‘castle  of  the 
springs’),  a praiid  prorfre  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  Iho  copious 
springs  (152.  it  is  said)  unite  to  form  a brook.  AVe  then  ride  to  the  ^.W., 
past  the  Zao/na  of  the  Kadria  (p.  387)  and  along  tlie  iniid-walls  (p.  387). 
to  the  rorcelle  Forostiere  (fine  view),  or  to  the  Paste,  Do/m)i ier,  another 
good  point  of  view.  Wo  then  return,  ])ast  the  inostiue  of  Sidi  Merzovn 
and  the  palm-garden  of  (ihitanc  ech-Chorfa.  to  the  Harnu/e.  a Boinan 
dam  helow  the  Corbeille  (at  the  weir,  a little  lower,  good  bathing-place), 
and  visit  the  elegant  knliba  of  Sidi  Bon-AU.  in  the  heart  of  the  oasis. 


El-Oudiane,  the  easlmosl  oasis  of  the  Djerid,  with  0000  itihali. 
distributed  aiuonir  six  villages,  lies  OV4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Tozciir 
and  ;i  M.  to  the  E.  of  El-namina  (p.  387),  on  the  slope  of  Jehel  Bon- 
Ilellal  (024  ft.),  the  W.  offshoot  of  Jehel  Tarfaoui  (1821  ft.).  This 
oasis,  4*/.2  M.  long,  watered  by  a nuinher  of  small  springs,  possesses 
about  18.5,000  ]ialms  and  25,000  olive-trees,  while  nninerons  orange 
and  lemon  trees  add  a special  charm.  The  chief  village  is  Deciyach 
(180  ft.;  pop.  3000),  built  partly  of  stone.  Thence  we  ride  past 
Zaouiet  el-Arah,  with  its  minaret  (fine  view),  and  Kriz,  on  the 
slope  of  Jehel  Nadour  (510  ft.),  to  the  walled  village  of  Cedadda 
(230  ft.).  At  Guehha,  a village  adjoining  Kriz,  close  to  the  shott, 
are  some  Roman  ruins. 


The.  Trik  el-Oudiania.  n caravan  route  once  used  by  the  Romans 
tint  sometimes  impassable  after  heavy  winter  rains,  leads  from  Kriz  acro.ss 
thc_  Chott  Djerid,  to  the  8.E..  to  the  Cdidat  dn  Kefznova.  a part  of  the 
8.  'I'erritories  (]).  300)  between  the  shott  and  the  Erg  Oriental  (p.  285). 
'riie  first  oasis  beyond  the  salt-marshes  is  (fiO'/sM.)  Debohctin,  on  the 
peninsula  of  that  name.  13  kl.  Tclmive,  the  ancient  Tvrris  Tamcdeni. 
was  tlie  westmost  frontier-fortress  on  the  Limes  Tripolitanus  (p.  412). 
47  M.  Kebilli  ((piarters  in  the  Bordj),  the  ancient  Vepillivm  (?),  is  now 
the  ehief  town  in  the  Kefzaoua.  with  5000  inhab..  a market  well  attended 
hy  the  Sahara  caravans,  and  the  finest  ])alm-oasis  in  this  region. 

Ho.mis  lead  from  Kebilli:  (D  To  the  N.E.,  through  the  waterless  sandy 


waste  boDyeen  the  Chott  el-Fedjedj  (p.  380)  and  Jehel  Tehaqa  (1008  ft.)  and 
past  (O'/jM.)  TAmatjues  and  (3t'/..M.)  Oqlet  Nnkhln.  ' 

I 11  •!  l«f n 4-  *.1.  .1  j \ __ 


; , . - • » - ■ /a  — • ' to  (53  M.l  El-Hamma 

Rordj),  tlie  aueient  Aquae  Taeapifnnae.  with  hot  springs 
00  palm-oasis;  then  past  the  S.  base  of  Jehel  Dissa 

t f (P-  380).  — (2)  To  the  S.E.,  throngb 

..  . ^he  S.  side  of  .Tebel  Tebaga  (see  above).  )>ast  lleuchir  Bou- 

Caifa  and  lamezred,  to  (about  08  M.)  Matmata-Kehira.  (p.  301). 


62.  From  (Sfax)  Graiba  to  Djerba  via  Gabes 
and  Medenine. 


Diligence  to  (labes^'in f''}-  tiabes  to  (101  M.)  Atedenine. 

theime  to  Med’enin’e,  iii  8 h’rs  ’’roaT  "•‘’'D';"'- .’•''f»™'ii.k  at  5.15p.m.l; 
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d'j.  Jionte.  ;}s!) 


A iiiotor-rar  slioiil.l  lie  liirod  from  Sfax  (o.  380)  to  Mc'drniiir.  or  all 
the  way  to  Marsa  el-Kaiitara.  Or  we  may  drive  thither  from  Oralha, 
hv  earr.  previously  ordered  from  (iahes.  At  Medeniiie  it  is  advisable  to 
telegraph  to  floiimt-Souk  for  a earr.  to  meet  the  traveller  at  El-Kantara 
(or  hl-Adjim.  as  the  ease  may  he).  — Houmt-Soiik  i.s  a steamhoat-station 
i'Otween  1 unis  and  Tripoli  (comp.  K.  (v(). 


From  Sl'ax  to  Gra'iba  (aO'/j  Af.;  railway  in  ca.  2 lirs.  • faros 
7 fr.  5,  5 fr.  35,  3 fr.  80  c.),  see  p.  383. 

The  Road  leads  to  tlie  S.  from  (iraYba  to  (o'/^  M.)  Aro.hichinu 
a ( ill <i\ ansorai  on  the  A\  . side  of  the  Sour  l\enis  Boy^  where  we 
Join  the  main  road  from  Sfax.  It  then  traverses  a desolate  sandv 
waste  on  tlieW.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaheft  (p.  405),  inland  from 
the  little  seaport  Sktra  (for  the  alfa  trade). 

On  the  (28  M.)  Ourd  Aknrit  we  enter  the  province  of  Arad. 
Between  Jchel  lioumana  (5()4  ft.)  and  Jehd  Dl.'isa  (p.  388),  ofl’- 
shoots  of  the  hills  around  the  shott  region,  extends  the  flat  ht'hnius 
i>fGnbex,  M.  broad,  bridging  the  space  between  the  bav  and 
the  (Vintf  ei-Fcdjedj  (70  ft.  above  sea-level),  the  E.  continuation 
of  the  Chott  Djerid  (p.  380).  In  1873  Ferd.  de  Eesseps  (p.  437) 
suggested  that,  by  cutting  a canal  through  the  isthmus,  the  whole 
of  the  shotts,  as  far  as  the  Chott  Melrir  (p.  284),  might  be  con- 
verted into  a great  inland  sea;  but  several  of  them  lie  much  above 
the  sea-level. 

34  M.  Douiaine  de  Oued- yfelah , au  olive  and  palm  oasis 
(10,000  palm.s),  on  a brook  generallv  drv,  is  partlv  watered  bv  the 
oldest  artesian  wells  in  Tunisia  (1885).  ' 

To  the  right,  a little  off  the  road  to  fJaf.sa  (p.  383),  lie  the  jialm- 
oases  of  Oudref  and  El-Meihouin,  and  to  the  left  Ghemionch. 
Near  the  (49'/..  M.)  poor  oasis  of  Bon-Chemma  we  Join  the  road 
from  Kebilli  (p.  388). 

Our  road  leads  through  the  palm-oasis  of  Oabes  (p.  390)  and 
past  Djara  (p.  390)  to  (52  M.)  Gnbtx-Port. 


Gabes.  _ Arrivaf,  by  Ska  (comp.  R.  «l).  The  Htcainers  anchor  in 
the  open  roads  (at  low-ti.le  over  i/.,  M.  from  the  fishingdmat  harhonr) 
Jianding  or  eniharking,  especially  in  summer,  in  N.R.  or  E wind  is 
often  impossilile.  ' ’ 

n /““.'rT-  P-  crowded  with  motorists  in  spring) 

pier”^^  both  at  Oahes  Port,  '/»  M-  from  the 

Cab  from  the  pier  to  Oah6s-Port  10  c.  (for  several  pers.  20  c.  each)- 
one  hour  IV,  fr.,  each  addit.  '/a  hr.  2.5  c. : dav  of  10  hrs.  10-12  tr  - earr’ 
and  four  horses,  for  long  excursions,  20  fr.  a dav.  ’ 

Bkitish  CoN.sri.AR  Aok.vt,  V.  CaUrja. 

Gabes  or  Gabes  (Europ.  pop.  900,  mostly  Italians  and  Malte.se- 
total,  incl.  oasis,  10,200),  the  ancient  Tarape,  the  chief  harbour  on 
the  stretch  of  coast  called  Emporia  by  the  (Ireeks  and  a rival  of 
Leptis  Magna  and  Tripoli  (comp.  p.  407),  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
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Arad  miuI  headquarlers  for  the  S.  Territories,  which  are  still  under 
rule.  It  is  the  only  harbour  of  importance  on  the  S.  coast 


in 


of  the  Gulf  of  Gahes  (p.  405).  The  chief  exports  are  the  sponges 
of  the  bay,  alfa  or  esparto  grass,  dates,  and  woollen  goods.  In 
the  war  annals  of  1881  the  bombardment  of  Gabes  from  Menzcl 
(sec  below)  and  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  inland  tribes  are 
memorable.  It  was  hei'C  that  Gen.  Logerot  intercepted  the  tribes 
of  the  E.  coast  who  tried  to  ])ass  through  the  Arad  to  Tripolitania. 

The  small  Harhovr,  for  lishing-boats  only,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oued  Gahes,  protected  by  two  stone  piers,  is  exposed  to  every 
wind  and  choked  with  sand. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  estuary,  on  the  border  of  the  oasis,  which 
is  here  protected  from  sand-drift  by  palisades,  rise  low  dunes;  to 
the  S.E.,  near  the  lighthouse,  is  an  admirable  bathing-beach. 

The  modern  Gauks-Port,  adjoining  the  Camp  Militaire,  con- 
tains no  attraction  except  the  garden  of  the  Cercle  Militaire.  It 
is  garrisoned  with  160  native  horsemen  (Spahis  or  Cavaliers  du 
Maghzen),  who  guard  the  Tripolitanian  frontier  of  the  S.  Territories. 
The  tradespeople  are  mostly  Jews. 

Beyond  Gab^s-Port,  also  on  the  barren  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lie  the  large  Berber  villages,  partly  built  of  Roman  materials,  of 
D.iaua  {Grand-Djara ; pop.  3500)  and  Mknzel  (pop.  4500,  incl. 
about  1000  Jcw.s).  The  market-place  of  PJara,  a square  enclosed 
by  primitive  arcades  with  shops,  is  frequented  chiefly  by  the 
S.  Algerian  caravans. 

Almost  the  only  sight  of  Gabes  is  the  beautiful,  but  in  summer 
malarious  *Oasis,  once  somewhat  over-praised  by  Pliny,  which 
extends  3^/4  hi.  uj)  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  is  l-l'\^4  M.  in 
breadth.  Among  the  remarkably  tall  and  well-grown  date-palms 
(about  200,000)  are  many  bananas  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  river 
and  the  small  channels,  often  enlivened  by  women  washing  or  car- 
rjing  water,  arc  crossed  by  numerous  bridges  of  palm-logs.  A walk 
01  lido  to  the  most  interesting  spots  takes  3-4  hrs.  (mule  2-3  fr.). 

SO  upstream  to  the  Barraije  du  Sidi  el- Bey 
(18.4),  and  past  the  remains  of  a Roman  Dam,  built  of  huge 
blocks  to  the  Bdsel-Oued  (213  ft.),  a hill  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
oasis  otten  covered  with  clouds  of  dust,  where  the  principal  feeders 
0 le  inei,  ,50  in  all,  form  a number  of  waterfalls.  Turning  here, 
we  lollow  ihc  largest  irrigation-conduit  to  the  village  of  Che7iini 
pop.  1000)  and  cross  the  Sfax  road  (p.  382)  to  the  N.^V.  half  of 
10  oasis,  V leic  many  of  the  palms  are  overgrown  with  vines. 

side  of  >>oTdoring  the  Sahara  on  the  S. 

(p.  891-  earr  t'arilT  -•  ' ' 'siting  from  Gahes  or  from  Medenine 
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Smerten  (each  about  2iou  ft  t ^ " hyie  conspicuous  from  the  coast,  and  Jchel 
dvieiu.n  (each  about  2100  ft.),  and  m hefDcmevror  Jehel  o>.mo  r*  n 
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The  inhabitants,  the  Troylodi/teK  of  untiqiiitv  (see  p.  320),  are,  in  the 
^.W.  part,  the  MatmntaK,  on  the  plateau  of  that  name,  and,  in  the  S., 
memhers  of  tlie  Ouerghnmma  Uugue,  Berber  tribes  ■nhieh  for  eentnries 
withstood  the.  attacks  of  the  Arabs  and  the  predatory  Sahara  nomads, 
they  still  often  live  in  cavern.s,  with  a court  resembling  a shaft  as  the 
centre  of  their  dwelling,  and  cavities  used  as  side-rooms  or  offices.  The 
gardens,  laboriously  irrigated  tiy  dams  and  cisterns,  yield  olives,  dates, 
and  tigs;  in  the  valleys  grain,  chiefly  barbiy,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 
1 he  Alatmatas  often  go  to  Tunis  as  porters  or  artisans  but  alwavs  return 
home  in  their  old  age. 

A glimpse  of  this  region  is  obtained  bv  driving  from  (tabes  to  (28  At  ) 
Mutmutd-hebira  or  Kniad-Mutmntn  (1838  ft.;  ji.  388;  quarters  at  the 
Kafd  s),  on  the  Matmata  plateau,  whence  an  excursion  (on  mule-back) 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  the  picturesque  rock-village  of  Ifadeae. 
A new  but  very  hilly  road  leads  from  Matmata-Kebira  through  the  moun- 
tains viA,  (l2'/a  M.)  Touiijanc  (!)!!»  ft.),  a village  grandly  situated  on  the 
slt.pes  of  Ac/-  To/idjnne  (201)0  ft.),  direct  to  (37'/.^  M.)  Me.tamfiir  (see 
below).  ' 


The  Mkdkni.xk  Road  (ililitri'iici',  .see  p.  388)  now  leads  lo  the 
S.E.  throii{rh  a steppe-like  liill-couiitry,  frinj/inir  the  Monts  des 
Ksoiir  (p.  390)  and  intersected  hv  many  valleys,  jiassin-;  the  small 
oases  of  ^[ellara  (200  ft.)  and  {‘>0  y\.)' Tt'boitlhon  (artesian  wells; 
much  olive-cnlture).  Next  como  the  valli'ys  of  the  Oned  Mi-rzhj  and’ 
Ourd  Frrd,  with  the  small  oasis  of  (riO  M.i  KHc/ia. 

74  .M.  .]f(trHh  (Rordj),  a larjre  palm-oasis  on  the  Oin-d  Maridli. 
We  then  cross  the  Oued  Ziffninu  to  (77  M.)  Aram.  Reyond  the 
spurs  ol  Jehel  To>ta(i  and  Jel)rl  fSoniriia  rises  the  main  ran<ic  of 
the  .Monts  des  Ksoiir  (p.  390).  ^ 

Reyond  the  valleys  of  the  Oiird  Zena  and  Oued  IMloufxhc 
road  rounds  Jehel  Tadjera  (908  ft.;  I'oste  Optique).  97'..,  M. 
Metameur,  formerly  a ‘camii  militaire’,  on  the  brook  of  that  name, 
below  the  small  oasis  and  C/,  hr.)  Rerher  village  of  Kmr  Meta- 
meur (3‘U  ft.),  whose  storehouses  (rhorfas),  with"keel-arched  vault- 
ing, recall  very  ancient  buildings  in  .Asia  Minor. 

101  M.  M4denine  (3()1  ft.;  M^denine  IfiMel,  H.  2'/.^,  R.  '/j, 
dej.  2'/a  fr.,  good;  pop.  1000,  iucl.  100  European.s),  capital  of  the 
Ouen/hamma  (see  above),  the  league  of  the  Berber  tribes  Khezour 
Touazine,  Ouderna,  and  Aeeara.  The  Camp  Militaire, 

with  its  garrison  of  Spahis  (p.  390)  and  Infanterie  Lf-gerc  d’.Afriqne 
(‘ Joyeux ’),  is  the  largest  on  the  Tripolitanian  frontier. 

The  deserted  and  ruinous  *Ksar,  in  a small  palm-oasis,  con- 
sists of  a great  number  of  the  old  storehonses  of  the  Leagne,’somc 
of  them  in  four  or  five  stories,  now  replaced  by  retbas’or  rabtas 
(p.  338).  They  are  dug  deeply  in  the  hill-side,  and  are  aece.ssible 
only  by  stairs  of  mud  or  stepping-stones. 

'pavellers  used  to  privations  and  content  with  such  poor  quarters 
as  the  natives  can  offer  may,  after  consulting  the  military  authorities 
at  Mddenine,  visit  the  S.  part  of  the  Stouts  des  Ksour  (p.  35)0).  The  best 
centre  there  is  (34  M.)  Tatahouine,  the  seat  of  the  military  and  civil 
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authorities,  with  an  important  market,  well  attended  hy  earavans  on 
their  way  from  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan  hy  way  of  (ihadames  in  Tri- 
politaiiia  (p.  285).  The  chief  villages  of  the  cave-dwellers  (Ksur)  near 
this  are  Tlate.t,  formerly  Ta/alati,  a frontier-fortres.s  on  the  Limes  Tri- 
politanns  (p.  112),  Beni-BarCd.  *Clieniiii,  an<l  *I>oiiir(ti  (2()'.t()  ft.). 

The  ZAiiZLS  Koau  (37 ‘/a  tlesceiuls  to  the  E.  front  Medeiiiiie 
through  the  sandy  coast-plain  to  (lii'/o  ^E)  A}iit,- ^loder,  near  the 
saline  marshes  of  that  name  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Iticr  de  Hou-Grara 
(see  below),  and  then  traverses  the  hill-region  of  the  Accara  tribe 
(p.  391),  between  the  sea  and  the  large  tSebklia  el-Melah. 

To  the  left,  a little  off  the  road,  4 Iff.  from  Zarzis,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  little  Koman  town  of  Zita,  now  Zian,  wlierc  the  small 
forum  is  still  enclosed  with  the  remains  of  its  colonnade. 


37‘/.j  M.  (or  from  Graiba  138'/.2  M.)  Zarzis  (accommodation  at 
the  Hordj),  on  the  site  of  the  Koman  seaport  Gerejin.  amidst  (‘xt('nsivo 
olive-groves  famed  for  their  oil,  has  two  artesian  wells  and  a small 
harbour  for  tishing-boats.  Important  spongc-hshery. 

A road  (the  chief  route  to  the  island  of  DJerha)  leads  to  tin; 
N.W.  from  Zarzis  across  the  Peniasnle  de  Zarzi.'i  or  (/c.s  Accara 
to  (14'/2  I'E,  or,  from  tlrai'ba,  153  M.)  Marsa  el-Kaiiiara,  a vil- 
lage near  the  Pas  ^farmur,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  K.  entrance 
(1*/,,  M.  wide)  to  the  Mer  de  Kou-Grara  (see  below).  'I'he  dilapidat- 
ed Homan  dam  which  crosses  the  strait  here  to  Kl-lvantara  is  still 
used  by  camel-caravans  at  low  tide  (b'/^  ft.  below  high-water),  but 
it  is  better  to  cross  by  lishing-boat.  From  El-Kantara  to  Uoinnt- 
' Paid:.,  see  p.  394. 

'I’lie  D.iokk  Kotj-Guaua  Routk  to  Djcrba  is  shorter  (^30  M.)  and 
will  repay  auli(piarians.  'I'he  rough  road  (mule  preferable  to  carr.) 
leads  from  Modcninc  to  the  N.E.  via  Bir  Saddoa,  and  then  past 
some  small  salt-marshes,  to  the  J/cr  de  Boa-Grara,  a large  land- 
locked bay  betweeu  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Djerba,  acces- 
sible for  large  vessels  by  the  Caaul  d’Adjini  only  (^not  iiuitc  1 M. 
across;  see  p.  393).  'I’liis  bay,  in  which  lish  abound,  and  Lake 
Kizeida  (p.  3. >2)  are  the  best  natural  harbours  in  Tunisia. 

17‘/.2M.  (or  trom  Gra'iha  IIS’/^M.)  Djorf  Bou-Grara  i,no 
inn)  is  near  the  site  ol  *Gi<jhtis,  a small  i’unic-Uoman  seaport, 
which  attained  great  prosperity  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.l).  The  harbour, 
\\hich  was  always  shallow  at  low  tide,  is  now  eutirelv  silted  up. 
Excavations  begun  in  189(i  have  revealed  the  ruins  of  curiouslv 
cramped  and  irregular  streets,  with  various  public  buildings,  villas 
remarkable  lor  their  coloured  incrustation  and  rich  mosaics,  and 
Kjzantine  houses  built  of  Roman  materials. 

Rie  harhour  to  the  MaceUum,  with  foun- 

ll  hv  vd^  I H ff'-  'I'kc  1-orum, 

BaJucn  \v’ith  he  the  Vtiria,  ami  the  ;1/(irAct 

i ater  ’ e nt  o.ee  On  th  ’ « Scvcrus  Arch  on  the  N.  ai.le  fonue.l 

a latii.il  uittance.  On  the  S.  side  rises  tlie  C'oj./to/  (see  p.  288),  in  the 
style  ot  the  eapitol  or  - Jupiter  temple’  at  I’ompeii. 


tn 
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Ihe  le.mi)le  of  Mercury,  to  the  S.  of  the  forum,  has  columns  in  its 
periholos,  or  outer  wall,  with  curious  capitals  adorned  with  caldes,  in 
a lusion  to  the  occupation  of  the  founder.  The  building  is  curiously 
planned,  haying  several  small  rooms  or  ‘sacristies’  behind  the  cella:  it 
IS  adjoined  by  a chapel  of  Mercury  and  one  of  Minerva. 

p of  litis  a Temple  of  Jfyyieu,  the  'Thermae,  and  a late- 

l iiiiic  Cemetery  also  have  been  unearthed. 


II  .1  lisliing-boilt  is  tivuiluble  iit  J)jorf  l}ou-(4r;ir:i  \vc  ni:iy  siiil 
direct  (o  Adjun  (p.  3!I4;  la'/a  M.  in  ca.  l*/^  hr.).  If  not,  we  must 
go  M.  farther  to  (30  M.,  or  from  (iraYba,  131  M.)  Marsa  d- 
Atljnu  at  the  has  d- Djorf,  the  N.  point  of  Ihe  peninsula,  opimsite 
.\djim  (l>/3  M.  distant;  boat  in  lir.). 


The  Island  of  Djerba  (highest  point  118  ft.),  17'/.,  by  14  M., 
IS  the  largest  on  the  N.  African  coast.  From  the  lotns-tree  (Zi- 
zyphns  Lotus;  Arabic  nebga,  Fr.  juju  bier),  which  thrives  here 
Jlomei  called  it  the  island  of  the  Lejtophayi . It  was  later  named 
Meninx  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Roman  emperors  Vibius 
(lallus  and  V'olusianus  (251-3).  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  prosperous  regions  in  Tunisia.  Secure  in  their  insularity 
against  the  attacks  of  the  nomadic  Arab.s,  the  inhabitants  (about 
40,000),  mostly  Berbers  of  the  Kharijite  sect  (p.  323;,  have  retained 
their  old  language  and  customs.  They  vie  in  industry  with  their 
kinsmen  the  Metzabites  (p.  21G)  and  go  forth  as  traders  to  all  tin* 
seaports  of  the  Orient.  .Agriculture also  thrives.  There  are  1,300,000 
ilate-palms,  ;)00,000  olive-trees,  and  as  many  orange,  lemon,  and 
peach  tiees;  early  vegetables  loo  are  now  largely  grown.  ’I'lie 
sponge,  polypus,  and  other  lisheries  .and  the  oc'ster-beds  in  the 
Canal  d’.Vdjim  (p.  392)  are  very  productive. 

Djerba  has  four  harbours,  'ihnint-Soulc,  Ailjim,  FJ-Kantarn. 
and  Ayhir.  The  only  towns  are  lloumt-Souk,  I lara-Kebira,  ami 
llara-fitrira;  the  villages  are  merely  local  markets  for  their 
districts.  The  countless  little  mosiiucs  have  white  domes  like  most 
ot  the  houses,  but  are  distinguished  by  conspicuous  slender  mina- 
rets of  the  Turkish  type,  resembling  lighthouses.  The  farm-houses 
(menzel)  scattered  throughout  the  island  often  have  a castellated 
appearance.  In  the  entire  absence  of  brooks  the  soil  is  irrigated 
from  cisterns  and  wells,  among  which  are  two  very  copious  artesian 
wells.  The  winter  climate  (p.  321)  is  the  mildest  in  Tunisia,  but 
gales  are  frequent.  For  e.\cursions  there  are  few  carriages  avail- 
able (20  Ir.  per  day);  the  usual  conveyance  is  an  araba  or  country- 
cart;  for  a mule  the  charge  is  4-5,  for  a donkey  3 fr.  per  day.  The 
tourist  should  beware  of  the  countless  scorpions,  especially  in  the 
warmer  season. 

Hounit-Souk  (Hot.  de  I’Oasis  or  Crolet;  Hot.  de  France;  Brit, 
cons,  agent;  poiy  5900,  incl.  5G0  Maltese,  French,  Italians,  and 
brocks),  the  capital  oi  the  island,  lies  on  the  sandy  X.  coast,  M. 
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Iroiii  the  sea  aiul  5 M.  I'l'om  the  anchorage  of  the  steamers  fcoinj). 
}j.  405).  The  dilapidated  Bordj  el-Kehir  on  the  shore  recalls  tlie 
time  of  the  .Spanish  domination.  Near  it  is  the  Christian  Cemeteri/, 
wliere  repose  the  bones,  collected  in  184S,  of  the  18,000  iSpaniaials 
wlio  were  massacred  here  in  15()0  after  the  naval  victory  of  Dragnt 
(p.  370)  and  Ochiali  Paslia,  and  yielded  trophies  for  the  ghastly 
Hordj  er-Rious  (tower  of  skulls). 

In  the  interesting  Soiihs  (Mon.  and  'I'hurs.)  arc  seen  all  the 
products  of  the  island.  Among  the  numerous  religious  buildings 
may  be  named  the  J[os(/nee  el-Ghcriha  and  the  Mosquee  des  Tvres. 

A road  loads  to  tlio.  S.  from  Houint-8ouk  to  the  Jewish  villag-es  of 
(•>/4  At.)  Uara- Ktbira  (pop.  :!o00)  and  (I'/a  M.)  Hara-Serira  or  llara- 
iS</hira  (pop.  1500),  where  numerous  goldsmiths  make  silver-gilt  trinkets 
of  antique  and  Byzantine  patterns,  with  enamel  and  jewels  (mostly  imit- 
ation). The  Clheriha,  the  synagogue  of  Hara-Serira,  where,  according  to 
an  old  tradition,  one  of  the  tables  of  tlie  law  of  Moses  was  once  found, 
is  a great  resort  of  Jewish  pilgrims  from  S.  Tunisia  and  Tripolitania, 
and  is  much  revered  by  Moslems  and  Catholics  also.  — From  Hara-Serira 
the  road  loads  to  the  S.  to  (ll'/a  Al.)  Gualhila,  the  centre  of  the  ])ottery- 
manufacture  carried  on  in  Djerba  ever  since  ancient  times  (oil-jars,  porous 
water-jugs,  vases,  etc.).  Near  it  is  the  hill  of  Dahrat-GuullnJa,  which 
yields  the  clay. 

A road  leads  to  the  8.E.  from  Houuit-.Souk  via  llara-Kebira  (see  above) 
and  (10</2  Al.)  Ccdouikcche  (potteries)  to  (ir)'/2  AI.)  El-Kantara,  the  sea- 
port for  Zarzis  (]>.  392),  not  far  from  the  extensive  but  unimportant  ruins 
of  Hleninx.  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island.  — Another  road  leads  to  tlie 
S.AV.  to  (11  AI.)  Adjim,  a rising  little  seaport  and  market  (Wed.),  with 
an  artesian  well  700  ft.  deep.  To  Djorf  Boii-Orara  (and  Giahfis),  see 
1).  392. 

Near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  roads  to  the  Rds  Tayuermess 
(|>.  100)  and  the  small  summer  harbour  of  Aghir,  lie  the  villages  of 
Midonne  (Frid.  market)  and  Mahhoiibhie,  with  many  villas  of  the 
inendiiinta  of  Houmt-.Souk,  situated  amid  palm  and  olive  groves  and  charm- 
ing *Fruit  tlardens,  where  Hie  oranges  and  lemons  blossom  in  March.  On 
the  road  to  Midonne  is  the  Mn/isoliie  ile  Borgho,  the  onlv  intact  Homan 
monnment  in  the  island. 
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Route  Page 

(53.  From  Tuni.s  to  Malta  (Syracuse) 39(5 

(54.  From  Tuni.s  to  Syracuse  via  Sfax,  Tripoli,  and  Malta  404 

(55.  From  Tripoli  to  .Vlexandria  via  Beuf^hazi  and  Dcrna  412 

Leptia  Magna,  •112.  — The  t'yrenaica,  US. 

(5(5.  From  Tripoli  to  Constantinople  via  Dcrna  and  Crete  415 
(57.  From  (Marseilles,  (icnoa)  Naples  to  .Uexandria  and 

Port  Said 417 

(5S.  From  Venice  or  Trieste  to  .Alexandria  and  Port  Said 

via  Brindisi 418 

Miramar.  DivaSa,  127. 

69.  Alexandria 43 1 

70.  Port  Said 436 

71.  From  .Alexandria  or  Port  Said  to  Cairo 437 

Cairo 439 

History,  IIS.  — History  of  Art,  111. --a.  Northern  Quar- 
ters (The  Kzhekiyeh  Oanleii,  the  Muski,  (iilmia  el-Azhar, 

Muristan  Kalaftn,  (lamia  el-Muaiyail),  11.').  — b.  The  S.K. 

(Quarters  (The  Arab  Museum,  (lamiu  Ibn  Tulun,  (lamia 
Sult.in  Hasan,  Citadel,  (Idmia  en-N?.sir,  (lAmia  Mohamni<‘d 
Ali).  150.  — c.  The  New  Town  (The  Isinailiyeh  and  Tew- 
fikiyeh  (Quarters,  Egyptian  Museum,  Oezireh),  451.-- 
d.  Environs  (The  Mameluke  Tombs,  Heliopolis  Oasis,  ] 

Heliopolis-On,  Old  Cairo,  Pyramids  of  Oizeh,  Memphis, 
and  Sakkara),  1.58. 

72.  From  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  to  Beirut  (Smyrna, 

Constantinople)  via  .laft’a 466  i 

From  Haifa  to  Nabulus;  to  Damascus  via  Derat  (Naza- 
reth, Tabariya),  liiS. 

73.  From  .TatTa  to  .Jerusalem 470 

From  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  ISO. 

74.  Beirut.  Excursion  to  Damascus 481 

75.  From  Beirut  to  Smyrna  (and  Constantinople)  . 489 

76.  From  Alexandria  to  Athens  and  Smyrna  (and  Con- 

stantinople)   491 

77.  From  (Marseilles,  Genoa)  Naples  to  Athens  (and  Con- 

stantinople)   493 

78.  From  Venice  or  Trieste  to  .Athens  (and  Coinstantin- 

ople)  via  Brindisi  and  Patras 496 

Corfu,  496. 
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Route 

79.  Athens  

History.  .’>05. — a.  Walk  from  the  Palace  round  the  S.  side 
of  the"  Acropolis  (The  Olympieioii,  Stadion.  Monument 
of  Lysikrates,  Theatre  of  IHonysos,  Odeion,  Areopagius), 
r,()y_  — b.  The  Acropolis  (The 'I'emple  of  Nike,  Propylma. 
Parthenon,  Erochtheion,  Acropolis  Mu.seum).  512. 
c.  Walk  from  the  Palace  to  the  Theseion.  Dipylon. 
Hill  of  tlie  Nymphs.  Pnyx.  Monument  of  Philopappos. 
r,20.  — d.  The  Modern  Quarters  (Academy  of  Scieiue, 
University,  Library,  Polytechnic  Institute).  525.  — e.  The 
National  Archajological  Museum,  .52().  — f.  Walks  (Lyka- 
hettos,  Kolonos,  New  Phaleron),  52S. 

80.  From  Athens  via  Smyrna  to  Constantinoj)lo  . 

81.  Oonstantino])le 

History,  .511.  — a.  (lalata  and  Pera((ialata  Tower,  Petits 
Champs,  Dolma  Hagcheh  Palace,  I’op  Haneh),  .512.- 
b.  Stambul  (Yeni  Valideh  Jami,  Seraglio,  New  Museum, 
t'hinili  Kiosqiie,  Aya  Sophia,  Mostjue  of  Ahmed  1., 
(treat  Bazaar,  Mosques  of  Hayazid.  Suleiman  the  (treat, 
and  Mohammed  11..  Land-Wall),  515.  — c.  'I'hi'  (tolden 
Horn  (Kyuh,  Sweet  Waters).  555.  d.  Scutari.  55(>. — 
e.  'I'he  Bosporus.  557. 


Page 
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63.  From  Tunis  to  Malta  (Syracuse). 


258  M.  Stkamkiis  (agents  at  Tunis,  see  p.  331;  at  Malta,  see  p.  100). 
1.  C'ovip.  Gen.  Transatlantiqne  (Marseilles,  'runis,  and  Malta  line.  R.  21) 
on  Wed.  (returning  Thurs.)  afternoon,  in  18  hrs.  (56  or  10  fr.).  — 2.  Hun- 
garian Adria  (R.  22)  once  a month  (cabin,  without  food,  25  fr.). — Other 
steamers  calling  at  Malta  (P.  & 0.,  (ierman  Levant  cargo-boats,  etc.)  are 
mostly  botind  for  distant  ports.  Embarking  and  landing,  comp.  j).  399. — 
English  money  is  the  currency  at  Malta,  but  French  and  Italian  gold 
arc  in  general  use. 


'Phe  steamers  follow  the  Palermo  and  Naples  course  (comp. 
U.  2(5)  as  lar  as  (kipe  Bon,  and  then  steer  to  the  K.S.E.  into  the 
btraiLs  of  Panfcllcrta  or  Sicilian  Straits  (p.  xxx). 

I he  island  ol  Panlcllrria.  (p.  154),  which  is  sighted  in  clear 
weather  oft  Cape  Bon,  is  passed  by  the  French  steamers  at  night. 
I he  lighthouse  of  Spaddlo  ((58  ft.),  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island, 
kmg  remains  in  sight.  'I'he  distant  Linosa  ((510  ft.;  ancient 
..Bthiisa),  with  a lighthouse,  is  visible  only  in  very  clear  weather. 

In  the  early  morning  the  abrupt  coasts  of  Gozo  (p.  403)  and 
. lalta  (p.  ,199)  appear  in  the  distance.  'Phe  vessel  rouiKls  the  island 
of  Go3o,  whose  lighthouse  on  the  Giurdan  Hill  (499  ft.)  on  the 
N.  side,  IS  visible  for  27  M. 


B_ip-ond  IMs  el-Kala  the  F.  ,H)int  of  Gozo,  we  sight  the  narrow 
> trad.'i  of  I'lnajhi.  or  tonnno  Chnnnch,  lying  between  Gozo  and 
Malta,  and  named  after  the  island  of  Coniino  (p.  397). 
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I Malta,  above  which  soon  appears  the  huirc 

dome  of  Musta  (p.  403),  we  pass  the  Baia  di  Melkha  or  Mellieha 
yj«y  with  the  pilf^rims’  resort  of  that  name  in  the  background, 

the  Bauls  Baij  (p.  403),  and  Salma  Bay,  with  i^s  salt- 
works. 

Ne.vt  appear  the  village  of  St.  Julian  (San  (riuliano),  on  the 
bay  ol  that  name,  and  the  town  of  Sliema  (p.  400).  AVe  then  pass 
Lnjnt  (p.  401;  lighthouse)  and  the  entrance  to  the  A/a?-sr/- 
mu!u-etlu  Harbour  (p.  399).  The  entrance  of  the  Grand  Harbour 
the  chiel  harbour  of  I allelta,  between  Fort  St.  Elmo  (o  400- 
l.ghthou.se)  aiul  ^ ^p.  401 ; lighthouse),  is  protected 

against  \.h.  gales  by  the  new  St.  Elmo  and  Ricanoti  Break- 
watn-.'f. — .Arrival,  comp.  p.  399. 


Ihe  Maltese  Islands  (hole  Malte.s!j,  composed  of  tertiarv 
rock  lormation,  were  considered  by  earlier  geographers  to  belonir 
to  Africa,  but  are  now  assigned  to  Europe.  They  lie  halfwav  between 
the  -Straits  ol  Cxibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  chief  rout.- 
loni  the  Atlantic  to  the  Levant  and  to  India.  The  iirincipal  is- 
land IS  Malta  with  the  capital  Valktta  and  manv  small  towns  an.l 
villages  (cerndj  It  is  20  M.  long,  97,  M.  broad,  and,  at  its  culmin- 
ating point  84/  tt.  in  height  The  island  is  much  over- peopled. 
So  is  the  island  of  Gozo  (tiOO  ft.),  which  measures  10*/.  by  5'/  M • 
but  Comrno  (248  ft),  1*/,  by  1 .M.,  is  uninhabited.  The  mean’ 
temperature  ol  the  year  is  (iG*//  Eahr.,  of  January  53'/«<’  (almost 
the  same  as  that  of  Djerba  and  Tripoli),  of  August  79'/.*'“.  Gales 
particularly  the  dreaded  N.E.  Find  (GreyakJ,  often  make  a winter 
residence  in  Malta  uncomfortable,  while  the  Siroeco  (p.  321)  here 
very  moist,  is  specially  trying  in  autumn. 

At  first  sight  the  islands  seem  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  fields 
and  gardens  being  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  while  the  growth  of 
rees  i.s  prevented  by  the  violent  winds.  By  means  of  laborious 
ti  ling  and  artilicial  irrigation  about  a third  of  the  area  of  the 
IS  ands  has  been  converted  into  luxuriantly  fertile  arable  land 
After  the  corn  and  hay  harvest  in  May  and  June  the  land  is  sown 
a second  time,  mostly  with  cotton,  afterwards  manufactured  in  the 
interior.  Among  other  valuable  products  are  earlv  vegetables  and 
potatoes  which  yield  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  oranges  are  ex- 
cellent but  other  fruits  are  scarce.  Cattle,  poultry,  and  eggs  are 

argely  imported  from  Turkey,  Tunisia,  Tripolitania,  and  Barca 
(p.  412). 

The  population  of  Malta  (9G‘/,  sq.  M.),  is  ca.  184,000,  aiiart 
from  the  garrison  (nearly  9000  soldiers);  that  of  Gozo  (27  sq.  M.) 
is  21,200.  The  British  and  foreign  residents  number  about  10  000 
Ihe  natives,  especially  in  the  .seaports,  Bha-nician  in  origin,  arc 
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partly  descended  from  the  various  races  that  have  liere  lield  sway. 
The  lingiKi  Maltese  is  akin  to  Arabic,  but  has  borrowed  much  from 
tlu'  Sicilian  dialect  of  Italian,  and  of  late  from  En<:;lish  also.  'I’lie 
educated  classes  speak  Italian  which  is  used  also  in  the  law-courts. 
TIu!  lang;uair(!  of  commerce  is  Kno;lis!i.  d'he  fahletia,  the  ])cculiar 
black  head-dress  of  the  women,  is  the  sole  I'clie  of  the  old  national 
costumes. 

The  IVIaltesc  are  much  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
nosvhere  in  so  small  a community  are  the  churches  so  numerous 
and  oore'eous.  .Vbout  one-third  of  the  soil  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
clerii'v.  Th('  Maltese  are  well-known  throimhout  the  Mediterranean 
as  euterprisiug  mai'incrs,  merchants,  and  lishermen.  'I'heir  island 
being  the  most  densely  peopled  region  in  the  Mediterranean  next 
to  Monaco,  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated 
during  the  last  century.  From  1807  onwards  they  si'ttb'il  largely 
in  the  Tunisian  seaports,  from  Tabarca  to  Zarzis,  where  they  formed 
till'  bulk  of  the  Christian  j)opulation,  but  of  late  they  have  had  to 
contend  against  the  growing  com])etition  of  the  Sicilians  and  other 
Italians.  In  .Mgeria  they  have  formidable  rivals  in  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards.  Within  tlu'  last  lew  decades  the  stream  of  emigration 
has  flowed  chietiy  to  d'rijmlitania,  Rarca,  Egypt,  ami  even  to 
Zanzibar  and  Delagoa  Hav. 

iMalla  is  sii])])os(al  to  lu!  identical  witli  tlie  island  of  Oyyyin  desciibed 
by  Homer,  w liere  Odysseus  is  fabled  to  liave  l)cen  enslaved  by  the  nymph 
('alyi)so.  wliose  alleged  cavern  is  .still  pointed  out  on  the  N.  coast  of  Malta, 
and  also  in  the  island  of  (lozo.  lietwoen  tiOOO  and  200(t  B.C.  a prehistoric 
race  (llamitic?!,  prohably  from  Libya,  settleil  in  Malta.  Of  their  stage 
ot  civilization,  which  lasted  a thousanit  years,  traces  are  .still  found  in  the 
massive  stone  structures  in  the  cyclopean  style,  which  reveal,  especially 
in  their  eirinilar  ground-plan,  an  atlinity  with  the  scsi  of  Pantelleria. 

et  Sardinia  (see  p.  115),  and  the  megalithic  nionnments 
ot  liarhary,  S.K.  Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  fall  within  the  sphere 
ot  intiuence  ot  iire-Myceniean  cinsular')  and  Mycenaean  culture.  Later 
tiie  1 Irn'iuciaiis  ot  Sidon  founded  a eolonv  here,  whicdi  soon  became  im- 
portant  enough  to  send  forth  settlers  to  Acholla  (.p.  tlTO)  on  the  Tunisian 

Hreek  immigrants,  and  two  centuries  later 
‘'Oliaginians,  who  took  iiossession  of  the  island.  Thev  now  called 
1 .iieitta  and  had  a capital  of  that  name  (now  Notabile),  ‘hut  thev  in 
nf  \i  7"  ill  'HS  B.  V.  It  was  on  the  N.  coast 

• un  led  a I'Vrirf  ''"'I  ‘''’'‘''tepnM.y  lodged  hy  Publius,  the  governor,  and 

I''onr  ooi.'tni  i . . n'*"  '^'’“'’'""iit.''  ill  the  island  before  resuming  his  voyage, 
the  Bvzaiitio*''’  ''u  ''  (P-  :*--)•  mnl  utter  another  eenturv 

inns  ub-r  t mi;,"  "'ilh  pirates.  At  length  when  the  Nor- 

iwiv  in,  11,  r.f  i'l  t'"'(b  Malta  also  fell  under  their 

vear  mriveil \he  KniLr'hV  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  until  1.522.  In  that 

Kini)  (Uiirh‘s  V 'Phn  Inpoii  wero  jrraiitcMl  hv 

and  <'all'intlv  defended  t lioTr' i ' ”1”'“-’  '**  Ki'i,a:hts  of  klalta 

w k”  of  (diri  i n^tv^  • T t'.e  great  hul- 

mist  fearful  siite  B’ “tb'cks  of  the  d’urks.  d'ho 

* \rt>r  1 Jis  tlint  ot  Itoru'o  (Vittoriosi  o 100^ 
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(ireat  iiiuler  Drafrut  (p.  liTO),  Mustapha.  and  Piali.  [ii  coiisciiiiioiice  of  tliat 
cvpnt  the  (trand  Master  Jean  de  la  Valette  founded  and  foititied  the 
new  town  of  La  Valette  (Valletta),  which  hecaiue  the  capital  and  was 
deemed  imprcgnahle.  In  1798  Huonaparte,  when  on  his  way  to  Kpypt. 
ffained  possession  of  the  town  l>y  treachery  and  stratagem  ; hut  on  8th  Sept. 
1800,  aher  a siege  of  two  years  hy  the  Maltese,  assistetl  by  British  and 
Xeaiiolitan  troops,  the  French  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitulate  ami 
leave  the  island.  Since  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1811)  Malta  has  belonged 
to  Britain.  — Tbe  present  governor  of  the  island  is  Lt.-Uen.  Sir  //.  M. 
Rill  idle,  K.  V.  II. 

'I'he  island  of  Malta  presents  an  undulating  and  richly  varieil 
N.K.  coast,  but  on  the  rooky  S.W.  side  it  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea.  'I'he  Grand  Harbour  and  the  Mar-saimi.-iretto  Harbour,  the 
two  grand  natural  harbours  of  Valletta,  originally  valleys  hollowed 
out  during  the  tertiary  period,  form  one  of  the  most  important  of 
British  war-harbours  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Mediterranean 
tieet.  Owing  to  its  central  position  Malta  is  also  a great  coaling- 
station,  vying  with  (Jibraltar,  .Vlgiers,  and  Oenoa.  In  l‘Ml8-9  the 
harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  B212  vessels  of  4,036,752  tons 
of  burden. 

Valletta.  — Akuivai..  'Fhe  great  Britisli  liners  lie  to  in  .Sliema  Creek 
(p.  400);  the  French,  Italian,  and  (terman  steamers  anchor  in  the  (trand 
Harbour,  near  the  Custom  House,  or,  during  N.K.  gales,  in  the  sheltered 
Marsa  Creek.  Boat  to  or  from  steamer  (Vf.,  with  baggage  i)d.  (at  niglit 
Is.l.  Passports  may  sometimes  be  useful  at  custom-house,  post-office,  etc. 

Hotels  (all  more  or  less  in  the  English  style).  1.  At  VnUetta:  Hot. 
ii’Asoletk.rkk,  Strada  Stretta  Ml.  with  a fine  frcsco-])ainted  dining-room 
(17th  cent.),  pens.  9a.,  good:  St.  James's  Hotel.  Strada  San  Paolo  22i>. 
))ens.  9.S.,  well  conilucted;  Hot.  Royal,  Strada  Mercanti  .MO.  pens.  10a.; 
West.minstek,  Straila  Realc  11;  Imi'euial,  Via  Santa  Lucia  131;  QrEEs's, 
Strada  Mercanti;  Hot.  d’Acstkalie.  Strada  Stretta  .53.  pens.  S'/jfr. ; 
HOt.  Central.  Strada  Stretta  I I.  pens,  k'/j  fr..  good  cuisine,  commercial 
house.  Also  the  family  hotels.  Dxporo  (No.  29),  (ireat  Britain  (No.  07). 
and  OsKORNE  (No.  riO).  all  in  Strada  Mezzodi,  (|uiet  and  pleasant.  2.  .\t 
Slieiiiii  (p.  100),  for  some  stay:  *New  Imperial,  Strada  Ridolfo:  .Savoy. 
Strada  Imrabat  0,  with  garden,  jiens.  (with  hath)  6-8«..  good;  these  two 
in  an  open  site. 

Restaurant.  S'lifiomd  Rmfaiiriint.  Strada  Beale  2.')3.  Cakes.  Hi- 
suzza.  near  the  Exchange  Buildings;  Regina,  Piazza  Tesoreria;  Anglo- 
Malteeii  (Engl,  beer),  Vonnnrrce,  both  in  Strada  Reale;  ETpreste. 

Post  Office,  Strada  Mercanti  I.  — Telegraph  Office,  Strada  Ri-ale  3S. 

Banks.  Aiiglo-Egupfinii.  Strada  Reale  233;  Ilaiicn  di  Roma:  Aiiglo- 
Multese  and  Banco  di  Malta.  Exchange  Buildings.  Strada  Reale.  — Money 
CtiANOERS.  Coppini.  Strada  Mercanti  .58;  Thoy.  Cook’ it- Son,  .Strada  Reale 
308.  — Bookseller.  .7.  Critien.  Strada  Reale,  and  others. — Newspapers. 
Dailn  Malta  Chronicle,  Malta  Herald,  (,'azzetta  di  Malta,  etc. 

Shops.  Lace  at  tlie  .Malta  I. ace  School.  .Strada  .Mezzodi  28;  Borg,  Strada 
llcale  289;  Mifynd.  Strada  Santa  Lucia.  Filiokee  AVokk  at  Amoliile'y. 

Theatres.  Roipd  Opera,  strada  Reale.  at  the  corner  of  Strada  Mezzodi 
(Nov. -April,  Ital.  opera);  Teatro  .Vaiioel,  Strada  Teatro,  built  by  (irand 
.Master  Manoel  ile  Vilbena  (p.  101)  in  1731,  for  operas  ami  varieties. 
Varieties  at  the  .\lhambra. 

Cabs.  Within  Valletta  and  Floriaiia.  incl.  the  Marina  Id.  (luggage 
according  to  bargain);  to  Sliema  lx.  ’Ml.,  to  Burmola.  Senglea,  or  Vittoriosa 
lx.  8fL,  to  Musta  2x.,  to  Notabile  or  Krendi  2x.  C,d.,  to  Boschetto  3s..  to 
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^Miiaiilra  or  .St,  I’anl  s Hay  •l.«.  By  time:  ','4  lir.  (id..  '1'.,  lir.  Is.,  1 lir.  Is.  (id., 
each  addit.  ‘/4  In',  id. 

Lift  from  tl'.e  harbour  to  the  Ujrper  Harracca  (]).  U>2).  id. 

Tramways  from  Porta  Kealc  (1)  via  Mar.sa  and  t'asal  Panla  (2(/.)  to 
Hiirmola,  (2)  viS,  Cuniii  to  Zebtnig,  (.’?)  via  Hainrun  to  Hirc.liirc.ara. 

Steam  Ferry  across  the  Orand  Harlioiir  to  Senjrloa  (‘A//.);  across 
Marsamuscetto  Harbour  to  Sliema  ('/■//•);  fo  Pieta  and  Misida  (Ir?.);  in 
summer  to  St.  .Julian’s  also  (2d.).  — Ste.\^iei:  to  (Jozo  every  week-day  at 
7,  on  Sun.  at  8 a.m.;  on  Sun..  Tues..  Thurs..  Sat.  at  1 ]).m.  also;  re- 
turning at  10. .SO  or  J.SO;  return-fare  l.s. ; dep.  from  Brand  Harbour;  to  or 
from  steamer  4d. 

Malta  Railway  (station  between  Royal  Opera  and  Porta  Reale),  21 
trains  daily  (more  on  Sun.)  to  Attard  Sd.  or  to  Uotahile  (Oitt.a  Vec- 

chia)  7d.  or  S'/.af. 

Steamboat  Offices.  Pcnin.'i/ihti-  d-  Orh  ntaL  'Worcester.  Strada  Mer- 


canti  II;  Ciniard,  Lowe,  Strada  Stretta  81;  Corn]).  Gih>.  TraiiRailiintiq/n' 
(p.  390),  t^adala,  Strada  Reale  292;  Socudd  Nazioiudr  (R.  01),  C'ivitelli. 
Strada  San  Paolo  22.") : Gevmmt  [jiffaid.  P.  Oiitajar  & Co.;  Ilinn/ariaii 
-IfLvfv  Co.  (RR.  22,  23),  Kohen,  Piazza  Regina  0. 

United  States  Consul,  J.  O. /.rz/nf/.' vice-consul,  Jumi's  .1.  Tiind>idl. 
— Lloyd’s  Aoents.  GoUcher  it  Sonii.  Strada  Zaccaria  21. 

Sights.  CUdlmtrnl  before  8 and  from  10  to  10.30  a.m. ; also  after  2 p.m. 

Librari/  on  week-days,  9 to  3.30.  — Gorrriior's  P<dare  daily,  9-12  and 
1-5,  0(7.  (guide  unnecessary).  — Vallelta  M/iRciim  on  week-days  9-i  (in  .Tune- 
Sept.  3-0  also).  0c7..  Sat.  3(7.;  Sun.  9-12  free. 

Onk  1).\y.  Visit  to  CdthedrnJ , Palace,  and  MuseMw  (ji.  loi).  and  view' 
from  Parrarca  Sii]K’riore  (p.  102)  in  the  forenoon;  in  the  afternoon,  trip 
to  Xofahile  (p.  103;  cathedral,  bastions,  museum),  or  to  Gozo  (p.  403). 

Valletta  or  Valetta  (1!)7  ft.;  pop.  25,000,  or  incl.  Floriana 
02.000),  flip  cajiital  of  Malta,  is  tlio  seat  of  the  Governor  (see 
[1.  399),  of  the  Coniinander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Forces 
'Gen.  Sir  Jan  Hamilton),  and  of  a University  founded  in  1709.  It 
lies  in  35°34'  N.  lat.  and  1-1°31'  E.  long.,  at  Hie  extremity  of  tin' 
peninsula,  formerly  called  Plante  Seeherras,  I’/j  Dl.  long  and  '/2AI. 
Iiroad,  hetween  the  (rvand  ITnrhovr  (to  the  S.E.)  and  the  Marsa- 
mu.'icetto  Ifarhoiir  (to  the  N.W.).  Enthroned  above  its  harbours, 
M ith  it  grand  lortilications  )iartly  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  model  of  a 
Kith.  cent,  fortress,  it  presents  a very  striking  apiiearance  when 
approached  from  the  sea. 

GjipositeA  alletta,  on  tlie  three  central  creeks  of  the  Grand  llar- 
Itour.  lie  the  ‘Three  Cities’  of  Bovf/o  {UnU.Birgu;  po)).  0200),  the 
o ( est  seat  id  the  Alaltese  Ordi'r.  also  called  ]^iti(>rio,'ta  since  the 
gn-eat  I nrkish  siege,  Sen;/lca  (pop.  SlOO),  and  Ban, tola  yn-Coxpiena 
po|).  1 •Kid),  with  the  naval  arsi'iial.  In  the  Marsamnscetto  Har- 

*"*('i  'Vn-  with  the  Eazzaretto.  bevond  whicb, 

on  the  SheaiaJ  reek,  rises  the  town  of  Sliema  (poll.  12,H()0). 

rule  of  attention  under  the 
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Tl.e  ol.lor  lainimrts  of  Vittoriosa.  Soiifiloa . aii.l  Uiiruiola,  oallod  fl.o 

'jy  t*>c  ad.iition  of  new  out-works 
in  I (, 68  called  the  Cottovrrn  Liiiex.  The  later  harbour-forts  arc  Fort 
-^ftinot-l  111  Jozira,  of  1732.  and  Fort  Tit/iie,  of 
17.»2.  All  these  works  are  siippleniented  by  the  British  Harbour  lit, He rier. 

'I’lie  streets  ascend  steeply  I'roiii  the  two  harbours,  manv  of 
tliem  by  ineans  of  lon<r  flights  of  steps.  1'lie  inaiii  business  streets 
are  the  Stkad.a.  FtKALK,  leading  on  the  top  of  the  peninsula  from 
Fort  St.  Elmo  to  T‘orta  Reale  (over  AI.),  and  the  Strada  Mer- 
Ciinti.  hrom  the  latter  the  Strada  Cristoforo  di'scends  past  tin* 
( nim-HUy,  established  in  an  old  .lesuit  college  (Strada  San  I’aolo 
109),  to  the  Latver  Bairuoea  Gardem,  a bastion  atTordimr  a 
good  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  iiarbonr  and  the  ‘Three  Cities’? 

The  plain  Pai.ack,  once  the  seat  of  the  (trand  Master  and  now 
that^of  the  governor  of  Afalta  (sec  p.  899),  was  erected  in  l.")73-7 
by  Girolamo  Ca.H.<tar  in  the  Strada  Reale  and  Ria^.za  Te.soreria.  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  garden  court  on  the  left  is  adorned  with 
a bronze  statue  of  Neptune  by  Giovanvi  da  Bohnfna : in  the  court 
on  the  right  ri.ses  a huge  .Vraucaria  excelsa.  .Vdm'..  .see  p.  400;  mi- 
trance  by  the  green  gate  in  the  upper  court. 

the  chief  attraction  is  the  T’ai.ace  Akmoiky  on  the  first  floor,  cmi- 
raininf?  armour,  weapons,  flags,  and  trophie.s  of  the  Order  (catalogue  .'ia.I. 

I ho  jirincipal  hall  88  yds.  long,  contain.s  also  state-coaches  in  the  pseudo- 
classical  style  and  charters  of  Pope  Paschalis  H.  (1113)  and  Clmrles  V 
(l...iO;  investiture  of  the  Order).  On  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  corridor 
are  painted  views  of  old  .Malta  The  Council  Room  on  the  left  is  hung 
uitli  superb  Oobeliiis.  designed  by  Fraiir.  DeKporten  (170.3).  The  wall- 
I'aintings  represent  naval  battles  fought  hy  the  Order. 

An  inscription  on  the  Doric  portico  of  the  Slain  Guard,  oji- 
posite  the  N.AV.  fagade  of  the  Palace,  records  the  cession  of  Malta 
to  Great  Rritain.  band  often  jilays  in  the  square  in  the  cvenin'r 
Tn  the  Piazza  Tesoreria,  opposite  the  S.M'.  facade  of  the  Palace  Ts 
the  Public  Library  o[  .58,000  vols.  (adm..  see  p.  400;  entrance  under 
the  arcades). 

The  Pathkokal  ok  Sax  (tiovAxxr  (St.  Jobn'a),  to  the  left  in  the 
second^  side - street  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Reale,  built  in 
1;)78-7  by  Girol.  Cansar,  and  lavishly  decorated  in  the  interior, 
was  the  Order’s  temple  of  fame.  .Adm.,' see  p.  400.  ' 

The  pil-paiiitings  on  the  barrel  - vaulting  are  hv  Mattin 
I reti  ( il  Cavahere  Calabrese  ; 1(51.3-99).  On  the  floor  are  about  ’lOo  slabs 
of  coloured  marble,  tombstones  of  the  knights.  The  chapels  dedicated  to 
the  niim  nations  of  the  (Irder  are  lined  with  a niimhcr  of  tombstones  of 
(.rand  Masters,  mostly  in  the  baroque  or  rococo  stvle.  In  the  Portuguese 
chapel  (2nd  on  the  right)  are  those  of  Ant.  Manoel  dc  Vilhena  (1722-3(1) 
and  Manoel  Pinto  de  Fon.seca  (1711-7.3),  the  founder  of  the  iiniversitv 
in  the  Crypt,  below  the  high-altar  (of  1(580).  repose,  among  others.  I/Isle 

Maltese  Grand  Master,  and  .Jean  de  la  Valettc 
(l5.oi-()8),  the  gallant  defender  of  Borgo  (see  p.  .398). 

Siimptuous  Brussels  tapestry  (1697-1701),  after  designs  hy  Ruhemt 
and  MatUa  Preti,  is  hung  up  in  the  church  on  festivals. 

I he  *Vai.lett.v  Mr'.sEt;.M,  Strada  San  Giovanni  38.  oppo.site  the 
fa5ade  of  the  Cathedral,  affords  an  admirable  survey  of  the  history 
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(if  Maltfsi^  art  and  culturo  from  the  prehistoric  a<>:e  down  to  tlie 
close  of  the  Knights’  period.  Adin.,  see  p.  400;  no  catalogue;  cur- 
ator, Dr.  Tlieniistocles  Zamniit. 

Entranck  Room.  On  the  left  the  ‘sacred  stone’  from  the  Torre  del 
(iiganti  (p.  101);  Roman  inscriptions  from  (lozo  (about  110  A.D.);  a line. 
Norman  capital,  Norman  and  Culie  (early  Arabic)  inscriptions,  etc.;  also 
models  of  stone  balconies  and  of  a Norman  window  at  Victoria  (p.  401). 

First  Floor.  Prehistoric  objects  from  Egypt  (the  Faiyum);  the  Lord 
Grenfell  collection  of  Plgyptian  antiquities;  Greek  vases  from  Benghazi 
and  Gyrene;  Arabian  glass,  etc. 

Second  Floor.  In  the  Ante  Boom  are  Roman  sculptures. — The  Chief 
Hall  contains  prehistoric,  Phwnician,  Punic,  and  Roman  objects  from  tombs 
in  Malta  and  Gozo.  By  the  entrance-wall  is  a large  collection  of  vases 
arranged  in  types.  In  the  last  case  are  potsherds  from  various  neolithic 
stations.  By  the  hack-wall  are  prehistoric  tinds  from  Hal-Saflieni  (see 
below)  and  Hagiar  Kim  (p.  -103),  vases,  amulets,  projectiles.  Hint  imple- 
ments, seven  seated  stone,  figures,  etc.;  adjacent,  on  the  left,  is  the  unique 
Phmnician-Greek  dedicatory  inscriiition  in  which  PhiKnician  characters 
were  for  the  first  time  deciphered  (on  the  right,  cast  of  a similar  inscription 
in  the  Louvre).  By  the  window-wall  are  copies  and  models  of  the  so-called 
chief  tcmjile  of  Hagiar  Kim  and  of  Plucnician  tombs;  also  an  Arabian 
tombstone  (117.3),  with  a long  Cufic  inscription.  In  the  first  case  in  the 
centre  is  Phcenician  glass;  in  the  fourth,  a Phauiician  terracotta  sarco- 
jihagus,  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased.  The  Second  Boom 
contains  memorials  of  the  period  of  the  Order.  — In  the  Passage  are  draw- 
ings of  the  Roman  house  atNotahile  (]).  103)  and  its  mosaics.  — The  Third 
Boom  contains  old  plans,  maps,  and  views  of  Malta  an  old;  model  of  a 
state-galley  of  the  Grand  Masters;  a collection  of  coins  from  the  Phoenician 
age  to  the  present  day. 


Each  of  the  nine  nations  of  the  Order  had  its  own  ‘auberge’  or 
house  of  assoinldy.  Most  of  these  were  built  by  Giro!.  Cassar.  The 
Anber</e  (V Areufon  is  in  the  Piazza  Celsi.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  are  the  dc  Prox'enae.,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  Rcale 


;ind  Strada  Hritannica,  tlie  Anh.  (I'ltnlie  (1574),  in  the  Strada  Mer- 
eaiHi,  oppo.site  the  jiost-oflice , and  the  handsome  Aitb.  de  Castille 
(li)74  ; altered  in  1744),  in  the  Piazza  Regina.  — A few  paces  from 
the  Piazza  Regina  are  the  Ujxjwr  Barracca  (Hardem  (laid  out  on 
the  large  bastion  of  Barracca  Sujieriore;  lift,  see  ]).  400),  embel- 
lished witl)  numerous  statues,  and  afl'ording  a tine  view  of  the  Grand 
Harbour,  especially  by  evening  light. 

I hiough  the  Poria  Beale  (P.  R.  on  the  maiO  we  reach  the  plateau 
n wei'ii  4 alletta  and  the  suburb  of  Eloutana.  Near  the  gate  is  the 
tramway-station  (p.400).  ()„  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  Parade 
T)o)i>i(.  n the  miildlc  ol  the  ]dateau,  bi'yond  the  bronze  statue 
o . )i  . j.  anoelihA  illxaia  (p.  401),  runs  the  long  narrow  ^laqlia 
r(// ( (^ne  osed  b_\  high  walls.  Farther  on  we  eome  to  the  bas- 
lons  ol  bb.riana,  on  whieh  are  situated  the  Mn/o///  or  Hotanie. 

belonging  to  the  university,  and  the  Sarr)a.  a handsome 
(lilirch  ot  the  Mallese  Order  (1(>78'). 


Malta. 
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XOTA  BILK. 

kJITT'  toX„tal.ik.  (carr..  s.e  ;B)9) 

tunnol  uiKler  Floriana  come  the  stations  of  Ha, arm,, 

10  min.  to  the  N.  o(  Attanl  is  the  Palace  of  Sa, if' Antoni,  (16^^'i) 
once  the  siunnuM-  .seat  of  the  (frand  Master  (visitors  admitted  to  the 
. L'''’'len).  I he  road  in  front  of  the  palace  frees  on  to  (2  M.)  ^fn.<}ia 
w^h  a remarkable  church,  whose  hufrc  dome,  118  ft.  in  diameter' 
wasjonstnicted  in  18o3-()4  without  the  aid  of  scaftbldino:.  ' 

uifh  Vecehia  (Hbt.  du  Point-de-Vue 

w ith  hue  view,  pens.  7-8.v. ; pop.  7500),  still  popularly  called 
(Arabic  tor  ‘town’),  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  was  the  old 
loi titled  capital  of  the  island  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  asre. 

H station  a road  leads  to  the  Piazza  Sakkava  on 

the  hill  between  the  old  town  and  the  S.  suburb  of  Pahafo.  Thence 

Ordlr  ’ ‘■anxons  as  in  the  time  of  the 

, f vr  u "i"T’  tombstones 

of  Malte.se  bishops.  Fine  choir-stalls  of  1480.  The  Strada  dei 
Bastioni  behind  the  church  commands  an  extensive  view 

In  Museum  Road,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  Sakkava.  is  a Roman 
ouse,  excavated  in  1881,  now  converted  into  a .lW«w.  containing 
mosaic  pav-ements,  statues,  bronze.s,  and  frlass  (fee  3f/.).  — The 

pleasant  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
fa,  fa  Hill,  with  the  barracks  and  the  Museum  Station  (terminus 
of  the  railway,  vvhicli  g.ms  through  a tunnel  under  Xotabile). 

the  lmiT,'’of  r'  I"  f ' "/  I’urrocchiale  of 

t It  subuib  ot  Rabato,  stands  over  a cavern,  in  which  accordiiiLr  to 

he  egend,  St  Paul  dwelt  during  his  three  months’  stay  in  the  islmid 

S in  s I C’^'taldo  ami  Strada 

■^.int  Agata  soon  lead  to  the  tafaromh.H  of  St  Pan!  and  the 

To  the  N W.  of  Notahilc  rise  the  Biin/cmiiai  Hilix  tTSi  fr  v ..-.h 
Ph^nician  roek-tombs  and  a fort  on  the  coast. --Tl  out  2 M to  the  9 vv"  f 

near  the 'luxuriantly  wood.' 1 ^o^e  Jf  "-S  In- 

formed by  an  earthquake.  5Ve  may 

moliin  Tb"out”'7  S'TarS’tJ'lh'? T H 

;'Sai?^sin‘ P^^iof  caii!; 

I he  sister  island  of  Gozo  (p.  .897;,  to  the  X.W.  of  Malta,  fh<> 
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iincienl  (Taiilon,  .Maltese'  Ghaiulex,  wliicli  also  was  once-  I'ortilied 
by  the  Maltese  Order,  is  more  fertile  and  varied  lhan  the  main  is- 
land, The  coast  is  ])reci])itmis  all  round.  The  small  local  boat 
(p.  4U0)  crosses  in  l'/2  hr.,  affording  a line  view  of  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Malta,  and,  on  the  way  back,  of  the  caves  on  the  M'.  shore  of 
(Jomino.  M'^e  land  in  Mif/iarro  or  Miyffiar  Bn]!  (Malt.  J\fjiar),  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Gozo,  below  Fort  Chamhrt  (1750),  wdiere  carriafics 
are  in  waiting  (to  Victoria  and  back  3.s-.,  whole  day  5s.). 

Victoria  (299  ft.;  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Hotel,  and  others;  po]). 
5000),  called  Rdbaf,  down  to  1887,  the  ca])ital  and  episcopal  res- 
idence of  Gozo,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  4 M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
th('  landing-j)lace.  'I'he  streets  show  a good  many  relics  of  mcdiicval 
architecture  icomj).  j).  402).  The  neglected  Citadel  dates  from  1000. 
The  women  of  Gozo  are  much  occupied  with  lace-making. 

A hraneh  of  the  road  from  the  harl)oiir  to  Victoria  leads  to  tlie  villaf^e 
of  Sciorra  (ISO  ft. ; Maltese  Canal  Xaf/hra).  Below  Sciarra,  on  a height 
covered  with  fruit-trees,  rises  the  Torre  (let  (iiganti  (Malt,  (-/f/avtija). 
similar  to  the  ruins  of  Hagiar  Kim  (p.  lo:!;  adm.  hy  leave  of  the  ])ro- 
prietnr,  Mar(iuis  Cassar  Desain). 


64.  From  Tunis  to  Syracuse  via  Sfax, 
Tripoli,  and  Malta. 


Hktwkkn  Tcms  ANT)  Tkipoi.1,  .511  ]S1.:  1.  Societd  Nasionale,  Lino  XIX 
(Linea  Circolare  della  Tunisia  e Tri])olitania.  see  p.  112)  from  Tunis  Wed. 
aft.,  from  Susa  Thurs.  foren.,  from  Sfax  Frid.  night,  arr.  at  Tripoli  Sun. 
morn,  (in  the  reverse,  direction  leave  Tripoli  Thurs.  aft.,  arr.  at  Tunis 
Mon.  mnrii.).  Fare  10;!  nr  7.5  fr.  — 2.  Comp,  de  Navig.  Mixte  (p.  128) 
leave  Tunis  Frid.  even.,  Susa  Sat.  noon,  Sfax  Sun.  midnight,  (iahes 
.M()n.  noon,  Djerha  Mon.  even.,  arr.  at  Tripoli  Tues.  morn,  (in  reverse 
direction  leave  Tripoli  Tues.  aft.,  arr.  in  Tunis  Sat.  evening).  Fare  100 
or  7.5  fr.  From  Tunis  to  Susa  via  Sfax  and  hack,  also  steamers  of  the 
Cmup.  (ien.  Transatlanti(iue  (p.  128;  leave  Tunis  Sun.  aft.,  Sfax  Mon. 

fogaining  Tunis  Wed.  morn.).  — Between  Algiers 
anil  1 ripoli  direct,  or  via  Malta,  there  are  also  the  cargo-steamers  of  the 
leiman  Levant  Line.  — At  (iahes,  Djerha.  and  Tripoli  gales  sometimes 
make  landing  impossihliy,  passengers  are  then  landed  at  the  next  port 
and  sent,  hack  free,  jiaying  for  tlieir  extra  food  only.  Agents  at  Tunis, 
''''  iilc  see  p.  iiiiO;  at  Sfax,  see  p.  :!80:  at  Tripoli,  see 


bKTWEi-iN  Tuieoi.i  andSyuaccse,  32.5  M.:  Societd  Xa::i(»iale.  Line  XX 
t‘1. ‘f  '"'''’  r*''  dlsoLine  Vm  (Catania,  Syracuse,  Benghazi. 

'SiMi''  •*’*')•  The  vessels  of  the  principal  line  leave  Trijioli 

\4  HIT.  nt  SynuMiso  'rues.  morn,  (returning 

ioorn\'-  *'''**“ -Mdita  Wed.  foren..  arr.  at 'ITipoli  Thurs. 

Wed  ■ift'  Ai'l'ilr  d'l  f'>ber  line  usually  leave  Tripoli  every  second 
from  SvrV'ii  ) ' "JKbt,  arr.  at  Syracuse  Frid.  morn,  (returning 

there  is  !i  fort  ’V'.'.''  ''  "'V  f'V  I"''"'"  to  Tripoli 

carmi  ho-it  of  the^c  ' ''t‘ >m'ei  of  the  Banco  di  Roma  and  oecasionallv  a 

i'EH ! 


MoVAsTlli. 


<>■1.  jtouh’.  .Jo" 


From  'I'unis  Cape  Ih,,,,  we  p.  l.-)3.  Our  slrMiiirr.  <r.‘iu'nillv 
at  njht,  next  skirts  the  strep  E.  coast  of  Cape  Hon,  passes  Hasej- 
Mnh,  and  off  Ifdn  el- yfiatloftha  steers  to  the  S.S.W  for  Siisi 
<)n  the  latter  headland  lies  the  little  town  of  Kelihia,  the  ancient 

^ei  ^ castle-hill  is  crowned  with  a liirhthonse. 

I he  tiat  coast  of  the  (hilf  of  llammamet  (p.  HO-t')  recedes  from 
view;  beyond  it,  m the  hackfrronnd,  are  Jehel  Zanhnum 

fp.  ,Wy),  Jehel  /Henha  (2412  ft.),  and  Jehel  Fadhun  ndOfi  ft.). 

I pleasant  view  of  the  olive- 

elad  hi  Is  of  the  Sahef  while  the  town  itself  presents  a most  strik- 
in<r  picture  with  its  jrreat  expanse  of  white  houses. 

r ''■•lei’e  the  low  dunes  conceal  the  .salt-marshes 

ol  the  M,A-/ia  de  Sahlrne,  we  steer  to  the  E.S.E.  towards  the  Pohde 
de  Mn7iaHhr,  the  S.  limit  of  the  bav  of  Hanimamet 

The  little  town  of  Monastir  “(S2  ft.;  Hot.  de  Paris,  Ilfd  de 
'-a  nee  1,0th  primitive:  Hrit.  vice-eons.,  H.  deary;  pop.  1»0(»0. 
iml.  <)(»()  Europeans)  lies  superbly  on  the  olive-clad  headland  It 
ewes  Its  name  to  a monastery,  which  in  early  .Moorish  limes  still 
exi.s ted  as  the  sole  relic  of  the  Roman  seaport  of  Hu^phn. 

l•ronI  the  steamer  we  first  sijrht  the  white  iiinnaeled  town-wall 
and  he  numerous  shrines  outside  of  it.  Then,  as  we  pass  between 
the  headland  and  the  three  islets  off  the  coast  (/MVe/m  Sid!  el- 
hhedanoa  or  lie  Fpdem.v,  etc.),  appears  the  dilaji'idated  Moorish 
Knsha  will,  the  tower  of  Fn-Nadour.  To  the  E.  in  very  clear 
weathm-  we  descry  the  lijrj, (house  on  the  distant  Kvrad  fslnads. 

.yter  a short  stay  in  the  Bn,f  of  Monaafir,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  we  steer  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  DnharCUffx  (on  the  left) 
amUcrass  the  bay;  then,  beyond  the  Pds  Dhaas,  alon-r  the  eoa.st 
0 Mehdia  (i>.  df,9),  where  the  steamer  seldom  stops  long  enouirh 
to  admit  of  our  visiliiiff  the  town.  ^ 

Next  tfr,.,„.rally  at  i,i(rht,  we  pass  /,b?.v  Kapoudin  UTO)  the 
V limit  of  the  (CdfofCahen  (the  ancient  ,S',/,-//.v  Mharr)  where 
ho  discrepancy  betwm  and  ebb  (ti'/,  ft.)  is  treater ’than  in 

. nv  other  part  of  the  .Mediterranean.  .V voiding;  the  silted  Kerkennn 

iHlandsdle  Cher,,,,; 

and  lie  (tharhi,  the  ancient  Cereina  and  Cereinih's) 

The  .steamer  usually  arrives  at  Sfax  (by  wav  of  the  harbour- 
an.«,_p.  .TSl)  early  in  the  moriiinK.  HeyomI  ,Sfax  the  vessel  skirts 
lie  unintm-eslinfr  coast  a.s  faras  Fas  Tina  (p.  .TS3),  and  then  steers 
lo  the  S.S.M  across  the  bay  to  Gabes  (p.  3«!)),  where  itfrenerallv 
allows  time  for  a short  visit  to  the  oasis. 

Eeayinj;  Gabes  we  may  in  clear  iveather  de.scrv  the  Monin  des 
KHour  p.  .{‘10)  boundiiifr  the  horizon.  M'e  then  .steer  to  the  E lo 
the  sandy  EC  coast  of  Djerba  tp.  .39.3),  and  anchor  in  the  open  sea 

in<r  takes  so  long  that  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  visit  the  place 
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Ai'foi'  losing’  sig'lil  of  11ii‘  lightliouso  of  Hd.'t  Td^iK'niie.ss  (or 
TanioenesH),  the  E.  cai)e  of  Djerba,  we  steer  for  a long  time  to  the 
E.S.k.,  at  some  distance  from  the  sandy  coast  with  its  salt-marshes, 
where  the  RiU  Adjir  marks  the  frontier  of  Tripolitania. 

The  monotonous  sandy  coast,  with  its  niimerons  oases,  with  the 
little  port  of  Sansiir,  and  the  watch-tower  of  Gerf/dri.sh  (p.  411), 
is  scarcely  visible  till  we  are  nearing  Tripoli.  The  Lighthouse^ 
rising  above  the  abraded  terrace  on  the  NAY.  side  of  (he  town,  and 
the  ruinous  Spanish  Fort  (1510)  at  the  end  of  the  headland  arc 
the  chief  landmarks.  Numerous  reefs  make  it  difficult,  and  in  a 
N.AV.  gale  sometimes  imjiossible,  for  vessels  to  enter  the  harbour. 


Tripoli.  — Akuival.  The  steamers  anclior  in  the  inner  roads,  more 
than  M.  from  tlie  pier,  and  are  at  once  hoarded  hy  the  hotel-agents 
(charges  should  he  asked').  Landing  or  emharking  50  c.,  hut 'with  baggage 
l-l'/afr-  according  to  distance  and  bargain.  Pogana  at  the  pier  (PI.  B,  1; 
comp.  p.  537).  For  a prolonged  stay  a jiassport  vise  hy  a Turkish  con- 
sul IS  necessary,  hut  otherwise  a ‘permis  de  voyage’  (1  fr.)  from  the  Con- 
trolo  Civil  at  Tunis,  or  even  a visiting-card,  may  suffice.  The  services  of 
the  importunate  Jewish  guides  should  he  declined. 

Hotel.  Hot.  Mixkhva  (PI.  a,  B 2;  Maltese  landlord;  bargain  advisable), 
di*j.  2'/.j.  pens,  (i-8  fr.,  tolerable.  — CAFfc-HESTAVRAKT : C'ircolo  MiUtare 
(p.  109;  Maltese,  host),  near  the  B.Hj  el-Khandek.  Many  small  Arab  cafes 
on  the  quay  (Marina),  near  the  clock-tower  (Orologio),  etc.;  small  cup  of 
coffee  (gahua)  5 c..  very  sweet  ‘hlu’,  slightly  sweetened  ‘gidgid’;  cup  of 
tea  (shai)  loc. ; no  gratuities. 

Moorish  Baths  (com]i.  p.  175).  tolerable;  the  best  is  the  llavnnnm 
(biijfno  riraho)  in  Strada  del  Bagno  (PI.  B,  2);  Euro])eans  pay  3 fr.  or  more 
according  to  their  rank. 

Post  Offices.  Itiilidu.  at  the  Ital.  consulate  (P1.7;B,  2),  Strada  del 
Consolato  Italiano;  Vrench.  at  the  French  consulate  (P1.1;B.  1).  Strada 
del  Consolato  Francese;  Turkhh.  on  the  quay  (Marinah  Poste  Kestante 
letters  should  hear  the  name  of  the  office  where  they  are  to  he  found. — 
Telegraph  Office.  Kuslent  Trtegrajih  Vo.  (PI.  10;'  B,  2),  on  the  quay; 
liayment  must  he  made  in  gold  or  in  Turkish  money. 

Consulates.  Bkitish  (Pl.  5;  B,  l"):  consul-general.  J.  V.  IF.  Atrarez : 

\ ice-consul,  .4.  Dickson.  — II.nited  States  (PI.  9;  B.  4):  consul.  ./.  /..IFooc/." 
vice-consul.  .1.  E.  SniDidcrs. 

^ 1 Offices  (com|).  p.  4(11.  and  HR.  (>5,  6(5):  Socictd  Xuzionulc, 

ljat)i.  Strada  del  Bagno;  Viniip.  de  Xmigntioii.  Mi.vte.  Fratelli  Farrugia, 

1 ' Yonsolato  Italiano;  (ieniian  Lerunt  Line,  Suk  el-Harra,ra 
4*1.  B.  2;  near  Suk  et-Turk). 

Banks.  ^<tnco  di  Roma  (PI.  2;  B,  2).  in  the  Piazza  (p.  499);  Otto- 
k’ -M' quay;  Laid,  see  above.  Oovernment 
o i.ts  .u.cept  1 urkish  nioney  only,  hut  'runisian  silver  and  coiqieiAand 

I'V'"  '^"PPer,  besides  19  and  29  fr.  gold  pieces,  are  in 

general  circulation.  ' 

Carriages  (stand  on  the  S.F.  side  of  the  Serai,  ii.  4991  l'/.,-2'/,  fr.  per 
hour  according  to  the  quality  of  the  vehicle;  drive  round  the  oasis‘3-5  fr. ; 

the  'h'ir<"n'n  ' on' l"' * ' ' 'r  It  to  get  a resident  to  make 

1 not  " / p/v  1 i V — Eonkeys  (at  the  Sfik  el-Kliohsa. 

iiliout  2 ri!  i-'er  hour.*''  Roats  at  the  pier; 

Berber '^•ind'Ttali-i'o  \vlrV-*.'  '•'^4"i  Arabic  dialect,  interlarded  with 

I !,  ,1  p ’ * ’*'•**■)'  •’(  the  officials,  however,  speak 'rurkisli 

uil\.  the  hiiroiieaii  colony  Italian  |iredoniinates.  This  is  largely  due  to 
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..„.  r„,'':L:S.:'  rri 

It  X!u[l"l'r‘''r‘"'  ‘:«'»Pteries  (comp,  p xx  ) 

■!L  ic  i also  that  the  military  authorities,  Irea.  iu-  spies 

are  jei  ous  of  visitors  near  the  fortifications  (comp,  p 17.o)  ( therwO.’ 

he  public  safety  is  well  provide, I for  in  the  tow.  an  l^euvirolt  F r eve T 
s.on.s  1.1  the  ...tenor  the  leave  of  the  .Sublime  Porte  ......si  he  .IhtainecL 

>n  (I‘al.  Trii,oll  di  Barheria,  10-.  Tripoli 

t/.  0,-  U Atru,m,  A.-abic  Turabulm  el-Gharh,  /...  ‘Tri- 

ix.li  of  file  A\  est  ti.  .iistirifrui.sli  it  from  the  Svrian  Tripoli),  the 
.inc.'nt  Oea,  is  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilavet  of  Tripolltaniu, 

v'l' 7 i «'■  The  town  lic.s  in 

.1-  .)4  N.  lat.  and  1.3  10  K.  lonjr.,  on  a trian<rnlar  peninsula,  which 
c insists  of  quaternary  dune-sandstone  restinjr  on  tertiary  limestone 
n^k.  A senes  of  rocky  islets  and  reefs,  IV,  M.  lonjr,  runninjr  o.it 
liom  the  peninsula,  lorm  a roomy  but  much  silted  harbour.  The 
mixture  ol  natimialities  conver<ring  at  'I’ripoli.  as  one  of  th.>  chief 
portals  to  inland  Africa,  is  unparallelled  except  in  Ivnpt.  Of  the 
-lb,000  inl.ab  two-thirds  are  Rerbers  (p.  !)4),  Arabs,  Moors  (p.  171) 
and  hirks;  there  are  1 0,000  .lews,  2000  Maltese,  SOO  Italians  l.M) 
treeks  (besides  many  Oreek  simufje-lishers  in  summer),  200  .’.(her 
Kiiropean.s  and  lastly  some  2000  ne<rroe.s,  descendants  of  slaves 
Iroiii  the  .Sudan.  N.'frroes  aiv  to  be  found  also  aniomr  the  very 
niinierous  ollicers  of  the  <rarrison  of  (iOOO  men. 

Ihe  town  with  its  while  house.s,  its  slender  minarets  of  the 
liirkish  type,  its  green  gardmis  and  groups  of  j.alnis,  Ihe  reddish- 
v jdlow  dun.;s  of  dritt-sand  from  the  .Sahara,  and  the  deep-blue  .sea, 
all  bathed  in  ;|:izzling  sunshine,  present  a most  fascinatin<r  picture 
llisTouv.  I he  three  Pha-iiicia.i  seaports  between  the  .Svrt  s Minor 

‘’•"'T  seaports  of  S.  Europe 
Ihis  region  yielded  also  large  supplies  of  corn,  while  the  nrodiictlve 
t’bl' deemed  the  most  ahniidant  on  the  Mediterraneaii  To 

SereniK  (1<);!.2U)  a„d  Alernuder  Sererux 

.tl 'en  bcilish.nmlt  The  pl.l'f ' "''I'rovement 

an.i  eniij.iii.siinient.  Ihe  Punic  language  and  the  Oreek,  which  was  that 

Seven.  e asses,  were  then  still  so  prevalent  that  .VleTander 

S.o.r  iT'  ^ '-maniple,  was  uiiacipiainted  with  Latin  till  his  arrival  in  Koine 
Sept.  .Severms  made  Oiia  the  capital  of  his  I'rocincia  In.i 

when  the  artificial  harbours  of  the  two  sister  towns  fell  into  d.vav  OPa 
succeeded  to  their  trade  and  their  joint  name  • 

l?v/a..tines“wi.'^"?'!®*  (P-.  and  after  the  domination  of  the 

the  Repeated  ’iinioti.ir''''f  h”  ^ '"i ^’'"■''^♦'««'ziiig  the  Oarainante.s, 
i.pe.ited  ii.uj.t.o.is  of  the  Arabs  (p.  ;{22)  brought  ruin  a.i.l  misery  to 
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tlie  whole  country.  From  670  onwards,  apart  from  tlie  short  periods  of 
occupiation  by  the  Normans  (1140-59),  the  Spaniards  (1510-30),  and  the 
Maltese  Knights  (1530-51),  Tripolitania  remained  for  centuries  under  Arab 
or  Berber  sway,  sharing  the  fortunes  of  Tunisia  (comp.  p.  322),  wliilc 
from  1210  onwards  the  (lenoese  had  a monopoly  of  the  coast-trade  of 
Tripolitania  and  Barca.  In  1551  tlie  corsair  Dragut  (p.  370),  driven  out 
of  Mehdia,  founded  a new  Turkisli  tributary  state  at  'J’ripoli.  F’rom  that 
time  down  to  1810  the  inhabitants  took  an  active  part  in  the  depredations 
of  the  ‘Algerian  pirates’,  bringing  down  upon  them  the  sanguinary  re- 
prisals of  an  English  lleet  in  1003  and  of  French  fleets  in  1085  and  1728, 
whicli  caused  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  town.  In  1801  Tripoli 
and  in  1805  Derna  (p.  414)  were  stormed  by  the  Americans.  The  native 
dynasty  of  the  Karamanli,  founded  in  1714,  was  overtlirown  by  the  Turks 
in  1835,  after  which  Tripoli  became  a usual  jilace  of  exile  for  Turkish 
civil  and  military  offenders  and  again  lapsed  into  decay.  At  length,  in 
1899,  the  partition  of  the  inland  regions  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
stimulated  the  Turks  to  renewed  activity  and  defensive  measures.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these,  and  of  the  very  favourable  situation  of  the  town, 
the  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  is  on  the  decline  and  the  local  in- 
dustries are  inconsiderable. 

The  Old  Town,  a pentagon,  is  still  enclosed  on  lour  sides  by 
the  mouldering  Spanish  Town  Wall,  4t)  ft.  high  at  places,  built  of 
sandstone  from  Gergarish  (p.  411),  and  consists  of  three  different 
quarters.  Near  the  harbour,  and  behind  the  Marina  (PI.  13,  1,  2) 
skirting  it  from  the  Dogana  or  Custom  House  (1*1.  13,  1)  onwards, 
lies  the  quarter  of  tliat  name,  inhabited  chielly  by  the  Christians, 
and  therefore  the  least  Oriental  in  appearance.  To  the  W.  is  the 
Jh'trru  (Kebir,  the  great,  and  iSertr,  the  little),  the  Jewish  quarter, 
with  its  crooked  and  dirty  streets.  The  purely  Mohammedan  /S'. 
A'.  Quarter  contains  the  main  business  streets,  which  lead  to  the 
outer  markets  and  the  new  town  (p.  409).  The  principal  streets 
are  paved  and  are  lighted  at  night  with  petroleum  lamps,  but  many 
others,  especially  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  being  unpaved  in  Oriental 
fashion,  are  almost  impassable  after  rain  and  pitch-dark  at  night. 

In  the  narrow  Strada  della  JMarina  (Arabic  13ab  Bahr,  sea-gate), 
leading  from  the  Dogana  and  the  lish-market  to  the  8.W.  to  the 
Jews’  quarter,  rises  on  the  right  the  Roman  'Triumphal  Arch 
(I’l.  15,  1),  built  by  the  consul  C.  Ortitus  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
I’ius  (138-101)  but  in  103  rededicated  to  that  emjieror’s  successors, 
IMarcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus. 

I he  arch,  41ft.  broad  and  33  ft.  deep,  has  four  fronts  yquadrifrons’ ; 
comp.  pp.  315,  316),  showing  that  it  stood  over  cross-streets.  Among  the 
sadly  mutilated  sculptures  are  still  seen  statues  of  Victory,  ligures  of 
animals,  and  trophies.  The  back,  with  the  inscription,  is  half  covered, 
and  the  tourtli  side  is  almost  entirely  built  over.  The  lower  half  is  buried 
111  the  ground.  The  interior  is  used  as  a shop,  ff'he  vaulting  of  the  pas- 
sages IS  lacunar.  The  central  space  is  covered  with  a Hat  dome,  rising 
from  an  octagonal  cornice. 

We  next  come  to  tlie  Gurji  Moh<iuc  (1M.  15,  1),  with  an  oc- 
tagonal minaiet,  and  to  the  main  street  of  the  Ildrra  Ivchir  (see 
above),  with  its  numerous  workshops,  where  curious  gold  and  silver 
trinkets  arc  sold  liy  weight. 
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From  the  Britbsh  Comnlate  (PI.  5;  P,  l)  we  I'ollow  theChureh 
Street  to  the  S.h^.  to  the  Italian  Oothic  church  of  Santa  Maria 
(Iryli  Aiu/eli  (PI.  IJ,  2),  completed  in  1846,  belonfri,,;^  t,.  an  Italian 
hranci.Hcan  monastery.  By  leave  of  the  superior  we  may  ascend  the 
tower,  whose  gallery  (141  ft.)  is  a line  point  of  view. 

I'rom  the  IMazza  (PI.  15,  2;  Arabic  Mussaiya)  near  the  church 
the  Strada  del  Consolato  Italiano  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Sfik  el- 
llarrara  (PI.  B,  A,  2,  8),  the  chief  thoroughfare  between  the  Marina 
(p.  408)  and  the  W.  p;ate,  Jidb  el-Jedid  {V\.AAi;  ‘new  {>:ate’),  opened 
in  1860.  'I’his  sftk  contains  the  shops  of  the  cloth  and  silk  weavers 
and  several  curious  antiquated  Bakeries,  with  mill.stones  turned 
by  camels. 

. 'V-  to  the  W.,  pa.st  several  wells  (p.  -liol 

to  the  (8  min.)  extensive  Jeirish  Cemetery;  another,  to  the  N.,  to  the 
ancient  yfecropnlis  (PI.  A,  2),  on  the  abrupt  coast  (82  ft.),  not  far  from 
J ! ‘”'7,'  ')?”’  rock-tombs  and  cisterns.  — The  areek  and 

lighOioiise  t-eweteries  (11.  A,  11,  1)  lie  between  the  Lazaretto  and  the 

Ihe  busiest  streets  in  the  S.E.  quarter  are  the  Zanga  Silk  et- 
I urk  (PI.  B,  2,  3)  and,  diverging  from  it  at  the  Piazza  delPOroloo-io 
the  Sftk  el-Khadra  or  Sfik  Urba  (PI.  B,  P,  3).  The  tastele.ss  three- 
storicd  lorre  dell’  Orolcxjio,  Arabic  Sda  (PI.  B,  3),  which  tells 
lurkish  time,  was  built  in  1870.  In  front  of  the  Arab  cafes  here 
auctions  are  held  on  Friday  forenoons. 

The  SuKs  (p.  335)  consist  here  in  part  onlv  of  vaulted  passages- 
many  have  wooden  roofs  with  vine-trellises.  The  wares  are  mostly 
Tunisian  or  European,  and  therefore  .seldom  worth  buvin-r  here- 
A side-entrance  adjoins  the  Jdina  el-Bdsha  (PI.  C,  3)  ‘ the  chief 
mosque. 

Ihe  massive  pile  of  buildings  by  the  sea,  a few  paces  to  the  E of 
the  clock-tower,  is  the  Sei-ai  (PI.  (',  2,  3;  Arabic  Kasba),  originallv 
thc  Spanish  citadel.  It  now  contains  barracks,  many  courts,  L>veral 
prisons  (habbes),  partly  underground,  and  the  government  offices 
ihe  terrace  ne.xt  the  sea  affords  a line  view  of  the  harbour  and 
towards  the  oasis. 

Outside  the  S.  gates,  Bab  el-Kliandek  and  Bab  el-Menshia  or  el- 
Mnshia  (PI.  C,  3;  oasis  gate),  rises  the  Fontana  Magaiore,  an  ele- 
gant  well-house  in  the  Turkish  rococo  style.  Xear  it  is  the  Circolo 
Ahlitare  (VI.  C,  3;  p.  406),  a fashionable  resort,  especially  when  the 
military  band  plays  (Sun.  and  Frid,  5 or  8 p.m.).  The  pretty  little 
gaiden,  whence  we  survey  the  Moslem  cemetery  ip.  411),  contains 
four  line  antique  statues  in  marble,  all  of  tliein  torsos  from  Eeiitis 
Magna  (p.  412).  * 

Outside  the  S.  gates  lies  the  featureless  Xew  Town  (Cittd 
f^uovaj,  in  which  among  other  buildings  are  situated  the  Town  Hall 
(^Pelcdia;  PI.  C,  3),  the  Mizia  (PI.  0, 1),  3,  4),  erected  under  Abdul 
A/iz  as  a residence  for  the  commandant,  the  new  Vali’s  Residence 
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I TO.  C,  4),  and  the  Technical  School  (PI.  D,  4).  The  Suk  el-Khobsa 
or  bread-market  (PI.  C,  3),  with  its  fondouks  (inns),  is  worth  seeing 
in  the  early  morning. 

The  sandy  beach,  nearly  3/4M.  long,  is  the  scene,  early  on 
Tuesday  mornings,  of  a great  ^Wkkki.y  JlAnKET  {Silk  e1-T'leti ; 
PI.  I),  ic,  3,  4),  attended  also  by  camel  caravans  from  the  interior. 
Among  the  many  products  of  the  country  offered  for  sale  here  are 
Cniit  and  cereals  from  the  oases  (see  below),  olive-oil  (Arabic  zeit), 
henna  (see  below),  alfa  or  esparto,  reed-mats,  pottery,  leather  goods 
(sncli  as  the  girbas,  water-skins  in  goat-leather  for  journeys  in  the 
desert,  made  at  (ihadames).  It  is  a market  also  for  pack-camels 
(Arabic  jemel),  donkeys  (hmar),  sheej),  and  goats. 

Ileyond  the  market  arc  a barracks  cpiartcr  (Kinhla)  and  the 
suburb  of  Dahra,  inhal)ited  by  Turks,  .\rabs,  and  Maltese,  with  a 
strange-looking  mosque  and  a (tatholic  nunnery-orplianage.  A little 
to  tlie  iS.,  on  the  road  to  Masri  (p.  411),  is  a Negro  Village  with 
conical  reed-huts.  — To  the  E.  of  the  market,  close  to  the  sea,  lies 
the  Giardino  Pnhhlico  (PI.  E,  3,  4;  bands  on  Frid.  and  Sun.). 


The  Menshia  or  Mionhia  (pop.  about  14,()(K),  mostly  Berbers), 
the  coast -oasis  of  Tripoli,  once  far  more  extensive,  stretches 
7'/a  i'L,  with  a breadth  of  l-‘d'/2  ^1-'  'I'C  dunes  bordcrino; 


till'  Jefdra  Steiipe.  In  spring  it  is  one  sea  of  blossom.  To  the 


S.  of  the  ste])pe  rise  the  limestone  hills  fringing  the  Sahara  (Shara, 
desert),  commonly  called  the  ,/ebel  ^mountain;  1300-1650  ft.  high). 
'I'he  deep  ravines,  tilled  with  considerable  streams  during  tbe  winter 
rains  (14  in.  per  annum  at  Tripoli,  but  considerably  more  in  tbe 
Jebel'i,  continue  to  send  down  a supply  of  water  underground  even 
during  the  dry  season.  This  water  is  obtained  from  countless  draw- 
wells  (sfinia),  bordered  with  white  walls,  and  generally  shaded  by 
tamarisks  (Arabic  atel).  Day  and  night  oxen  or  donkeys  toil  at  the 
drawing  of  the  water,  which  is  then  collected  in  reservoirs  and 
conducted  thence  to  the  fields. 

In  s])ite  of  tlii.s  iinpcM'fect  inoilo  of  irrigation  and  the  primitive  wooden 
agnyiiltural  im])leiiu'nt.s  used  by  the  natives  tlie  exeellent  soil  is  won- 
dertully  productive.  Beneath  the  fruit-trees  of  every  variety,  olive-trees, 
inullierry-trees , and  aloanna-shruhs  i^henna,  Lawsonia  inennis;  p.  108), 
winch  thrive  under  the  tall  overshadowing  date-palms,  the  soil  still 
gi\es  sustenance  to  liarley  (Arabic  shair),  wheat  (gaminah),  maize,  lupins, 
toliacco  (dokhan),  madder,  rose -geraniums,  red  pepi'er  (filtil  ahmar). 


onions,  tomatoes,  spinach,  beans,  melons,  etc.  The  excellent  earlv  po- 
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tatoes  are  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  ‘Malta  potatoes’.  The  fields 


and  gardens  are  enclosed  by  mud-walls  d-T  ft.  high,  overgrown  with  Indian 
figs  (prickly  pears;  Opuntia  Ficus  indica:  Araliic 'hind’),  which 


-»  - .-  . - — .i’hich  prevents 

hem  from  collapsing  ill  wet  weather.  It  is  harvest  all  the  vear  round, 
rroni  Apiil  to  .luiie  almonds,  apricots,  and  corn  are  gathered  in,  then  in 
July  and  .Viigiis-t  jieachcs  (khilkli),  from  Jiilv  to  September  figs  and  luscious 
graiies,  Irom  October  to  December  date.s  and  olives,  from  November  to 
April  excellent  oranges-  and  at  almost  any  season  lemons.  In  autumn 
the  nonnidie  .\rahs  of  the  steppe  pitch  their  dark  goats’-hair  tents  (heit 
sliaar,  lioiiso  of  hair)  iii  the  vacant  liolds  in  order  to  gather  the  fresh 
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thosT'nf'om  ■>!  1 liowever.  inferior  in  (iavour  to 
llioso  of  tho  tiahara  oases  and  unsuitable  for  exportation. 

The  followinir  E.xiru.siox  fakes  about  2 hrs.  (best  lo  drive  or 
ndo;  see  p.  40«).  From  tl.e  Sflk  el-Khobsa  (p.  410,  the  road  lead.s 
o the  S.W  euttini;  throii<;h  a Mosletn  cemeterv  desfroved  bv  an 
nnindation  in  1904,  to  ,1'/,  M.)  Dumetkhia,  tVhere  a'pnn.pin- 
•station  supplies  .several  pnblie  fountains  in  fbe  town.  It  then  runs 
to  the  K to  (1  M.,  J/,i.sr/.  with  its  larfre  artillery  and  eavalrv  bar- 
racks. where  the  dunes  eomniand  a line  view  oflh'e  stepiie,  visible  in 
clear  weather  as  far  as  the  distant  .lebel.  Tnrnin<r  to  the  ,S.K..  and 
passing  the  nind-bnilt  fort,  (lasr  we  come  to  (2'/,  :\[  ) the 

road  leading  to  the  X to  the  (3/,  .M.)  official  house  of  the  Sheikh  of 
the  Menshia  {Hnsh  exh-Sfmihh ; tine  view  towards  the  sea  from  the 
In.lcony).  .\bont  1'/,  M.  to  the  X.K.  are  the  SfU:  d-Jewa  (Fridav 
niarket)  and  the  extremely  dirty  village  of  inhabited  bV 

about  000  .Tews,  mostly  smiths.  T'hence  back  to  Tripoli  M 

On  thv.  Sherrashh^t.  tlio  re.id  leading  from  Dalira  (p.  lio)  near  the 
uiast,  are  several conntry-honses  and  (al.oiit  2 M.)  the  laifrest  MoLmwr,],,,, 

.h  nasoT";,  "Tosrvisfl  (of  ‘he  K.arainanli 

Is  t “ '•harming  view  „f  Tripoli.  Ahont 

1/1.7 ‘'r  ‘^‘"^‘1“:^’  ""  *.''0  varavan-ronte  to  I.ehida  (p.  112).  are  the  villaire  of 
MeM,n  and  the  oasis  of  Tojaro.  with  its  colonnaded  mosque 

Ilm  A\.  end  of  the  .Menshia  is  li,,.M.  from  the  town.  We  mav  thun.a- 
enss  ’•’o  steppe,  past  several  mnd-hnilt  forts,  to  the  small 

w'rt  1.“/  "'f*  if"  "hi  sandstone  (piarries  and  ruined 

Matdi-tower  ((tasr  .leliali,  tower  of  the  ignorant),  originally  Roman. 

From  Tri],oli  the  stetimer  proceeds  to  the  X X K to  Malta 
(p.  .999).  Off-  the  abrupt  .S.  coast  of  the  island,  with  its  numerous 
caves  lies  the  uninhabited  rocky  islet  of  Fi/fola.  which  forms  a 
target  for  the  .artillery  practice  of  the  Hritish  Mediterranean  fleet 
(p  399).  harther  on  weoMaiu  a striking  view  of  the  barren  E.  coast. 

\\  If  1 the  bay  of  Marsn  Snrorro,  bounded  bv  Bmhisn  Paint  and 
IFIwinra  I unit. ^ On  a height  rises  the  old  Fort  St.  Lurinn. 

Heyond  St.  Tfwmax'.-i  Bay,  with  the  old  castle  of  ,S'/.  Thoma.s 
and  the  bay  ui  ^ far  ho  Srrda,  the  steamer  rounds  the  Ponta  tnl 
Xo«/ror  the  ^^E.  point  of  the  island,  and  .soon  reaches  the  entrance 
to  the  (rrand  Harbour  of  Valletta  (comp.  p.  999). 

The  VovAOK  TO  SvKAcr.sK  is  performed  at  night.  We  steer  to 
the  N.N.E.  towards  Pape  Pnsseru  (the  ancient  Prunumtorhnn 
larhynum),  the  li.ssured  headland  at  the  S.E.  point  of  Sirih, 
with  it.s  lighthouse  and  two  small  harbours  ( IWto  (f  Plhse  ami 
Porto  Palu). 

-Xext  on  thc  E.  coast  of  .Sicily,  stands  forth  the  />eniso/a  delta 
. laddalena  (177  ft.),  once  a coast-island  but  now  joined  to  the 
main  island  by  the  deposits  of  the  Pianl  and  Auapo.  It  ends  in 
the  Ca2}0  Mniro  dt  Porco,  with  a lighthouse  on  the  top. 

Entrance  t(»  the  harbour  of  Syvocuspj  see  p.  1(52. 

Baedekek’s  Mediterranean.  .1- 


65.  From  Tripoli  to  Alexandria  via 
Benghazi  and  Derna. 


Stkamkoats  (agents  at  Tri])oli,  seep.  406;  at  Alexandria,  see  ]t.  lii'i). 

1.  German  Levant  Line  (cargo-boats),  throe  times  monthly  (80  marks).- 

2.  Steamers  of  the^OHCO  di  Boma  (p.  loO)  fortnightly  via  Malta,  Benghazi, 
Derna,  and  Solum.  — Between  Tripoli.  Lehida  (occasionally),  Mesiirafa. 
Benghazi,  and  Derna  there  plies  a fortnightly  steamer  of  the  Sociotii 
Nazionale  (comp.  K.  66). 


Tripoli,  sec  p.  406.  Skirliiijr  flic  Hat,  sandy  eoasl,  willi  its 
mnnerous  oases,  including  tJial  of  Tajnra  (p.  411),  we  pass  tlic 
small  Eds  Soiara,  Eds  el-lTamra  (‘red  cape’),  and  Eds  Lifiata. 

In  the  fertile  undulating  plain  to  the  E.  of  tlie  small  i)ort  of 
JJfjnla  (lighthouse;  sailing-boat  from  Tripoli  in  about  7 hrs.  if 
the  wind  is  favourable)  lies  Lebida,  Lehda,  or  Khoms  (pop.  3500  ; 
llrit.  vice-cons.),  in  its  oasis,  a ])oor  little  seaport  (for  alfa)  willi 
open  roads,  relics  of  old  fortilications.  and  an  Italian  scliool. 

About  2 M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lehida  lies  the  site  of  Leptis  Magna, 
which  fell  into  decay  after  the  first  irruption  of  the  Arabs.  In  aiicieul 
limes  it  was  one  of  the  richest  trading  towns  in  N.  Africa.  It  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  coast-road  to  Carthage  (see  p.  407)  and  also  of  the 
Limes  Trii)olitanus,  the.  Homan  frontier-wall,  which  down  to  the  conquest 
of  the  (laramantcs  (]>.  107)  and  the  Dietuli  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D. 
lu'otected  the  jirovince  of  Africa  against  the  Sahara  tribes.  I’hc  ancient 
harbour,  with  its  massive  quays,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kinyps,  which 
was  a copious  stream  in  the  Roman  age  (now  a scanty  brook,  the  Oned 
Lehda),  is  com])letely  choked  with  sand.  1'he  once  famous  oasis  and  the 
grand  ruins  of  the  time  of  Septimius  S(!verus  (p.  407)  also,  except  the 
triumjdial  arch  (comp.  ]ij).  315,  316),  are  almost  entirely  buried  in  sand. 

On  (he  rocky  coast,  wbicli  here  endangers  navigation,  we  next 
pass  file  Eds  vt-Tahia,  adjoined  by  the  little  port  of  Marso 
and  (hen,  situated  in  tlie  oa.sis  near  the  Eds  es-Sahol. 
tSliicn  or  Zidyihen  (poj).  7000),  a seaport  for  alfa.  Beyond  the 
hds  I'l-lhwh  we  sight  Cape  JMcsurafo,  the  ancient  Provxmtorinin 
Trikeron  (‘triple  horn')  or  Cephahis,  a striking  landmark. 

1 lui  small  port  of  Mesurata  or  ]\fisrdta  (pop.  3000),  in  its 
little  oasis  of  palms,  fruit,  and  olives,  is  noted  for  its  car])ets  ;ind 
woven  stutl's. 


heaving  (he  coast  we  now  steer  to  the  E.  across  the  Ei/rtin 
JGcjor,  or  aulf  of  Sidra,  the  largest  on  (lie  N.  African  seaboard. 

Ihc  town  of  Benghazi  or  Brnydsi  (Albergo  hJallei,  near  the 
harhour,  Italian;  Brit,  consul,  ,1.  E.'.lones;  pop.  20,000,  inch  120(1 
Europeans  nuistly  M Greeks,  and  2r>00  Jews;  garrison 

ji  (''B'^ivl  of  the  Turkish  provinci'  (mutessaritlik)  of 

I cnyhazi  or  Barra,  whieli  was  separated  from  Tripolitania  in 


g vliite  houses  extend  beyond  the  isthmus  of  (he 


1 86t).  Its  dazzlin^  

T ("itli  its  large  evaporating  grounds)  and  over 

(] . 11  1).  llu  laige  (rasar  or  castle,  now  the  seat  of  the  governor 
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(inufussarifj,  with  barracks,  fof^clhcr  \vi(h  the  lighthouse  and  a 
windmill,  form  the  chief  landmarks  as  we  make  for  the  harbour. 

The  harbour,  much  silted  up  and  very  imperfectly  jtrotcefed 
by  an  unlinished  breakwater,  is  sometimes  rendered  inaccessible 
for  months  in  winter  by  the  prevailing  AV.  gales.  The  steamers 
have  to  lie  to,  under  steam,  some  3 M.  off  the  coast,  and  jiassengcrs 
are  landed  in  lighters  or  in  rowing-boats. 

The  ehiel  sight  is  the  J/ar/iv/  where  caravans  from 

the  interior  are  sometimes  met  with.  'I'lie  minarets,  as  at  'I'ripoli. 
arc  in  the  I iirkish  style.  The  Euroj)ean  colony  is  mainly  Afaltese, 
(ireek,  and  Italian.  The  Italian  Srhool  is  attended  chiefly  bv 
.lewish  children.  .\  branch  of  the  Ba7ico  <lt  llama  (p.  4()())  and 
an  Italian  Past  Ofper  have  been  recently  established.  — To  the  K. 
of  the  town  is  a beautiful  Palm  (Iran’. 

'I'o  the  N.fJ.  of  Uenghazi  lie  the  ruins  of  Ktihexjieriila,-.  or  lirn-tiirr  as 
the  town  was  called  after  the  wife  of  Ptolemv  III.  Knhcspori.lH'  famed 
in  Crreek  myth  for  the  {gardens  of  the  Hesiierides,  was  the  westmost  suaiiort- 
town  of  Barea,  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  a fissured  hill-region  rising  in  ter- 
races from  the  sea,  which  was  colonized  in  the  7th  cent.  R.C.  hv  (frecks 
mostly  Dorians  from  Thera  (p.  417)  and  Crete  (p.  115).  From  its  loftilv 
situated  capital  Ct/nme  (p.  Ill),  one  of  the  richest  and  most  hrilliaiit 
cities  in  the  Greek  world,  Greek  culture  spread  rajiidly  over  the  whole 
coast-region,  where  tlic  numerous  seaports  acquired  also  great  wealth 
through  the  caravan-fraflie  with  the  interior.  Fora  time  (ahoul  lOO-S.Ki  B {'  ■. 
the  Cyreuians  succeeded  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  ('arfhaiiiiiians 
with  their  mighty  Hoot,  hut  iii  822  they  suocumhed  to  Ptolemv  I.  (p.  .|88i. 
who  united  the  different  parts  of  the  district  under  the  name  of  I’riifn' 
p()//8r(‘hvc  cities’).  Ill  sm  B.C.  this  region  along  with  the  .Marmarica 
(p.  Il.i)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Koinaiis.  and  it  was  united  hv  Augustus 
with  t.’retc  as  a Homan  jirovince.  In  the  great  revolt  of  the  numerous 
dews  who  had  s.'ttlcd  in  Egyj.t  and  Barca  in  the  Ptolemaic  age,  2tMMi()(i 
(ireeks  and  Homans  arc  said  to  have  perished  in  Trajan’s  reign  This 
tcrrihlo  disa.ster  wa.s  followed  by  the  irruption  of  Berber  tribes'and  of 
;Uab  marauders,  and  later  (after  15.51)  by  the  mi.sgoveriiment  of  the 
lurks.  The  riiiii  of  the  country  was  completed  by  a gradual  subsidence 
of  the  coast  which  seriously  prejudiced  navigation.  Though  well  supplied 
with  ram,  extiemely  fertile,  and  not  too  hot  in  summer,  this  region  is 
now  but  thinly  peopled  (about  .500,000),  and  the  only  towns  of  aiiv  size  are 
Hon^hazi,  Merj  tp.  IH),  jiiid  Derna  (p.  HI).  The  highlands  are' occupied 
by  hordes  of  nomadic  Arabs,  who  often  defv  the  Turkish  authorities 
and  wlm  are  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  fanatical  brotherhood 
of  the  .Seuussiyeh.  1 he  convents  of  the  sect  serve  also  as  caravanserais 
European  goods  are  conveyed  by  the  caravan-route  to  Kufra,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  sect,  and  thence  to  equatorial  Africa.  Fire-arms  are 
frequently  smuggled  into  the  country,  especially  from  Greece.  The  chief 
exports  are  cattle  (to  Malta,  Syracuse,  etc.),  goatskins,  barlev  (to  Kng- 
land),  wool  (to  Marseilles  and  Genoa),  and  butter  (to  ronstiiitinople). 
Jiarjre  flocka  of  sheep  arc  driven  overland  into  Epypt. 

Beyond  Benghazi  the  steamer  rounds  hVts  Adrian,  who.se  mmie 
recalJs  the  town  of  Adrianopatis  founded  Iiy  Hadrian.  On  a height, 
farther  on,  appears  Taira,  a poor  village  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Greek  twin-towns  of  l\inchira  (Trvehira)  and  Arsina'e. 

The  next  place  on  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  a chain  of  high  hills 
overgrown  with  brushwood,  is  Tolmeita  (Ttal.  Talemdide),  the  an- 
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cicnl  PtokniHiis  or  ToldineUa,  now  tlic  silo  of  iinposinf>:  *Riiins 
(Greek,  Roman,  and  early-Christiank  Tiie  Greek  Kollion  was  the 
harbonr  of  Barca,  a thriving  Greek  colony  on  the  7nargin  of  the 
plateau,  about  15  I\r.  inland,  founded  about  540  R.C.  and  temporarily 
destroyed  by  tiie  Persians  in  510.  The  town  was  still  a place  of  some 
importance  in  the  middle  ages  as  a military  station  and  a resting- 
place  for  Mecca  pilgrims,  but  now,  under  the  name  of  Merj  or 
JSfedinet  el-Merj,  which  has  been  given  to  the  whole  province, 
it  has  become  a i)Oor  little  Turkish  garrison-town,  inhabited  by 
Arabs  and  Jews.  No  trace  of  its  ruins  is  left. 

Passing  the  rocky  islet  of  Sarot  and  Rds  el-Hamdma,  tlie 
ancient  cape  Phycus,  we  reach  the  bold  Rds  Snn.,  the  north  most 
point  of  Barca,  about  10  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Gyrene  (see  belowV 

Tn  a small  plain  on  the  coast,  between  the  Ras  Sem  and  Rds 
(4-HiUl  (the  ancient  Naustathm.us^.,  lies  the  i)oor  seaport  of  Marsa 
Susa,  I'ccently  colonized  by  Moslems  from  Crete.  Near  it  arc  the 
ruins  of  Apollonia  (later  Sozopolis),  once  tlie  harbour  of  Pyiamc, 
but  dcsti'oyed  by  the  silting  up  of  the  coast. 

Prom  Marsa  Susa  a mule-track  ascends  to  the  S.IV.,  througii 
valleys  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  vcnei’able  olive-groves,  ])ast 
several  ancient  rock-hewn  Granaries,  and  past  a *jS!'eer(>polis  with 
countless  rock-tombs,  to  (15-4  hrs.)  the  ruins  of  Gyrene  (2002  ft.; 
now  Krennah  or  Gurena),  lying  on  the  edge  of  a lofty  ])lateau, 
with  fine  views  all  around.  This  was  the  ea])ital  of  the  Cyrcnaica, 
founded  near  the  fountain  of  Cyra  about  (520  15. C.,  but  already 
siHiken  of  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  as  ‘urbs  deserta’.  The  ruins  have 
not  yet  been  scientitically  explored,  but  there  ai-c  traces  of  streets, 
and,  bcneatli  a mantle  of  dense  vegetation,  scanty  remains  of  the 
acroymlis,  the  temples,  and  a Roman  circus.  Near  them  is  a convent 
of  the  Sennssiyeh,  to  which  unbelievers  are  not  admitted. 

Atiout  10  M.  to  tlie  S.K.  of  Marsa  Susa,  on  the  caravan-route  to 
(lUha  (or  Mara),  once  lay  the  town  of  G'hcrvies,  whoso  *Ruins  are  the 
best  [ire.served  in  the  (lyrenaica  (town-wall,  forum,  stadium,  etc.). 

Beyond  tlie  bay  of  A/Wrsa  el-IfUil  the  coast  is  again  rocky. 
Near  a heautitul,  richly  wooded  ravine  are  tlie  rnins  of  Prythrnin. 
W^e  next  steer  past  Rds  7\irha  and  then  round  tin'  little  Tsor 
Kei.sa  [sUiiids  and  tlie  Rds  Soa.sa  (lighthouse). 

Derna  (jiop.  4000),  the  Darnis  or  Dariiae  of  antiquity,  a 
small  seaport  to  thcE.  of  the  headland,  lint  entirely  destitute  of  a 
liar  lOur,  is  now  the  chii'f  trading  town  in  E.  Cvrmiaica.  Vessels 
anchor  in  tlie  iipen  sea,  over  a mil(>  from  the  landing-iilace.  Near 

custom-house  are  remains  of  .\meriean 
ioi tOieations  (eomyi.  yi.  408)  and  a wireless  tidegraph-stat ion. 

The  town  itself  lies  on  a plateau  in  the  linest  *Coast  (hisis  of 
Barca  (yielding  dates,  tigs,  almonds,  tobacco,  etc.).  In  the  princiiial 
square,  near  which  the  camel-caravans  from  the  interior  encamp. 
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is  the  uiiprctendiiig  residence  of  the  Turkish  kaiinak.am.  The  sliops 
in  the  busy  market-street  are  mostly  owned  by  Arabs  and  Greeks. 

Heyond  the  Rds  et-l'in  (Gr.  Chersone.ws),  tlie  coast  recedes 
far  to  the  S.  The  Unlf  of  Bomba,  with  its  rocky  islands,  here 
forms  a large  natural  harbour,  open  towards  the  E.  only.  Reyond 
Afenelaim  htaud  (now  Suttra  Meerdta)  once  lay  the  PortuH  J/e/ie- 
lai.  The  Plateu  Inland  near  it  received  from  Thera,  al)out  (!40  15. C., 
the  first  Greek  colony  in  the  Cyrenaica. 

We  next  skirt  the  Marmarica,  the  coast-region  between  the 
gulfs  of  itomba  and  Solum.  In  the  deep-set  bay  of  2'ohruk  (the 
ancient  Anllpij ryon)  it  possesses  the  best  natural  harbour  between 
liizerta  and  Alexandria,  frequented  chietly  by  sponge-fishers. 

The  featureless  and  inconspicuous  coast  of  Pyi/pl  is  boumitid 
by  the  low  white  dunes  near  the  borders  (d’  the  Jiibyan  desert. 
Lastly  we  steer  across  the  broad  so-called  Arabian  Gulf,  between 
the  Pits  ed-Dabha  and  the  Nila  Dalta  (p.  41<H),  and  enter  the  har- 
bour of  Alaxandria  (comp.  p.  418). 


66.  From  Tripoli  to  Constantinople  via 
Derna  and  Crete. 

JJctween  Tripoli  anil  Constantinople  there  is  a fortnightly  service  hy 
the  Av/como/e  (Line  \TI[ : Catania,  Syracuse,  Benghazi,  Constan- 
tinople; comp.  It.  01).  De]).  from  Tripoli  every  aocoml  .Mon.  aft.,  from 

.Mesnrata  Tiies.  morn.,  from  Benghazi  Thurs.,  from  Derna  Friil.  noon, 
from  Canea  Sat.  night,  from  (.'amlia  Sun.,  from  Smyrna  Mon.  miilnight. 
arr.  at  Constantinople  Weil.  morn,  (returning  from  Constantinople  Mon. 
night,  arr.  at  Tripoli  the  second  Wed.);  fare  117  fr.  (10  or  78  fr.  10  c. 
Krom  Canea  to  the  Birmns  (for  Athens)  there  are  corresponding  steamers 
of  the  Itussian  Steam  Navigation  & Trading  Co.,  of  the  Thessalian  line 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  and  of  Line  X (p.  19:1)  of  the  Societa  Nazionale. 

Fur  Ihc  voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Derna.  see  It.  B.").  The  steamer 
next  touches  at  Crete  (Gr.  Krefe,  Turk.  Kirid,  Ital.  Candia),  the 
fourth-largcst  island  in  the  .Mediterranean  (odtl'i  sq.  M. ; ;i()8,r)r)0 
inhab.),  formerly  Turkish,  but  nominally  independent  since  IBOS. 

Nearing  the  island  wc  first  sight  the  A.spra  Vund  (Madarar.s 
Mis.,  7907  ft.),  generally  snow-clad,  the  ancient /yCM/v/  Ore.  (White 
.Mts.).  The  vessel  steers  round  I'apa  Krii>,  the  S.W.  point  of  Crete, 
and  Cape  Biisa,  the  X.W.  point,  and  passes  the  island  of  Grabusa. 

W'e  next  proceed  to  the  K.X.E.,  past  Ki.samo  Bay  and  Cape 
Spada  (Psakon),  the  X.  point  of  the  island.  Beyond  the  cai)c 
opens  the  broad  Bay  of  Canea  (Gr.  Cliania). 

In  favourable  weather  the  steamer  anchors  in  the  open  roads 
of  Cauea  (Hot.  de  France,  ]teus.  8-10  fr.;  Hot. -Restaur.  Bristol, 
pens.  5-8  fr. ; at  both  it  is  advisable  to  ask  charges;  Brit,  cons.-gen., 
R.  Bed;  pop.  21, 000),  the  capital  of  Crete,  on  the  site  of  Kydonia. 
TIk!  remains  of  the  Venetian  fortifications  are  interesting.  Fine 
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view  from  the  lofty  reservoir  of  the  waterworks.  Most  of  the  con- 
suls reside  at  Chalepa,  the  E.  suburb. 

In  stormy  weather  the  steamers  round  the  broad  headland  of 
Akrotiri  (once  Kyamon)  and  anchor  in  Sada  Bay,  the  only  good 
harbour  in  the  island.  (Eoad  to  Ganea.) 


After  leaving  Ganea  and  passing  Cape  Drepaao  we  have  a 
l)leasant  view  of  ffarinyro  Bay  und  Rethyuino,  Ital.  Retiiuo 
4)op.  bdOOj,  the  ancient  Rhithyutaa,  now  the  tliird-largest  town 
in  Grete.  In  the  heart  of  the  island  tower  the  Ps'doriti  JSlta.,  the 
ancient  Ida,  often  snow-clad,  culminating  in  the  Slavron  (SOfif)  ft.). 

Farther  on  we  pass  Cape  Stavros,  an  important  landmark.  We 
tlien  steer  to  tlie  S.E.,  between  Cape  Panayhia  and  the  barren 
island  of  Dia,  Ital.  Standia  (871)  ft.),  where  vessels  seek  refuge 
from  northerly  storms,  into  Candla  Bay  and  anchor  in  the  roads 
a little  off  the  quay  (lighthouse). 

Caiidia  (Hotels,  both  near  the  landing-place:  Gnossos,  pens. 
i)-15  fr.,  with  restaurant;  Angleterre,  rooms  only,  unpretending; 
advisable  to  ask  charges  at  both;  llrit.  vice-cons.,  A.  Galocherino; 
pop.  22,481)),  Gr.  Herdkleion,  formerly  MeyfdolcaHtron,  the  s<'at 
of  the  Metropolitan  of  Grete,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Moors  on  the  site  of  Ilerakleion,  the  port  of  Knossos.  Here  also 
the  fortifications  were  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  were  bravely 
defended  by  their  admiral  Franc.  Morosini  against  the  Turks  for 
three  years  until  he  had  to  capitulate  in  ItJtit). 

We  walk  from  the  landing-place  through  the  main  street  and 
past  a handsome  Venetian  palace  to  the  chief  square,  with  the 
Munmnu  Fountain.  Straight  on  we  come,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  to  an  (qnm  space,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  which  is  the  — 


'"Mnneniii,  containing  the  splendid  anticpiities  excavated  at 


in 


Knossos  and  elsewhere,  illustrating  the  jiecnliar  development  of 
art  in  Gi'cte  at  its  prime.  'I'he  oldest  objects  belong  to  the  so- 
called  island  culture  (8rd  millenary  H.(.l.)  of  the  bronze  iieriod,  or 
early  and  middle  Minoan  periods,  as  thev  are  now  called  after 
Minos  the  legendary  king  of  Grete.  To  the' bronze  age  belong  also 
the  pre-Hellenic  antiquities,  those  namely  of  the  so-called  Myceme:... 
or  late  Minoan  period  (middle  of  2 ml  inillenary  H.G.),  w'hich  arc 
mil  1\  surpassed  by  the  creations  of  Greece  at  its  zenith.  I’artic- 
n .It  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  wall-jiaintiugs,  fragments  of  a 
piocession,  stone  vases  with  reliefs,  ivory  statuettes  of  bull-baiters. 
.UK  t le  tvo  layence  tigures  of  a goddess  grasping  a snake. 

h roni  till-  old  .S.  gate  of  thuidia  a road  (horse  8-4  fr.)  leads  in 
less  than  an  hour  to  the  site  of  Knotiso.s,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
isl.and.  the  Riny  .s  Palace , excavated  here  since  1898  bv  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans,  dates  from  the  second  or  middle  Minoan  period,  but 
was  already  hall  burned  down  in  the  Mveemean  period. 

I lie  steamer  next  crosses  the  t'rrt,,,,  x.-,,  i 


fK..  V \r  1/ 


to  C'otistanf.inople. 
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islaiuls  of  the  Cydades  Qj.  492):  Aauplu>  (1349  ft.)  and  Suntan, i 
or  Hum  (18r)7  ft.),  the  ancient  I'liera.  Close  to  (Jape  Ola.  (li>fht- 
house)  on  the  beautiful  island  of  Nantorin,  which  is  the  relic  of  an 
old  crater  (p.  492),  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Them,  the  ancient  capital. 

Next,  on  the  left,  wo  sight  the  island  of  I<h  or  Nios  (2408  ft.). 
We  then  pa.ss  through  the  strait  between  Aiii(>ry6.s  (1233  ft.;  light- 
house), the  eastinost  island  of  the  kingdom  of  ffreece,  and  the  small 
island  group  of  Ureutunida,  llanking  Naxos  on  the  8.?].  side. 

'I’he  high  mountains  of  A’«./;o.s-  (3289  ft.),  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  remain  in  sight  long  after  we  have  passed  the  islet  of 
Dvniuiu  (1000  ft.).  1 he  islands  (A  Ddas,  once  the  religious  atid 
economic  centre  of  the  Cyclades,  and  MykonoH  (ll'.»4  ft.)''are  only 
visible  in  the  far  distance  in  very  clear  weather. 

The  ship  presently  nears  the  W.  coast  of  Nikaria  (p.  492),  an 
island  belonging  to  the  S.  SpomdeH  (p.  490),  and  then  (as  do  also 
the  steamers  from  the  Levant)  passes  through  the  Strait  af  C'lila.'t 
(p.  4!)2)  and  across  the  (hdf  of  Sinyrna  (comp.  p.  .“>30). 

Smyrna,  and  thence  to  ('ondantlnople,  see  pp.  odd,  .53.3-r).3(;. 

67.  From  (Mar.'^riHe.'^,  (jfvnod)  Naples  to 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said. 


{iiMreiits  at  .Marseilles,  sec  p.  li>0;  at  (leiioa 
!’■  “C  at  Naples,  p la,;  at  Ale.xan.lria,  p.  -iSi;  at  Port  Said,  p.  .t;t7). 

1.  ^orth  (,e,-mcm  Ido,/,!:  (a)  from  (Marseilles)  Naples  to  Alcxaii.Via.  in 
.Ian. -April,  on  Ind.  at  noon  (from  .Marseilles  on  Wed.  aft)  in  tdavs- 
retiirninK  from  Alexandria  Wed.  aft.  (from  Naples  .Sat.);  fares  from’ 
Naples  210-180  or  110-180  marks  (from  .Marseilles  280-520  or  li!0-2tMt  marks)- 
(h)  L.  Asiatie  Line  (11.21),  from  (Algiers,  (ienoa)  Naples  to  Port  .Said 
every  second  1-  rid.  night  (returning  Frid.),  in  t days;  fare  2 12  or  I7(!  marks- 
(e)  Australian  Line  (K.  21),  from  (deiioa)  Naples  to  Port  .Said  every  fourth 
Uml.  night  (returning  I- nd.).  in  3-1  days;  fare  212  or  1715  marks. 

2.  (.e,m,,m  h.Afrn-un  Line:  K circular  tour  (1111.  17,  23)  from  (Marseilles) 
Naples  to  Port  Said  every  third  .Mon.  in  -1  days;  W.  eircular  tour  (KK.  I. 

fi"  ; fare  212  or  17C  marks. 

2.  Rotterdam  LIo!I<I.  Hatavia  Line,  from  -Marseilles  every  second  3'hurs 
direct  to  I ort  Said  (refurning  Tues.)  in  5. lays.  — 4.  yederlund  Royal  Aaif. 
Hatavia  Line,  from  (ienoa  direct  to  Port  Said  in  5davs.  — 5.  .Messaueriex 
RariUmex  S.  Mediterraiiean  Line,  from  Marseilles  direct  to  Alexandria 
(I  ort  .Saul,  .Jaffa.  Beirut,  H.  i2),  every  Tliitrs.  noon  (returning  Frid  aft  ) 
in  1 days;  tare  llld  or  210  fr.  ; return-ticket  Cinterchangeahlc’),  available 
also  for  the  quick  boats  of  the  Austrian  Llovd  (K.  68),  003>L  or  433'L  fr 
-6.  bocieta  Susionale,  Line  V ((ienoa  to’  Alexandria),  from  ((ienoa! 
Leghorn)  Naples  on  Thiirs.  aft.  to  Alexandria  (returning  Thurs  aft)  in 
4 days;  fare  252  or  172V2  fr* 

Orieot  Royal,  Royal  Mail.  White  Star. 
Uihby,  and  other  British  companies  are  almost  exclusivelv  for  through-nas- 
sengers  from  (iihraltar  or  Marseilles  to  Port  Said,  India,  Australia,  etc. 

From  Marseilles  and  Genoa  to  Xaples,  .see  HR.  23,  24;  from 
Naples  to  the  Straits  of  Me.sshia,  see  R.  27. 

On  the  left,  beymul  Messina,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Retpilo  (p.l  oR). 
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Leaving  the  Straits  of  Messina,  we  steer  across  the  Ionian  Sea, 
to  tlie  E.S.E.,  in  a direct  line  for  Egypt.  JMl.JEtna  (p.  159)  remains 
long  ill  sight.  For  two  days  we  lose  sight  of  land.  The  mountains 
of  Crete  (p.  415)  are  visible  on  the  voyage  to  Alexandria  only  in 
lierfectly  clear  weather;  but  on  the  voyage  to  I'ort  Said  we  pass 
within  a few  miles  of  Crete  and  near  the  island  of  Gavdos,  Ital. 
Gozo  ^1()()3  ft.;  lighthouse),  which  flanks  Crete  on  the  S.W. 

On  the  Ai.kxandki.x  A'oyaok,  nearing  land,  we  overlook  the 
long  isthmus  of  Lake  MareotU  (j).  432),  from  the  sand-hill  near 
Ah^inir,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Ar(d>ian  Gulf  ip.  415),  to  Uamleh 
(]).  436)  and  Fort  Ahukir  on  the  W.  shore  of  that  gulf.  'I’he  chief 
landmarks  are  the  lighthouse  of  Hdn  el-Tin  (p.  434)  and  Fort 
CafareUi  or  Fapoleon  (jk  434). 

We  pass  through  the  strait  of  Bopliaz,  amidst  the  chain  of  clifl's 
lietween  Ras  et-Tin  and  the  fortilied  Marabout  Island,  and  sight 
the  two  lighthouses  of  Fl-Mcks  in  succession.  Lastly  we  steer 
through  the  outer  harbour,  with  its  breakwater,  and  past  the  Neic 
or  Gahhari  JMole  (Mole  aux  Charbonsi,  1000  yds.  long,  into  the 
inner  harbour  of  Ale.candria  (comp.  p.  434). 

On  the  Rout  Said  Vovaok  tin'  flat  coast  of  Fgypt  is  generally 
approached  at  night.  We  first  sight  the  lights  of  Danrieita,  on  llie 
K.  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Xile,  the  ancient 
Arm.  This  and  the  Rosetta  arm  are  now  the  only  months  id'  the 
river,  which  had  seven  in  ancient  times. 

conspicuous  landmark  is  Fort  JemiL,  between  the  former 
Mnulemau  and  Tauitic  mouths.  It  rises  ou  the  low  downs  flanking 
L(da‘  MvnzaleU  (970  sq.  M.),  the  largest  lagoon  in  the  Nile  delta. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Said  (]).  436),  76()  yds.  in  breadth,  is 
marked  by  a lighthouse,  several  minor  lights,  and  a number  of 
buoys.  On  the  \\ . pier  (r.)  rises  the  Lesseps  monument  ip.  437). 


68.  From  Venice  or  Trieste  to  Alexandria 
and  Port  Said  via  Brindisi. 

9^;‘’\vkkn  \ KNicK  AND  Alk.x ANDuiA  M.),  Sociftd  yuziouole  (l.illl' 

\ 11:  \yiu.'c.  .Mvxan.lvia,  Pov(  Said)  ou  the  lOh  and  2Sth  of  every  month 

via  Ancona,  Bari,  and  lirindisi,  in  .h-li  dav.s: 
lave  iso  fr.  . la  or  Ihl  fr.  30  c.  (iTom  Brindisi  ISIf)  fr.  2.')  or  132  fr.  Ih  e.). 
Agents  at  Venire,  see  ]).  -120;  at  Brindisi,  ]i.  129;  at  Alexandria,  p.  132. 
DKIWKKN  luiKSTK  AND  Adk.xandkia  (13S3M.),  Austridii  IJot/d,  two 
, (jteamer  from  Trieste  on  'Phurs.  noon  (from  Brindisi 
from  .Alexandria  Sat.  aft.,  from  Brindisi 
'I’rle fr.  (from  Brindisi  300  or  200  fr.).  2nd. 
Br  ndisi  n ^ O'  avosa  (oecasionallv)  and 

200  o 1 tv  fVV  •''C  L fare  2.A0  or  IT.A  fr.  (from  Bi’indisi 

fmIHa  1;!«2;  Trieste,  see  125;  at  Brindisi,  i,.'l29;  at  Alex- 

•il  oee*^  1 '"cr  S\iii,  Ausiriitii  /./oi/i/.  Syrian  Line,  see 

.ihove,  ,ilso  the  Boml.ay  steamers  (nsnally  1st  and  Kith  of  eVery  month;  to 
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Port  Said  111  _1  days),  the  Calcutta  steamers  (litli  and  25tli  of  eaeli  month  ; 
(.  day.s),  and  the  Japan  steamers  (27th  of  each  month;  (!  days).  Aircnt  a 
I’ort  bald,  see  p.  137.  ’ ‘ ‘fe'*"- 

Jiaid,  i*.  & 0.  on  .Sun.  morn.,  corresponding  with 
Calam  and  linndisi  expres.s,  chiefly  for  through-passengers  to  Indil 

^tatio.v  (Pl.C,  I),  3;  Kestaurant.  good), 
where  care  of  heavier  luggage  may  he  left  to  the  hotel  porters,  an-  a gon- 
dola station  and  two  piers  for  the  local  steamers  (see  below).  - Agents 
lor  sloo])i n<^-cars,  L'ook  & Son  and  1*.  Fat^rbr^r  (seo  i».  J20). 

Aimiwi,  nv  Ska.  The  steainors  anchor  in  the  Canale  di  San  Marco, 

hoard  ()oo'lo  '''‘t  ' 'r  examination  on 

hoard,  (ioiidola  tarill,  see  lodow. 

Hotels.  Hot.  Rovai,  Daniel  (PI.  a;  11,5),  on  the  Riva  degli  Sehia 
von,  with  Its  fine  views,  R.  7-30,  B.  2.  dej.’ .17  1,.  7-10.  pel.s  Ir  ; 

I !"|V- i'’jv ■ ’j  ^^snal  (iraiide,  entrance  Calli“ 

'1'^'  *1-,  ''Vj-  '*•  *’  I'®'"*-  f'’--  frequented  hvAiner- 

e'nt r V •/  Yel.'f ' >'  <"'A.MeH,VrEi,  (PI.  o ; F,  p,),  oil  the  Canal  (irande, 

Mitr.  \u\entidiie  Marzo,  Ramo  Minotto  2322.  R.  ;-;!o,  B.  l'/„  del  1 I) 

(•or't7  7' IJh'tax.ma  (PI  c;  (1,  r,),  also  on  the  Canal  (irande;  entr.' 
Corte  B.irozz_,  similar  cluyges ; four  high-.  lass  houses.  Less  pretemling: 
(.11. -Hoi.  I,  Itai.ik  [,I  1.  h;  H,  C),  in  Caiiiim  San  .Moise  and  on  the  Canal 

11*  ‘''®  (iran.le.  entr.  Calle  Valla- 

r sso,  R.  from  B.  1'/,,  dei.  4.  1).  G fr. ; *Hot.  Reui.va  (PI.  t;  (f,  (i),  also 
on  the  Canal  (irande,  entr.  Calle  Traghetto,  R.  5-18,  B.  VL,  dri.  hi.,  I).  5 fr 
frequented  hy  Lnglish  ami  American  travellers;  H.Vr.  i,e  Mii.a.n  & Bkisko. 
II  1.'/’  (irande,  entr.  Calle  Traghetto,  R.  from  f, 

1 1 -J'  fr.;  flOx.  l^KAi  -ltivA^iK  1*1.  r;  H,  1 5)  Hiva 

degli  .Sehiavoni  R.  from  I,  B.  li/,,  dej.  1.  I).  5 fr.,  patronized  hvhlnglish 
ami  .Vmencaii  travellers.  ' “ 

,1  *^<\uer-ariiniraM,  Via  Ventidue  .Marzo.  adjoining 

;£  ■" .it 

C)af6s.  r/oriau.  Aurora  (^ucu/ri,  all  in  the  Piazza  of  .St.  Mark. 

I KA  iton.v.  Via  \f*ntidne  Marzo 

GondolilH,  the  fanioiis  ami  |.iet nresqne  boats  which  are  of 

\enice,  have  their  chief  station  on  the  .Molo  ;P1.  11.  (i-  p.  122).  Tariff- 
in  the  town,  per  hour.  1-2  pors.  l'/^*  pors.  2,  .*>-0  j>ors  2'^fr  ^aftcr 
dusk  >,C  fr.  extra);  half  these  charges  for  each  addit.  • hr.;  fr'.in  tlle'Sfo/o 
to  the  sea-going  steaimTs,  or  the  reverse,  20  c.  each  passenger;  trunk  20, 
small  packages  .>  c.  .\  boat  with  two  fionilolieri  costs  doiihl.-  ( As  -1 
rule  one,  -hasta  iino  , is  enough.)  In  case  of  disjnite  with  the  hoalmen. 
often  insolent  and  especially  towards  ladies  travelling  alone  a riai/r 
iiiuiiicipale  (jiolicemaii)  may  he  applied  to. 

The  Locnl  Steamers  (Vapontti  VovunwVn.  which  do  not  .-arrv 

Ir-'  ‘'"-''"Kt'  the  Canal  (irande 

e\ei\  10-15  min.,  from  (..a.  ni.  till  midnight:  fare  lo.  to  the  Lido  20c 
(money  changed  on  hoard;  tan-  j.aid  on  lamling;,.  The  chief  landing-stages 
(Uuitom),  heginning  from  the  station,  are:  i.  Seutzi  i PI  I)  3)  near  the 
exit  from  the  station;  2.  Uen-d,  Riva  del  Carimn  (PI.  (1.  D.  for  the  Rialto 
ij’-  l:il)  loiiding  to  .St.  Mark  s;  3.  San  Tona, 

(If.  1..  .,),  for  the  church  of  the  1-rar,  ..p.  I22);  ■!.  Accademia  ;PI.  K.  O;. 
for  the  pietiire-gallery  ;p.  -122);  .,.  Sun  Marco  ;PI.  (i,  «;  near  the  Call.- 
\ . Ilaresso),  for  St  Mark’s;  (..  San  Zaccaria  ,PI.  H.  .5),  for  the  Riva  .l.-gli 

\..r‘il7l"t  “'“l^  •'  :PI.  L.  7);  8.  I Ado  .,p.  .aM: 

,/j/V.  the  steani.ws  call  at  the  Rica 

entr-M^r^'io  if  ■ '-l^  rV!  •’> 

fiitrance  to  the  railway-station  (see  above),  inst.-a.l  of  .Scalzi 

,c-.r  «''■»  -Sehiavoni  (comp.' PI.  11.  .A.  o 

'Mtli  the  islands  of  San  tlion/io  .y(a/</iorr  (PI.  H.  1 7-  p |-.|  -ind 
Onalrccu:  in  .V|.ril  S.-pt.  every  '/.Jir.,  in  'wint.-r  Imiirly. 
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A third  lino  plios  from  the  Kiva  di'gli  Seliiavoni  (dep.  near  Iho  Ponte 
della  Paglia,  PI.  H,  5,  G)  direct  to  the  Lido,  every  20-30  min.  'I'ickot  15, 
return  25  c.;  or,  iiicl.  adm.  to  bath-house  10  c..  inel.  liath  1 fr.  30  c. 

Post  Office.  Foiiilaco  dei  Tedeschi  (PI.  O,  4:  p.  121),  near  the  Hialto 
bridge,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.  m.;  poste  restante  in  the  court,  on  the  left. — 
Telegraph  Office  (PI.  G,  0;  also  branch  ])ost-oflice),  Kocca  di  Piazza, 
l)ehind  the  W.  side  of  St.  Mark's  Piazza. 

Banks.  Buiica  Vommerciale  IfaUaiia.  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2188; 
Societd  Bancuria  Ituiiaiia,  San  Marco,  Bocca  di  Piazza  1239;  Uuettfi 
(American  Express  Co.),  Campo  San  Moise;  Thos.  Cook  & Eon,  see  Indow. 

— Bookseller.  Tstituto  Veneto  di  Arti  Grdflche,  Piazza  San  Marco  10. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  & Son,  Piazzetta  dei  Ijooni  289  (N.  side 
of  San  Marco);  B.  Faerbcr,  in  Hot.  d’ltalie  (p.  119),  also  town-agent  for 
the  railway. 

Steamboat  Agents.  North  Cerninn  Hoyd,  Piazza  San  Marco  118; 
I fambur;/- American,  (for  winter  pleasure-cruises  by  ‘Meteor’),  P.  l''aerber, 
sc>e  above;  Societd  Nas:io7iale,  Campo  Morosini  2802;  Austrian  Lloyd. 
for  the  Venice  and  Trieste  Line  (p.  125),  in  the  Piazzetta  (]).  123);  Unn- 
yariun  Croatian  Co.,  Thos.  Cook  & Son  (sec  above). 

Consuls.  British.  E.  de  Zuccuto,  Traghetto  San  Felice,  Grand  Canal. 

— United  States  Consul,  J.  U.  Lony,  Campiello  Ciuerini  Stampaglia  5257. 

Churches.  Enylish  (St.  George's),  Campo  San  Vio  731;  Presbyter- 
ian, Piazza  of  St.  Mark  95. 

One  Day  may  suffice  for  a hurried  glance,  but  a week  or  more  should 
if  possible  lie  devoted  to  this  unique  city.  Sail  tlirough  the  Grand  Canal; 
inspection  of  the  piazza  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Doges'  Palace 
(p.  423).  — Of  the  Churches  St.  Mark’s  (p.  423)  is  open  throughout  the  day, 
Santi  Giovanni  e Paolo  (p.  424)  and  P’rari  (p.  422)  save  from  12-2  (adm. 
in  tlie  afternoon,  till  their  restoration  is  completed,  50  c.).  The  Doges' 
Palace  is  ojien  on  week-days,  9-3  (adm.  1 fr.,  or  incl.  visit  to  the 
Archaiologieal  .Museum  and  the  Prigioni  2'/2  fi'O)  o"  Sun.  and  holidays 
10-2,  free.  Academy  (p.  122)  on  week-days  9-1  (adm.  1 fr.).  on  Sun.  and 
holidays  10-2,  free. 


Kew/cr,  Ital.  once  tlie  most  brilliant  coniniercial  city 

in  the  world,  now  a provincial  capital,  with  14<S,r)00  inhab.,ot'  whom 
one  (|uarler  are  practically  ]mupers.  is  a commercial  and  naval 
port.  It  li('.s  M.  from  thi'  mainland  in  the  lagoons,  a shallow 
bay  ‘2.7  M.  lung  by  M,  broad,  se])arated  from  the  .\driatic  by 
narrow  sandy  strips  of  land  (lidij.  The  city  is  built  on  ])iles.  on 
117  islets,  and  is  intersected  by  over  lot)  canals,  wbieh  are  crossed 
by  .178  bridg(!s.  'I'lie  inti'i'ior  of  the  town  consists  of  a labyrintli 
ol  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  some  of  them  scarcelv  b ft.  wide,  'riie 


centre  ol  Iratlie  is  the  Piazza  Son  Marco  (‘la  Piazza’),  with  the 
adjacent  Piazzetta.  The  other  oi)en  spaces  are  called  eainpi  or 
cainpielh.  The  local  name  for  a street  is  calle  or  salizziala,  and 
for  a narrow  eanal  rio. 

r f*"**”'  ’’f  the  ^eneti,  the  ancient  inhabitant.s  of  K.K. Italy,  were 

ol  Illyrian  race,  liut  became  Bomanized  in  the  3nl  cent.  B.  U.  Tlie  havoc 
committed  on  the  mainland  by  the  barbarian  lluns  compelled  tln‘  in- 
•'”  ',1, “f  lbc  coast  to  seek  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  lagoons,  where 
iu  (..)7  they  formed  the  Venetian  League,  headed  bv  a doge  ('dw.cj.  lu 
hll  Rivoalto  (now  Venice)  became  their  capital.  Aideil  bv  its  close 
connection  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  (p.  511),  the  town  rose  to  be  a 
iiyal  of  Uenoa  in  its  important  traffic  between  East  and  West.  In  its 
ar  alsolenice  was  under  Oriental  iullueuce  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
.\tter  the  conquest  ol  t'oustautiiiople  by  the  grmit  .logo  Enrico  Dandolo 
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in  1201,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  laiil  his  inightv  talons  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  .Minor.  On  the  Italian  continent  also  the 
republic  gradually  extended  its  conquests  to  Bergamo. 

The  15th  cent,  saw  the  zenith  of  the  republic’s  glorv,  when  her  Heet 
eoinniaiided  the  whole  of  the  E. Mediterranean.  But  after  their  captiin* 
of  Constantinople  in  11.53  the  Turks  began  to  menace  the  Venetian 
snpn«macy.  The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  new  sea-routes  to 
India  earned  the  world’s  tratlie  into  new  channels,  while  her  continental 
possessions  involved  her  in  the  wars  between  the  rival  powers  of  France. 
Austria,  and  Spain.  Her  protracted  conflicts  witli  the  Turks  led  in  171« 
to  the  tinal  loss  of  all  her  Oriental  pos.sessions,  and  in  17!»8  her  political 
independence  was  destroyed  by  the  French.  From  181-1  to  186G  Venice 
ludonged  to  Austria,  and  since  18()(!  has  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom 
ot  Italy,  under  whose  auspices  her  trade  has  somewhat  revived. 


The  *Canal  Grande  or  Canuluzzo,  the  main  arterv  of  Veiiipe, 
intersects  the  city  from  the  Railwaij  Station  (PI.  C,  1),  .3)  to  the 
harbour  {Canale  or  Bacino  di  Sari  Marco,  JM.  G-K,  (5,  7),  from 
N.W.  to  8.E.,  and  resembles  an  inverted  S in  shape.  The  voyage 
throiijrli  it  by  steamer  (p.  419;  min.)  or  by  gondola  (|i.  419; 
t hr.,  preferable)  conveys  a most  striking  impression  of  the  magnili-^ 
cence  of  mediteval  Venice.  The  canal  is  bordered  with  tine  old  guild- 
houses,  sumptuous  churches,  and  .stately  palaces  of  the  12-18111 
cent.,  and  each  of  its  liends  reveals  a new  and  picturesque  vista. 


Lkft. 

Ch  I esa  deyli  Sea  hi  ( P 1 . T) , 3 ; 
church  of  the  barefooted  friars), 
in  tlie  highly  ornate  baroipie 
style  (11)49-89). 

* Palazzo  Vendramin  - Ca- 
leiyl  (I’l.E,  F,  3;,  the  most  beau- 
tiful carly-Rcnaissance  palace 
in  Venice  (^l.')(19),  in  which 
Kichard  Wagner  died  in  1883. 

*Cd  Doro  (PI.  F,  3),  the 
most  elegant  Gothic  palace  (loth 
cent.). 

Fondaendei  Tedeschi  (Pl.G, 
4;  p.  420),  once  the  warehouse 
of  the  Germans  (1.50.5). 


Hkiiit. 


Fdndaco  del  Tnre.ki  (PI.  K. 
3;  ‘trade  hall  of  the  Turks’),  a 
late  Homanesqne  edifice  nith 
cent.),  restored  in  18111-9,  now 
the  ,\fn.seo  Civico. 

Palazzo  Pesaro  (PI.  F,  3). 
the  most  brilliant  example  of 
late-Rmiaissance  (1079),  now  the 
(talln'ia  d' Arte  Moderna. 


the  ancient  name 
29'/.,  yds.  span  and 


The  * Ponte  di  lliallo  (PI.  G,  4;  ‘Rivo  Alto’, 
of  Venice;  comp.  p.  420),  is  a marble  arch  of 
74  ft.  in  breadth,  flanked  with  shops  (1.588-92). 

Near  the  bridge  are  the  steam- 
boat-piers of  Cerva  and  liiva  del  J 
Carbon  (|i.  419),  whence  the  Mer-  i 
ceria  (PI.  G.  I,  5),  a street  of  shops,  ; 
and  the  Calle  dei  Fahbri  (PI.  G.  .5)  i 
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Fal.  Luredan  (PI.  E,  5)  and 
P(d.  Farsetti,  once  Ddndolo, 
both  Romanesque  (12th  cent.). 

*yV//.  Grimanl,  lii<rh- Re- 
naissance, iSaniniclieli’s  inaster- 
pii'ce  (IGtli  cent.'). 

PaLCorner-Siji/ielli,  early- 
Ri'tiaissance,  in  the  styli?  of  liie 
I.ioml)ardi. 


Rkjiit. 


Pal.  Papad6])oli (Kith  cent.). 

Pdl.  Plaani  (a  S<in  Palo), 
(jotliic  (loth  cent.). 

Pdl.  (ri'iiiidu!,  liigh-Rcnais- 
sancc  (Kith  C(‘nt.). 

Near  it  is  steamboat  pier  San 
Toma  (PI.  E,  5;  p.  119),  for  the  old 
Franciscan  church  *Frari  (Pl.E,.'); 
adin.,  see  p.  120;  ticket  valid  also 
for  San  Toiuii),  in  the  Gothic  style 
(1330-1117),  the  restiiif'- place  of 
many  eminent  Venetians,  with  ad- 
mirable altar-pieces  by  (iiov.  Itel- 
lini  and  Titian  (temporarily  in  Sail 
Toma,  close  by;  adm.  9-0,  ticket 
50  c.  admitting  also  to  the  Frari 
church). 

* Pdl.  Fdscdri  (PI.  E,  .b),  Go- 
tliic  (loth  cent.). 

Pdl.  Pezzimiai  (PI.  E,  G). 
luiilt  in  IGSG.  Robert  Browning 
dieil  liere  in  1889. 


Between  the  Cainpo  San  Vitale,  (Vidal)  and  the  Campo  della 
G'aiita  is  the  P<mle  di  Ferro  or  deW  Aeoadihuid  (Pl.E,  G). 


P(d.  ('avdlli  (PI.  E,  G),  now 
Frdiiflietti,  (xothic  (loth.  cent.). 

J\il.  Corner  delUi  Cd  Gronde 
(PI.  !•',  (1).  bv  Jac.  Sansovino 
(lo;{2). 

Cdl.  Contdrini-Fdfidri  (PI. 
P,  ({.  G),  (totliic  (1411)  cent.). 


Gidrdhto  Pedle  i l’l.G,  G), 
or  royal  garden,  behind  the  Pro- 
ciiratic  Nnove  (]>.  423). 

Mold  (PI.  11,  G), ad  joining  t lu' 
1‘iazzetla  (p.  423). 

l'’rom  the  Mobt,  or  I'roni  one 
San  Marco  d’l.  (i,  G)  or  San  Zacc 


Near  the  liridge  is  steamboat 
pier  .'\ccademia  (p.  -119)  for  the 
*Acca(lemia  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  E,  0). 
containing  admirable  Venetian  pic- 
tures (G.  Bellini.  Carjiaceio,  'I'itian. 
P.  Veronese).  Adm.,  see  p.  120. 


''■^dnid  i]rdrid  della  Sidide 
(Pl.E,  (i,G),  by  Bald.  Longhena 
(ITtii  cent.);  line  ])icliires  by 
Titian  in  the  sacristy. 

Dopd/id  di  Mare  (PI.  G,  G), 
cnstoni-honse  i lG7G-82),  on  the 
]ioint  between  the  Grand  and  the 
Gindeee.d  canals. 


of  the  sti>ainboat-piers  (]i.  419)  of 
oria  (PI,  11.  .’)),  we  next  visit  tin* 
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"Piazza  cli  San  Marco  'PI.  (i,  .)).  tlir  ci  iilri-  of  tlio  (ralfic  of  tin’ 
city.  p]yen  now  this  far-famed  piazza  (182  yds.  lonjr,  100  yds.  wide 
at  the  E.  end,  (51  at  the  W.  end;  paved  with  slabs  of  trachvtc  and 
marble)  conveys  an  admirable  idea  of  the  ancient  <rlorv  of  Venice. 

On  the  X.  and  S.  sides  of  the  piazza  rise  the  PnocViiATiK.  onei- 
the  residences  of  the  nine  procurators  or  hifrhest  orticials  of  the 
repulilic.  'I’he  Procuratie  Veerhie,  on  (he  X.  side,  were  erected 
in  1480- If)  17.  The  Prornrufie  Xtume,  now  used  alon<>-  with  the 
adjacent  old  Idbrary  (.see  below)  as  a roval  jialace,  were  Ixxnni  bv 
^ nic  8eamozzi  in  1584.  The  ylf no  or  Xoovfi  Fdhhnca , on  the 
U . side,  dates  only  from  1810.  The  groundtloors  of  these  buildin-rs. 
Hanked  with  arcades,  are  now  occupied  by  cafes  (p.  419)  and  shops. 

The  old  ('.\Mi>.vmi,K  ni  S.vn  Mauco,  at  the  corner  of  the  Old 
Library,  collapsed  in  1902,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  The  top  of  the 
tower  (adm.  1.5  c.)  commands  a line  and  extensive  *View.  The 
lorre  dell'  Oroluf/io,  a clock-tower  built  in  149(5-9,  adjoining  the 
Old  Procuratie,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Mereeria  (])  421) 

The  church  of  **San  Marco  (PI.  H,  5),  which  is  .said  to  con- 
ajn  the  bones  ol  8t.  .Mark,  was  begun  in  830.  rebuilt  after  a lire  iii 
OO).  and  restored  after  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  eenl.  in  the  Pyzantine 
style.  The  ground-plan  (83'/._,  yds.  long,  5(57,  yds.  I''-":"!  i"  front . 
is  111  the  torni  of  a Creek  cross  (with  equal  arms),  crowned  with 
live  domes.  The  front  arm  of  the  cross  is  Hanked  with  a colonnade. 
Outside  and  inside  the  church  is  adorned  with  over  five  hundred 
marble  columns,  mostly  Oriental,  and  with  mo.saics,  chietlv  of  the 
10-1  (5th  centuries.  'I'he  Cothie  additions  to  the  fa(>ade  (15th  cent 
enhance  its  fantastic  charm.  Over  the  main  portal  arc  four  antifiu’c 
bronze-gilt  horses  from  Constantinople. 

The  IxTKitioK  i.s  womlerfully  iinpre.ssive.  The  heautv  of  the  outline.s 
1“  / of  the  decoration  are  e«|uallv  striking.  The  priceless 

l ulu  ,i  (ho,  which  forms  the  altar-piece,  from  (’onstantinople  (1105).  is 

?;rr!ur,4;iV.  i'.V"  •” 


Adjoining  the  Piazza  of  8t.  .Mark,  on  the  side  next  the  lagoon 
IS  the  *Piazzetta  (PI.  If,  5,  (5).  The  *L{hrenn  Verrhln,  or  old’ 
library,  now  part  of  (he  royal  palace  (see  above),  bv  .lac.  Sansovino 
(lo3(5-;)3i.  IS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  secular  buildings  in  Italv 
Ihe  adjacent  Zerra  (mint)  now  contains  the  famous  librarv  of 
Sanj\larco.  On  the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  square  rises  the 

**Doges’  Palace  {Pnlazzo  Dveale;  T>|.  II,  which  is  saiil 
to  have  been  founded  in  814  as  the  residence  of  (he  first  doge.  It 
was  rebuilt  after  the  fires  of  976  and  1105,  and  has  since  been 
repeatedly  restored  and  altered.  'I’he  Gothic  exterior  is  Hanked 
with  two  superb  arcades  with  pointed  arches;  the  ^Y.  front  dates 
from  1423-8;  the  S.  front,  next  the  lagoon,  is  of  the  14th  centnrv 
The  Forfo  della  Carla,  the  late -Gothic  chief  portal,  next  to 
the  church,  leads  into  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace,  where  the 
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I'a^^ades,  though  still  jiartlv  (lothic,  sliow  thi'  inllueiico  ol'  1!ie  new 
Renaissance  style.  In  the  inlerior  (adin.,  see  p.  420)  we  visit  the 
central  and  upper  floors,  containing  the  state-apartments  which  were 
redecorated  after  the  tires  of  1574  and  1577,  a brilliant  example 
of  the  Venetian  latc-Kenaissance  and  rococo  art.  The  countless  pic- 
tures by  Titian,  Paolo  ATn'oncse,  Jac.  Tintoretto,  and  other  masters, 
proclaim  the  ancient  glory  of  Venice.  (Guide  unnecessary.  Cata- 
logues for  public  use  on  week-days.)  The  groundfloor  contains  the 
Archaeological  (antiques.  Renaissance  sculptures,  etc.). 

.\t  the  E.  end  of  the  Molo  (p.  422)  the  Ponte  della  Paglia 
(PI.  H,  5,  6),  which  crosses  the  Piodi  Palazzo,  affords  a good  view 
of  the  ‘Bridge  of  Siglis’  {Ponte  del  Sosjdri ; PI.  H,  5),  specially 
interesting  to  readers  of  Childe  Harold.  The  latter  bridge  connects 
the  Doges’  Palace  wit  It  the  Prigioni  di  San  Marco. 

The  contiguous  Riva  degli  Scliiavoni  (PI.  H,  1,  5;  ‘quay  of 
the  Slavonians’)  forms  the  sunniest  promenade  in  the  town.  To  the 
left,  nearly  opposite  the  Monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11.,  a 
narrow  lane  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Zacearia  (I’l.  11,  I,  5; 
adin.  in  the  afternoon  50  c.),  built  in  1458-1515.  Over  the  second 
altar  on  the  left  is  a Madonna  by  Giov.  Rellini  (1505). 

A few  ])aces  to  the  AV.  of  the  church  is  Oamjio  San  Provolo.  'J’he 
street  of  that  name  to  the  right,  the  iirst  bridge  to  the  left,  and 
then  the  Calle  Corte  Rotta  and  tlie  Ruga  Giuffa  (PI.  H,  5)  lead  to 
Santa  Maria  Formosa  (PI.  H,  4;  knock  at  AA'.  portal;  gi’atnily 
25-150  c.),  with  the  famous  *St.  Barbara  by  Palma  Vecchio. 

From  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  Eormosa  we  follow  the  Calle  Lunga 
to  the  K.,  and  near  the  end  (d’  it  the  Calle  Bragadin  to  the  left  (N.) 
to  the  — 


Campo  Santi  (liovanni  e Paolo,  with  the  *Monvnie)d  of  ('ol- 
leom  (A'enetian  condottiere,  d.  1475),  the  graiuh'st  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  by  the  Florentine  Andrea  A'errueehio. 

The  church  of  * Santi  (liovanni  e Paolo  (Pl.H,  4;  adm.  .see 
p.  420),  onee  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  burial-church 


of  the  doges,  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1330-90,  is  quite  a 
museum  of  Venetian  sculpture.  'I'he  iinest  monument  is  that  of 
Andrea  Vendrainin  (d.  1478;  in  the  choir,  on  the  left),  by  Tullio 
and  .‘Vnt.  Lombardi  and  Al.  Leo])ardi. 

On  the  !S.  side  of  the  VanaJe  di  Son  Marco  (p.  120.  reached  Itv  ferrv 
from  the  Atoio  (‘ traghelto 1-2  jiers.  l.'S,  H-l  pers.  20,  .V-O  pers.  3o'e,.),  or 
niore  (jnicklv  hy  .steamer  from  the  Biva  degli  Scliiavoni  (see  ii.  119),  are  the 
island  anil  the  Benedictine  church  of  San  Giorgio  Miiggiore  (Pl.H.  7; 
.1  closed,  ring  on  the  right),  huilt  by  Palladio  (1565)  and  Ant.  Palliari. 
I he  LUimpande,  197  ft  high  (ascent  to  the  left  of  the  choir ; easy  wooden 
stairs),  otters  a super!.  **View  of  the  city,  the  lagoons,  and  the  sea, 
emhrac.ing  in  clear  weather  the  Aljiine  chain  far  away  to  the  K.  (tine.st 
*'*  mi  or  Just  hefore  sunset). 

1 he  Lido,  the  ino.sA  fashionable  sea-bathing  place  in  Italv  (heiuht 
of  season  July  and  .\ng.),  is  reached  either  hy  the  direct  steamers  orHiv 
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1.1  1? stations.  1 . Stazume  Meridiomtie  (S.  Stat  ion  ; 
1 I.  H,  ( , 2;  linffet),  li)  mm,  to  the  X.  of  the  Piazza  della  Bursa,  for  ViiMiua 
Abhazia  and  Fiumc.  and  Cervi^rnano  (Vonieo).-  2.  dello  Stato 

'A'’)  Hallway  Station;  IM.  A.  fi),  at  the  S.  end  of  thi‘ 

Old  Harhonr  (p.  426)  15  min.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  della  Borsa,  for  the 
I auor**  Railway,  and  for  Assling  and  Vienna.  C'ahs.  see  below;  hotel- 
oinnibus  1 A. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  1 ho  Ausi'riftu  Llai/d  steamers  anchor  in  the  New 
Harhonr  (p.  126)  at  Moles  I-III,  near  (he  Dopana  (PI.  B,  2.  .I)  and  the 
•S.  Station,  or  at  the  .Molo  .'lan  Carlo  (PI.  B,  1;  excursion-steamer  • Thalia ’). 

Hotels.  ^ ti K.\xi)-iri)TKi.,  Hiva  dei  Mandrac.diio,  adjoiniiif'  (he  l.lovd 
1 aJace  (p.  I2(>),  a hrst-class  house,  to  he  opened  in  i<»ii ; Hot.  kk  la  Vii.lk 
(ll.  a;(,4),  Hiva  Caroiotti,  with  first-ilass  restaurant,  liiirli  idiartres  var- 
iously ,iud,ired;  Hot.  Vom-kui  all’  A^iula  Nkka  (Pl.  d;  C.  1\  with  emod 
cafe-restaurant.  H.  3-8  7v,  B.  1 A' 20 /t,  I).  3 A'.  HOt.  Tomato  (PI.  h : ( (). 

I l^icol6,  good;  Hot.  Balka.n  (PI.  c;  C,  3),  Piazza 

della  ( aserma,  R.  from  3 A”.  B.  70*,  I),  o A'Sd*,-  Hot.  Va.soli  (PI.  k • B "( 
..),  1 lazza  (irande  2;  Hot.  Dklormk  (PI.  h:  C,  4),  Via  del  Teatro  5;’  HOt! 
t kntual  (PI.  f;  t . (),  \ la  San  Nicolo  15,  H.  from  2 A' 60-4  A' .50*.  B.  1 K 20*. 

Caf6.S.  CV///C  d>(ili  Sin-crhi,  CafTi-  at  Miniicipio  (in  the  (own-hall). 
Orient, de.  {in  the  Lloyd  Palace),  all  in  Piazza  (irande;  Sfazioiie.  Piazza 
dolla  Staziuno. 

Restanrnnts  at  the  hotels.  Alxn,  I{,ylaii raid  Ilrcht  r.Xiu  della  Cass  i 
di  Hisparmio  (PL  C.  4).  near  the  Old  Lxeliange  -p.  426);  La  Caauerntiva, 
Piazza  San  (iiovanni  5 (PI.  1),  3.  1).  ' 

Cab.'4.  From  or  (o  the  stations  I A'  60*  (!)  p.m.  to  6 a.m.  t2  A')-  in 
the  inner  town  per  drive  wi(h  < ne  horse!  A'  (at  night  1 A 20*),  farther 
out  1 A (0  or  I A 60*.-  hy  time:  hr.  1 A' 20  *.  at  night  1 A' 60  *,  :</.  l,r. 

1 7)  1,0  or  i K iO  h.  1 hr  2 ]<  or  2 7^'  80  *.  each  >/<  hr.  more  .50  or  iiO  * 
(with  jiair,  1 A (0  or  1 I\  (io  * ,•  2 7\  20  or  2 7\  10  * ,•  2 A”  80  or  3 K 20  h: 
70  or  80  *).  'rriiiik  .50*,-  siiiall  articles  carried  inside  free,  outside  20*! 

Trainways  from  the  Bo.schetto  heyond  PL  K,  2)  via  the  Piazza  della 
I!oi;sa  and  Passeggio  di  Sant  Andrea  ,,127)  to  A’erro/a  (p.  427);  from  the 
jS.  Station  U!  Barr, da  (n  (27).  etc.  - I-Ilkctkic  Hill-Tuam way  (views  on 
left,  best  to  sit  backward),  from  the  Piazza  della  Ca.serma  (PI  C 1)  3)  vis 

'V.-  Oped, a, 

(p.  J2i  ; I M,  to  the  S.W,  from  the  S.  Station). 

Motor  Omnibus  in  the  forenoon,  on  week-davs  onlv  everv  hour 
to  Miramar  (p.  127;  rctiirn-fare  .‘5  A'). 

steamboat  Lines.  Avxtriav  IJaifd  (offices  in  Llovd  Palace  I’l  B I 
to  \cnice  (daily  in  summer,  in  l-Oi/jhrs.;  in  winter  Tiies.,  Thiirs..  .Sat., 
returning  Moil,  \\  ed.,  and  hrid.);  quick  boats  to  Alexandria ; other  lines 
to  Syria  and  to  Port  Said  (comp.  p.  418);  quick  boats  to  the  Pirrous  (for 
Athens)  and  Constantinople  (R.  78),  etc.;  Vimard  Live  (agents.  .Schroder 
*i;(.o.),  via  1-iume,  Palermo,  Naples,  and  (lihraltar  to  New  York  (R  16)- 
Amtro-Americav  Live  (office  Via  Molin  Piccolo  2)  to  Buenos  Avres  to 
Alineria,  Cadiz,  and  Las  Palimas,  to  New  York,  and  to  Patras  (R.'78)  an.l 
lalermo;  (renvan  Leiavt  Live  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Oran;  Ilinniariav- 
Croattan  a„. Jagent,  Maule,  Hiva  dei  Pescatori  16)  and  Croatia,, 'Bteam- 
hoat  Co.  to  l-iiime.  — Local  Stka.mkus  (from  Molo  San  Carlo,  PI.  B 4)  to 
Barcola  (p.  127),  half-liQiirly  in  summer,  and  to  Miramar  (p.  427)  twice  daily. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (PL  12;  C,  .S),  Piazza  dello  Poste. 

Consuls.  British  Consul-General,  ./.  77.  Spence;  vice-consul,  .V.  Sat- 
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rar)/.  United  Stales  t'oiisnl.  M.  (1.  Ilot^chick ; vice-eonsiil  O.  Doiwrthii . 
— Lloyd’s  Agent,  R.  Greenham.  A’ia  San  Lazzaro  15. 

Snglish.  Church.  Services,  in  the  Via  San  Micholc  1711.  every 
Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  6 p.m. 

Trieste  (pop.  221,000,  Italians,  Slovenians,  and  Germans:  in 
1758  about  6400  only),  the  Roman  Tei'geste,  the  chief  seaport  of 
Austria  and  in  the  E.  Mediterranean,  lies  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Trieste,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karst  or  Carso  Plateau  (1945  ft.j,  which  is  often  visited  by  X.E. 
jrales  (Bora'i.  Having  become  the  heiress  of  Venice  Trieste  was  a 
free  harbour  from  1719  to  1891;  in  1833  it  became  the  scut  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  steam- 
boat companies  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  harbour  is  entered  by 
ca.  12,09(1  vessels  annually  (imports  573,  exports  508  million 
florins).  The  new  Tauern  Railway,  comjileted  in  1909,  the  direct 
route  to  the  Baths  of  Gastein,  the  Tyrol,  and  thence  to  Germany,  is 
expected  to  give  a new  impulse  to  the  trade  of  the  city. 

The  Harbour  comprises  the  Porto  Veechio  (Tl.  A,B,4),  shel- 
tered by  the  iSfolo  Santa  Teresa  (PI.  A,  5;  lighthouse)  of  1756, 
the  Porto  Nuovo  (PI.  A,  1-3),  with  its  lour  moles  and  a l)reakwater 
1186  yds.  long,  constructed  in  1867-83,  and  the  Porto  Nuovo  di 
Saiit'A?idrea  or  Francesco  Giuseppe  Primo  (PI.  A.  B,  7).  The 
last,  ill  tlie  Bay  of  Aluygia,  was  completed  in  1910.  Between  the 
Porto  Xuovo  and  Porto  Vecchio  is  the  Canal  Grande  (PI.  C,  4), 
completed  in  1756,  for  small  vessels  only. 

Near  the  old  liarbour  are  the  two  busiest  squares  in  tlie  town, 
the  PiAzz.v  Gkaxdk  (PI.  B,C,4)  and  the  Piazza  dei.la  Boksa.  In  Hie 
Piazza,  Grande  are  a marble  Statue  of  Charles  VI.  and  the  Maria 
Tnrsa  Fountain  (1751 L On  its  E.  side  rises  the  Alunicipio  or 
town-hall  (PI.  C, 4).  Next  to  the  sea  are  pleasure-grounds;  at  the  S. 
end  of  these  is  the  Lloyd.  Palace  (PI.  B,4);  at  the  N.  end  is  the 
Luoyotemoiza  (or  governor’s  residence;  PI.  7,  C 4L 

To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Grande  are  the  Theatre  (Teatro  Comu- 
nale  Hinseppe  Verdi,  PI.  C,  4)  and  the  Teryesteo  (PI.  13;  C,  4',  the 
new  exchange,  built  in  1852.  The  Borsa,  or  old  exchange  (PI.  0.  4i, 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Via  del  Gor.su  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  the  main  street  of  Trieste, 
ninning  to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza  della  Borsa,  separates  the  new 
town  from  the  streets  of  the  old  town,  which  ascend  the  castle-hill. 
The  old  Castello  (PI.  1),  5)  now  contains  the  barracks.  Fine  views 
are  obtained  from  the  terraces  of  the  Convento  dei  Cappuccini 
(PI.  1),  4,  5)  and  of  the  Catuedrai,  {Basilica  San  Giusto;  PI.  3,  1)  5 ; 
closed  12-3),  which  is  composed  of  three  early-Christian  churches 
(6th  cent.),  united  in  the  14th  century. 

between  the  cathedral  and  the  Piazza  Grande  are  the  open-air 
Museo  Lapidario  (PI.  9;  (!,  5),  Via  della  Oattedralo  9,  and  the 
Arco  di  Iticcardo  (PI.  la;  0,  5),  the  remains  of  a Roman  arch. 
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In  the  I iazzu  Lipsiu,  to  the  S.A\  . of  the  Piuzzu  Grnndp,  rises 
the  Commercial  and  Nautical  Academxj  (PI.  1;  Jt,  5),  containing 
the  ^^^l8eo  Civico  of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  Near  it  is 
the  Piazza  Giuseppina  (PI.  B,  5),  with  a bronze  monument  hv  Schil- 
ling to  the  Archduke  Maa:imilian  (d.  18(57;  see  below). 

PfiRseguio  di  Sant'Axidrea  (PI.  A-E,  «,  7),  past 
the  Stabihmeuto  Jecnico  (PI.  B,  7)  and  Lloyd  Arsenal  (PI.  C,  D,  ?),  to 
(2'/j  M.)  .S'wco/a  (tramway,  p.  125).  — By  hill-tramwav  (p.  (25)  to*Obelisco 
(1125  ft.;  Hotel),  with  terrace;  walk  thence  to  theN.W.  along  the  foot  of 

(1303  ft.;  tine  view;  best  in  the  evening), 
the  Excursion  to  Miramar  is  best  made  in  the  afternoon;  the  traveller 
should  a.scertain  whether  or  not  the  park  and  chateau  are  open.  The 
highroad  (d>/iiM.;  motor-omnibus,  see  p.  425)  skirts  the  coast.  We  raav 
take  the  tram  also  from  the  8.  Station  to  (5  M.)  Miramar  or  to  (5'/,  M’) 
(.rujnauo  and  descend  thence  in  '/«  hr.  (or  >/,  hr.)  to  Miramar,  or' take 
the  tramway  (p.  425)  to  Bdrcola  (sea-baths;  Hot.  Excelsior)  and  walk 
thence  to  (2>/,  M.)  Miramar  (motor-omnibus  fiO  h).  The  pleasantest  route 
however,  is  that  of  the  steamer  (p.  12.5).  — The  imi.erial  chateau  of 
Miramar,  on  the  beautiful  I'latta  di  Griynano,  was  built  in  1854-(5  bv 
Arena.  Maximilian.  It  was  here  that  he  accepted  the  imperial  crown  of 
Mexico  (18()4).  The  chateau,  which  has  a charming  park,  is  open  to  the 
public  (10-12  and  3-5,  in  winter  2-1;  adm.  (!()  Ij). 

From  the  S.  station  of  Opcina  (pronounced  Optehina;  seep.  I25-  or- 
dinary trains  only  stop  here)  directly  in  '/a  hr.  (or  from  Trieste  viil’.Mi- 
ou"w''(  aixl  18  M.  Opdina  in  l'/4-2'/a  hrs.)  to  (10  or 

28  .M.)  DivaOa  (pronounced  DiviUeha;  1118  ft.;  Hiiffet.  also  H.  2 A' 80 
good;  (iiiartors  also  at  the  Bestaiirant  Obersnel),  station  for  (1  M.)  A'ro/i- 
pnnz  Rudolf  s Grotto  (tickets,  etc.  at  the  buiret),  for  the  hr.)  Stephanie- 
jytrU:  (1.128  ft. ; view),  and  for  the  grand  Cataracts  and  Caverns  of  Bt. 
tunztan  (tickets  and  guides  at  the  inn  of  Joh.  (loniba5  at  Mafavun,  hr 
below  the  Stenhanie-Warte,  hr.  from  DivaCa). 

See  also  line.deker's  Austria- Uunyary. 


The  Stka.mkks  from  Venice  to  .Vloxaiidria  usually  leave 

the  lagoons  to  the  N.  of  the  Lido  (p.  424),  avoiding  Chioxjnia  and 
the  marshy  delta  of  the  Po.  They  (hen  steer  down  the  .\driatic  Sea 
towards  Ancona.  In  clear  weather  we  obtain  a superb  view  of  the 
Alps,  of  the  Euganean  hills  to  the  N.W.,  and  of  the  Apennines 
whose  offshoots  come  close  down  to  the  Adriatic  near  Himini.  ^ 
Ancona  (HAt.  Koma  e Pace,  etc. ; Brit,  vice-consul ; pop.  .33^.300 
incl.  about  (iOOO  Jews),  140  M.  to  the  .S.E.  of  Venice,  a strongly 
fortified  town  and  the  busiest  seaport  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy  is 
splendidly  situated  between  the  headlands  of  ^^on1e  Astauno  l\w\ 
^[(mfe  Guasco,  the  N.W.  spurs  of  Monte  Conero  (p.  428). 

The  Harbour,  an  oval  basin  open  towards  the  W.,  is  considered 
the  best  in  Italy.  The  well-preserved  of  Trajan,  in  marble, 
of  115  A.D.,  and  a Triumxihal  Archot  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  .XIT.’ 
(1730-40)  recall  the  two  founders  of  the  N.  quays.  The  Danchina, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  is  a modern  quay  (1880).  ’ 

I'lom  the  Dogana  we  may  walk  to  the  E.  in  a few  minutes  to 
(he  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Piazza,  with  its  lavishly  decor- 
ated facade  (121 0),  and  to  the  late-Goth'ic  Loggia  dei  Mei'canti 
Baeukkkb’s  Mcditorraiieaii.  .>u 
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(Exchange;  1454-9).  A little  to  the  E.  is  the  Prefettvra  (15-l()fh 
cent.),  with  its  line  quadrangle  and  a superb  Renaissance  archway. 

The  Via  del  Coinunc,  near  this,  leads  to  the  N.,  past  the  Palazzo 
del  Comune  (of  1493,  but  much  modernized),  to  the  ^Cathedral  (San 
Ciriaco;  closed  12  to  4.30),  on  Monte  Guasco,  a fine  point  of  view. 
The  church,  in  which  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  forms  are  mingled, 
dates  from  1128-89;  the  tine  porch  is  of  the  13th  century. 


The  Steamers  round  the  N.  pier,  and  beyond  Monte  dei  Cap- 
puccini  (lighthouse)  pass  Monte  Conero  (1877  ft.;  the  ancient 
Proniontoriuni  Cvnerum),  crowned  with  a Camaldnlensian  mon- 
astery. This  limestone  mass  does  not  form  part  of  the  Apennines, 
in  front  of  which  it  lies,  and  geologically  considered  is  perhaps, 
like  Monte  Gargano  (see  bclo\v),  a relic  of  the  great  Dalmatian 
limestone  tableland  (p.  429). 

The  coast  recedes.  In  clear  weather  we  sight  in  succession  the 
summits  of  the  Central  Ajtennincs,  snow-clad  till  July:  ]\fonte 
Vettore  (8130  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  ]\[onti  Sihillini,  the  Gran 
Sasso  dyitalia  (9561  ft.)  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  ISFaiella,  with 
Monte  Amaro  (9170  ft.). 

After  some  time  wc  pass  tlu'  four  low  Tremiti  IsUmds,  the 
mythical  Insnlae  Diomedeae,  and  then  the  rocky  island  of  Pia- 
vosa  (aiicient  Planasia')^  beyond  which  we  sight  Monte  Ganjdno 
(3464  ft.;  J\[ons  Garyanns)^  once,  as  late  as  the  tertiary  age,  an 
island  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a strait. 

Otl  the  lighthouse  of  Vieste,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula,  wc 
steer  away  from  the  Bay  of  ]\fanfredonia  and  due  S.E.  to  — 

Bari  (H5t.  Cavour,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Catll'.  del  Risorgi- 
menlo,  at  the  hotel;  Brit,  vice-cons,  and  L'.  S.  cons,  agent;  poj). 
73, -100),  the  ancient  Barium,  a provincial  capital  and  the  largest 
trading  town  in  Apulia.  As  in  the  time  of  Horace,  this  is  the  part 
of  the  .\driatic  where  lish  are  most  abundant. 

Erom  the  Porto  Nuovo,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  old  town,  Monte 
Gargano,  often  cloud-eaj)ped,  is  visible  even  in  rainy  weather.  The 
small  Porto  Vecchio,  on  the  E.  side,  admits  small  craft  only. 

The  sights  of  the  old  town  are  the  Castle,  once  that  of  the 
llohcnstaufen,  dating  from  Emp.  Frederick  11.  1^1223;  now  barracks 
and  signalling  station),  the  Cathedral,  a Romanesque  church  of  the 
12th  cent,  modcrnizecl  in  1745,  and  the  church  of  !^an  Xicola, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  San  Nicola  and  the  small  church 
of  San  Greyorio  m-ar  it  date  from  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  — 
The  old  town  and  the  new  (Boryo)  are  separated  by  the  broad 
( O') so  I ttforio  hma nnele,  w liieh  ends  in  jtleasaut  lu'omcnades. 


Beyond 
di  Bari. 
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Bari  we  skirl  the  coast,  wheiH!  in  the  seaports  oi  J\fola 
I ohynano  a Mare,  and  jMonopoli,  with  their  whi1(' 
see  the  lirst  signs  (d  the  Orient.  The  Paro  di  Penna, 
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the  lighthouse  on  Capo  Gallo,  and  the  lighthouses  in  the  islands  of 
SanV Andrea  (see  below)  and  Tje  Petnrpie  mark  the  approach  to 
(475  M.)  Brindixi  (see  below). 

The  Austkian  Lloyd  Steameks,  on  leaving  Trieste  (p.425),  steer 
to  the  S.AV'.  through  the  Bay  of  Trieste,  avoiding  the  numerous  bays 
of  the  N.W.  coast  of  Istria;  then,  beyond  the  lighthouse  of  Salvore, 
the  ancient  Silvium  Promontorium,  they  keep  in  sight  of  the  hilly, 
olive-clad  W.  coast  of  Istria.  We  pass  the  small  coast-towns  of 
JJmnyo,  Cdtannov.a,  and  Parenzo  (ancient  Parentinm),  then  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Mar/ni  Bank,  the  Canal  di  Leme,  a kind  of 
tiord,  backed  by  Monte  ^[a(Jyiorc  (4580  ft.),  and  the  harbour  of 
Iioviyno,  sheltered  by  elilfs  (scogli). 

Beyond  the  cliff  of  San  Giovanni  in  Pelago  (lighthouse)  we 
l)ass  the  Isole  Brioni,  where  the  Venetians  once  quarried  stone  for 
their  palaces  and  churches.  Fine  view  of  the  deeply  cut  bay  of 
Pola,  the  chief  naval  seaport  of  Austria,  used  also  by  the  Romans 
of  the  imperial  age  as  a naval  harbour. 

Beyond  Cape  Promontore  (ancient  Polatieum  Promontorium), 
the  Hat  S.  extremity  of  Istria,  with  a lighthouse  on  the  Porer  Cliff, 
a delightful  view  in  clear  weather  is  revealed  of  the  Dalmatian 
islands,  relics  of  the  ancient  Dalmatian  limestone  plateau,  now  sul)- 
nierged  in  the  Adriatic.  The  most  conspicuous  are  Ln.ssin  (Ap.so- 
rvs  hmda),  culminating  in  ^^onte  Ossero  (1929  ft.),  and  to  the 
L.,  overtopped  by  it,  Ujiie  and  San.seyo  with  their  lighthouses. 

V e pass  the  large  islands  of  Lnnga  or  Grossa  and  Incoronata 
(Celadnssae  Imulae),  lying  off  the  coast  near  Zara.  good  way 
farther  on  wo  sight  the  rocky  islet  of  Porno,  midway  between 
Dalmatia  and  the  E.  coast  of  Italy;  then  the  islands  oi  Sant’ Andrea 
(loot  ft.),  Busi  (788  ft.;  containing  the  Spelonca  di  Ballon,  re- 
sembling the  blue  grotto  of  (’ajjii),  and  Lissa  (1920  ft.;  ancient 
Is.sa),  where  the  Austrian  fleet  defeated  the  Italian  in  180(5. 

Between  the  islands  of  Cazza  (797  ft.)  an<l  Lago.sta.  (IdOBft. ; 
ancient  Ladesta)  and  the  Italian  island -group  of  Pelagosa . we 
may  descry  J\[onte  G argano  (p.  428)  to  the  S.W.  in  clear  weather. 

We  now  steer  straight  towards  the  Faro  di  Penna  (p.  428). 

The  Quay  is  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  town ; tho 
Station,  on  the  S.W.  side,  is  At.  from  tiie  quay.  Hetween  them  runs 
the  Corso  Oarihaldi,  continued  to  the  W.  hy  Corso  Umberto  Primo. 

Hotels  (charges  should  he  agreed  upon  beforehand).  Ornnri-Uot. 
International,  at  the  quay,  R.  5-10,  E.  n/g,  d^j.  4,  1).  6,  omu.  I'/ofr.; 
Albergo  Eurojia,  Corso  Garibaldi  147,  K.  from  2 fr. ; Alb.  Cevtrale,  Corso 
Garibaldi  07,  near  the  harbour;  these  two,  with  restaurants,  fairly  good. 
— Cafe  Cnprcz. 

Cab  (bargaining  necessary)  from  station  to  quay  00  c.,  2 pers.  1 fr., 

3 pers.  1 fr.  20  c. ; hr.  2,  1 hr.  3fr. ; at  night  20  c.  more;  trunk  20  c. 

Post  & Teleoraiui  Office,  (,’or.so  Umberto  Primo  and  on  tho  quay. 

Buiti.sh  Cossri.,  S.  (1.  Cocoto. 

Steamhoat  Offices.  Sorieta  yasionale,  Via  Alargherita  32;  Aus- 
trian Lloyd,  Thos.  Cook  & Sou,  Strada  Atariua.  — The  steamers  are  generally 
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moored  at  the  quay;  otherwise,  lauding  or  embarkation  60  c.  — Li.oyd’s 
Agent,  Siy.  Nervegna. — English  Chekch  Service  in  winter. 

Brindisi  (pop.  22,000),  !i  quiet  town,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
lias  been  ever  since  ancient  times  an  important  starting-point  for 
the  East.  In  the  middle  ages  its  harbour  was  often  sought  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  hosts  of  travellers  now  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
to  or  from  Egypt,  India,  Australia,  etc.  The  inner  harbour,  shel- 
tered from  every  wind,  consists  of  two  natural  creeks  formed  by 
erosion;  in  the  southmost,  the  Seno  di  Ponte  Piccolo,  492  yds.  long, 
the  large  steamers  are  easily  berthed.  The  channel  connecting  the 
inner  harbour  with  the  outer  had  become  choked  with  sand  in  the 
later  middle  ages,  but  was  reopened  in  ITo.'i  and  lined  with  ma- 
sonry in  1866.  On  the  island  of  iSant' Andrea,  outside  the  harbour, 
rises  a castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  now  a quarantine  station. 

'riie  town  offers  few  sights.  On  a height  close  to  the  quay  stands 
a Column,  62  ft.  high,  with  a rich  capital  containing  figures  of  gods. 
Adjacent  is  the  base  of  a second  column.  The  unfinished  inscription 
on  the  lirst  mentions  Lupus  Protospatha,  a Byzantine  governor,  who 
restored  the  town  in  the  10th  cent,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Sar- 
acens. These  columns  arc  said  to  have  marked  the  end  of  the  Via 
.Vppia  which  led  from  Rome  to  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  they 
jicrhaps  bore  a beacon-lire.  The  (lothic  Castle,  with  its  huge  round 
towers,  on  the  N.  creek,  to  the  IV.  of  the  town,  built  by  Emp.  Ered- 
crik  11.  about  1235  and  strengthened  by  Charles  V.,  now  contains 
a bagno  for  galley  convicts.  The  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  al 
Sejudero  (11th  cent.),  with  its  line  portals  and  frescoes,  is  now  a 
inuseum  of  antiquities.  The,  Cathedral,  in  its  present  form,  is  of 
the  ISth  cent.;  at  the  corner  of  a street  oiiposite  is  a mediaeval  house 
with  an  elaborate  balcony.  The  Norman  church  of  San  Benedetto 
(early  13th  cent.)  has  an  interesting  side-portal  and  line  cloisters. 
Santa  Lucia  has  a crypt  with  relics  of  Byzantine  frescoes. 

Leaving  Brindisi  the  Steamku  next  passes  through  the  Straits 
of  Otranto,  the  entrance  to  the  .\driatic,  about  47  M.  in  breadth, 
within  sight  at  lirst  of  the  tlat  and  marshy  coast  of  Ajnilia,  with 
the  lighthouse  of  San  Cataldo.  To  the  E.,  on  the  coast  of  Alba- 
nia, rise  the  Acroceraunian  l^Its.  (p.  496). 

Ear  away  to  the  left  ap])ear  the  Otiionian  Lslands  qi.  496), 
Itelonging  to  Creece,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Corfu  (p.  495). 

hteering  through  the  Ionian  Sea  we  near  the  IV.  coast  of 
hephallenia  (p.  5()0)  and  Zante  ()).  502).  Off  the  Stmqihades 
(]).  502)  we  sight  the  Messenian  Peninsula,  with  ]\ft.  JEqaleon 
(p.  502). 

Beyond  the  (Lnussae  Islands  (p.  493)  we  proceed  to  the  E.S.E. 
till  at  length  we  pass  the  W.  coast  of  (Vctc  (p-  i'H'l  <''e  isl:i»'l  of 
Otivdos  (p.  418).  V e then  losi'  sight  of  laml  until  near  Alexandria 
or  Port  Said  (,comp.  p.  418). 
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69.  Alexandria.  V 

Akiuvai,.  Most  of  tho  steamers  are  berthed  at  the  quay  in  the  inner 
harbour  (otherwise  the  fare  to  or  from  tho  steamer  is  2 pias.,  at  night :}  pias., 
each  trunk  l pias.).  After  the  formalities  of  the  sanitary  authorities  are 
concluded,  the  care  of  heavier  baggage  is  entrusted  to  one  of  the  .Vrabian 
hotel  porters,  or  to  Cook’s  agents  (p.  432),  who  wear  an  ollicial  cap  or  badge. 
The  inclusive  charge  to  the  hotel  or  to  tho  railway -station  is  l.'>-20  pias.. 
which  through-passengers  to  Cairo  may  sometimes  pav  in  advance  at  one 
of  the  tourist  agencies  before  starting  on  their  journev.  The  custom-house 
examination  is  usually  lenient. 

Railway  Station,  (hire  dti  Quire  or  linh  el  Ot/eiJid  (Cl.  0.  .5;  buf- 
tet),  near  the  old  Corte  Moharrem  Hey. 

Hotels  (Kiiglish  style).  Savoy  ■i>ai..ao:  (PI.  g;  H,  4).  line  de  la 
I orte  de  Rosette  3o,  11.  40-70,  H.  10,  dej.  20,  I).  30,  pens.  80,  omn.  .'i  iiias  ; 
Metroi-oi.k  lloTKi.  (PI  k;  K,  (.1,  3),  Hue  Avi'toIT.  near  the  K.  harbour. 
R.  20-30,  H.  (i,  dej.  1.5,  1).  20,  pens.  40-00,  omn.  5 pias.,  well  spoken  of: 
K.xcELSioit  Hotel  (PI.  a;  H,  4),  Hue  de  la  Porte  ife  Hosetto  15;  (Irasi.- 
HOtkl  (PI.  b ; F,  4),  Square  Ste.  Catherine,  H.  from  25,  H.  «,  dej.  or  I).  20. 
pens.  00-80,  omn.  5 nias.;  Winosor  Hotel  (PI.  d ; (1,  .3),  Hue ‘A vi'^roff  7 
near  the  K harbour.  U.  from  17,  d»-J.  15,  P.  20,  pens,  from  .50  pias. ; Hot. 
nitisTOL  (PI.  i : 4)^  Rue  de  la  ({are  de  Hamlenj  Hut.  dks  S’^oyauktus 

o’ Kcossaise  4,  pons.  11  fr. ; Hot.  Ho.vnarh 
(11.  o;  h.  S),  Rue  Champollion  7,  pens,  from  42  pias.  H6tels  Qarnis. 
HOt.  or  Nil  (PI.  h:  F 3),  Hue  de  I’Aiicieiine  Bourse  11:  HOt.  Coxti.nental 
(PL  e;  F,  4),  Rue  de  Franco  2. 

Arabian  coftee  1 pias.).  Several  in  Place  Mehemet  Ali 
(1 1.  f,!),  etc.  — Co.xfectioners.  Vonflserie  Alhengo,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha  17  • 
Qroppi,  same  street,  No.  33;  Zoht,  Hue  Toiissoiin  Pacha  3;  Sinilt,  Rn.’ 

( henf  Pacha  20. 

Restatirimts.  Kistonnite  Firenze,  Rue  de  la  Poste  11  (PI  F i 4)- 
Begfnurant  Unirergel,  Rue  de  I’Ancit-nne  Bourse  9 (PI.  F,  1);  same  street.’ 
Nos.  3 and  0,  Old  Bourse  Bar  and  Spathis:  Ciistelli,  Hue  Clu'rif  Pacha  l! 

Tramways  (see  Plan),  all  diverging  from  Place  Mcheniet  Ali.  rniform 
farOj  Ist  cl.  10,  2nd  cl.  5 mill.,  with  right  to  one  change  of  car.  - Klectrii* 
line  to  Hamleh  (p.  430)  every  5 min.  till  midnight  (dep.,  see  PI  (1,  .3)  — 
There  are  in  addition  several  services  of  Motor  Omnibuses  plving  within 
the  town  and  to  tho  suburbs.  ' 

Cabs  (Arabic  urabhjeh).  In  the  town,  drive  of  10  min.  2 pias  , with 
two  horses  3 pia.s.;  20  min.  2'/.,  or  4 pias.;  >;,j  hr.  3 or  5 pias.;  hr.  0 or 
9 pias.;  each  addit.  '/4  br.  1'/.^  or  2 pias.;  from  steamer  to  railwav-station 
3 or  5 pias.  (See  tariff  in  vehicle  as  to  suburbs).  The  aid  of  a friend  who 
speaks  tho  hanguage  is  desirable  in  bargaining  for  long  drives. 


hguptmn  Pound  {JiV.,  ‘livre  egyptienne ’)  contains 
100  I lastreg  (pias.)  of  10  Milliemes  (mill.)  each.  The  Arabic  for  piastre  is 
kirgh,  pi.  kuritsh  (pronounced  in  Cairo  'irsh  and  'nnish),  but  the  European 
name  is  known  everywhere.  Petty  traders  often  distinguish  between  tbe 
‘great  pia.stre’  of  10  mill,  (kirsh  sngh)  and  tho  ‘little  pi.astre’  of  5 mill. 
(ktrgh  ta-nfa).  In  the  following  data  tho  ‘great’  is  alwavs  understood. 

The  Egyptian  pound  is  worth  ca.  20s.  (ML,  tho  piastre  nearlv  pul 
Egyptian  gold  coins  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken  bv  the  sovereiirii 
[Utne  inghgi,  97'/2  pias.),  the  French  20  fr.  piece  (hint,  77'  pias.),  and  Ihc 
lurkish  pound  (mejidiyeh,  871/3  pias.),  which  are  all  leg.illv  current. 

1 he  silver  coins  are  riyiil  masri  (20  pias.),  nunse  riydl  (16  pias.),  riih’a 
r/ 7/at  (5  pias.,  is.  VWm  often  called  a ^shilling*  at  Cairo),  k irsthett  (2  pias.i, 
and  kirsh  or  kirsh  suglt  (1  pias.).  Nickel:  nus.'ie  kireli  or  kirsh  tarifn 
( /s  pias.),  2 inill.  (’/s  pias.),  and  1 mill.  (ca.  ’/W.).  Copper:  '/3  and  >/,  mill. 

Eastern  European  time,  which  is  about  2 hrs.  in  advance  of  (It 
wich,  is  observed  in  Egypt. 


treen- 
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Practical  Kotefs. 


Post  Office  (PI.  F,  .3),  open  7-12  and  2 to  9. SO.  Postage,  see  p.  lit. 
Prance  has  its  own  post-office,  Rue  de  la  Gare  de  Kamleh  2.  — Telegraph 
Offices.  Egyptian,  Rue  Tew tik  Premier  1 ; British,  Rue  du  Tel6grapho 
Anglais  5 (PI.  F,  4). 

Consulates.  British  (PI.  6;  H,  3),  Rue  de  I’Hopital  Egyptien:  consul- 
general,  D.  E.  Cameron;  vice-consul,  E.  H.  Ithdocfc.  — United  States,  Rue 
Cherif  Pacha  21;  consul,  D.  B.  Birch  ; vice-consul,  F.  L.  Romeo. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  & Son,  Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Rosette  2; 
Clark,  Grand-Hotel;  Hamburg- American,  Square  Ste.  Catherine  (PI.  F,  4); 
E.  Th.  Fotiades  ct  Co.,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha  22. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Morrison,  Place  Mehemet  Ali;  Dr.  Hebh  Jones, 
Rue  de  Stamboul;  Dr.  Elkins  (Government  Hospital) ; Dr.  Forster  (lady- 
doctor);  Dr.  Hoddad,  Rue  de  la  Gare  de  Ramleh  29. 

Steamboat  Offices.  Peninsular  & Oriental,  Rue  Averoff  (Haselden 
& Co.;  ‘Box  153’);  Messageries  Maritimes  (RR.  67,  72),  Ricard,  Rue  de 
I’Eglise  Dehbanc  5;  Austrian  Lloyd  (RR.  68,  72),  Rue  de  la  Porte  de 
Ro.sette;  Societd  Nazionale  (RR.  67,  68,  72),  Capt.  Baldovino,  line  S6- 
sostris  12;  Khcdivial  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (RR.  72,  75,  7(i),  Rue  Centrale; 
North  German  Lloyd  (R.  67)  and  Rumanian  Mail  (R.  7(5),  Miiller  & Co., 
Rue  Sesostris  16;  German  Levant  Line  (R.  72),  Stross,  No.  ll,  same  street; 
White  Star,  Ross  & Co.,  Rue  de  la  Marine;  Russian  Steam  Navigation 
<6  Trading  Co.  (RR.  72,  75,  76),  Reidemeister,  Rue  St.  Marc  1. 

Banks  (usually  9-12  and  3-.5).  Ottoman,  Place  Mehdmet  Ali  5 (PI.  F,  4) ; 
National  Bank  of  Egypt,  Rue  Toussoun  Pacha  4 (PI.  G,  4) ; Anglo-  Egyptian, 
Rue  Clidrif  Paeha  7;  CrMit  Lyonnais,  same  street,  No.  4;  Ba^ik  of  Egypt, 
Rue  Tewtik  4;  Deutsche  Orientbank  (PI.  F,  4),  Rue  Adib  4. 

Photographs.  Reiser  & Binder,  Rue  de  I’Ancienne  Bourse  6 (also 
art-dealers);  Lassave,  Rue  de  I’Eglise  Hebbane  7;  Fettel  & Bernard,  Rue 
'I'oussoun  Paeba  1.  Photographical  requisites  at  Delmar's,  Rue  Tewfik 
Premier. 

Theatres.  Zizinia  (PI.  G,  4),  Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Rosette,  often 
closed;  French  and  Italian  operas,  alternating  after  1st  Jan.  with  Cairo. — 
A’aiuety  'I’HKATur.s  (all  with  gardens):  Alhambra  (PI.  G,  4);  Nuovo  Teatro 
Alhambra,  cor.  of  Rue  Misalla  and  Rue  de  la  Gare  de  Ramleh  (PI.  G,  3). 
— Jardin  Rosette,  Rue  de  la  Porte  Rosette  (PI.  H,  4). 

Churches.  English  {St.  Mark's;  ‘Egl.  anglicane’;  PI.  F,  4),  Place 
MdhdmetAli;  chaplain,  Ven.  Archdeacon  HhreZ,  M.  A. ; services  on  Sun. 
at  8,  11,  and  6.15  o’clock.  — Presbyterian  {St.  Andrew's;  PI.  1,  F 3,  4), 
Rue  de  I’Eglise  Ecossaise;  service  on  Sun.  at  10.30  a.m.  — American  Mis- 
sion (‘Egl.  am6ric.’;  PI.  G,  4),  Rue  Sidi  el-Metwalli. 

One  Day,  when  time  is  limited.  P'orenoon,  Place  Mehdmet  Ali  (p.  434), 
the  Arab  and  Turkish  Quarters  (p.  434);  tramway  or  cab  to  Poinpey's 
Pillar  (p.  435);  *Oatacombs  of  Kbm  esh-Shukdfa  (p.  435).  Afternoon,  Rue 
Chdrif  I'acha  (p.  435)  and  Museum  (p.  436).  A ‘billet  cuinulatif  obtained 
at  the  Museum  (8  pias.)  admits  also  to  Pompey’s  Pillar  and  the  Catacombs. 

Alexamlria,  called  by  Ihe  Arabs  and  Turks  hkandiTlch,  the 
second  town  of  Egypt,  strongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trading  places  on  the  Mediterranean,  lies  in  31°  11'  N.  lat. 
and  29°  53'  E.  long.,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Nik  Delta  (p.  418),  on  a 
strip  of  land  sejiarating  Lake  Mareotis  from  the  sea.  'I’he  popula- 
tion is  about  377,000,  incl.  48,000  Europeans  (‘Franks’),  cbiotly 
(ireeks  and  Italians,  but  many  French  and  Austrians  and  a lesser 
number  of  English  and  Germans.  'I’lie  Moslems  live  mostly  in  the 
N.  and  W.  quarters  (comp.  p.  434),  the  Europeans  chiefly  in  the  E. 
ipiarter  or  in  Ramleh  (p.  430). 


History. 


ALEXANDRIA. 
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Alexandriii  was  fouixli^d  in  38115.  C.  Iiy  Ate.r<inde.v  the  tlreat , wlio 
endeavoured  to  l)lend  the  laud  of  tlie  Pharaoh.s  with  his  new  (Ireek  em- 
pire. His  Egyptian  governor  and  successor,  I'tolemy  I.  Soter  (.32.3 -280), 
made  Alexandria  a centre  of  art  and  science.  He  founded  the  Museum, 
an  institute  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  poetry,  to  which  the  famous 
Alexandrine  library  was  attached.  The  highly  advantageous  position  of 
the  town,  which  was  connected,  through  Lake  Mareotis,  with  the  Nile  by 
several  navigable  channels,  anil  whose  harbour  (unlike  the  other  older 
seaports  at  tlio  mouth  of  the  Nile)  was  protected  by  marine  currents  from 
being  silted  up,  led  to  the  surprisingly  rapid  development  of  its  trade  and 
prosperity  under  the  Ptolemies.  Alexandria  had  attained  its  zenith  when, 
in -18  15.0.,  the  Romans  intervened  in  the  quarrels  between  and 

her  husband  IHolemy  XIV.  Both  Caesar,  who  entered  Alexandria  in  tri- 
umph after  the  murder  of  Pompey  at  Peliisium,  and  Antony  were  en- 
snared by  Cleopatra.  After  the  defeat  of  Antony’s  partisans  Anyustus 
founded  the  large  E.  suburb  of  Nicoitolis.  When  at  its  prime  the  city  is 
said  to  have  had  a population  of  half-a-million  inhabitants.  The  Greek 
element  predominated,  after  which  came  the  Egyptian,  while  a Jewish 
community  had  existed  here  ever  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  Christianity 
also  took  root  in  Alexandria  at  an  early  period,  having  been  first  pro- 
claimed here,  according  to  tradition,  by  >St.  JIark  the  Evangelist. 

In  the  time  oi  Trajan  (9(5-117)  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  who  then  com- 
jiosed  one-third  of  the  population,  gave  rise  to  terrible  bloodshed  and 
disaster.  A century  later  the  emperor  Vuracalla  (211-7)  paid  a fateful 
visit  to  the  city,  and,  to  punish  the  citizens  for  their  contumacy,  ordered 
many  of  them  to  be  massacred  and  the  famous  academy  to  be  closed. 
The  city  suffered  even  more  severely  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Decins  (250)  and  Valerian  (257),  from  the  plague  in  the  reign  of 
dallienvs,  and  from  its  battles  with  the  Palmyrenes  (2CO-85.  Having  be- 
come, like  Carthage,  a stronghold  of  Christian  erudition,  Alexandria  af- 
terwards became  the  chief  scene  of  the  embittered  controversies  between 
Arias  (d.  33(5),  a presbyter  of  the  city,  and  the  ‘orthodox’  bishops  Ale-rander 
and  Athanasius  (328-78).  Even  after  the  victory  of  the  Atlianasians  at 
the  councils  of  Nicaea  (325)  and  Constantinople  (381)  the  Arian  heresy, 
which  admitted  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  but  denied  his  identity  with 
the  leather,  subsisted  for  centuries  among  the  Germanic  tribes. 

Under  I'heodosias  I.  (37S)-95)  paganism  received  its  deathblow,  when 
the  patriarch  Theophilus  waged  war  against  all  heathen  temples  and 
monuments.  But  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  declined  at  the  same 
time.  The  citizens  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
Nile  and  the  maintenance  of  the  canals,  and  they  were  further  impover- 
ished when  the  patriarch  C^ril  banished  the  Jews.  In  619  the  Persian 
Uhosroes  made  Alexandria  his  base  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  coun- 
try wag  next  overrun  by  the  hordes  of  caliph  Omar,  whoso  general  Amr 
ibn  el-Asi  captured  Alexandria  in  611.  Its  importance  now  declined  still 
further  in  the  same  proportion  as  Cairo,  the  new  ca))ital  of  the  con- 
querors, rose  to  wealth  and  importance.  In  1303  and  1.326  a great  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  Phams  (p.  -131),  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
Eastly,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  sea-ronte  to  India  completed 
the  ruin  of  its  trade. 

About  the  year  1800  the  population  of  Alexandria  had  dwindled  to 
about  5000,  but  Mohammed  Mi  (p.  114)  wisely  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.  He  improved  the  harbours  and  constructed  canals. 
His  great  work  was  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal  (p.  43-1),  begun  in  1819, 
which  fertilized  anew  the  environs  of  the  city  and  again  connected  it 
with  the  interior  of  Egypt,  which  had  long  been  obliged  to  export  its 
produce  by  way  of  Damietta  and  Rosetta.  Subsequent  rulers  also  were 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  Alexandria.  During  the  revolt  of  the  national 
party  under  Arabi  Bey  (1882)  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet  and  the  European  quarter  was  burned  down,  but  since  then  the  city 
has  resumed  its  steady  and  vigorous  career  of  progress. 
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The  old  town  of  to-day  lies  partly  on  the  Hejjtastadiun,  the 
cnibankinent  ‘seven  stadia’  (about  1430  yds.)  in  len<^1h,  which  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Ptolcinies  has  connected  the  mainland  with 
the  island  of  Pharos,  but  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  has  been 
greatly  widened.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island,  now  peninsula, 
rises  the  picturesque  Foi’t  Kdtt  Bey  (PI.  1),  E,  1),  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  ‘Phams’,  a lighthouse  erected  under  Ptolemy  11.  Phila- 
delphus  by  Sostratus  of  Guidos,  in  280-279 ; it  was  originally  400  ells 
(.590  ft.)  in  height,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ])rototype  of  tlie  Egyptian 
minaret  (comp.  p.  445).  The  main  or  ‘great’  harbour  of  that  period, 
protected  by  a huge  embankment,  is  now  the  Port  Est , the  new 
quays  of  which  afford  a pleasant  seaside  walk  and  are  being  com- 
pleted as  a fashionable  boulevard. 

The  Pori  Quest,  the  ancient  Eunostos  (‘liaven  nf  ha])]jy  re- 
turn’), was  little  used  till  the  later  Roman  age.  Improved  since 
1871  it  now  consists  of  an  inner  basin  of  475  acres,  and  a new 
outer  harbour  of  1750  acres  (]).  418).  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Gabbari  Mole  extend  quays  with  warehouses  along  the  E!  side  of 
this  harbour  to  the  Xaval  Arsenal  (PI.  C,  D,  3).  Of  the  20(M) 
steamers  entering  the  j)ort  annually  more  than  half  are  under  tlie 
llritisli  flag.  The  inner  liarbour  is  connected  with  the  Malimildiyeh 
Canal  (p.  435)  by  means  of  locks.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
cotton-seed,  grain,  beaus,  rice,  sugar,  onions,  and  tomatoes. 

The  Rue  de  la  Marine  (PI.  E,  1),  5, 4 ; tramways,  see  p.431)  and 
its  continuation  the  Rue  Moutouch  Paclia  (PI.  D,  4,  3)  form  one  of 
the  chief  approaclies  to  the  peninsula  of  Pharos  (see  above).  Between 
the  viceregal  Palace  of  Pds  et-Tin  (PI.  A,  B,  3)  and  the  Port  Est 
lies  the  Tukkish  Quautku,  with  its  pretty  houses  and  a few  gardens. 

Tlie  Ruk  Ras  Ex-Tix,  the  main  street  of  the  N.  quarters,  leads 
past  tlie  Government  Bwildtnys  (PI.  1),  E,  3),  to  the  S.E.,  to  the 
Arab  Ouarteu,  lying  on  the  ancient  Heptastadion  (sec  above)  and 
containing  several  Silks  or  markets,  which  present  an  interesting 
picture  of  Oriental  life. 

The  Rue  de  France  (PI.  E,  F,  3,  4),  the  S.E.  prolongation  of  the 
Rue  Ras  et-Tin,  leads  to  the  Place  Meh6met  Ali  (PI.  F,  4),  the 
focus  of  European  life,  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  a 
Statue  of  Mohammed  AH  (p.  444)  on  horseback.  The  chief  build- 
ings here  arc  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Bourse,  and  the  English 
Church.  Ibe  last  is  adjoined  by  St.  Mark’s  Building,  belonging 
to  the  Britisli  community  and  used  as  a school  and  for  official  pur- 
poses. Irom  the  M.  harbour  the  Place  ]M6hemct  Ali  is  reached  by 
the  Rue  Bab  el-Karasta  (I’l.E,  5)  and  Rue  Anastasi  (PLE,  F,  5,  4), 
skirting  the  lofty  Fort  Cafarelli  or  Naiioleon  (PI.  E,  5;  signalling 
station). 

A few  paces  to  the  8.  of  the  Place  Mehemet.  Ali  lies  the  tri- 
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iiiij^ular  Square  Ste.  Catherine  (PI.  F,  4),  named  after  the  Calholic 
Church  of  St.  Catharine.  From  this  point  \vc  \v;#k  (or  take' a car 
or  motor-omnilnis,  see  p.  431)  to  tlie  S.E.  through  the  Rue  .4bou 
Dardah  (1*1.  F,  4,  5)  and  Rue  do  la  Colonue  Pompee  (PI.  F,  ti,  (>,  7), 
past  the  Skit  Amr  Most/ue  (PI.  C,  6)  and  a large  Oknetiere  Arahc 
(PI.  F,  (),  7),  to  a bare  hill,  on  the  right,  covered  with  debris. 

Here  in  I he  time  of  the  Ptolemies  rose  tlie  Serapemn,  the  most 
superb  temple  in  the  city,  dedicated  to  Serapis,  god  of  the  lower 
regions.  On  the  same  site  now  stands  Pomcey’s  Pill.vu  (PI.  F,  0,  7 ; 
adm.  3 pias. ; see  also  p.  432.),  the  grandest  memorial  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.  Vie  ascend  by  steps  to  the  plateau.  All  around  are  traces 
of  recent  e.xcavations,  chiefly  bringing  to  light  relies  of  Roman 
edifices.  The  column,  composed  of  red  granite  from  .Vssuan,  is  88  ft. 
high  including  the  mutilated  base.  It  is  perhaps  a Christian  monu- 
ment of  victory,  dating  from  the  time  of  Emp.  Theodosius  1.  (p.  433), 
signalizing  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum  (391).  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey. 

We  follow  the  Rue  Karmou.ss  (PI.  C,  7,  8),  which  leads  hence  to 
(he  S.  to  the  .\rahnuulii/eh  Canal,  and  diverging  to  the  right  viil 
(he  Rue  Rab  el-Melouk,  we  pass  a small  mosque  and  reach  (10  min.) 
the  entrance  (PI.  ‘Fi.’;  F,  8)  to  the  — 

*Catacomb8  of  K6in  esh-ShukAfa  (PI.  F,  8;  ‘hill  of  pot- 
sherds’), an  Egyptian  burial-place  of  (he  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  hewn  in 
the  rock.  Adm.  from  8 a.m.  till  dusk  (5  pias.;  see  also  p.  432). 

The  tomhs,  discovered  in  1900,  consist  of  several  stories  and  afford  an 
excellent  example  of  the  characteristic  Alexandrine  blend  of  the  Egyptian 
with  the  Grseco-Konian  style.  They  nrohahly  belongeil  to  some  Egyptian 
magnate.  Around  the  principal  chamliers  are  plainer  vaults  for  the  domes- 
tics of  the  family.  Modern  stairs  ascend  to  the  restored  entrance  on  the 
hill-top.  The  interior  is  rendered  acce.ssil)le  by  wooden  bridges  and  liglited 
by  electricity,  hut  is  partly  under  water. 

A spiral  staircase,  lighted  by  a large  round  shaft,  descends  near  a 
sarcophagus-chamber  of  later  date  to  two  stories.  From  the  entrance  to 
the  upper  story  we  enter  a rotunda  covered  with  a kind  of  dome.  On 
the  right  are  two  smaller  vaults  with  niches,  sarcophagi,  and  shelf-tombs 
(loculi).  On  the  left  is  a large  chamber,  the  Triclinium  Funehre,  used  for 
funeral  banquets. 

The  stairs  divide  farther  down,  affording  a survey  of  the  principal 
chambers,  and  lead  round  the  entrance  to  the  *Toinb  Chapel  on  the  lowest 
floor,  with  three  niches  for  sarcophagi.  Round  the  chapel  runs  a gallery, 
accessible  from  the  vestibule,  with  91  shelf-tomhs. 

An  important  thoroughfare,  leading  to  the  N.E.  from  (he  Rue 
Abou  Dardah  (p.  434),  is  the  Rue  Sidi  cl-JIetwalli  (PI.  F,  G,  5,  4), 
with  its  continuation  the  Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Rosette  (PI.  F-1, 
4,  3).  These  streets  unite  at  the  end  of  the  busy  Rue  Ch^rif  Pacha 
(PI.  F,  G,  4),  a street  of  shops,  coming  from  the  Place  Mdh6met  Ali 
(p.  434).  This  thoroughfare  corresponds  with  the  E.  half  of  the 
Drmnos,  the  main  street  of  the  ancient  city,  which  ended  at  the 
Canopic  Gate,  the  site  of  the  now  removed  Porte  de  Rosette.  In 
the  Rue  du  Musf'e,  a N.  side-street,  is  the  — 
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*Museum  (PI.  H,  3),  :i  building  in  the  (ireck  style,  which  con- 
tains an  extensJite  collection  of  Graico-Ronian  antiquities,  mostly 
Alexandrine,  found  in  catacombs  and  tombs.  Adni.  daily,  9-]  2 and 
3 to  5.30,  2 pias.  (see  also  p.  432;  closed  on  Thurs.  in  summer). 

From  the  ante-room  we  see  the  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  transverse 
gallery  hetween  the  main  wings  of  the  building  (see  below).  The  side- 
room  contains  a topographical  collection.  Room  1 (on  the  right).  Christian 
antiquities,  including  tombstones  and  some  of  the  terracotta  flasks  in  which 
pilgrims  brought  holy  oil  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Menas  (d.  296)  at  Mariut. — 
Rooms  II-V.  Alexandrian  coins,  stamps  from  Greek  amphorae,  etc. 

Room  VI.  Inscriptions  and  tombstones.  On  the  right,  Ptolemaic 
^Tombstones  (Nos.  83,  97,  etc.),  resembling  those  of  Attica  in  tlie  Ith  cent. 
B.C.  — Rooms  VII-IX.  Egyptian  antiquities.  (In  Room  VIII,  No.  880. 
Fine  bas-relief  with  a man,  a harper,  and  singing-women.) 

Rooms  X & XI.  Egyptian  monuments  and  smaller  sculptures.  (In 
R.  XI,  No.  3704.  Portrait-head  in  black  basalt.)  — Rooms  XII  & XIII. 
Portrait-busts  and  sculptures.  (In  R.  XII,  Case  E,  admirable  small  busts 
of  Alexander;  *66.  Marble  Head  of  Hercules  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Zeus.) 

Rooms  XIV  & XV.  Architectural  fragments.  (In  R.  XV,  No.  3,  paint- 
ed capitals  from  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies.) — Room  XVI.  Sculptures. 

Rooms  XVII  & XVIII.  Small  objects  of  art.  In  R.  XVII  glass; 
mummies  with  portraits  of  the  deceased  painted  on  wood  (2nd  cent.  A. I).). 
In  R.  XVIII  small  clay  figures  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods; 
among  the  former,  *Figures  of  girls  in  the  style  of  the  Tanagra  figurines. 

Room  XIX.  A mosaic  and  cinerary  urns  from  Shathi.  — Room  XX. 
Tomb  accessories.  — Room  XXI.  Objects  from  tombs,  including  elegant 
bronze  wreaths;  terracotta  figures.  — Room  XXII.  Architectural  frag- 
ments; mosaics  from  Canopus. 

In  the  gallery  crossing  the  garden  is  a colossal  figure  of  Hercules. 

From  tlic  Museum  the  Rue  du  Alusee  to  the  N.AV.,  the  Itroad 
Rue  d’Allemagne  to  tlie  left,  and  the  Rue  Missala  to  the  right  soon 
lead  to  the  old  Ramhh  Raihray  Staiion,  now  used  for  the  electric 
line  (see  p.  431)  to  Ramleh  (i.  e.  ‘.sand’),  a villa  suburb  and  sea- 
bathing place,  inhabited  in  summer  by  wealthy  Alexandrians  and 
Cairenes.  At  San  Stefano,  the  terminus,  is  the  Hofei  Casino  San 
Stefano,  with  a theatre  and  concert-rooms  (adm.  5 pias.). 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  see  R.  71. 


70.  Port  Said. 

Auhival.  The  steamers  moor  alongside  the  Quai  Framjois-Joseph 
or  in  the  Eassin  IsmaYl.  If  they  are  not  bcrtlicd  at  the  quay  the  fare 
for  landing  at  the  Custom  House  (PI.  8)  is  l'/,,-2'/2  piastres  (trunk  2, 
small  packages  1 pias.).  The  North  German  Lloyd  provides  a steam- 
tender  in  winter,  which  lands  passengers  free  of  charge.  Heavy  luggage 
had  better  he  entrusted  to  one  of  the  hotel-porters,  or  to  an  agent  of 
Messrs.  Cook  (comp.  p.  431)  or  of  the  tlamburg-American  Line. 

RAinwAY  Station  near  Lake  Menzaleh  (p.  418),  10  min.  to  the  5V. 
of  the  Custom  House. 

Hotels  ^Eastern  E.rchamje  Hotel  (PI.  a).  Rue  Sultan  Osman,  pens, 
from  12.9.,  English  house;  *Savoy  (PI.  d),  corner  of  Quai  Franeois-Joseph 
and  Rue  el-legara,  with  restaurant  and  bar,  pens,  from  62  pias. ; Hot 
Continental  (PI.  b).  Rue  el-Tegara,  with  bar,  pens.  10s.  6d.;  Hot.  de  la 
J'oste  (PI.  c).  Rue  du  Nil. 

Cah  from  the  quay  to  the  station  4 (at  night  5)  pias. 
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Post  Offices.  Egyptian  (PI.  II)  and  Fronali  (PI.  it)),  Rue  ilii  Nil. 
Teleokaph  Offices.  Egyptian  (PI.  18),  Rue  el-Tegara;  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Co.  (PI.  17),  t^uai  Francois- Joseph,  for  Europe. 

CoNSFLATES  at  the  Quai  FraiiQois-.Ioseph.  Ilritish  (PI.  .8):  consul- 
general,  K.  C.  Blech;  vice-consul,  T.  1).  Dnniop.  — United  States  (PI.  2): 
consular  agent,  11.  Broadbent. 

Tociust  Aoents.  Thos.  Cook  & Son,  Quai  Fraii(;ois-Joseph ; F.  C. 
Clark,  Savoy  Hotel;  Hamburg- Avierican  Line,  Rue  du  Nil. 

Steamboat  Offices.  All  the  imjiortant  companies  have  offices  on 
the  quay.  L.  Savon  <fc  Co.  (SocietJi  Nazionale)  are  also  Lloyd’s  Agents. 

Banks.  Bank  of  Egypt  and  Credit  Jjgonnais,  Rue  du  Nil;  National 
Bank  of  Egypt,  Rue  Eugdnie;  Ottoman,  Bassin  du  Commerce.  — Money, 
see  jt.  'l.’il. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Curling,  Dr.  IF.  Jfayirard  (Egyptian  (iovernment 
Hospital);  Dr.  E.  Cnffey  (Lady  Strangford  Hospital);  Dr.  J.  It.  Wigham. 

Enoi.ish  (Jhurcii.  Church  of  the  Ejyiphany  (‘Eglise  angl.’  on  Plan), 
Rue  el-Tegara;  services  every  Sun.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6 p.  in. 

J\n  t Said  (pop.  42,000,  iiicl.  1 1,300  Eurojioaiis)  lies  at  the  K. 
end  of  the  strip  of  land  between  Lake  Menzaleh  (p.  418)  and  the 
open  sea,  at  Hie  N.  end  of  the  »SWz  Canal,  to  which  it  owes  its 
foundation.  Its  trade,  chiefly  throu<rh-traflic,  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  Harbour  of  570  acres  has  a deptli  of  26  ft.,  which  is  main- 
tained by  laborious  dredging.  It  is  sheltered  by  two  massive 
breakwaters,  the  Jelee  Quest,  2460  yds.  long,  with  a statue  of  Ferd. 
de  Lesseps  (1805-94),  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1859-69),  and 
the  JeC.e  Est,  1750  yds.  long.  The  former  protects  it  against  the 
mud  of  the  Nile.  Between  these  is  the  Dhjue  Xouvelle,  an  inner 
breakwater  597  yds.  long,  for  shelter  against  E.  winds;  on  the  main- 
land opposite  (to  the  W.)  rises  the  * Phare,  a lighthouse  174  ft. 
high,  visible  23  JI.  away. 

The  inner  harbour  of  220  acres  consists  of  the  Bassin  Ismail 
(with  its  three  very  shallow  creek.s),  the  Bassin  des  Chalands 
Cliarhonniers,  and  the  Bassin  Abbas  Hilmi  or  Africa  Basin, 
with  the  quarantine  establishment. 

The  Rue  Quai  du  Nord  (tramway)  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Quartier  Arabe. 


71.  From  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  to  Cairo. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  130  M.,  cxpre.ss  in  3,  ordinary  train  in 
G-C-i/^  hrs.;  1st  cl.  87>/2,  2nd  cl.  4-1  pias.  — Fro.m  Port  Said  to  Cairo, 
145  M.,  express  (with  dining-car)  in  4-4'/4,  ordinary  in  5 hrs.;  06  or 
48  pias.  — As  to  transport  of  luggage,  see  p.  431.  — The  hulTots  at  the 
intermediate  stations  are  poor. 

Alexandria,  see  p.  431.  The  Cairo  railway,  the  oldest  in  the 
East  (1855),  rounds  Lake  Mareotis  (p.  432),  which  during  the 
Nile  inundation  rises  at  places  to  the  permanent  way.  On  the  left 
is  the  JMahmildiyeh  Canal  (p.  434). 

On  the  right  beyond  (17  M.)  Kafr  ed-Ddwdr  appear  the  first 
cotton-fields.  — 38  M.  Damanhur  (pop.  22,100),  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Time-en-Hor  (town  of  Horus)  and  Roman  Hei'mopolis  Parva, 
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is  now  llie  capital  of  the  province  of  Beheirrh,  wliicli  cxiciuls  from 
tlic  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  (p.  418)  to  the  Libyan  desert. 

The  soil  becomes  more  fertile.  Villages  of  wretched  mud-liiits 
and  a few  groups  of  trees  appear.  IVe  cross  the  Eoseita  Arv). 
(541/2  M.  Kafr  ez-Zaiydi. 

76  M.  Tanta  (Butfet;  Hot.  Khedivial,  etc.;  Brit.  cons,  agent, 
E.  Erba;  pop.  80,000),  capital  of  the  province  of  Gharhiyeli,  be- 
tween the  Rosetta  and  Hamietta  arms  (p.  418),  possesses  a palace 
of  the  Khedive  and  an  unfinished  mosque  of  Heiyid  el-Bedaivi,  a 
popular  Egyptian  saint,  born  at  I-'ez  (12th  cent.).  The  great  August 
fair  {el-AIilUd  el-Kebir;  ‘tlic  great  mnlid’,  or  nativity  of  the  saint) 
is  often  attended  by  half-a-inillion  persons,  including  a number  of 
European  merchants. 

Farther  on  we  pass  several  cotton-cleaning  mills,  evidencing 
the  prosperity  of  this  region,  and  then  cross  the  Damietta  Arm. 

101  M.  Benlia  (^Buffet),  junction  of  the  Fort  Said  (see  below) 
and  Suez  lines,  is  noted  for  its  fruit.  120'/.,  M.  Kalynb  (or 
Qualumb). 

The  Libyan  hills  become  more  prominent;  so  also  the.  Alokai- 
1am  Ifill.'i  (]).  443)  and  the  citadel  with  the  slender  minarets  of  the 
mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  (p.  tbT).  (hardens  and  villas  appear.  On 
the  left  arc  the  site  of  ancient  Heliopolis  (p.  459;  obelisk  not 
visible),  Matariyeh  with  its  sycamores,  Kubbeh,  the  residence  of 
the  Khedive,  and  the  suburb  of  Abbasiyeh  (p.  459). 

130  M.  Cairo  (chief  station),  see  p.  439. 


Port  Said,  see  ]>.  436.  The  Cairo  line  at  lirst  skirts  theV.  bank 
of  the  Siu'z  Canal  (p.  437).  On  the  right  lies  lAike.  Alenzal-eli. 

Beyond  (28  M.)  El-Kaniara  (‘the  bridge’),  the  isthmus  between 
lakes  Menzaleh  and  Balah,  traversed  by  the  time-honoured  mili- 
tary and  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  we  cross  the  bed  of 
the  latter  lake,  now'  largely  drained. 

We  next  cross  7t/7-Cr/.sr  (‘ the  barrier’),  a hill  52  ft.  high,  be- 
tween lakes  Balah  and  Timsdli  (‘crocodibi’),  once  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  canal. 

49  M.  Ismailiya,  or  Lwtallki  (ButlVt;  pop.  7000),  junction 
lor  Suez,  a quiet  little  town  on  the  N.  bank  of  J^ake  Timsah. 

the  train  now  runs  I0  the  W.  through  the  Arabian  J)e,sert, 
intersected  here  by  the  Tilmtldt,  and  skirls  the  hmaUii/eh 

Canal  (p.  454).  ' 

Near  (85  M.l  Abu  llammdd  begins  the  w'ell-vvatered  and  well- 
planted  E.  pari  of  ihe  Nile  Della.  To  the  S.  of  the  railway  lies 
the  Biblical  land  of  Gotihen  (lien.  xlv.  10),  which  was  iniserablv 
neglected  during  the  Turkish  period,  but  has  uow  awakened  to 
new  life. 
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97  ISI.  ZakAzlk  (l^uflef;  Rrit.  pon.s.  0.  Diacono;  pop. 

BO, 000),  capital  of  the  K.  K>ryptiaii  province  of  Sharkii/eh,  fav- 
ourably situated  at  the  junction  of  several  railways  and  on  the 
Miiizz  Canal  (part  of  tin?  ancient  'I'anite  arm  oftheXilt',  seep.  -flB), 
is  a rapidly  improvin-j  place.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
cotton  iind  grain  trade.  I he  large  C((tton-inills  gi\'e  some  Quarters 
of  the  town  Quite  a European  look.-  Xear  7'rll  Basta,  lir.  to 
th(‘  S.E.  ol  Zakazik,  an*  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Biihastis  (Egvp. 
Pei'-Bas/ii,  the  Pi-heseth  of  Kzekiel  x.\x.  17). 

11(5  M.  Brnlia,  and  thence  to  (14.‘)  iM.)  Cairo,  see  ji.  4:i8. 


Cairo.! 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Central  Station  (PI.  R,  i ; Buffet),  for  Alexan- 
(Ina,  Port  Saul,  ami  Lpper  Efrypt.  to  the  X.W.  of  the  town,  hovond  the 
Isinailiyeh  Canal,  M.  trom  the  Ezhokiyeh.  — 2.  Pont  Livnin  Station,  or 
(<nre  (te  Matantjeh.  adjoining  the  central,  for  Matariveh  (Old  Heliopolis), 
r electric  line  to  the  lleliopoli.s  Oasi.s  (see  p.  lit),  etc.  — 3.  Aih  el- 
Luk  (PI.  P,  5),  for  HoIwAn  (p.  lOi).  — Tlio  liotel  onuiilniROs  and  the 

portern  and  tounst-afrentK  (p.  lii)  await  the  arrival  of  the  express  trains. 
)t  an  Arab  porter,  wearinj'  a metal  badge  on  his  arm,  may  be  engaged  to 
( arrj  liiggagt*  to  an  omnibus  or  a cab  (tariff,  see  i).  1 11).  Heavy  liurtrage  is 
taken  to  the  hotels  in  separate  vehicles. 

Hotels  (mostly  in  the  English  style  and  excellent,  hut  generallv 
crowde<l  m Jan.-Mareh ; advisable  to  tele^rraph  for  rooms  from  Alexandria 
or  Port  Said  j closed  in  suininer  or  charges  retluced). 

Jn  the  Tonn:  *SHKenF.ARi.’s  Hotki.  (PI.  B,  .S),  Sharia  Kiimel,  with 
terrace,  gaiden,  restaurant,  bar.  post-otliee,  etc..  j>ens,  from  80  pins., 
patronized  hy  American  and  Engli.sh  travellers;  *Savoy  (PI.  B,  I)  Midan 
Suleiman  Rasha,  pens,  from  HO  pias..  with  excellent  restaurant  (dej.  30 
I).  50pias.);  *Skmika.\ii.s  (PI.  A,  5).  Kasr  ed-Duhara,  on  the  Nile,  with' 
garden  and  roof-terrace,  restaurant,  post-office,  etc.,  pens,  from  80  pias.- 
CoNTi.xKXTAL  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  Place  de  POjiera.  with  terrace,  restaurant,  etc.,' 
pens,  from  TOpias..  frequented  hy  English  travellers;  *H0t.  d'Anoi.ktkkkk 
(P1.B,3),  Sharia  el-Maghrabi,  with  terrace,  etc.,  pens.  70-80  pias.  *Nationai 

fnl' I'*-'"**-  -"X'l'ias.;  Nkw  KiiEniviAi.  Hotki, 

(PI.  B,  2),  Sharia  Bah  el-lladld,  pons,  from  15  pias.;  Ekex  Pai.ac  k PI  ('  .3) 
Sharia  el-Henalnch,  pens,  from  .'lO  pias.,  frequented  hv  English  and  American 
travellers;  Vii,i.,v  Victoiiia  (PI.  B.  3;  private  hotel).  Sharia  Shawarhi  Basha. 
quiet  and  well-situated,  pens.  70  pias.;  Vm.la  Nationai.e,  Sharia  Shawarhi 
Ba.sha  i,PI.  B.  3\.  also  a private  hotel,  witikgarden  and  tennis-court,  pens. 
.lOpias.;  Bkistol  & i.e  Nil,  (PI.  C,  2.  3),  .\i^dan  el-Khaznedar.  pens,  from 
tin  pias.,  commeii.led;  .Mctkopoi.k  (PI.  R,  {-,  .s).  HAret  Zogheh,  pens. 
..0-00  pias..  well  spoken  of;  Hor.-PK.vs.  Ho.ss.moke  Hoisk  (English),  ShAria 
ePMadahegh  t3,  pens.  m-50pias.-  H,Vr.  des  VoyAoKi  ns  (PI.  B,  2).  Sharia 
^lUhar  IbTslia,  peus.  do-oO  pias..  with  good  (‘uisinc,  patronized  by  the 


t A Stkekt  is  often  called  sikkeh  or  tarik,  ,V  ghdria  i French  chareh) 
IS  an  a\ennc  or  hoiilevard;  ile.rb  is  a road  (also  caravan-route);  hdra.  a 
lane  (also  quarter  of  the  city);  atfa.  a hlind  alley  or  cnl-de-mc:  midan, 
a square.  Most  of  the  names  have  been  affixed,  since  the  British  occiipa- 
A '*’i  ■‘”‘'^’*7  '''‘•"'“y**-'''  •">'!  i'l  English  or  French  transliteration.  It 

•snould  be  noted  that  in  the  Plan  and  in  the  text  the  English  ee  is  reiilaced 
liy  the  continental  and  more  usual  i or  i and  the  French  on  or  Enirlish  oo 
iisuallv  by  n or  d. 
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Frencli;  Hot.  Royal  (PI.  C,  2),  Sliaria  Wagh  el-Birket,  with  bodega,  pens. 
fiOpias.;  Hot.  de  Londres  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  Sharia  Kamel,  pens.  40  pias.; 
HOt.-Pens.  SiussE,  Sliflria  el-Genaineh  10  (PI.  C,  3),  pens.  33-40  pias. 

On  the  Island  of  Gezireh  (p.  457):  *Ghezireh  Palace  Hotel,  with 
restaurant,  large  gardens,  daily  concerts,  etc.,  open  Dec. -April,  pens,  from 
80  pias.  (electr.  omnibus  to  station;  motor  to  Shepheard’s  and  Semiramis 
Hotels  frequently). 

At  the  Heliopolis  Oasis  (p.  459):  Heliopolis  Palace  Hotel,  a new  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  the  first  class,  on  the  Metropolitan  Line  (p.  441), 
with  all  modern  appliances,  a garden,  pavilion,  etc.,  open  in  winter  only, 
pens.  80-150  pias.;  *Heliopolis  Hoi’Se,  a first-class  family -hotel,  opposite 
tlie  former,  with  a large  terrace,  restaurant,  American  bar,  and  concerts, 
pens.  10-50  pias. ; Pens.  Belle-Vce,  with  restaurant  (ddj.  12,  D.  16  pias.), 
pens.  40  pias. 

Near  the  Pyramids  of  Giseh  (p.  461):  *Mena  Hocse  Hotel,  with  res- 
taurant, swimming-bath,  tennis-courts,  golf-links,  riding-track,  etc.,  open 
IstNov.  to  15th  May,  pens.  60-100 pias.;  Sphinx  Hotel,  near  Kafr  el-Haram 
(p.  463),  a village  10  min.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  tramway-station,  new,  pens, 
from  10s. 


Restaurants  at  the  hotels,  with  grill-rooms.  Also  Santi,  in  the  Ezbe- 
kiyeh  Garden,  ddj.  20.  D.  25  pias.;  St.  James's,  Sharia  Bulak,  opposite  the 
Egyptian  Telegraph  Office;  Restaiira7it  d/i  Nil,  Sharia  Elfi  Bey,  d^j.  14, 
D.  16  pias.;  Hermes,  ShAria  Kamel,  op]>osite  the  Ezhekiyeh  Garden. 

Bars  & Caf6s.  New  Bar.  Place  de  I’Opdra;  Splendid.  Bar,  Sliaria 
Kamel;  Bar  High  Life,  Sh.aria  AVagh  el-Birket  42.  — European  style,  but 
not  for  ladies:  Sphi?ix  Bar,  Sharia  Biilak,  with  grill-room;  Caf6  K^yptien. 
ojiposite  Shejiheard’s  Hotel,  with  female  orchestra;  Eldorado,  Sharia  Wagli 
el-Birket.  — The  Arabian  cafds  (Icaluca's)  are  small  and  dirty. 

Confectioners.  LehrenlcroKss,  Sharia  Kasr  en-Kil  34,  with  tea- 
rooms; Saidt.  Groppe,  both  Sharia  el-Manakh. 

Beer.  Restaurant  Faick,  Sharia  el-Mahdi  (PI.  B,  C,  2,  3);  Bararia. 
Midan  Kantaret  ed-Dikkeh  (PI.  B,  2),  good  restaurant  (dej.  12,  1).  15  pias.); 
Kemvder,  in  the  street  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  (p.  412); 
Elascli,  near  the  Ezhekiyeh  Garden. 

Tramways  (fare  l or  '/a  pias.  unless  otherwise  stated;  separate  coin- 
jiartment  for  women).  The  following  are  the  chief  lines:  1.  From  the  Atabct 
el-Khadru  (PI.  C,  3)  to  Place  de  POpdra  (PI.  C,  3),  Sharia  Bulak  (PI.  B,  A,  31, 
Kasr  en-Nil  (Egyptian  Museum),  Kasr  el-Aini  (PL  A,  7),  Roda,  Gizeh  Vil- 
lage, and  the  Pyramids  (Mena  House,  sec  above),  every  30  (aftern.  every  20) 
nun.;  fare  4 or  2 pias.  — 2.  From  the  Atabet  el-Ehadra  to  Bab  el-Khalk 
(PI.  D,  4;  Arab  Museum),  Sharia  Khalig  el-Masri,  Place  Seiyideh  Zeinab 
(PI.  C,  6),  Sharia  Mawardi,  and  the  Abattoirs  (beyond  PI.  B,  C,  7),  every 
min.  — 3.  From  the  Midiin  el-Khazneddr  (PI.  (',  3)  to  Kasr  en-Kii, 
Kasr  el-Alni  (PI.  A,  7),  Geziret  Roda  (j).  461),  Pont  Abbas  11. , and  the 
Milage  of  Gizeh  (p.  461),  every  10  min.;  fare  2 or  1 pias. — 1.  From  the 
j\l iddn  el-Rhaznedui-  to  MidAii  Bah  el-Lfik  (PI.  B,  4),  Midan  Ismailiyeh 
(PI.  A,  4,  5;  for  the  (Ireat  Nile  Bridge  and  Egyptian  Museum),  Sharia 
Kasr  el-Aiiii,  Fum  el-Khalig  (PI.  A,  7),  and  Old  Cairo,  every  (!'/._>  min. 

5.  From  hasr  cn-Nil  (Gozireli,  p.  457)  to  Zoological  Garden  and  Villatic 
of  Gizeh.  every  lo  niin.  — 6.  From  Btildk  (p.  1.54)  to  Sharia  At. on  el-Ela 
(PI.  A,  3),  Sharia  Bulak,  Atabet  el-Khadra  (see  above),  Bab  el-Khalk  (see 
above),  and  the  Citadel  (Place  Rumeileh;  PI.  E,  6),  everv  3 min.  — 7.  From 
Eahtiyeh  (Shubra),  to  Central  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  Sh.aria  Clot  Bev,  Atabet 
I'l-Khadra,  Midan  Bab  el-Lfik  (PI.  B.  4),  and  Midan  Nasriyeh  (PI.  B.  bb 
Central  Station  (PI.  B,  1)  to  Sharia  AbbAs  (P'l. 

.'7'  Mariette  Bilsha  (PI.  A,  4;  Egvptian  Museum),  Kasr  en- 

NiL  Midan  el-Azlidr  (PI.  B,  t;  (fare  de  Bab  el-Lfik).  everv  9 min.— 
9.  Horn  (lhamra  (to  the  N.  of  PI.  1).  i)  to  Midan  ez-ZAhir  iPl.  D.  E.  1) 
Bab  esb-Shariyeb  (PI.  D,  2),  Miiski,  BAb  el-Khalk.  and  thence  as  No  2 
everv  i.  nun.  — 10.  l-Tom  the  Atabet  el-Khadra  (PI.  C.  O'.  viA  th.>  Place  de 
1 Opera,  Sharia  Bulak.  ShAria  Iinad  od-Diii  fPl.  B,  3.  2).  BAb  el-lladid 
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J^as  O'-  159),  every  10  min. ; 

sSvSL^R™ 

1*1  OSlmria  Aboii  el-Ela;  to  the  W of 

. A,  3,  corresiJoiKling  with  tramway  No.  G)  and  Gezirch  (n  aiwl 

io^. 

Cabs  (uomp.  p.  .I3i),  open  victorias  with  two  horses  ahonml  in  tl.,. 

per  JaMi2  hrlS^o  pias""'"^’  '"  ' '*■■•  'I*  ^ I'**-; 

1 hr'^.  Oitadel  10,  and  l.ack  20  pia.s.  (incl.  stav  of 

“4-i^  '-'‘f 

mmmrnmm 

rt,  .Cabs  (with  taximeter):  3'/o  pia.s.  for  the  first  i‘>00  m.Mm 

(■V4>1.),  1 pias.  each  addit.  100  m(>tres  (-Lai.)  waifh,„  ^nin,  ^ 
f)  mill  In  addition  to  these  fares  a surtax*  must  he  paid  ^r  each  dWvc 
as  follows:  from  or  to  the  Mena  House  (Pvramidsi  10  oias  Holionni; 
8pias.,  Citadel,  (iueh  5 pias.,  (iezireh  3 piaL  ^ 

Donkeys  (.Uiihic  homar;  per  hour  about  2.  dav  12  pias  ) ahoimd  Tliev 
are  pleasant  on  bridle-paths  free  from  dust  Thp'ilnnl..r- i ,,,  /'i.*  ' - -'i 

"fte,;  i.,i,  .1,,,  „,i,.,.,i/i„,„  a 

iiia/ilnk'  means  ‘slow’,  erbul  or  the  Knirlish  sfit,,  ‘in.it’  -i-i  I i ■ • 

.I,0,|W  I.e  of  |,ro|>o,tl<.„o,i  to  the  ,lo„key-Ly',  Wi„rio'«r. ' ” ' 

b>  some  well-known  person.  Hranch-oftices  at  Shnkl,.!!..-, i-  f- 

"™  Toletrih’  o'fflS  e"  .1i  .t  lloS.' 

Consulates.  Oueat  Bkitai.n,  Sharia  Gamia  csh-Sherkes  CPI  P ic 

rcTd?;!";:,  t"Tn;ss.f  uoi;;rs('r''”?f '•  t 

consul-general  and  plenipotentiarv  P />  Tn  ed-I)ubara: 

Ho..  (..,,  „,  .k5i  "ft  
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Steamboat  Offices.  Khedivial  Mail.  White  Star,  Union  Castle, 
'I'lios.  Cook  & Son  (see  p. -HI);  Messageries  Maritimes,  Sharia  el-Maf^li- 
rilbi  10;  Societd  Nazionale,  Figari,  Sharia  el-Maghrahi  33 ; Austrian  Lloyd, 
Heller,  same  street,  No.  2;  North  German  Lloyd,  Rumanian  State  Mari- 
time Service,  Sterzing,  Place  de  I’Opera  3;  German  East  African  Line, 
Fix  & David,  Sharia  Mansur  Basha;  Russian  Steam  Navigation  <6  Trad- 
ing Co.,  Alchewsky,  Sharia  el-Manakh  6.  — Notices  of  departure  also  posted 
in  the  hotels. 

Police  Office  (PI.  D,  4;  p.  4.50;  Zabtiyeh).  About  300  oflicials,  ind. 
a few  Europeans,  chiefly  Italians,  obliging  to  strangers  and  well  organized, 
(■oinplaints  against  the  police  must  be  lodged  at  the  traveller’s  consulate. 

Banks.  Credit  Lyonnais  (PI.  ('.  3),  Sharia  el-Bosta;  Ottoman  (P1.B,3), 
Sharia  Iraad  ed-Din  13;  Banl'  of  Egypt  (PI.  B.  3,  4),  Sharia  Kasr  en-Nil  17 ; 
Anglo- Egyptian,  Sharia  el-Manakh;  National  Rank  of  Egypt,  Sharia  Kasr 
en-Nil  35;  Deutsche  Qrientbank  (PI.  B,  3),  Sharia  el-Manakh  23;  Banqne 
d'Ath'enes. 

Shops.  Booksellers.  Diemer,  at  Shepheard’s  Hotel ; British  Lib ramj, 
opposite  the  Savoy.  — Photographs,  at  Diemer' s;  also  sold  by  Dittrich, 
Sharia  Elti  Bey;  Paul,  Sharia  el-Man.akh  26.-  Embroidery,  Carpets, 
and  various  Oriental  Articles  (mostly  made  in  Europe):  Chellaram, 
Hot.  Continental;  Madjar,  at  Shepheard's;  Spiartali.  opposite  the  Savoy ; 
J.  Cohen,  Valliram  Bros.,  and  other  dealers  in  the  Khan  el-Khalili  (p.  416). 
— Arabian  Woodwork.  Parvis,  next  to  Shepheard’s  (large  warehouse 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Muski,  p.  446;  to  the  left  in  the  court);  Jfaloun, 
Sikket  el-Oedideh  (PI.  0,3);  Furino,  Sharia  Suleiman  BAsha.  — AsTiquiTiES 
(genuine)  at  the  Egyptian  Museum  (p.  455). 

Physicians  (addresses  obtainable  at  the  hotels,  at  Dienier’s.  or  at  the 
chemists’).  Dr.  Keatinge  (head  of  the  Kasr  el-Aini  school  ol^  medicine). 
Dr.  Murison  (of  Victoria  HospitaP.  Dr.  Milton,  Dr.  Phillips,  l)r.  'Tribe, 
Dr.  Madden,  and  Dr.  Richards,  all  English;  Dr.  Keichlinc,  American. 

Chemists.  Pharmacie  Anglo- Amiricaine,  Place  de  POpera;  Pharm. 
Coscarclli,  Sharia  Abdin  17;  Pharm.  Nardi,  in  the  Muski;  Anglo-German 
Dis2>ensa7-y,  ShSria  el-Bawaki  11;  Savoy  Phaimacy  (Norton  & Co.),  Sharia 
Kasr  en-Nil  34;  Stejihenson  & Co.,  Sharia  el  Manakh  15. 

Theatres.  Khedivial  Op>era  (PI.  C,  3;  p.  1 16;  French  or  Italian),  boxes 
dear;  evening  dress  compulsory;  oflice  open  8-12  and  2-5. — 'Theatre  Abbas 
(PI.  B,  2),  Sharia  Kantaret  ed-Dikkch,  Ital.  operas  and  P’r.  operettas. - 
Theatre  Printania  (PI.  B,  3),  Sharia  Elft  Bey. — E.r-Verdi.  Sharia  Bab 
el-Bahari  5,  Arabian  and  Creek. — Noureautes,  Sharia  Niibar  Basha  9;  Jar- 
din  de  Paris,  Sharia  Iimid  ed-Din;  at  both  varieties.  — Summer  Theatre, 
mostly  Italian  pieces,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden  (p.  415).  — Evening  Con- 
r-EKTS  by  English  military  hands  on  Tues.  and  Thiirs.  in  the  Ezbekiveh 
Carden  (p.  145). 

Churches.  Church  of  England  Services  at  All  Saints  Church  (PI. 
B,  8),  ShAria  BftlAk  (services  at  8 and  10.80  a.m.  and  6 p.m.),  and  at  St. 
Mary's  (PI.  A,  5).  Sharia  Kasr  el-Aini.  — tV(«rc;i  of  Scotland  {St.  A7)dreir's; 
PI.  .\,  8),  Sharia  BiilAk,  to  the  S.  of  the  Bridge  of  Abti’l  Eileh.  — American 
Mission  (PI.  B,  (1,  s),  opposite  Shepheard’s. ^ — Rom.  Cath.  {L’Assoniption ; 
PI.  D,  3),  Sharia  el-Banadkiah  2,  in  the  Muski;  St.  Jose2>h’s,  in  the  Isniai- 
liyeh  quarter  (PI.  A,  B,  i).  ~ Orthodo.r  Greek  {St.  Nicholas;  PI.  D,  2.  8), 
in  the  HainzAwi  (p.  447).  — C'opCc  Cath.  (PI.  D,  3)  and  Co2dic  Orthodo.r 
(Pi.  (/,  2).  Ae/r  ^!/iia</o(/24e.  {V],  B,  B),  Sharia  el-Maglirahi,  and  others. 

Collections  (closed  on  P’rid.  and  Mohammedan  festivals):  Arab 
Museuni  (p.  450),  9 to  4.30  (May-Oct.  8-1).  adm.  5 (in  suininer  1)  ])ias. — 
Egyptian  Museum  (p.  .1.55),  9 to  4.30  (May-Sept.  8.80  to  1),  adm.  5 (in 
summer  1)  pias.  Khedivial  Library  (ji.  151),  exhibition-room  9-4,  free. 

' a'l"'ittcd  to  most  of  the  Mosques  (p.  xxv)  and  to  the 

Mameluke.  Joinbs  (p.  458)  daily  excejit  Frid.  and  at  the  hour  of  iioondav 
prayer,  t icket  (2  pias.)  at  the  entrance.  Fee  of  pias.  to  the  attendant 
who  supplies  slippers. 
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TiiitKK.  D.vys  (whiMi  time  is  limited).  1st.  ForeiioDii.  .M/ieki  (i>.  lit!), 
yiarket  (.Quarter  (p.  l lli),  *Gdmia  el-Azhar  (p.  117),  Murixt/tn  Kdlni'ni 
(p.  1-18),  *(idiiiia  el-Miiaii/cid  (p.  ISO),  Bob  Ziiiceileh  (p.  leO);  afternoon. 
Mameluke  Tombg  (p.  -loB)  or  (iezirelt  (p.  ISV)  or  llcliojio/is  Otmis  (p.  159). 
— 2nd.  Forenoon,  Arab  Museum  (p.  .1.50;  closed  Frid.),  Medreseh  Kail  Bey 
(]).  151),  *Udmia  Ibn  Tulun  (p.  151);  afternoon,  *lidmiu  HuUdn  Hasan 
(p.  152),  Citadel  (p.  453).  — 3rd.  Forenoon,  *Byyptian  Museum,  (p.  4.50;  closed 
Frid.);  afternoon,  *Pyramids  of  (Hzeh  (p.  461).  — Intercourse  with  natives, 
see  p.  XXV.-  Guides,  touts,  and  beggars  .should  be  summarily  shaken  off. 

Cairo,  Aralrif.  El-Kfthira  or  JSfasr  el-Kdhira,  or  simply  Masr 
or  Misr  (after  the  old  Semitic  name  of  Egypt),  lies  in  30° 4'  N. 
lat.  and  31°  17'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Xile,  about 
12'/.2  .M.  to  the  S.  of  the  ‘cow’s  belly’,  where  the  river  divides  into 
the  liosetta  and  Daniietta  arms  (p.  418).  — On  the  E.  side  of  the 
city,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  11  sq.  M.,  rise  the  reddish 
rocky  slopes  of  the  ^fokatlam  Hills  (p.  4.^4;  about  050  ft.),  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Arabian  desert. 

Cairo,  the  largest  city  in  .Africa  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Arabian 
world,  is  the  residence  of  the  Khedive  and  of  all  the  chief  authori- 
ties. The  population  is  estimated  at  030,000,  including  50,000 
Kuropeans,  chiefly  Creeks  and  Italians.  The  great  m.ijority  of  tlie 
citizens  are  Egypto-.Vrabian,  Fellah  (peasant)  settlers,  Christian 
Coj)ts  (alstt  nearly  pure  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egypt ian.s), 
Nubians,  'I'lirks,  Armenians,  and  (about  0000)  .lews;  then  negroes 
of  many  different  tribes,  Merbers  and  Arabs  from  the  X.  .African 
seaboard.  Bedouins  (nomadic  .Arabs),  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians. 
The  street  scenes  in  the  older  quarters  are  very  curious  and  pic- 
turesque. 

History.  In  hoar  antiquity  a suburb  of  Heliopoli.s  (p.  459)  lay  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  great  Pyramids,  and  was  called’  by  the 
Egyptians  Khe.rP-ohe.  or  place  of  combat,  because  the  gods  Horns  anti 
Seth,  the  tutelary  deities  of  Upper  anil  Lower  Egypt  respectively,  are 
said  to  have  fought  there.  The  Greeks  called  it  Babylon,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  islanil  of  Huda,  i'erhapi-n-On,  the 
‘Nile  city  of  On’  (Heliopolis).  The  Homan  citadel  of  Babylon  was  gar- 
risoned under  Augustus  by  one  of  the  three  legions  stationed  in  Egypt. 
In  641  A.l).  the  town  was  comiiiered  by  Amr  ibn  el-Asi  (p.  43.3),  who 
founded  the  new  capital  of  the  country  in  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the 
fortress,  a city  which,  unlike  Alexaniiria,  was  to  be  free  from  the  hated 
Christian  element.  On  the  site  of  his  fostdt  nr  tent  he  built  a mostpie, 
and  the  new  city  then  took  the  name  or  Fostaf.  Between  Fosb'it  and  the 
citadel  and  adjoining  the  older  suburb  of  El- Askar  (of  81.5)  the  new 
quarter  of  El-Kntdi  was  begun  by  Ahmed  ibn  Tulun  (868-83),  founder  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  the  'I’nlunides,  but  it  was  burned  down  in  9t)5. 
The  (jairo  of  to-day  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  Gohar,  the  general  of  the 
Fatimites  (p.  323).  who  conqiiereil  Egypt  in  969  and  foundeil  a new  town 
to  the  N.E.  of  El-Katai  and  maile  it  the  resilience  of  the  caliph  and  head- 
quarters of  his  army.  _At  the  hour  when  its  foundations  were  laid  the 
planet  Mars  (Arabic  Kahir,  ‘the  victorious’)  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
meridian  of  the  new  city,  whence  it  received  its  new  name  of  Masr  el- 
Kdhira  or  El-Kdhira,  while  Fostat  was  afterwards  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Masr  el-Kadimeh  or  el-Afika  (Old  Cairo).  In  973  Ab'ti  Teminn 
el-Muizz  transferred  his  residence  from  Mehdia  (p.  369)  to  Cairo.  Two 
centuries  later  the  famous  Saladin  comes  prominently  on  the  scene.  This 
was  the  Kurd  general  of  mercenaries,  Seddheddin  Ydsuf  ibn  Aiyftb,  who, 
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ou  the  death  of  the  last  Fatimite  in  1171,  usurped  the  supreme  power. 
He  built  a new  citadel  on  the  slope  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  and  enclosed  the 
whole  city  with  a wall  29,000  ells  long  (p.  453),  and  Cairo  soon  became 
the  most  populous  place  in  N.  Africa  next  to  Fez.  Under  the  dynasty 
of  the  A!;/«<6'/(ies(ll71-l250)  and  i\\e. Mamet uke Dynasties 1250-1382, 
and  Circassian  or  Borgite,  1382-1517),  the  sultan.s  chosen  from  the  white 
l)ody-guard,  Cairo  witnessed  almost  continuous  scenes  of  revolution,  rapine, 
and  bloodshed.  In  1302  it  suffered  severely  also  from  an  earthquake,  and 
terribly  in  1295  and  1492  from  the  plague.  And  yet,  in  spite  or  all  these 
disasters,  the  city  grew  and  prospered  wonderfully. 

After  his  victory  at  Heliopolis  in  1517  the  Osman  sultan  Selim.  J. 
(p.  542)  marched  into  Cairo;  2'iiman  Bey.  the  last  Mameluke  sultan,  was 
captured  and  executed;  and  Selim  caused  the  tinest  marble  columns  in 
the  citadel  to  be  removed  to  Constantinople.  Cairo  now  became  the  seat 
of  a bey  (‘prince’),  who  was  placed  over  the  twenty -four  Mameluke  chiefs 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  Egypt  and  was  controlled  by  a Turkish 
pasha.  Thenceforth  the  city  was  a mere  provincial  capital. 

It  was  not  till  1798  that  Cairo  again  became  prominent  in  history. 
After  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  Bonaparte  had  his  headquarters  for 
several  months  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  caliphs.  From  Cairo  in  1799 
he  started  on  hi«  Syrian  expedition;  and  when  he  returned  to  France 
Klcber  remained  behind  as  c.ommander-iu-chief  of  the  French  troops.  Klebcr 
was  assassinated  in  Cairo  in  1800,  and  the  following  year  the  French 
garrison,  hard  pressed  by  the  grand-vizier  and  the  British  troops,  had  to 
capitulate. 

Under  Mohaiiimcit  Ati  ^1805-18),  the  new  Turkish  pasha,  with  whom 
begins  the  modern  chapter  in  the  chequered  history  of  Egypt,  and  who 
did  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  citadel  of  Cairo 
witnessed  another  tragedy  in  1811,  when  by  his  order  the  last  of  the 
Mameluke  beys  were  shot  (comp.  p.  153).  His  successors,  particularly 
Ismail  (1863-79;  Khedive  or  viceroy  from  1867)  and  Teicllk  (Arabic  Taufik-. 
1879-92),  greatly  im|)roved  and  extended  the  city  by  the  construction  of 
new  quarters  (Ismailiyeh  and  Tewfikiyeh,  p.  454),  though  to  the  prejudice 
of  its  mediaeval  architecture;  and  under  tlie  present  Khedive  Abbas  II. 
Ilihni  (b.  1874)  Cairo  has  expanded  as  far  as  the  islands  in  the  Nile.  Since 
the  defeat  of  the  national  party  under  Ardbi  Bey  (p.  433)  in  1882  the 
country  in  general  and  Cairo  in  particular  have  prospered  greatly.  The 
paramount  British  control  of  the  administration  is  more  noticeable  at 
Cairo  than  at  Alexandria  or  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

A convenient  short  history  of  Cairo  is  ‘ The  Story  of  Cairo’,  by  Stanley 
Lnne-Poole,  in  the  ‘Media?val  Towns  Series’  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1906). 
Comp,  also  ‘Cairo  and  its  Environs’,  by  A.  0.  Lamplouyli  and  R.  Francis 
(London,  1909,  illus. ; 20s.)  and  ‘The  City  of  the  Calii>hs’,  by  E.  ,4.  Reynolds- 
Bull  (Boston  and  London,  1897). 

History  of  Art.  The  Arabian  architecture  of  Egypt  is  founded 
partly  on  antique,  on  Byzantine,  and  on  Coptic  models  which  the  con- 
querors of  the  country  found  ready  to  their  hand,  and  partly  on  Persian 
types,  developed  under  the  Sassanides  and  adopted  by  the  Arabs  with 
the  aid  of  native  builders.  The  chief  Arabian  editices  at  Cairo  are  the 
mosques,  the  fountains,  and  the  tombs.  'I'lie  period  of  their  construction 
extends  from  the  time  of  the  Tulunides  (9th  cent.)  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  (1517).  Of  the  earlier  buildings,  known  to  us 
only  from  the  fantastic  descriptions  of  Arabian  authors,  hardly  a trace 
is  left.  'I'he  later  editices,  partly  of  Arabian-Turkish  type  with  Egyptian- 
Arabian  ornamentation,  seldom  show  much  artistic  merit. 

1 he  oldest  mosques  [ydmia,  or  ehief  mosque;  mesyid,  smaller  mosque 
or  chapel),  such  as  the  Amrii  Mosiiuc  (p.  460)  and  that  of  Ibn  Tuliln 
(jK  451),  are  siniplo  in  plan.  A quadrangle  ('salinj,  answering  to  the  atrium 
Byzantine  basilica,  is  Hanked  with  four  Hat-roofed  colonnades 
(fiuanj,  which  on  three  sides  are  single  or  double,  while  on  the  fourth 
side,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  the  ehief  llwan  (sanctuarium)  is  composed 
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of  several  aisles  or  arcades.  The  cruciform  ttiedreneh  (school-mosque), 
of  Persian  origin,  was  first  introduced  by  Saladiii  the  Aiyul)ide.  The 
liwitns  were  now  roofed  with  massive  barrel-vaulting,  and  in  their  four 
corners  were  introtluced  schools  or  lecture-rooms  for  the  four  orthodox 
sects  of  Islam  fllanetites,  Shaliites,  Malekites,  and  Hambalitcs).  'I’o  the 
second  .Mameluke  dynasty  (l.SSS-lblT)  Cairo  owes  its  most  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  Arabian  architecture.  In  the  smaller  mosques  the  lateral 
liwans  were  shortened,  the  court  reduced  in  size,  roofed  in,  and  lighted 
from  above,  and  the  transepts  wore  again  roofed  with  Hat  timber  ceilings. 
In  the  'I'lirkish  period,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali 
(p.  ■l.')4),  the  four  liwAns  were  often  replaced  by  a .single  vaulted  hall. 
])recedpil  by  a forecourt. 

'Pho  minarets,  always  in  three  stories,  are  of  the  Pharos  or  lighthouse 
type  (p.  I.'fl;  ,\rabic  manara,  light). 

Most  of  the  mosques  built  since  the  middle  of  the  11th  cent,  have 
a stebil  attached.  'I’his  is  a public  street-fountain,  roofed  over,  with  a 
chamber  above  it  (kuttdb)  used  as  an  elementary  school. 

The  tombs  of  sultans  and  emirs  are  always  connected  with  the  mosques. 
The  tombs  of  saints  or  sheikhs,  on  the  other  hand,  as  everywhere  in  the 
East,  are  iudejiendent  buildings,  domed  like  the  burial-chapels  in  the 
mosiiues.  The  ordinary  tombs  of  the  Moslems  are  underground  chambers; 
above  the  vault  usually  stands  a sarcophagus  or  cenotaph  (tarkiheh). 
Wealthy  families  enclosed  their  tombs  with  halls  for  funeral  festivals, 
rooms  for  the  mourners,  a dwelling  for  the  cMistodian,  etc.,  collectively 
called  a hOsh. 

Of  tho  old  palaces  and  caravanserais  a few  ruins  only  remain.  The 
latter  (okeUns:  .\rabie  trnkknlck)  served  also  as  warehouses  (khan).  Of 
the  mediieval  dwelling-house  the  so-called  Tlookbinder’s  House  (p.  119)  is 
a good  exami>lc. 

Sculiiture  and  painting  existed  as  independent  arts  under  the  Tiilii- 
nides  and  Fatimites,  being  favoured  by  the  Persians  and  tho  sect  of 
tho  Shiites,  but  in  the  later  Egyptian-Arabian  art  they  survived  only  in 
tho  ornamentation  of  walls.  The  main  features  of  this  surface  decoration 
consisted  in  curiously  interlaced  geometrical  tigures  (entrclacs)  and  con- 
ventional foliage  (arabesques).  Hoth  mosques  anil  private  houses  often 
have  charming  kamariyehs.  or  windows  of  perforated  slabs  of  plaster, 
inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  The  facades  of  the  older  houses  are  adorned 
also  with  picturesque  oriel-windows  and  with  inashrebiychs.  or  balcony- 
gratings  or  lattice-work  of  beech-wood  rO'ls. 


a.  Northern  Quarters. 

Tlic  niaiii  thoroughfare  here  is  tlio  Su.'\RrA  I’i.ot  Hf.v  (PI.  R,  (J,  2; 
tramway  No.  7,  p.  -14^0),  leading  from  the  liaiUray  Slatiom  and 
llie  lAmihi  Bridge  (PI.  B,  1)  to  the  Midan  el-Khaznodar  (PI.  C.  3), 
adjoining  which,  between  the  old  .Arabian  Cairo  and  the  new  town 
(p.  454),  is  the  — 

Ilzbekiyeh  Garden,  the  chief  rallying-point  of  strangers. 
'I'lie  name  is  derived  from  the  Ezbek  mosnuc  which  once  stood  here, 
built  in  1495  in  honour  of  a general  of  the  sultan  Kait  Bey  (p.  45Si. 
The  grounds  (adm.  pias.),  20  acres  in  area,  laid  out  by  Barillet 
in  1870,  contain  many  rare  trees  and  plants.  The  open  spaces  arc 
planted  with  Lippia  nodiflora  instead  of  grass,  which  does  not 
thrive  in  this  dry  climate.  Among  the  attractions  arc  a cafe,  a 
restaurant,  a summer  theatre,  and  evening  concerts  (see  p.  442). 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Ezhokiyeh  Garden  rises  the  Opera  House 
(p.  442),  between  wliicli  and  the  Hotel  Continental  is  the  rnAcio  dk 
n’OpEKA  (^Midan  ot-Teatro;  I’l.  R,  C,  3),  with  the  inonument  of  the 
famous  general  Ibrdhhn  Pasha  (,d.  1848).  From  this  point  the 
Sharia  Abdin  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  spacious  Middn  Ahdin,  where 
the  Khedivial  Palace  (PI.  C,  4,  .5)  rises  on  the  left. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Place  de  POpera,  between  the  Ezbekiyeh  and  the 
Opera  House,  the  Sharia  et-Teatro  leads  to  the  small  Midan  Ezbek, 
in  which  are  the  Tribunaux  MLctes  (PI.  C,  3;  international  law- 
courts).  A parallel  street.  Sharia  Tahir,  in  which  is  the  General 
l^ost  Office  (PI.  C,  3;  p.  441),  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  Atahkt 
ee-Kiiadka,  where  the  principal  tramways  intersect  (p.  440). 

On  the  E.  side  of  this  square  begins  the  *Muski,  or  Mouski 
(PI.  C,  I),  3),  which,  with  its  continuations  the  Sikket  el-Gedideh 
and  Sharia  esh-Sharawani  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  is  1 M.  long,  and  forms 
the  chief  artery  of  the  Oriental  quarters,  intersecting  the  whole  of 
the  old  town.  Externally  these  streets  have  lost  their  medijeval 
character,  the  shops  appearing  quite  European,  but  the  motley 
throng  that  surges  through  them  at  all  hours  is  still  quite  Oriental. 

At  the  end  of  the  Muski,  near  the  Silk  el-Kanfo  (PI.  D,  3),  we 
enter  the  old  Fatimite  City  {Masr  el-KdJura,  p.  443),  to  whoso 
second  wall,  dating  from  H>74,  belonged  the  still  existing  \.  gate- 
ways Bdh  el-Fntfdi  and  Bdh  en-Xasr  (PI.  E,  2;  j).  449),  and  the 
S.  gateway  Zuweileh  (PI.  E,  4;  p.  450).  The  old  town  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  old  town-conduit  FA-Khaliy,  now  Sharia 
Khalig  el-Masri  (tramways  Nos.  2 & 9,  p.  440). 

The  Gditiia  el-Ashraf  (PI.  E,  3),  a small  mosque  built  by  Sul- 
tan Bars  Rey  (1422-38),  at  the  ])oint  where  the  Sikket  el-Gedideh 
is  crossed  by  the  old  and  important  line  of  streets  (1  M.  long)  be- 
tween Bab  el-Fntiih  and  Rab  Zuweileh,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
Market  Quarter,  which,  though  usually  overcrowded,  especially 
in  the  early  morning,  should  by  all  means  be  visited. 

Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Sharia  el-Khordagiyeh  (PI.  E,  3; 
p.  448),  which  leads  from  the  mosque  to  the  N.,  is  the  Silk  es-Sdigh 
(pi.  siyfigh),  the  bazaar  of  the  goldsmiths  and  vsilversmiths,  who 
keep  their  wares  under  glass  in  their  cram{)ed  little  sho]ts,  selling 
them  by  weight  (but  often  spurious'). 

On  the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  same  street  is  the  Khan  el- 
Khalili  (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in  1400  on  the  site  of  the  Fatimite 
tombs,  and  once  the  centre  of  business.  Vendors  of  silks  and  ear- 
IHits,  ol  trinkets  and  other  wares  arc  still  located  here.  Buyers 
who  are  judges  of  carpets  will  select  those  of  Bagdad  or  Rnissa, 
but  exorbitant  prices  are  generally  asked.  The  silk-stutfs  of  Lyons 
and  Orclcld  ofteii  do  duty  for  those  of  Damascus.  The  main  street 
ol  the  khan,  Sikket  el-Radistan,  contains  two  pretty  .'Arabian  gates. 

To  the  S.  of  the  mosque  of  El-Ashraf  runs  the  Sharia  el-Ashra- 
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fiych  (PI.  E,  3),  whence  the  Sharia  el-Hamzawi  es-Scghir  diverges 
to  the  right.  This  street,  continued  by  the  Sharia  el-Hamzawi  el- 
Kebir  (PI.  D,  3),  forms  the  Sfik  el-Hamzdici,  the  market  of  the 
(diristian  traders  (Syrians  and  Copts).  Here,  immediately  to  the 
left,  is  the  Sharia  et-Tarbiyeh  (PI.  E,  3),  with  the  Suh  el-Aftdrin, 
or  s])ice-market  (comp.  p.  335). 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Hamzawi  is  the  Sharia  es-Sami- 
dikiyeh  (PI.  E,  3),  also  called  tSiik  for  tlic  ])ro<lnee  of  the 

Sudan  (india-rubber,  dflm-palm  nuts,  etc.).  — The  last  side-street 
on  the  left,  the  ShAria  el-Halwagi  (PI.  E,  3;  the  direct  way  to  the 
university  from  Sharia  esh-Sharawani,  p.  ddb),  is  the  seat  of  the 
Tiitiikitpller.'t  (over  20  shops). 

Tn  the  Sharia  el-Azhar,  behind  the  small  ^Tostjue  of  Moham- 
7»al  Be)/  Ahil  Dahah  ('1770).  is  the  chief  entrance  of  the  — 

*G5.mia  el-Azhar  (J’l.  E,  3,  4;  adm..  see  p.  442;  plioto- 
graphing  ])rohibited),  ‘the  flourishing’,  the  linest  building  of  the 
Fatimite  period.  It  was  eompleted  by  Collar  (p.  443)  in  973,  and 
converted  into  a university  by  caliph  El-Aziz  in  5)8S,  but  after  the 
earthquake  of  1302  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Emir  Salar. 
The  venerable  edifice,  whose  rectangular  plan  is  still  distinctly 
traceable,  was  again  materially  altered  by  the  wealthy  .\bd  er- 
Kahman  Kikhya  in  1759.  The  university  is  still  considered  the 
most  important  in  the  territories  of  Islam.  In  1909  there  wi're 
10,000  students  (iDiif/divIriH)  and  319  teachers  (xheikhn).  The 
rector  is  called  the  Sheikh  el-Azhar. 

Adjoining  the  N.W.  faijiide.  erected  by  AhhAs  II.  (p.  411)  in  the  neo- 
Araliian  style,  is  the  nah  el-Miiseiyinin  (‘barber’s  gate’),  built  in  the 
time  of  Abd  or-Kahmin.  now  the  chief  entrance,  whore  a truido  is  assigned 
to  the  visitor.  Adjacent  to  the  gateway,  on  the  right,  is  tlie 
Tdihamiyeh,  restored  by  Abd  er-Hahnnln.  containing  a superb  inihrab  or 
|irayer-reeess  of  l.SOil,  richly  adorned  with  mosaics.  On  the  left  is  the 
yCfhciyet  cl-Ilitij/hiUriyeh,  also  of  the  1 Ith  cent.,  now  the  library. 

The  handsome  inner  portal,  built  along  with  the,  contiguous  minaret 
by  Kait  Boy  (p.  •l.’iH).  leaiis  into  the  soht)  (p.  Ill',  or  chief  luiadrangle, 
flanked  with  live  minarets,  and  always  enlivened  by  knots  of  students, 
mostly  grouped  in  their  various  nationalities.  The  colonnades,  restored  in 
the  time  of  'rewtik  (p.  Ill),  have  the  Persian  keel-arches,  in  special  favour 
with  the  Shiites,  the  walls  above  which  are  tastefully  decorated  with 
medallions  and  niches  and  crowned  with  pinnacles.  The  lateral  liw.ans 
on  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  allotted  to  students  of 
ilitTerent  countries  and  provinces  as  sleeping-apartments  and  studies  (riwak). 
The  court  of  ablutions  (p.  ti3),  behind  the  K.E.  liwan.  dates  from  the 
time  of  Kal’t  Bc\'. 

The  Chief  lAu-fiv,  or  sanctuary,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
with  its  110  antique  and  Byzantine  marble  columns,  forms  the  great  lec- 
ture-room. No  lectures  are,  given  on  Thursdays  or  during  the  fasting- 
month  of  Bamadan.  The  low  front  half  of  this  great  hall,  with  its  four 
much  restored  rows  of  arcades,  belongs  to  the  original  building.  The 
dome  of  the  vestibule,  the  broad  transept  borne  by  two  rows  of  columns, 
and  the  dome  of  the  old  mihrab,  all  point  to  the  Sidi  Okba  mosque,  of 
Kairwan  (p.  374)  as  their  prototype.  The  raised  inner  half  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. with  its  two  i)rayer-niches,  was  addcil  by  ,Vbd  cr-Rahmiln. 
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The  dilapidated  Okella  of  Kdit  Bey  (1496),  behind  the  S.  angle 
of  the  university,  with  its  sebil  (p.  445),  has  a charming  facade. 

We  next  visit  the  N.  half  of  the  old  city  of  the  Fatimites.  In 
the  Shakia  EL-OoHEKGiYEH  (PL  E,  3),  in  line  with  Sharia  el-Khor- 
dagiyeh  (p.  446),  we  are  struck  with  the  facades  (on  the  left)  of  the 
Muristan  Kalaun,  the  Medreseh  Mohammed  eu-Nasir,  and  the  Barkh- 
kiyeh,  on  the  site  of  the  Fatimite  palaces. 

The  Muristan  Kalatin  (PI.  E,  3),  a great  hospital  begun  by 
the  Mameluke  sultan  El-Manshr  Kalaun  (1279-90)  in  1285,  shows 
the  influence  of  the  European  architectural  style  which  the  Crusa- 
ders had  introduced  into  Syria.  The  massive  portal,  flanked  with 
a minaret  192  ft.  high,  leads  into  a long  corridor.  On  the  left  is  a 
small  Most/ue,  partly  restored.  On  the  right  is  the  *Tomb  of  Ka- 
Idiln,  completed  in  1293  by  his  son  Mohammed  en-Nasir  (1293- 
1340),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Arabian  buildings  in  Cairo.  The 
square  hall  has  a rich  timber  ceiling;  the  mosaics  of  the  walls  and 
central  pillars  are  composed  of  marble  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
superb  prayer-niche  is  enriched  with  porpliyry  columns  and  dwarf 
arcades.  The  wards  for  the  sick  and  lecture-rooms,  grouped  round 
the  largo  quadrangle,  now  partly  used  as  store-rooms  and  workshops, 
are  sadly  disfigured. 

The  adjoining  * Medreseh  Mohammed  en-Ndsir  (PI.  E,  3),  dating 
from  1303,  also  is  in  a ruinous  condition.  It  is  entered  by  a Gothic 
church-portal  brought  from  Acre  in  Syria.  The  fine  minaret,  the 
sanctuary  (on  flic  left),  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder  (on  the  right) 
show  remains  of  tasteful  stucco  decoration  recalling  the  Alhambra 
(p.  7i»). 

The  Barkidciyeh  (PI.  E,  3),  the  medreseh  of  the  Mameluke  sultan 
Barknk  (1382-9!>),  with  its  octagonal  minaret,  has  suffered  from  the 
gaudy  modern  ])ainting  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  mausoleum,  in 
whicli  reposes  a daugher  of  Barkfik.  The  dikkeh  for  the  prayer- 
reciter  (p.  180)  is  modern. 

Farther  to  the  N.  in  the  same  line  of  streets  is  the  lively  Suauia 
EN-NAiiiiA.siN,  in  wliich  is  the  market  of  the  coppersmiths.  On  the 
right  is  the  fagade  of  the  Ddr  Beshtdk  Palace  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  by 
Emir  Beshtak  in  1330,  but  now  entirely  altered.  At  the  next  bifur- 
cation we  come  to  the  * Sebil  Ahd  er-Rahmdn  (p.  447),  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  thekind.  Lli)stairs  the  hall  of  an  elementary  school 
allords  from  its  windows  a capital  view  of  the  busy  Nahhasin  Street. 

Farther  on  tlie  main  street  is  called  Shauia  el-Makuusii  ee- 
Bakkani.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  Gdmia  el-Ahmar  (PI.  E, 
2;  ‘rod  mosque’),  built  in  1125  by  tlie  grand  vizier  of  the  Fatimite 
Amr  ben  Mustali.  'Ihe  fine  fagade,  recently  brought  to  light  in 
part,  with  its  high  pointed  niches  in  square  framework  alternating 
with  smaller  niches  in  two  stories,  shows  tlie  oldest  stalactite  vault- 
ing in  Gairo,  and  is  therefore  historically  interesting. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  same  thoroughfare,  here  called  Sh&ria  Bab 
el-Futflh,  we  come  to  the  entr.ince,  on  the  right,  of  the  ruinous 
Gdmia  el-Ildkim  (PI.  E,  2),  begun,  outside  the  oldest  town-wall, 
by  El-Aziz  (p.  447)  in  990,  on  the  model  of  the  mosque  of  Tbn  Tulfin 
(]).  451),  and  completed  by  his  son  El-Hakim  in  1012.  The  two 
minarets,  with  their  heavy  square  setting,  rise  from  the  middle  of 
the  second  town-wall  (p.  440),  which  is  here  well  jmeserved.  Their 
superstructures,  crowned  with  domes  and  resembling  an  Arabian 
censer  (muhkhdra),  belong  to  the  ])eriod  when  the  mosque  was  re- 
stored after  the  earthquake  of  1302. 

The  two  ancient  gate-towers,  the  Bdh  el-Futuh  (PI.  E,  2;  ‘gate 
of  the  conquests’)  at  the  end  of  the  street  and  the  neighbouring  Bob 
en  iVa.sr  (‘ gate  of  victory’;  reached  by  the  Sharia  el-Kassasineh), 
which  was  pierced  with  loopholes  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  recall 
the  late- Roman  and  Byzantine  gateway  castles.  The  town-wall 
(adm.  2 pias.)  affords  an  interesting  survey  of  the  whole  group  of 
buildings. 

We  now  return  to  the  Gamia  el-Ashraf  (p.  440)  to  complete  our 
visit  to  the  S.  part  of  the  old  town  of  the  Fafirnites.  .\t  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  Smauia  Kn-GuCiKiYEH  (PI.  E,  4),  tlie  continuation  of  the 
Sharia  el-Aslirafiyeh  (p.  446),  rises  the  double  monument  of  the 
Mameluke  sultan  Kansfdi  el-Ghftri  (1501-10),  with  its  line  fai-ades: 
on  the  right  is  the  ^fedre.seh  el-GInlri  (PI.  K,  3,  4),  whose  minaret. 
213  ft.  high,  is  incongruously  crowned  with  live  modern  dwarfed 
domes;  on  the  left  is  the  ^famoleum,  with  its  charming  sebil.  The 
sultan,  who  fell  in  Syria,  was  not,  however,  l)nried  liere.  — A few 
paces  to  the  E.,  in  the  Sharia  et-Tableta  which  leads  to  the  Azhar 
mosque  (p.  447),  is  the  Okella  of  Fl-Gliiiri  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  now 
entirely  disligured. 

In  line  with  theSharia  el-Ghuriyeh,  farther  to  theS.,  is  theSii.\KiA 
Ei,-AKKAi)iN  (PI.  E,  4).  A little  to  tlie  E.  of  it,  in  the  side-street 
Hosh  Kadam  (Ko.  12),  is  the  so-called  *Bookbind.er’s  House 
{Beit  Gamdl  ed-Din;  PI.  E,  4),  built  in  1037  by  the  president  of 
the  merchants’  guild,  an  admirable  example  of  an  Arabian  dwell- 
ing-house (fee  2 jiias.). 

A crooked  pa.ssafje  ('rfi'rA'e'A)  leads  into  the  court  of  the  Salanilik.  the 
aj)artmeiit.s  of  tne  owner,  with  two  well-preserved  facades.  In  the  S.W. 
angle  are  .stairs  ascending  to  the  Makad  or  rccentioii-rooni,  an  open  colonnade 
with  two  arches.  Adjoining  it  is  an  oriol-window  closed  with  inaslirehiyohs 
(p.  •14.')),  from  whicli  tlie  women  could  overlook  the  court.  Farther  on  we 
come  to  the  handsome  Kila,  the  haiuiueting-room  of  the  harem,  adorned 
with  superh  mosaics.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a lower  chamber  (durkda) 
roofed  with  a wooden  dome.  The  flat  timher  ceilings  of  the  two  liw.iiis, 
or  lateral  rooms,  are  very  tine. 

Still  farther  to  the  S.,  in  the  same  line,  runs  the  Si  KKAiiivEn 
(PI.  E,  4),  the  market  for  sugar,  dried  fruit  (nukl),  lisli,  candies, 
etc.  — On  the  right  rises  the  — 
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*GS,mia  el-Muaiyad  (PI.  IJ,  E,  4),  begun  by  the  Mameluke 
sultan  Sheikh  el-Mahmucli  Muaiyad  (141 2-21),  and  completed  a year 
after  his  death.  In  plan  it  resembles  the  convent-mosque  of  Rarkuk 
(p.  458).  The  sumptuous  portal,  with  its  striped  marble  enricbment 
and  stalactite  or  honeycomb  half-domes,  is  well  ])reserved.  The 
*Rronze  Gate,  the  linest  in  Cairo,  was  brought  from  the  mosque  of 
Hasan  (p.  452).  The  main  court  and  the  lateral  liwans,  with  their 
heavy  modern  outer  walls,  now  form  shady  grounds.  The  sanctuary, 
restored  in  1880,  is  a splendid  hall  of  three  arcades  with  lofty  stilted 
arches.  The  decoration  of  the  back-wall  and  the  coloured  wooden 
ceiling  are  charming.  To  the  left  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  mausoleum 
of  the  sultan,  and  to  the  right  that  of  his  family.  The  two  minarets, 
1(57  ft.  high,  rise  from  the  platform  of  the  Bab  Zuajeileh  (PI.  E,  4; 
]).  446),  or  Bdh  el-JMifweUi,  the  S.  gate  of  the  Fatimite  city. 

From  the  Bab  Zinveileh  the  Sliaria  Taht  cr-Kebaa  leads  to  tlie  W.  to 
tile  Place  Bab  el-Kbalk  i^Pl.  I), -1 ; see  below);  to  the  8.  run  the  Kasabet 
Kudowaii,  a Sboemal'crs'  Marlrf,  where  the  favourite  red  slippers  (p.  97) 
are  sold,  and  the  Sharia  el-Khiyainiyeh,  the  bazaar  for  gaily  coloured 
Tent-Covers,  leading  to  the  Sharia  Mohainined  .\li  (see  below). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Bab  Zuweileh  runs  a line  of  streets,  bending  round  to 
tbe  S.,  to  the  Citadel  (p.  453).  Xearly  ojiposite  the  gate,  at  the  corner 
of  Kasabet  Hadowan  and  Herb  el-Ahinar,  is  the  sjnall  Mosque  of  Salih 
Teldi/rh  (PI.  E,  I),  dating  from  the  reign  of  El-Adid.  the  last  of  the 
Fatimites  (1100).  The  sanctuary  contains  some  beautiful  stucco  ornament- 
ation in  the  Syrian-.Arabian  style.  — In  the  Derb  el-Ahmar,  farther  on. 
to  the  left,  rises  the  small  *Mosque  of  Emir  Kijm^ls  (PI.  E,  4),  built 
in  1 181  by  a master-of-tbe-horse  of  KaYt  Bey  (p.  458).  The  interior  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 

Farther  on  this  line  of  streets  is  ealled  ShUria  ct-Tabbaneh.  On  the 
right  rises  the  *Mosqire  el-Merdani  (PI.  E,  .5),  one  of  the  largest  in 
(biiro.  It  was  built  by  the  cup-bearer  of  sultan  Mohammed  cn-Xasir  (p.  448) 
in  1338-40  and  after  having  almost  fallen  to  ruin  was  recently  restored. 
The.  sanctuary  is  still  separated  from  the  court  by  its  old  vialsiira.  or 
wooden  screen.  The  prayer-recess  and  its  sides  are  lavishly  enriched 
with  costly  mosaics.  The  (lome  in  front  of  the  prayer-niche,  partly  restored 
with  cement,  rests  on  ancient  Egyptian  granite  columns. 


b.  The  South-Eastern  (^.uarters. 

Starting  from  the  Place  Atabct  el-Kliadra  (]).  446')  the  featureless 
.>  Sii.ti!i.\  Moii.tMMEi)  Ai.i  (PI.  G-E,  3-6),  1860  yds.  long,  leads  to  tlie 
Citadel  (tramway  No.  6,  p.  44t)).  After  8 min.  it  crosses  the  former 
towii-condnit  EI-Khallg  (j).  446).  On  the  left  is  the  P],.\(m  Pah 
ki.-Kiiai,k,  with  tin*  Gouvernoroi  (govcrnim'nt-house ; PI.  D,  -t; 
containing  tin*  Police  Office,  )).  442).  and  tlie  superb  new  build- 
ings of  tlie  Arab  ^luseum  and  flic  Klwdivial  Librarii  (1902). 

Tlie  *Arab  Museum,  founded  by  Fratiz  I'osha,  a learned 
(lermaii  architect,  on  the  groiindtloor  of  the  building,  contains  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art,  mostly  from  old 
mosques  and  houses  in  Cairo.  Adm..'see  p.  442;  entrance  on  the  E. 
side.  Director,  M.  llerz  llev. 

In  the  \ e.stibiile  is  shown  ii  chrouclogiciil  list  of  the  .Moluinimo<lan 
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dynasties  of  Egypt.  — Koom  I.  I’oinb.stone.s.  — Room  II.  Soiilptures  in 
stone.  — Room  III.  Stone  sculptures,  casts,  mosaics. 

Rooms  IV-VIII.  Wood-carving,  including  pulpits  (miml)ar),  reading- 
desks  for  the  Koran  and  tables  (kursi),  movable  prayer-niches  and  Koran- 
bo.xes  from  mosiiues,  mashrebiyehs  (p.  415). 

Rooms  IX  & X.  Metal -work.  Fine  bronze  doors  from  the  mosque 
of  Salih  Telayeh  (p.  150)  and  elsewhere;  a Koran-case  with  brass  cover 
and  silver  enrichment,  candle-sticks,  lustres  in  metal,  bronze  candelabra 
(taninir).  Rooms  XI  & XII.  Fayence.  including  tiles  of  European  make, 
a favourite  wall-decoration  in  Arabian  houses  of  the.  IS-lOth  centuries. 

Room  XIII.  Wall-incrustations  in  stucco;  Arabian  room  from  Rosetta. 
- Room  XIV.  .Sj)ocimen.s  of  te.xtiles;  two  Koran-cases  covered  with  leather 
from  the  Hasan  mosque  (p.  152).  Rooms  XV  & XVI.  Enamelled  *Mosque 
Laiujis,  the  richest  collection  of  the  kind,  mostly  from  the  Ilasan  mosque. 

The  lirst  floor  of  the  building  contains  the  Khedivial  Library 
{Kiiinbkhtlaeh,  entered  from  the  Sharia  Mohammed  Ali),  fonnded  in 
1S7()  and  arranged  by  German  savants.  It  consists  of  (>8,000  vols. 
(about  32,000  being  Oriental),  including  2700  Korans.  The  illum- 
inated Persian  M.s’S.  are  extremely  valual)le.  The  Exhibition  Koom 
(adm.,  see  ]>.  442)  contains  also  a fine  collection  of  the  coins  of  the 
•Moslem  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Wc  now  follow,  to  the  S.W.,  the  long  Sn.xni.v  Khai.R;  ki,-M.\sri 
(I’l.  J),  C,  4-(>;  tramways  Nos.  2 & !),  p.  440i  to  a small  square  with 
the  Udmid  eu-Seiijitleh  Zri)uO>  (J’l.  (',  (>,  7),  and  then  turn  to  the 
S.E.  into  the  SiiAiu.v  KL-M.\it.\siN-  (I’l.  7),  near  the  end  of  which 

the  Deri)  Tanaifa  leads  to  the  right  to  the  — 

*Medreseh  Kait  Bey  (I’l.  O',  7),  in  the  Kniat  e.l-Kdbsh 
quarter  of  the  city.  Iluilt  in  147.'),  shortly  after  the  sultan's  burial- 
mosque  i^p.  4.58),  and  recently  restored  by  llerz  Bey,  it  offers  a good 
example  of  the  arehiteefure  of  the  second  Mameluke  dynasty  (see 
p.  44.5).  The  minaret  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  in  Cairo.  In  the 
richly  decorated  interior  we  specially  note  the  line  ornaments  on 
the  arches  of  the  court-fa(,'ades,  the  stalactites  of  the  wimlow-niches, 
the  mosaic  pavement,  and  the  pulpit.  The  dome  is  modern. 

The  Sharia  er-Rahaba  and  the  winding  Sharia  Kalat  el-Kabsh 
lead  to  the  E.  in  a few  minutes  to  the  picturesque  Sharia  ez-Ziyadeh 
(I'l.  D,  7),  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  — 

*Gamia  Ibn  Tiildn  (IM.  I),  7),  the  oldest  in  Cairo  next  to 
the  .Amru  mosque  (p.  4f)t>).  It  stands  near  the  N.  border  of  what 
was  once  the  Katai  quarter,  on  the  rocky  (Jebel  Ye.Hhbur  (33  ft.). 
It  was  erected  by  .Vhmeil  ibn  Tulun  (p.  443)  on  Mesopotamian 
models  in  87(5-9,  immediately  after  the  last  extension  of  the 
K.-iirwan  mos(|ue  (|).  374).  ;ind  was  the  largest  of  that  jx'rioil  in  all 
the  lands  of  Islam.  The  total  area  of  its  precincts  is  30,720  s([.  yds., 
while  the  mosqui'  itself,  without  the  courts,  forms  a hugt' srpiare  of 
1.50  by  132  yds.  Tin*  external  facades,  which  are  almost  un- 
decorated, are  relievetl  by  pointed  windows  and  niches  and  with 
shell-shaped  half-domes  and  are  crowned  with  pinnacles.  We  tirst 
pass  Ihi-ough  the  E.  forecourt  to  the  sanctuary. 
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The  chief  quadrangle,  about  99  yds.  square,  is  enclosed  by 
double  arcades  on  three  sides,  while  the  sanctuary  has  four  arcades 
(originally  five,  the  fifth  having  collapsed  in  1875).  The  facades  of 
the  court  are  relieved  by  pointed  windows  and  rosettes  in  the  spand- 
rels above  the  brick  pillars;  still  higher  runs  a frieze  of  rosettes, 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  pinnacles.  In  the  interior  the  orna- 
mentation framing  the  arcades  and  the  foliage  frieze  on  the  wall- 
spaces  are  carved  in  stucco,  exhibiting  as  yet  none  of  the  intricate 
forms  of  the  Byza)itine-Arabian  style.  The  old  prayer-recess  with 
its  fine  Byzantine  capitals  and  fragments  of  Byzantine  glass-mosaics 
is  noteworthy.  The  dikkeh  (p.  448)  also  dates  from  the  earliest 
period.  Above  the  dikkeh  are  remains  of  the  original  timber  ceiling. 

A prayer-recess  in  the  fourth  series  of  arcades  dates  from  1094. 
The  pulpit,  now  bereft  of  its  sumptuous  incrustation,  the  wooden 
dome  in  front  of  the  mihrab,  the  plaster  windows  in  the  niihrab 
wall,  and  also  the  dome  in  the  court  are  all  additions  by  the  Mame- 
luke sultan  Melek  el-Mansur  Lagtn  (1296-1308). 

The  peculiar  minaret  in  the  great  quadrangle,  of  which  the  square 
basement  only  was  originally  built  of  stone,  offers  a splendid  *View  of 
the  vast  city.  AVe  look  down  the  Nile,  to  the  K.,  to  the  Delta,  and  to 
the  W.  and  S.AV.  we  see  the  Pyramids. 

'Phe  small  Medreseh  Sm^hatniash  (PI.  D,  7)  in  kShfiria  el-Khe- 
deiri,  on  the  N.  side  of  Ibn  Tulfln’s  mosque,  built  by  a mameluke 
of  sultan  Hasan  in  the  style  of  Hasan’s  mosque  (see  below)  in  1357, 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  original  unaltered  dome. 

AVe  now  turn  to  the  E.,  past  the  effective  marble  Sebtl  of  the 
Mother  of  AhhAs  I.  (1849-54),  and  through  the  Sharia  es-Salibeh 
(PI.  1),  6)  and  the  Shiiria  Shekhfin  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  to  the  Pi,ack  Ru- 
MKii.EH  (PI.  E,  G;  trannvay  No.  6,  p.  440),  the  starting-place  of  the 
Mecca  caravans. 

To  the  N.  of  this  square,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Sharia  Moham- 
med Ali  (p.  450),  rise  the  modern  Gdmia  Rifaiyeh  (PI.  E,  6), 
of  the  reign  of  the  khedive  Ismail  (p.  444),  and  the  famous  — 

"*GAmia  Sultan  Hasan  (PI.  E,  6),  the  grandest  medreseh 
in  Egypt,  erected  for  the  Mameluke  Hasan  en-Nasir  (1347-61) 
probably  by  a Syrian  architect.  It  rises  on  a shelving  rock  opposite 
ibe  Citadel  (p.  453).  The  cruciform  medreseh  has  been  skilfullv 
adapted  to  the  precincts,  an  irregular  pentagon,  about  9470  sq.  yds. 
in  area. 

I lie  chief  •'*'Portal,  85  ft.  high,  whose  side-jiillars  were  origin- 
ally to  have  borne  two  minarets,  recall  the  Scljuk  buildings  id' 
Konia.  I lie  facades  terminate  in  a ])rojecting  stalactite  cornice, 
crowned  with  modern  jiinnacles,  and  the  walls  are  relieved  by  blind 
niches  with  round-arched  windows  in  jiairs.  Cver  the  detached 
mausoleum,  which  iirojects  from  the  S.E.  faqade,  rises  a dome 
181  ft.  high,  restored  in  1616  in  the  Arabian-Tiirkish  style,  but 
said  to  have  been  originally  egg-shaped.  The  minaret  of' 267  ft.. 
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at  the  S.  angle  of  the  medresch,  is  the  loftiest  in  Cairo,  and  after 
that  of  the  Kutubia  at  Marakesh  the  highest  in  N.  Africa. 

Intkkiok  (undergoing  restoration).  The  old  court  of  ablutions  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  building  is  again  in  use.  The  chief  portal  of  the  nied- 
roseh  leads  into  a vestibule  with  a stalactite  dome.  We  then  pass  through 
a second  vestibule  and  a corridor  to  the  main  quadrangle,  S8'/-i  by  35  vds., 
containing  the  ruinous  ineidd,  or  basin  for  ablutions,  and  a Turkish  foun- 
tain (hanefiyeh),  both  disused.  The  four  liwans,  with  their  massive 
barrel-vaulting,  arc  entered  from  the  court  by  lofty  marble  portals,  and 
arc  in  this  exceptional  case  all  used  as  halls  of  praver.  The  four  small 
medrcsehs  in  the  angles  of  the  outer  precincts,  each  with  its  court  and 
liwan.  served  as  lecture-rooms  and  dwellings. 

The  sanctuary,  76  ft.  in  height,  is  adorned  with  a *Frieze  bearing 
an  inscription  in  Ciiflc  (or  old  Arabic)  characters,  carved  in  stucco  on  a 
beautiful  groundwork  of  arabesques.  The  wall  of  the  raihr&b  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble.  Of  the  once  sumptuous  furnishings  the  mimbar 
(pulpit),  the  dikkeh  (reading-stand),  and  the  wire-chains  of  the  countless 
lamps  (see  p.  1.51)  and  candelabra  are  now  the  sole  relics. 

To  the  right  of  the  pulpit  a bronze  door,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
leads  into  the  sultan’s  *Mausoleum,  a domed  chamber  of  23  yds.  square, 
1)2  ft.  in  height.  The  only  remains  of  the  original  dome  are  the  wooden 
spandrels  of  the  stalactites.  The  inscriptions  on  the  wooden  frieze  are 
in  the  round  characters  (naskhi)  used  since  the  time  of  Saladin. 

The  Citadel  (PI.  E,  F,  6;  ‘El-Kala’),  commanding  the  city  hut 
itself  overtopped  by  the  Mokattam  hills  (p.  I-W),  was  built  by 
Saladin  after  1166,  in  connection  with  the  third  town-wall  (p.  444), 
on  the  moilcl  of  the  Crusaders’  castles  in  Syria.  The  only  remains 
of  that  building  are  the  E.  outer  wall  and  several  totvers  in  the 
interior.  The  palaces  of  the  .Aiyubides  (1171-12.)0),  already  half 
in  ruins  when  Selim  I.  entered  the  city  (1517),  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  lirst  restoration  of  the  fortress  dates  from  the  reign 
of  El-(ihnri  (1501-16). 

The  direct  way  to  the  Citadel  from  the  Place  Kumeileh  is  by 
a street  beyond  the  huge  gate-tower  Bdb  el-Azah  (PI.  E,  6),  where 
the  Mameluke  leaders  were  shot  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali  (p.  444) 
in  1811.  The  chief  approaches,  ascending  from  the  broad  Sharia 
el-Magliar  (PI.  E,  6),  are  the  Sharia  Pah  el-Gedid  and  the  Sharia 
ed-Defterkhaneh.  The  latter,  for  foot-passengers  only,  passes  the 
S.  side  of  tlic  Defterkhdurh  (PI.  F,  6;  state-archives).  The  Bdh 
el-Gedid  (PI.  F,  6;  ‘new  gate’)  leads  into  the  outer  court  of  the 
Citadel.  We  then  pass  through  the  Bdb  el-Wa.<itdni  (‘middle  gate’) 
into  the  main  court,  where  the  ‘alabaster  mosque’  faces  us  and  the 
mosque  of  Nasir  rises  on  the  left. 

The  Q&mia  en-NS.sii’  (PI.  F,  6),  built  by  En-Xasir  (p.  448)  in 
1317,  later  used  as  a military  storeliouse  and  a ])rison,  lias  now 
been  cleared  out,  but  may  be  seen  by  leave  of  tlic  Hritisli  military 
authorities.  The  fortress-like  fa(,-ade,  and  tlie  portals  in  particular, 
show  traces  of  Romanesque  influence.  The  peculiar  minarets,  with 
their  bulbous  domes,  are  adorned  with  coloured  fayence  in  the  Per- 
sian style.  Tlie  finest  columns  in  the  court  are  Byzantine;  others  arc 
antique.  The  sadly  disfigured  liwans  still  retain  their  old  coloured 
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fretwork  ceiling.  The  dome  in  front  of  the  ])raycr-niche,  which 
has  collapsed  with  the  exception  of  its  drum,  rests  on  ancient  Egyp- 
tian granite  columns,  as  in  the  mosque  of  Merdani  (p.  450). 

The  GAmia  Mohammed  Ali  (PI.  E,  F,  (5),  known  as  the 
‘alabaster  mosque’  from  the  building-material  chiefly  used,  was 
begun  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1824  but  completed  only  in  1857  by 
his  successor  Said.  The  arcliiteet  was  the  Greek  Yusuf  Boshna  of 
Constantinople,  who  built  it  on  the  model  of  the  Xuri  Osmanieh 
mosque  (p.  550)  with  a staft'  of  Greek  workmen.  The  tall  and  un- 
duly slender  minarets  form  one  of  the  chief  landmarks  of  Cairo.  The 
forecourt,  with  its  hanefiyeh  (fountain  with  taps),  is  flanked  with 
arcades.  The  ^Sanctuary,  a domed  Byzantine  hall,  borne  by  four 
square  pillars,  is  grandly  proportioned  and  beautifully  lighted.  To 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  Dlohammcd  Ali’s  tomb  (d.  1849). 

From  the  S.W.  wall  of  the  Citadel,  opposite  the  Viceregal 
J*alace,  we  enjoy,  especially  towards  evening,  a magnifleent  *Vicw 
of  the  city  with  its  countless  minarets  and  domes.  To  the  N.  and 
AV.  are  the  windmill-hills  and  the  green  ])tains  watered  by  the 
Nile.  To  the  AV.  I'ise  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

The  view  is  far  grander  from  the  **Mokattam  Hills,  or  Gebel  Gi- 
yushi,  a line  standpoint  being  the  conspicuous  Gamut  Giyushi,  a Fatiuiitc 
mos(iuo  (1085),  reached  in  ‘/a  hr.  from  the  Ilab  el-(iehel  (PI.  F,  fi),  the 
‘hill-gate’  of  the  citadel.  A side-path  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Vonveni 
of  the  Bektashi  (Turkish  dcrvi.shes),  picturesquely  situated  on  the  bare 
hill-side. 

From  the  Bah  el-Attaha  (Bab  el-Atabeg;  Pl.F.  5),  the  N.  gate  of  the 
Citadel,  we  proceed  past  the  cemetery  Kardfet  Bah  cl-Westr  (PI.  F,  5) 
to  the  Mameluke  tombs  (comp.  p.  -158). 


c.  The  New  Town. 

To  the  AAC  of  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden  and  the  Place  de  POp6ra 
(p.  44(5),  to  the  AAC  also  of  the  fashionable  Shftria  Kamel  (PI.  B,  C,  2. 
8)  and  of  the  Sharia  Abdin  (PI.  C,  8,  4),  lie  the  new  Isinaillyeh  and 
Tewfikiyeh  quarters,  extending  to  the  Nile  and  the  IsviaUiyeli 
Catwl,  the  latter  quarter,  named  after  Tewlik  (j).  444),  being  the 
most  recent.  They  contain  several  of  the  large  hotels,  most  of  the 
ministerial  and  consular  otlices,  the  chief  banks,  and  many  palaces 
of  wealthy  Euro])ean,  Levantine,  and  Egyptian  magnates. 

Tsmailiyeh  and  Tewfikiyeh  arc  separated  by  the  broad  and  busv 
Sii.Akia  Bui.ak  (PI.  B,  A,  8 ; tramway  No.  (5,  p.  440),  which  leads  from 
the,  Ezl)ekiyeh  Garden  to  the  Abii’l-Eileh  I’.ridge  (PI.  A,  8)  and 
Btlldk.  hrom  October  to  December  tlu!  Iianks  of  the  Nile  |irescnt  a 
very  bus\  scene,  the  state  ol  the  river  being  tlum  most  favourable 
lor  (he  goods-trallie  Irom  Cpper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  fertile  Delta, 
b’  (teztrcli  (It.  457;  biddge  now  being  built  i. 

^ Ihe  direct  way  to  the  Nile  is  by  the  Suahi.\  Ka.si!  i:\-Nii. 
(J’l.C-A,  8,  4),  diverging  from  the  Sliaria  Abdin  to  the  S.  of  the 
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Place  (Ic  I’Operu.  It  crosses  the  round  Midan  Siileiiiiaii  liasha  and 
ends  at  the  Midan  Mariette  Basha  (PI.  A, -It,  near  tlie  E</i/pti(m 
Mu,seaiii. 

A little  to  the  S.  is  the  MinAN  IsMAii.rvKn  iPI.  4,  5;  tram- 
way Xo.  4,  p.  440).  On  the  vS.  side  of  it  runs  the  Sharia  el-Kul)ri, 
to  the  to  the  Great  Nile  Bridge  (p.  457),  while  from  it  to  the  S. 
stretches  the  long  Sharia  Kasr  el-.Vlni  (PI.  5,  0).  In  the  latter 
street,  inunedidtely  to  the  left,  is  the  free  Egyptian  University 
(PI.  A,  5),  founded  in  1008,  the  purj)ose  of  which,  in  contrast  to 
the  old  Gftmia  el-.\zhar  ip.  447),  is  to  offer  Moliammedans  a liberal 
modern  education.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  opposite  the  handsome 
houses  built  on  the  site  of  the  palace  Ka.sr  ed- Dubara,  are  the 
Ministries  of  Public  Wtri'ks  and  War  (PI.  A,  B,  5)  and  the  building 
of  the  Sudan  Agency  ; on  the  N.  side  of  the  grounds  is  the  Geological 
Museum.  — Still  farther  to  the  S.  the  street  is  prolonged  by  the 
Sharia  Fum  el-Khalig  (PI.  A,  7),  loading  past  the  native  (Govern- 
ment) hospital  Kasr  el-Aini  (PI.  A,  7)  and  close  to  tlie  narrow 
E.  ..In/i  of  the  Xile.  (Balir  el-Khalig),  op|»osite  the  island  of  Roda 
(p.  4()1t,  to  Old  Cairo  ^comp.  ]>.  4(50). 


The  **Egyptian  Museum  (PI.  4 ; FA-Antikkhdneh)  is  now 
housed  in  a new  building  (1807-1902)  in  the  Sharia  Mariette  Basha, 
near  the  (freat  Nile  Bridge.  The  collection,  the  greatest  of  its  kind, 
founded  in  1857  by  the  French  Egyptologist  .\ug.  Mariette  (1821- 
81),  consists  of  Egyptian  ami  Gneco-Koman  antiquities  found  in  the 
Xile  Yallcv.  Adm.,  see  p.  442.  Director,  M.  G.  Maspero. 

The  two  loiifc  colonnades  ad.joiniii};  the  vestihule,  are  destined  for  casts. 
'I'hey  terminate  in  two  pavilions,  containing,  on  the  left,  the  Lihrary 
and.  on  the  right,  the  othce  for  the  sale  of  duplicates,  photogra])hs.  and 
scientific,  puhlications. 

The  Oaousi)  Floor  contains  the  large  stone  monuments,  including  the 
sarcophagi  in  the  Grande  Galerie  d’llonneur,  heyond  the  vestibule. 

From  the  \V.  (left)  wing  of  the  Grande  Galerie  we  first  enter,  to  the 
ri^ht,  Kooms  A-D,  containing  memorials  of  the  Old  Kmpire  (3rd-(!th  Dyna- 
sties; about  11. C.  2900-2350).  Noteworthy  among  the  master-works  in 
Hoorn  K are:  *7-1.  Wooden  statue  of  a man,  known  as  the  Sheikh  el- 
Heled  (village  magistrate);  73.  Statue  in  diorite  of  king  Khephren  (p.  -103); 
78.  Figure  of  an  official,  writing.  Case  II:  *111.  Nofer,  the  brewer;  11.5. 
Wooden  figure  of  a man  in  a cloak.  — Room  D:  *103.  Statues  in  limestone 
of  prince  Ka-hotep  and  his  wife  Nofret;  107.  Statue  of  king  Phiops  1.,  in 
embossed  copper,  with  eyes  of  enamel;  161,  105.  Statues  in  limestone  of 
the  priest  Ka-nofer. 

Rooms  E-H  contain  objects  dating  from  the  Middle  Empire  (12 -11th 
Dynasties;  about  B.  C.  2000-1680)  and  the  era  of  the  Hyksos  (Syrian  con- 
querors; 15th  and  10th  Dynasties;  about  1680-1580).  In  Room  F:  191  (iu 
the  middle).  Wooden  statue  of  the  tutelary  genius  (Ka)  of  king  Hor;  199. 
Limestone  statue  of  king  Amenemhet  III.  — Room  G:  200  (in  the  middle). 
Sacrificial  chamber  of  Harhotep,  with  drawings  of  the  furniture  of  the 
deceased;  207.  Ten  colossal  statues  of  Sesostris  I.  in  limestone. — Room  H : 
260.  Tombstone  of  Prince  Mentuhotep. 
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Rooms  I-P  and  the  large  Atrium  Central,  or  covered  court,  are  set 
apart  for  monuments  of  the  New  Empire  (17-20th  Dynasties;  about  B.  C. 
1580-1090).  Room  I:  300  (on  the  right).  Triumphal  monument  of  Thut- 
mosis  III.  (1501-1147);  338,  339.  The  goddess  Hathor,  as  a cow,  in  the 
ancient  chapel  (naos);  *291.  Head  of  king  Haremheb  (?),  in  black  granite; 
312.  Bust  of  the  goddess  Mut(?);  327.  Statue  of  the  aged  Amenhotep; 
*3.34.  Statue  of  Thutmosis  IT.,  in  slate;  .341.  Statue  of  Isis,  mother  of  Thut- 
mosis  III.  — Room  .1:  31(>.  Statue  of  the  god  Khons.  — Room  L (beyond 
the  N.  gallery):  .364.  Sacred  barge  in  red  granite.  — Portique  du  Nord 
(beyond  the  covered  court):  398.  Memorial  stones  of  kings  Amenophis  III. 
CMomnon’;  1411-137.5)  and  Merenptah  (p.  457).  — Room  M : 378.  The  famous 
tablet  of  Sakkara  (p.  464),  with  its  list  of  kings;  390.  Statue  of  the  god 
Ptah.  — Rooms  N and  0:  Chiefly  objects  of  the  Ramesside  period  (19-20th 
Dynasties).  Room  N : 616.  Granite  head  of  Ramses  II.  (about  1292-1225), 
best  known  of  all  the  Egj'ptian  kings  for  his  immense  building  enterprise. 

Rooms  Q-S:  Foreign  (B.C.  1090-663)  and  Late  Eg-yptian  (663-332)  Dyna- 
sties. Room  Q:  1016.  Statue  of  the  goddess  Togris  in  the  form  of  a hippo- 
potamus, an  admirable  work  in  green  stone  (26th  Dynasty ; 663-525)  ; 667. 
‘Pithora  Stele’,  or  memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  Pithom. 

— Room  S:  Ethiopian  period  (25th  Dynasty;  712-66.3);  685.  Alabaster 
statue  of  queen  Amenertafs. 

Rooms  T,  V,  and  X : Ptolemaic  (B.C.  332-47 ; comp.  p.  433),  Roman  (B.C. 
47-395  A.D.),  and  CoiRic  monuments.  Room  T:  719.  Marble,  bust  of  a Gaul, 
a Greek  original  from  Thasos;  728.  The  famous  trilingual  Decree  of  Ca- 
nopus (B.C.  238'!,  in  sacred  (hieroglyphic),  popular  (demotic),  and  Greek 
characters.  — Room  V:  Coptic  objects.  — Room  X (Case  A):  688.  Bust  of 
l)rince  Menterahct,  and  689.  Bust  of  king  Taharka  (688-663 ; the  Tirhakah 
of  the  Bible),  both  with  negro  features. 

The  Uppkr  Fi.oor  contains  the  smaller  antiquities,  the  objects  found 
in  the  royal  tombs  of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  mummies. 

We  begin  with  the  Great  Gallery,  where  the  coffins  and  mummies 
of  priests  of  Ammon  are  exhibited. 

In  the  S.alon  Meridional,  adjoining  the  central  court,  and  (to  the 
right)  in  Rooms  A and  B,  are  vessels,  implements,  toilet  requisites,  musical 
instruments,  lamps,  candlesticks,  candelabra  etc.;  in  Case  G of  the  South 
Hall  is  the  *AVooden  war-chariot  of  Thutmosis  IV.  (1420-1411),  with  beau- 
tiful reliefs.  Also  in  Room  A (later  to  be  reserved  solely  for  Coptic 
objects),  Coptic  utensils.  — Rooms  C-F:  Burial  equipments,  including 
figures  of  the  dead,  amulets.  Jars  for  the  entrails  of  the  deceased  (so- 
called  Canopi). 

Rooms  G-I:  MSS.  on  papyrus  or  linen;  wooden  tablets,  potsherds 
(ostraca),  and  slabs  of  limestone,  used  as  cheap  substitutes  for  papyrus. 

— Rooms  J-L;  Furniture  and  utensils. 

Rooms  M,  N,  and  Gallery’  0 (to  the  N.):  Chiefly  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  and  foreign  objects.  In  glass-cases  C and  1)  of  Room  N are 
(Nos.  433,  434)  the  famous  clay  tablets  from  Tell  el-Amarna  in  Central 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  being  letters  from  Babylonian  kings 
and  the  llittite  kings  of  Arsapi  to  Amenophis  III.  (see  above). 

The  Salon  Septentrionalc,  adjoining  Gallery  0,  contains  statues  of 
gods  and  requisites  for  their  cult.  Case  B:  886.  Hair-pin  in  the  form  of 
a papy'rus  stem  (Middle  Empire);  888.  Small  bowl  in  the  form  of  a dog 
holding  a fish  in  its  mouth;  without  number.  Head  of  a woman  with  a 
wig;  *891.  Funerary  statuette  of  the  vizier  Ptahmose. — We  now  cross 
Gallery  0 to  — 

Room  P,  with  its  rich  collection  of  *Trinkets,  illustrating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Egyptian  goldsmiths’  art  from  the  earliest  age  down  to 
the  Byzantine  period  (A.  1).  395-640).  Case  IV,  B,  in  a recess  on  the  right, 
contains  Jewellery’  found  at  Abydos  in  Upper  Egypt  (bracelets  from  the 
tomb  of  kin^  Zer,  1st  I)yn.),  dating  from  the  earliest  period,  and  alreadv 
showing  a high  degree  of  skill.  To  the  Middle  Empire  belong  the  *Touil) 
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TreaitureH  of  Dahshur  (p.  4tU;  trinkets  of  princess  Khuumet,  etc.),  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  sliowing  the  Egyptian  goldsmiths’  art  in  its  highest 
perfection.  Admirably  executed  are  also  the  *Trinkets  of  queen  Ahhotcp, 
mother  ot  king  Amosis,  the  Hyksos  conqueror  (1580 B.C.;  p.  455),  of  the 
New  Empire  (niche  on  the  right,  case  IV,  tl-M.).  The  20th  and  21st 
Dynasties  also  are  represented  by  treasures  from  Bubastis  (p.430;  CaseXII). 
The  extensive  collection  of  (lra*co-lioman  and  Byzantine  jewellorj’,  partly 
pure  Greek  in  style,  partly  of  ancient  Egvptian'pattern,  also  merit  notice. 

■ the  former  class  belongs  notably,  in  a niche  to  the  left  (stands  VII,  X), 
MOO  K C^^**”*^*^  el-Karanius,  of  tho  early  Ptolemaic  era  (about 

Gallery  q (continuation  of  Gallery  ())  and  Rooms  K-U  contain  ♦Mum- 
mies of  the  kings  of  the  New  Empire,  from  the  ravine  Deir  el-Bahri  near 
1 hebes.  In  Gallery  Q:  1187.  Mummy  of  Merenjitah,  son  and  successor  of 
Ramses  II.;  1251.  Gilded  cortin-lid  of  queen  Ahhotep  (see  above).  — Room  S: 
h ii'^l^i-’^hings  from  the  tombs  of  Thntuiosis  III.  (p.  -156)  and  Amenophis  II. 

t *17-1130);  wooden  tigiires,  boxes,  shrouds,  wigs,  etc.  — Room  T : 
Lomus  and  furnishings  from  the  tomb  of  the  parents-in-law  of  Ame- 
nophis III.  (p.  456). 

Rooms  V-^,  Gallery  A , and  the  last  Rooms  B’-D^  contain  requisites 
for  the  cult  of  the  dead.  Room  V : Scarabmi  (beetle-stones),  used  as  amu- 
lets and  as  seals.  — Room  Y:  Objects  found  iii  tombs  of  the  Middle  and 
New  Empires;  in  ca.ses  D and  E,  1337,  13.S8.  Forty  Egyptian  soldiers  and 
forty  negro  soldiers,  carved  in  wood.  — Room  C':  115-117.  ('offlns  and 
mummy  of  Oment,  priestess  of  Hathor  and  lady  of  the  roval  harem  (lltli 
Dyn.),  with  tattooeil  body.  — Room  I)':  Relics  of  the  earliest  period,  mostlv 
trom  the  royal  tombs  at  Abydos  (see  p.  456). 

^ The  Great  Nile  Bridge  (I’l.  A,  5;  Arabic  Kuhri  Kaar  ni- 
yH),  427  vfi.s.  lono;,  at  the  end  of  Sharia  el-Kiiliri  (p.  455),  connecls 
the  new  town  with  (Jezireh.  It  is  usually  opened  from  about  l.ilO 
to  4 ii.m.  for  the  passage  of  vessels  (see  notices). 

The  island  Ueztret  Buldk,  or  simply  Gezireh  (‘island’),  is  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  *Park  (cafe  near 
the  bridge)  at  the  S.  end  is  much  frequented,  especially  in  the  after- 
noon, and  is  skirted  by  a pleasant  drive  shaded  by  lebbakh-trees. 
Passing  the  Pace  Course  and  the  grounds  of  the  Khedivial  Sporting 
Club,  we  reach  the  jS.  part  ol  the  island  with  its  handsome  villas, 
the  Ghezireh  Palace  Hotel  (p.  440;  built  by  Franz  Pasha  in  1863-4 
as  a viceregal  palace),  and  the  interestfng  A<inarinm  (8.30  to 
5 o’cl.,  2 pias.;  Frid.  5 pias.).— Steam-ferry  to  Buldk  (p.  454). 

From  Gezireh  a road  crosses  the  sometimes  dry  W.  arm  of  the 
Nile,  above  the  so-called  English  Bridge,  and  leads  (0  the  S.  to  the 
village  of  Gizeh  (tramways  Nos.  3 & 5,  see  p.  440).  On  the  right, 
beyond  the  Giza  Garden,  is  the  Polytechnic  School.  P’arther  on 
ojiposite  Roda  (p.  461),  is  the — ' 

*Zoological  Garden  (adm.  pias.;  on  Sun.  afternoon,  when  a 
band  plays,  5 pias.),  containing  many  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  animals 
and  an  aquarium.  The  grounds,  50  acres  in  area,  with  their  superb 
royal  palms  (Oreodoxa  regia)  and  iiond  for  aquatic  flowers,  arc 
in  themselves  worth  seeing. 

Gizeh  and  the  Pyramids,  see  pp.  461-463. 
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1.  The  ^Mameluke  Tombs,  to  the  E.  of  tlie  old  town,  erro- 
neousty  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  (coinp.  F,  11,  -I),  dale  inoslly 
from  the  second  Mameluke  dynasty  (pp.  444,  445).  They  are  most 
easily  reached,  on  donkey-back  (p.  441),  from  the  Ral)  en-Xasr 
(PI.  E,  2;  p.  449). 

Passing  a large  Moslem  Cemetery  (PI.  E,  F,  2)  we  come  first 
to  the  N.E.  group  of  the  tombs,  all  much  ruined.  These  are  tlic 
Tomb  Mos(iue.  of  Kmir  el-Kebir.  son  of  Bars  Bey  (]).  441)),  tin' 
* Monastery  Mos<[ue  of  Sultan  Melek  el~Ashraf  indl  (145.9-08). 
an  inegular  quadrangle  of  115  l)y  51  yds.,  with  a tine  minaret  and 
dome,  and  the  cubical  Tomb  of  an  Emir  of  El-Ghuri  (p.  449). 

We  now  turn  to  the  S.  to  visit  Monastery  Mosyne  of  Sultan 
Barlcuk  (p.  448),  partly  restored  of  late.  It  forms  a squiu'e  of 
80  yds.  each  way.  The  two  handsome  minarets  have  been  deprived 
of  their  bulb-like  summits.  In  front  of  the  mihral)  is  a small  dome. 
Of  the  two  mausoleums  that  on  the  X.  was  built  in  1400-5  l)y 
Barkfik’s  sons  Farag  and  Aziz;  that  on  the  8.,  togetlier  with  tlie 
monastery  (Khanka),  was  completed  by  Farag  in  1410. 

Tlie  old  chief  portal,  with  it.s  stalactite  niche,  is  on  the  N.  side. 
To  tlie  right  of  it  is  a sebil  with  an  elegant  kiittah  (ji.  115).  On  the  left 
are  the  ruins  of  the  three-storied  monastery  and  a dilapidated  ball  con- 
necting the  monastery  with  the  tomb  of  Barkuk’s  father,  Sharaf  ed-l)in 
Anas  (d.  1:182). 

From  the  present  entrance  in  the  outbuilding  at  the  S.W.  angle  we 
pass  through  a vestibule  and  a corridor  to  the  quadrangle  (sahn)  with 
its  fountain  (hanefiyeh).  The  liwaiis,  borne  by  pillars,  are  roofed  with 
flat  domes,  some  of  which  have  fallen  in.  The'  beautifully  proportioned 
sanctuary,  with  nave  and  two  aisles,  contains  three  plain  prayer-recesses 
and  a stone  *Pulpit  presented  by  Kiil't  Bey  (118.8;  see  below).  Large  double 
portals  lead  to  the  left  to  the  mausoleum  of  Barkuk  and  his  sons,  and 
to  the  right  to  the  tombs  of  the  ladies  of  the  family. 


M'it.liiii  a ivalled  court  a little  to  tbe  W.  are  the  Tombs  of 
Emirs  Suleimdn  ibn  Selim  (d.  1526)  and  Ahmed.  Tbe  dome  of 
the  former  is  richly  adorned  witl.  trellis-work  set  in  lozenge-shaped 
meshes,  and  shows  remains  of  the  inscribed  frieze  of  blue  fayence. 

A few  minutes’  walk  to  the  S.W.,  past  the  large  flattened  dome 
of  the  Turkish  Mabed  er-THfalyeh.,  lirings  us  to  the  Hdsh  of  Kd'it 
Zle/y  (1468-96),  once  990  yds.  long,  the  largest  family  burial-place 
at  Cairo,  now  occupied  by  a whole  village.  A dilapidated  dwelling- 
house  (rab),  86  yds.  long,  and  trough,  and  the  tomb-mosque  still  exist. 

The  '■'^Tomb  Mosipie  of  Kd'it  J3ey,  the  hiiest  of  all  the  Mame- 
luke tombs,  at  once  strikes  the  eye  with  its  wall  decoration  in  col- 
oured stripes,  the  delicate  network  of  the  dome  of  the  mausoleum, 
and  the  graceful  minaret.  191  ft.  high.  Between  the  minaret  and 
the  railed-in  sebil  is  the  chief  portal  with  its  trefoil  arch,  leading 
into  a vestibule  containing  the  throne  of  the  sultan.  The  adjoining 
sanctuary,  with  its  pavement  in  coloured  mosaic,  its  two  inscription- 
Iriezes,  its  kamariyehs,  and  stained-glass  windows,  has  been  almost 
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entirely  renewed.  The  niimbar  or  pulpit  also  is  modern.  The  liwan 
op])osite  still  has  its  line  old  timber  ceiling.  'I'he  mausob'um,  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  sanctuary,  also  shows  great  wealth  of  colouring. 
A colonnade  adjacent  contains  the  tombs  of  the  sultan’s  four  wives. 

AVe  now  follow  the  Sharia  es-Sultan  Ahmed  and  (to  the  right) 
Sharia  Karafct  el-Mamalik,  cross  the  so-called  Windmill  Hill 
(VI.  F,  3),  the  central  great  mound  of  debris  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
old  town,  and  thus  regain  the  Patiniite  city  (Sharia  esh-Sharawani, 
p.  44(5).  On  the  way,  from  the  ‘Point  de  Vue’  marked  on  the  Plan, 
we  have  a line  *Vicw  of  the  city  of  tombs  and  the  Mokattam  Hills’ 
behind  us. 

The  SIAria  Karftfet  Bab  el-Wezir,  the  S.  prolongation  of  Sharia  es- 
Sultan  Ahmed,  leads  to  the  Citadel  (comp.  p.  453). 

2.  Excursion  to  the  Heliopolis  O.vsis  and  Heliopolis-On. 
The  new  Heliopolis  Oasis  is  most  quickly  (10  min.)  reached  from 
Cairo  by  the  Metropolitan  Kailway  ip.  441),  or  by  railwav  and 
electric  tramway  via  Palais  de  Koubheh  (20-30  min.;  comp, 
below);  tramway  No.  10  in  ca.  50  min.,  see  p.  440;  cab,  see  p.  441. 

1 he  Heliopolis  Oasis  or  New  Heliop)olis  (hotels,  see  p.  440), 
called  by  the  Arabs  Masi'  el-Gedldn,  i.  e.  ‘New  Cairo’,  is  a new 
‘sniburb’,  founded  in  190(5  by  a Belgian  company,  about  5 Af.  to  the 
N.hi.  of  Cairo.  (^11  this  healthy  site  an  entirely  modern  town,  con- 
sisting of  villas  and  buildings  mostly  in  the  Aloorish  stvle,  is  being 
laid  out  on  an  ambitious  scale.  Broad  avenues  planted  with  trees 
and  streets  jdeasanlly  inters])crsed  witli  spacious  squares  intersect 
the  town,  while  recreation  grounds  of  every  description  and  a race 
course  provide  for  the  residents’  entertainment.  — Heliopolis  Oasis 
is  connected  with  Cairo  by  a beautiful  (cab,  see  j).  441',. 

the  favourite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  in  Cairo, 
which,  close  to  the  Oasis,  passes  the  not  yet  completed  British 
Darraeks. 

The  visit  to  Heliopolis-On  may  be  combined  with  tlio  route  just 
described  by  way  of  rail,  station  iV/Zo/s  de  Koubheh  (tramway,  see  below). 
If,  however,  we  make  our  visit  from  Cairo  direct  we  go  bv  railwav  from  the 
Pont  Bimun  Station  (p.  439;  trains  every  '.ss  hr.,  in  2linin.;  also  several 
last  trains  in  V4li''. ; return-fare  I'/j  or  3 pias.). 

The  train  crosses  the  Ismailii/eh  C'cnuil  (p.  138).  2 M Deinirdnoh  or 
Demerdache,  station  for  the  villa-suburb  of  Ahbdsiijeh.  4''4M.  Palais  de 
honbheh,  with  the  Khedivial  Palace;  from  the  station  an  electric  tramwav 
in  connection  with  the  trains,  runs  to  the  ,S.K.  to  (1  M.)  the  JMioiioli's 
Ortsis  (see  above),  .’i  M.  Kzbef  ez-7.eitu)u  a groiii,  of  villas;  m/'  M. 
Matarijjeh.  > n 

At  the  village  of  Matarh/ch  (hotel),  in  a garden  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  is  the  Virgin's  Tree,  a sycamore  marking  the  spot  where  the  Holy 
lainily  is  said  to  have  resided  during  their  exile  in  Egypt.  A little  to 
the  L.  of  the  station  is  an  Ostrich  Farm  (adm.  10  pias.),  with  a belvedere. 

Fvom  the  \ irpin’s  Garden  the  Sh.^ria  el-Misalleh  (obelisk  street)  loads 
to  the  iS.  to  the  site  of  Heliopolis-On,  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
^Ryptj  fjinious  for  the  cult  of  the  falcon-headed  Run-fjod  Re-Harakhte. 
c of  red  granite  is  the  oldest  in  the  land.  Scanty  fragments 

of  the  temple  and  of  the  town-wall  are  the  only  other  ruins. 

Rakdekkr’s  Mediterranean. 
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3.  We  may  next  visit  Old  Cairo  (tramway  No.  4,  p.  440). 

The  route  is  by  the  Siiahia  Ma.sk  bl-Kadimeh,  the  continuation 
of  Sharia  Fum  el-Klialig  (PI.  A,  7 ; p.  455).  On  the  left,  at  its  be- 
ginning, is  a hexagonal  Water  Tower.,  which  once  supplied  an 
Aqueduct  (El-Kanatir)  built  by  El-Ghuri  (p.  449),  extending  to  Bab 
el-Karafeh  (PI.  E,  7),  and  still  traceable  in  its  ruins,  66  ft.  high. 

About  1/4  M.  beyond  the  new  Abbas  Bridge  (p.  461)  the  Sharia 
Gramia  Amr,  on  the  left,  leads  to  the  picturesque  old  Coptic  convent 
Deir  Abu  Sefein  and  the  Amru  Mosque  (see  below). 

From  the  tramway-terminus  in  the  poor  little  town  of  Old  Cairo 
(Masr  el-Kadimeh,  p.  443)  we  follow  the  street  to  the  Gizeh  steam- 
ferry  (p.  461),  turn  to  the  left  past  the  police-station,  and  in  the 
Sharia  es-Saghir  to  the  left  again.  This  brings  us  to  St.  Georges, 
a station  on  the  Helwan  railway  (see  p.  439).  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  railway  is  the  site  of  — 

Babylon  (p.  443),  a Roman  castle,  of  which  the  only  remains 
are  parts  of  the  outer  walls  and  a Gateway,  on  the  S.W.  side,  with 
two  projecting  towers. 

Witliin  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  fortress  now  lies  Kasr  esh- 
Sliama,  a village  inhabited  chiefly  by  Copts,  with  a synagogue,  five 
medimval  Coptic  churches  {El-Moallal'a,  Ahu  Sergeh,  etc.),  and 
the  Greek  Convent  of  St.  George.  (W.  side).  One  of  the  entrances 
is  belween  the  convent  and  an  old  tower. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  fortress,  skirting  the  rubbish-mounds 
of  Fostdt  (p.  443),  we  reach  (10  min.)  the  Amru  Mosque,  surrounded 
by  cemeteries  and  potteries,  where  the  porous  kullehs  are  made,  and 
conspicuous  by  its  red  and  white  striped  facade. 

A 

The  Gamia  Amr  ibn  el-Asi,  commonly  called  the  Amru 
J\los({ue  by  Europeans,  is  named  after  the  general  of  caliph  Omar 
(]).  443).  It  was  originally  a small  edifice  built  in  642,  probably 
of  ei'iule  bricks,  but  it  was  repeatedly  rebuilt  or  restored,  as  in  698 
and  827, and  notably  by  Saladin  in  1172,  after  the  invasion  of  king 
Amalarich  of  .lerusalcm  and  the  burning  of  PMstat  in  1168.  Other 
restorations  took  place  in  the  three  following  centuries.  The  two 
minarets  are  modern. 

The  Inteuiok,  a slightly  irregular  rectangle,  132  by  108  yds.,  though 
sadly  ruinous,  is  of  impressive  dimensions.  The  six-aisled  sanctuary 
contains  21  series  of  arcades  (with  pointed  arches)  running  towards  the 
kihla  (prayer  niche  facing  Mecca).  The  three  outer  rows  of  columns  on 
each  side  are  continued  by  those  of  the  N.E.  and  the  S.M’.  liwans,  of 
which,  however,  the  bases  alone  remain.  The  liwiin  on  the  side  of  the 
(|uadrangle  next  the  entrance  has  a single  arcade  only.  Tlie  Roman  and 
Byzantine  columns  from  Memphis  (p.  4(il),  once  306  in  number  it  is  said, 
have  been  utilized  without  regard  to  symmetry  or  congruity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court,  now  jilanted  with  trees,  is  a haiiefiyeh 
(18th  cent.l.  In  the  N.  angle  of  the  sanetiiary  is  an  uninteresting  monu- 
ment over  the  sui)posed  tomb  of  [Sheikh  .Mxlallah,  son  of  Amr,  erected  by 
■Abbas  I.  (18 lil-.)l).  On  the  almost  intact  IS. AV.  wall  of  the  sanctuary  are 
curious  wood-carvings,  still  purely  Byzantine  (Dth  cent.). 
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4.  The  Pykamids  of  Gizeii  should  be  visited  on  a calm  and 
clear  day,  as  the  sand-drift  is  most  trying  in  windy  weatlier. 
(Umbrella  or  dark-coloured  spectacles  advisable  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  glare.)  The  excursion  takes  at  least  4 hrs.,  or,  including 
Sakkara,  a whole  day.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  visit  the 
(treat  Pyramid,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Granite  Temple  only.  (Tram- 
way No.  1,  see  p.  440;  carr.  in  1-1 '/4  hr.,  p.  441.) 

The  tramway  diverges  at  Old  Cairo  (p.  460),  about  770  yds.  to 
the  S.  of  the  AVater  Tower,  to  the  right  from  line  No.  4,  and  crosses 
a l)ranch  of  the  Nile  to  the  island  of  R6da  ("Gesfref  Roda),  at  the 
S.  end  of  which  is  the  old  Nilometer  (Arabic  Mikyas),  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Omaiyade  caliph  Suleiman  (71()),  but  often  restored 
since. 

We  next  cross  the  main  channel  of  the  Nile  by  the  Pont  Ahhdsll. 
(opened  10-1 1 a.  m.  and  il.30  to  4. .30  p.  m.  for  tlie  passage  of  vessels) 
to  the  village  of  Qizeh  (Tues.  market),  at  the  N.  end  of  whicli, 
about  ooO  yds.  below  the  steam-ferry  (j).  460),  our  tramway  joins 
the  branch  from  Gezirch  (p.  457). 

Leaving  the  Nile,  and  passing  a station  on  the  Upper  Egyptian 
railway  (p.  46.3),  we  still  have  a run  of M.,  nearly  due  AV.,  to  the 
Pyramids,  the  huge  angular  forms  of  which  gradually  Itecomc  more 
distinct  and  soon  stand  out  in  clear  outlines. 

'I'lic  terminus  of  the  tramway  is  near  the  large  Mmn  Ifoii.se 
Hotel  (p.  440),  on  the  N.E.  border  of  the  Libynn  Dexert.  Adjacent 
is  a Greek  restaurant.  'I’he  road  then  ascends  in  a curve  to  the 
(Vi!  AI.)  plateau  of  the  Pyramids. 

Near  the  tramway-terminus  is  a station  for  donkeys  and  camels  (r>  pias. 
per  hour;  see  also  pp.  173,  171).  — The  plateau  is  o])en  to  the  puhlie  and 
may  bo  quite  well  explored  without  a guide.  Tickets  of  admittance  to 
the  monuments  themselves  are  sold  at  a stall  next  to  the  Viceretfol  Kio^que. 
at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  (treat  Pyramid,  (iuidcs  (Jledouins)  also  are 
obtained  here  on  ajiplication  to  their  sheikh  (recognizable  by  the  rosette 
on  his  breast).  'I'icliet  for  the  ascent  of  the  Great  I’yramid  10  ])ias.  (for 
the  interior,  also  10  pias.);  for  the  other  monuments  5 idas.;  for  the  entire 
expedition,  including  the  ascent  of  the  Groat  Pyramid  and  the  visit  to  its 
interior,  20  jiias.  — Bakshish  optional,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a few  piastres. 
No  attention  should  be  paid  to  beggars  or  to  vendors  of  ‘antiquities’.  ITi- 
oflicial  guides  who  try  to  thrust  themselves  on  visitors  should  be  repelled, 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  if  need  be. 

The  **Pyramids  of  Gizeh  form  flie  .second  nnd  most  imiios- 
ing  of  the  .six  groups  of  pyramids  extending  along  the  border  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  in  a line  of  about  19  M.  in  length.  To  the  N.AV.  is 
the  Abtt  RoO.sh  group,  towards  the  S.E.  are  the  groups  of  Zdicyet  el- 
Arydn,  Abu^itr  (p.  464),  Salkdra  (ji.  464),  and  Dahshur  (p.  464). 
The  Arabs  call  them  ahrdm  (sing,  huram). 

'I'he  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  creations  of  the  4lli  Dynasty  (about 
15. C.  2850  to  2700),  rank  among  the  oldest  monuments  of  human  in- 
dustry, and  their  colossal  proportions  extort  from  us  to-day  tin!  same 
astonishment  that  was  felt  in  antiquity  by  Greek  and  Homan  trav- 
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cllcrs.  Wc  iiijirvel  both  at  llie  techiiica]  skill  shown  by  theEgy])lians 
ill  Ihcir  construction,  and  at  the  inight  of  the  kings,  who  must  have 
had  the  services  of  many  thousands  of  their  subjects  at  command. 
The  pyramids  arc  believed  to  have  been  built  in  layers.  Each  king 
at  his  accession  began  to  erect  his  tomb-pyramid  on  a small  scale. 
If  wealthy  or  long-lived  he  enlarged  the  original  design,  and  after 
his  death  the  outer  covering  was  added. 

The  **Great  Pyramid,  erected  by  Kheops  or  Cheops,  the 
Ivhufu  of  the  Egyjitians,  was  called  by  them  Yekhwet  Khufu  (the 
‘glorious  place  of  Khufu’).  Herodotus  ill,  1 *25’)  stales  that  1()0,0(M) 
men  were  emjiloyed  for  three  months  every  year  in  building  it. 
'I'he  outer  covering,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fragments  on  the 
base  below  the  entrance,  has  disappeared.  Each  side  is  now  248  yds. 
in  length  (originally  255  yds.b  The  perjiendicular  height  is  450  ft. 
(once,  to  the  apex,  480  ft.').  The  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of  51°50'. 
'riie  solid  content  of  the  masonry,  deducting  the  nucleus  of  rock 
and  the  chambers  in  the  interior,  was  formerly  about  3,302,500 
land  is  still  about  3,081,100)  cubic  yards.  This  stupendous  struc- 
ture is  com])osed  of  yellowish  limestone  blocks,  (piarried  in  the 
vicinity  and  containing  numerous  fossils,  chiefly  nummulites  (a 
kind  of  snail-shell),  while  the  incrustation  consisted  of  blocks  of 
a tiner  white  limestone  from  the  Mokattam  quarries. 

Tlie  Asc'kxt  of  the  Pyramid,  tlioiigh  free  from  danger,  is  very  toilsome. 
'Die  visitor  is  hel]ied  ii])  tlio  steps,  mostly  8 ft.  higli,  hy  tliree  Itedouins, 
two  liolding  his  hands  and  the  third  pushing  heliind.  VVe  may  reach  the 
top.  a platform  of  11  yds.  square,  in  10-15  min.,  hut  a more  leisurely 
as.'ont  is  advisahle.  The  *View  of  the  yellow  sands  and  hare  rocks  of 
till'  great  desert-iilateau.  on  which  rise  the  Sphinx,  the  smaller  jiyramids 
of  (ii/.eh.  and  the  more  distant  tomhs  stretching  as  far  as  Uahshfir,  awakens 
solemn  thouglits  of  death  and  eternity.  At  our  feet  stretches  a tract  of 
rich  arahle  laiiil.  luxuriantly  clothed  with  hlue-green  vegetation  and  en- 
tiri'ly  inundated  in  autumn.  To  the  E..  heyond  the  glittering  river,  rise 
the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  the  warmly-coloured  Mokattam  hills. 

'I’he  Intkkior  of  the  Pyramid  will  not  interest  ordinary  travellers. 
The  air  in  the  passages,  hall,  and  tomh-chamlier  is  hot  and  stifling  and 
makes  the  visit  very  disagreeahle. 


From  Ihe  E.  side  of  Ihc  (irciit  Pyramid,  where  a Temple  for 
the  cult  of  the  dead  once  stood,  we  walk  past  the  'Three  Small 
Tj/raiind.'t  of  ri'lativcs  of  Klieops  to  the  S])hiux,  whicli  rises  from 
tlic  sand  of  the  desert  some  35(1  yds.  to  flic  S.M. 

'I’he  ■^■•''Sphinx,  tlie  most  famous  mouumeut  in  tins  vast  burial- 
ground,  proliably  once  a natural  rock,  l>as  tlie  form  of  a recum- 
bent lion  with  the  head  of  a king  f K heiihren ?).  wearing  a head- 
cloth  adorned  with  tlu'  royal  scr])cnt.  In  front  of  the  breast  is  the 
image  (d  a god,  much  weather-worn.  The  head  also  is  sadly  muti- 
lated, the  nosi'  and  board  have  broken  ofl’,  and  the  reddish  tint 
uhich  once  enlivened  tlu'  lace  has  almost  entirely  disapiieared.  But 
in  s])ite  ol  all  injuries  the  monument  pi'eserves  a striking  ex- 
pri'ssion  of  strength  and  majesty.  The  eyes  have  a pensive'^  far- 
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away  look,  the  lips  wear  a half-smile,  and  the  whole  face  is  of 
graceful  and  beautitiil  type.  Tin*  heiglit  of  the  inonmnent,  from  tin* 
pavement  on  which  tin;  fore-legs  of  the  lion  rest  to  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  about  (Rift.;  its  length,  from  the  lion’s  fore-paws  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  is  about  18G  ft.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a cavity. 

Some  48  yds.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Sphinx  are  the  remains  of 
the  *Granite  Temple,  or  Temple,  a large  building  (d’ 

hewn  stone.  It  was  onc(‘  the  sacred  entrance  through  which  the 
Pyramid  of  Khephren  (see  below)  was  aitproached  from  the  valley 
below.  'I'he  edilice  is  a line  example  of  majestic  simplicity,  and  the 
very  hard  stone  has  been  treated  with  marvellous  skill.  The  exter- 
ior of  the  temple  is  buried  in  rubbish.  The  two  main  halls  are  rect- 
angular, and  the  beams  of  their  ceilings  rested  on  granite  pillars. 

^ The  CiiiciiT  OF  TiiK  Pyra.mxo  Pr.ATKAi;  lirs.  I is  intorestiiiif. 

From  the  Great  Pyramid  we  walk  to  the  W.  to  the  great  Buri^  Ground 
of  the  relatives  and  officials  of  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  of  the  priests 
aiul  officials  of  the  temple.s  of  the  dead.  The  .sipiarc  tomhs  (niantalxix) 
are  ranged  in  straight  lines  like  streets,  atfording  a good  example  of  an 
**ccropolis.  On  tlio  way  we  pass  the  ^I'oinh  of 
dating  from  the  0th  Dynasty  (ahout  aTOO-S.O.OO  H.C.).  ’ 

Through  a cleft  in  the  rock,  near  the  ipiarni  which  violded  the  stone 
111  the  reign  of  Ramses  11.  for  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  "(p.  I0!)).  we  de- 
scend to  the  artitieially  levelled  plateau  of  the  - 

Second  Pyramid,  Egyp.  Wer-KhefrP  (‘great  is  Khefre’),  huilt  hv 
Khephren  (Khefrc).  Standing  on  higher  ground,  it  looks  larger  than  the 
Pyramid  of  Kheops.  Its  perpendicular  height  is  I IT  (once  I.OI)  ft.  - each 
side  is  230  (formerly  2:15)  yifs.  in  length;  its  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of 
02-20'.  'I'hc  masonry  has  a solid  content  of  2,173,002  (once  2,110.377)  ciih.  yds. 

The  foundations  of  the  TcMple  of  the  Ihml,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
pyramid,  were  excavated  in  1008.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  pvramid  we 
ohserve  an  Inscrijdion  and  several  Rorh-  Tonihu.  .\djacent  is'amiimmv 
shaft  (caution  advisahle). 

The  road  now  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Third  Pyramid,  Egvn. 
.y/cr-.l/<*nA-e«  re(‘divino  is  Menkewre’),  hnilt  hvMenkewre,  the  Mvkeriiios 
of  Herodotus.  Its  perpendicular  height  is  2(4  (once  218)  ft  while,  its 
sides  rise  at  an  angle  ot  01^;  each  side  of  the  base  measures  118  vds  The 
stones  are  unusually  large.  To  the  .8.  rise  Three  tiniall  Pi/ramh/g. 

We  next  walk  to  the  remains  of  the  Temjple  of  the  Dead  to  the  E 
of  the  third  pyramid  and  then  follow  the  ancient  paved  track  l.v  whicli 
the  stones  were  once  brought  up  from  the  Nile  vallev.  On  the  wav 
among  several  Rock-  Tornbn,  are  the  ruins  of  an  unfinished  pvramid  Pass- 
ing  a very  ruinous  family  hurial-place  of  the.  2Hth  Dvnasty.'  called  Cawo- 
hells  lowb  after  its  discoverer,  wo  now  descend  to'  the  (iraiiite  Temple 
(see  above),  and  walk  to  the  N.W..  past  the  Sphhur  (p.  I(i2),  to  the  Three 
Riiiall  ri/ramids  (p.  I(!2)  near  the  Pvramid  of  Kheops. 

Lastly  we  may  visit  the  Rock'  Tombs  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  near 
the  Arab  village  hnfr  el-Hdram.  The  best-known,  the  -Tomb  ofy„mbers\ 
contains  badly  jireserveil  reliefs  (counting  of  cattle). 

5.  1 be  PjXci.'KsioN  TO  Mkmpiii.s  ani>  S.\kk,\i{.a  i.s  ciisilv  m.'idc 
in  one  day.  Provisions  (supplied  by  the  hotels  in  lien  of  dejeunerL 
candles  (obtainable  also  at  liedrashein),  and  if  possible  an  acetylene 
lamp  should  be  taken.  Me  start  early  Ironi  the  chief  station  (lirst 
train  usually  at  7 a.m.)  by  the  Upper  Egyptian  line  (or  fiedrasheiii 
(1  lit.,  fare  or  8'/.,  pias.l,  where  donki'vs  are  in  waiting  ito 
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Sakkaru  and  back  10  pias. ; bargain  sliould  bn  made  in  presence  of 
the  Bedouin  sheikh).  The  ride  back  lakes  fully  (train  for 

Cairo  at  present  4.56  p.ni.).  Tickets  for  Ihe  monuments  (5  jiias.) 
are  sold  by  the  custodians  or  at  Maridie’s  Home  (p.  465). 

Rohust  traveller.s  may  ride  from  Sakkara  along  the  margin  of  tlie 
desert,  or  via  the  pyramids  of  Abusir,  iii  hrs.  to  tlie  Mena  House 

Hotel  (p.  461).  The  charge  (15-20  pias.)  should  he  agreed  upon  with  the 
donkey-boy  at  the  Bedrashein  station.  In  the  reverse  direction  we  may 
go  by  tramwaj'  to  Gizeh  (comp.  p.  461),  and  ride  thence  via  the  Pyramids 
of  (iizeh  to  Sakkara  (donkey  20,  camel  30  pias.;  comp.  pp.  173,  174).  Or 
we  may  drive  in  a desert-car  (80  pias.)  from  Mena  House  Hotel  along 
the  liorder  of  the  ilesert  to  Sakkara. 

The  Railway,  jiassing  Billdk  (p.  454),  runs  to  tlie  N.W.  and 
crosses  the  Nile.  2 M.  Enthdheh,  noled  for  (lie  ‘battle  of  the 
Pyramids’,  in  which  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Dlaiiielukes  in  1798. — 
Describing  a circuit  the  train  next  comes  to  (674  1^1-)  Bdldk  ed- 
Dakrur,  on  a Nile  canal.  At  (8  DI.)  Gizeh  (p.  461)  we  sight  the 
Byraniids  (p.  461)  011  the  right,  and  then,  on  the  left.  Old  Cairo 
([}.  460)  and  the  long  range  of  the  Mokaltam  (p.  454),  continued  to 
the  S.E.  by  Gebel  Turra.  Next,  on  the  left,  is  Geziret  Tirsd,  an 
island  in  the  Nile. 

IT'/a  M.  Abu  Heinrils.  On  the  right  rise  the  hills  bordering 
(he  Idbyaii  desert,  with  the  pyramids  of  Abusir.  Beyond  {17'/2l^I-) 
Kl-l lauHtnidiyeh  the  step-pyramid  (p.  465)  is  visible  for  a short 
time.  To  the  left,  at  the  footof  Oebel  Turra,  lies  I lelwdn ( Hdouaii), 
a winter  health-resort. 

20'/2  M.  Bedrashein,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  railway. 

From  the  railway-crossing  we  ride  to  the  W.,  past  the  village 
(Wed.  market),  by  a road  through  green  lields,  which  are  entirely 
flooded  in  autumn,  to  the  (20  min.)  palm-grove  of  Bedrashein. 

In  the  foreground,  shaded  by  palms,  lies  the  site  of  Memphis, 
now  a heap  of  debris,  the  oldest  capital  of  Egypt,  founded  under 
the  name  of  ‘White  Walls’  about  3400  B.  C.  by  Menes,  the  first 
historical  king.  The  vast  area  of  the  ruins  seems  to  have  extended, 
down  to  the  12th  cent.  .V.D.,  as  far  as  tTizeh.  The  chief  quarters  of 
the  city  probably  lay  on  the  fields  of  Bedrashein  and  Mit-Bahiueh. 

The  road  forks  20  min.  beyond  Bedrashein.  The  Summku  Routk, 
impassable  during  the  inundations,  leads  to  the  left  in  about  8 min. 
to  the  two  ^Colossal  Statues  of  liamses  II.  (p.  456),  both  now 
prostrate,  which  once  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  famous  temple 
ot  Btah.  The  first  is  25  ft.,  or  including  the  crown  317'2  ft-,  bmg; 
the  second,  protected  by  a mud-hut  (adm.4  ],ias.),  is 42  ft.  in  length. 

We  now  ride  on,  leaving  the  village  of  Mit  Rahineh  at  a little 
distance  to  the  right,  towards  the  i)alm-grovc  of  Sakkdro,  at  the 
loot  of  the  desert-plateau.  On  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert  rise 
eleven  pyramids.  To  the  extreme  ‘left  (S.)  is  the  necropolis  of 
Ihihshil)’,  where  the  ‘blunted  pyramid'  or  ‘pyramid  of  the  two 
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angips’  catclu's  the  eye.  To  the  riglif  (to  the  \.\V.  of  the  hiit.s  of 
Sakkara)  rise  the  Onnos  and  step-pyramids  (see  below). 

Turning  to  the  N.  near  Sakkara,  '/j  hr.  beyond  the  statues  of 
Ramses,  and  skirting  the  palm-grove,  we  ride  towards  the  ruins  of 
some  mud-built  houses.  The  Wintkk  Route  from  the  l)ifurcation 
mentioned  at  p.  4(54  makes  a long  bend  to  the  N.  and  leads  through 
the  palm-grove  of  Bcdrashein  and  past  the  ruins  of  the  brick  houses 
of  ancient  Memphis;  it  then  crosses  a sluice-bridge,  passes  on  either 
side  several  ponds,  and  rejoins  the  summer  route. 

Wo  now  ascend  to  the  sandy  plateau  and  overlook  the  *Neero- 
polis  of  Sakkd.ra.  This  vast  area,  about  M.  long  from  N. 
to  S.  and  from  550  to  1(500  yds.  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  has 
afforded  material  for  repeated  exploration. 

We  ride  straight  to  the  *Step  Pyramid  (Arab.  El-llaram  el- 
Mudarrag),  the  great  landmark  of  Sakkara.  This  was  the  tomb  of 
king  Zoser  (3rd  Dynasty,  about  2900-2850  R.C.),  and  is  still  older 
than  the  pyramids  of  Glzeh.  It  is  19Gft.  high,  and  each  step  re- 
cedes about  (5‘/2  ft. 

About  330  yds.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Step  Pyramid  rises  the  Pi/ramid 
of  King  Onnos  (or  Unis;  about  25.'>0  B.(!.),  whieh  is  easily  sealed.  The 
view  embraces  all  the  pyramids  from  Dahsliftr  to  (iizoh.  The  central 
chamber  and  burial-vault  in  the  interior  (shown  by  the  custodian)  are  full 
of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  oldest  religious  Egyptian  text  known. 

Beyond  the  Step  Pyramid,  in  the  direction  of  Mariette’s  House, 
we  suddenly  obtain  a striking  view  of  the  pyramids  of  Abnsir  and 
(iizeh  to  the  N. ; in  the  palm-shaded  .\ile  valley,  bordered  by  the 
yellowish-grey  desert,  we  observe  in  the  distance  the  mosejue  of 
Mohammed  Ali  (p.  454). 

When  the  road  forks  we  ride  to  the  left  to  the  Mastnhn  of 
Ptahhotep,  the  tomb  of  the  highest  state-oflicial  of  a king  of  the 
5th  Dynasty  (about  2700-2550  B.C.).  The  interesting,  delicately 
executed  wall-reliefs,  like  those  of  the  almost  contemporaneous 
mastaba  of  Ti  (p.  466),  are  among  the  finest  of  the  .\ncient  Empire 
but  are  imperfectly  lighted.  The  richest  wall-decoration  is  in  the 
sacrificial  chamber  (funeral  repast,  rural  scenes,  etc.). 

We  now  repair  to  MarietlPs  House,  a little  to  the  M.,  where 
the  famous  Egyptologist  lived  during  the  excavations.  We  rest  and 
lake  luncheon  on  the  terrace  here.  (Custodians  pias. ; .Vrabian 
coffee  provided  if  desired.) 

A few  min.  to  the  W.  of  Mariette’s  house  is  the  *Sernpeum, 
with  the  underground  rock-tombs  of  the  sacred  bulls  of  the  god  Ptah. 

Apis,  the  sacred  hull,  had  a temple  of  his  own  .a't  Memphis,  and  after 
death  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  He  represented  man  in  a future  state- 
as  identified  with  the  god  Osiris,  and  his  tomb  was  a favourite  goal  of  pil- 
grims. Hermits  too  sometimes  lived  in  the  narrow  cells  of  the  tomb.  After 
Ptolemy  I.  had  introduced  the  cult  of  Serapis  (p.  .135)  into  Egypt,  this 
new  god  was  identified  with  Osiris-Apis  (Egyp.  Oser-hapO,  Or.  CIsorapi.s). 

The  temple  over  the  Apis  tombs  has  disappeared,  and  so  too  has  a 
second  temple  erected  hero  by  Nektanebos  (358-341  B.  C'.),  to  which  the 
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great  sphinx  avenue  aseended  from  the  plain  below.  The  main  passage 
to  the  tombs,  whieh  was  constructed  Ijy  Psammetichos  I.  ((i(iS-()09),  is 
now  aloue  accessible.  In  the  tomb-chamliers  are  still  preserved  24  of  the 
huge  sarcophagi  iu  which  the  mummies  of  the  Apis  bulls  reposed. 

The  famous  *Mas1aba  of  Ti,  to  tlie  X.E.  of  Mariette’s  house, 
is  still  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand.  This  was  the  tomb  of  the 
royal  architect  of  king  Nuserre  (5th  Dyn.).  The  most  beautiful  of 
the  reliefs  are  in  the  tomb-chamber,  which  is  entered  from  the  road 
through  tw'o  vestibules  and  two  passages.  We  note  i)articularly,  on 
the  B.  wall.  Harvest  and  Boat-building;  on  the  S.  wall,  Sacrifices 
to  the  dead;  on  the  N.  wall,  ^Scenes  from  life  in  the  Delta  marshes. 

Those  who  do  not  intend  to  ride  on  lo  Gizeh  may,  on  their  way 
back,  glance  at  the  Tomb  of  ^[erel'ura,  of  the  early  6th  Dynasty, 
and  at  i\\G  Street  of  Tombs  near  it,  of  like  date  (including  the  Tomb 
of  Enkhme- Hor,  also  called  the  ‘Tomb  of  the  Physicians’,  etc.). 

For  full  details,  see  Baerlel'er'S  Rm/pt- 


72.  From  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  to 
Beirut  (Smyrna,  Conslaniinople)  via  Jaffa. 

101  (or  201)  M.  SxE.xMKiis  (mo.stly  small  and  old;  agents  at  Alexandria, 
see  ]>.  432;  at  Port  Said.  p.  137;  at  Jaffa,  p.  467;  at  Beirut,  pp.  481,  4821. 
1.  Messngeries  2laritimes,  S.  Mediterranean  line  (coming  from  Marseilles, 
and  touching  at  Alexandria):  from  Port  Said  on  Frid.  (returning  Mon.  or 
Tues.)  to  Beirut,  alternately  direct  in  1 day  and  vifl.  Jaffa  in  2 days;  fare 
from  Port  Said  to  Jaffa  3.'j  or  25  fr.,  to  Beirut  65  or  55  fr.  — 2.  Austrian 
fJoijd  (Trieste  and  Syria  linej  comp.  B.  68;  touebiug  at  Alexandria): 
from  Port  Said  on  Mon.  aft.  via  Jaffa  and  Haifa  to  Beirut  in  ca.  2'/.,  days 
(returning  Tburs.  night);  fare  from  Port  Said  to  Jaffa  33  or  22  A’,  to 
Beirut  75  or  52  K.  — 3.  Khedivial  Mail  Co.  (coming  from  Alexandria),  from 
Port  Said  on  Sun.  aft.  via  Jaffa  and  Haifa  in  ca.  11/2  days  to  Beirut  (going 
on,  every  alternate  week,  to  Alexaudretta  and  Constantinople),  returning 
from  Beirut  Sun.  foren.;  fare  from  Port  Said  to  Jaffa  sC  1 E 35  pias.  or 
<£E  1,  to  Beirut  2 E 60  pias.  or  sCE  2.  — 4.  Russian  Steam  Navigation 
<£■  Trading  Co.  (Syria  and  Egypt  circular  lino;  coming  from  Alexandria), 
from  Port  Said  on  Mon.  or  Sat.  nights  viA,  Jaffa  and  Haifa  in  ca.  2 days 
to  Beirut  (going  on  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople),  returning  from  Beirut 
Tues.  or  5yed.  aft.;  fare  60  or  44  fr.  (to  Jaffa  36  or  26  fr.).— 5.  German 
Levant  Line,  cargo-steamers  from  Alexandria  twice  monthly  via  Jaffa 
and  Haifa  to  Beirut  (comp.  K.  65).~  6.  Societd  Na::ionale  (Lines  VII, 
Vllbis;  coming  from  Alexandria),  from  Port  Said  each  monthly  via  Jaffa 
to  Beirut  in  ca.  2 days. 

As  to  passports,  see  p.  491;  Turkish  money,  p.  536. 

Ale.vamlno,  see  p.  431;  Tort  Said,  see  p.  436.  The  Hat  Bgyp- 
ti:iu  coast  disappears  soon  after  we  leave  Port  Said. 

Nearing  Jaffa  we  survey  the  liill-country  of  Judaea,  with  the 
heights  around  Jernsalein  ;ind  (to  the  N.E.)  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria.  I lie  broad  coast-plain,  flanked  with  low  dunes,  is  the  an- 
cient 1 eleshet,  the  ‘phiin’,  stretching  from  the  Egyptian  frontier  to 
Ml.tarmel  (p.  468),  once  inhabited  by  the  Philisiiue.s  (Pelishtim). 


JAFFA. 
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JaiFa.  Atusivai..  The  .steamers  anchor  in  the  open  roads.  Tn  winter 
when  a westerly  f^ale  is  blowing,  it  is  often  impossible  to  land.  Pa.ssengers 
must  then  go  on  to  Haifa  (p.  ■I(>8)  or  to  Ileinit  (p.  181).  The  arrangements 
for  landing  are  unsatisfactory;  in  rough  weather  as  much  as  20  fr.  is 
demanded.  It  is  best  to  land  in  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  hotels 
or  tourist-agents  (see  below;  0-7  fr.  to  station  or  to  hotel,  iiicl.  baggage, 
on  which  a watchful  eye  should  be  kept),  and  to  decline  the  services  of 
other  boatmen  or  of  porters  and  dragomans  (Araliic  terjuman).  The  pass- 
port oftice  and  custom-bouse  are  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  harbour.  Customs 
examination,  see  p.  .'iST. 

Kaii.way  Station  to  the  X.  K.  of  the  town,  C/a  M.  from  the  harbour. 

Hotels  (charges  should  be  ascertained  at  once;  advisable  to  order 
rooins  beforehand  in  the  height  of  the  season).  JernHulem  Hotel  and  Hot. 

'".the  German  colony,  pens.  12'/a)  in  the  quiet  season  8 fr. ; 
Hut.  huminitz,  in  Hue  lloiistroiis,  leading  to  the  German  colonv ; Frn>ik\ 
in  the  German  colony,  with  restaurant. 

to  Thou.  Cook'  <t-  Son,  opposite  the  .lernsalem  Hotel; 

Clark-,  in  the  Hot.  dii  Parc;  /V.  Benzinger,  at  Frank’s  Hotel;  Jlatiibuni- 
AmerfC(in  Lin^.y  A(/encfi  Luhhiy  both  at  the  harhoiir.  — Steamboat  Okkk'es 
all  on  the  quay,  to  the  N.K.  of  the  cnstom-hoiise. 

Post  Offices.  Tnrk'ifih  in  Hue  Houstroiis  (also  International  Tele- 
g'raph)  ; Hertuan  and  Au.><trian- Hungarian,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  quav; 

FmifA,  farther  to  the  N.K. ; on  the  quav,  opposite  the  Oiiarantiiie 

station.  1 . 1 1 M 

C'o.Nsi-Ls.  Hritish  Vice-Consul,  J.  FV/Im/ii/o.  United  States  Consular 
Agent,  J.  Hurdegg. 

AViV/t  (medical  siiperiiitendcnt  of  the  Hnitlieh 
Hospital);  Dr.  Ltn  (French);  Dr.  Lurch,  Dr.  Saad  (both  German). 

Hanks.  Anglo-l'alestine  Co.,  Bangue  Ottoiuane.  both  in  the  Gaza 
Hoad;  lltrman  1‘alaestina- Bank,  Credit  l.gonnais,  both  on  the  quav. 

Knoi.isii  Ciinicii  Sekvices,  on  Sun.  at  ii.SO  a.m.  and  2.2(1  p.m.  ’ 

CARRiAmos.  Drive  1 beshlik  (3'/^  pias.);  (/^  day  1(1,  dav  20  fr.;  to 
.Jerusalem  (7-8  hrs.)  in  the  season  oO-OO  fr.  (single  seat  lO-l.'i  fr.),  to 
Haifa  (Vj.fi  day.s),  100-MO  fr.,  according  to  weather. 


•Jfi[fu,  .\rabic  Yiifa,  Gr.  Jappii  (pop.  47,000,  viz.  aliout 
J0,000  Mo.slems,  10,000  Chri.stians,  and  7000  .Ji'w.s),  orijrinally  a 
Fhajiiician  colony  in  the  land  of  the  I’hili.stincs,  i.s  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  rei<>;n  of  Solomon  (p.  472)  as  the  seaport  of  Jernsalem. 
1 he  Maccahees  (p. •l-<2)  hrought  it  under  Jewish  domination.  l.)ur- 
ing  the  Crusades  it  was  repeatedly  wrested  from  the  Christians, 
and  in  1267  it  was  destroyed  hy  the  Mameluke  sultan  Heybars.  In 
1799  the  town  was  stormed  hy  the  French  under  Kliibcr' (p.  -144). 

The  old  town  ri.ses  on  a rock  118  ft.  high,  hehind  the  Qnai/. 
huilt  towards  the  end  of  the  T7th  century.  Its  streets  are  very  dusty 
and  in  wet  weather  muddy. 


The  quay  and  its  prolongation,  the  main  arteries  of  traflic,  lead 
in  a curve  towards  the  E.  to  the  Market  (Sflk),  where  the  Smnitic 
type  of  the  inhahitants  is  very  noticeable. 

Beyond  this  market  is  a ‘public  garden  with  a Clock  lower 
erected  by  the  town  of  Jaffa  to  commemorate  the  25th  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  now  deposed  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  (1876-191)9),  and 
se^ eral  Arabian  caf^s.  The  Caza  road  leads  thence  to  the  right 
thiough  the  S.  suburb.  The  Jerusalem  road  leads  straight  on  through 
the  new  town  and  a number  of  orange-groves;  after  12  min.  a road 
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(liv(!i'"t's  to  tlio  left  to  tlie  Ku.ssiiin  scttleniont.  where  we  are  sliowii 

O 

the  site  of  the  house  of  TabiUia  and  her  rock-tomb  (Acts  ix.  35). 
The  Rue  Boustrous  leads  to  the  left  to  the  railway-station  and  the 
pleasant  houses  of  the  German  Colony,  founded  in  1868  (about 
350  inhab.,  chiefly  of  the  ‘Temple’  sect). 

A second  colony  of  these  Templars  is  Sarona,  1 M.  to  the  N.E., 
behind  the  dunes,  in  the  coast-plain  of  Sharon  between  Jaffa  and  Caesarea, 
famed  ever  since  ancient  times  for  its  fertility.  The  vine  in  particular 
thrives  here  admirably. 

Beyond  Jaffa  the  Steamer  soon  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
el-Aujd,  the  largest  river  in  Palestine  next  to  the  Jordan,  and  then, 
near  the  N.  boundary  of  Judaea,  the  site  Apollonia  (now  Arsuf). 
Farther  on  we  sight  the  scanty  ruins  of  Caesarea  Palaestina  (Ara- 
bic El-Kaisarlyeh),  a seaport  founded  by  Herod  the  Great,  which 
in  the  Roman  period  surpassed  Jerusalem. 

Beyond  the  Nahr  ez-Zerkd  (‘blue  river’,  p.  xxxiii),  the  Crocodile 
Rivei'  of  Pliny,  come  the  little  town  of  Tanlura,  the  Doi'  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  classical  authors  say  was  a Phoenician  col- 
ony, and  then  Atlit,  the  Castellum  Pa’cyrinorum  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  seat  of  the  Knights  Templar  in  1218-91,  with  its  grand  ruins. 

The  beautiful  outlines  of  *A//.  Carmel  (1811  ft.;  Jebel  Mar 
Klyds,  ‘sacred  mount  of  Elijah’)  become  more  distinct.  On  the  hill- 
side is  the  Carmelite  Monastei'y  p558  ft.),  the  original  seat  of  the 
order,  which  extended  its  sphere  to  Europe  in  1238.  Below  it,  on 
the  evergreen  N.  slo{)e  of  the  range,  rises  a Liyhthouse. 

Most  of  the  steamers  call  at  the  open  roads  of  Haifa  or  Khaif’a 
(Hot.  Karmcl  or  Krafl’t,  pens.  8-10  fr. ; carr.  at  the  tourist-oflice  of 
linger  & Hermann,  at  G.  Bus’s,  etc.;  Brit,  vice-cons.,  P.  Abela; 
I'.  S.  cons,  agent,  Th.  Struve;  pop.  16,000),  a rapidly  rising  com- 
mercial town,  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.  base  of  Mt.  Carmel  and 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Sycaminum  of  antiquity.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  ‘Temple’  sect,  whose  settlement  presents  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  prevailing  Oriental  squalor. 

A Road  leads  from  Haifa  via  Atlit  ami  Tantura  (sec  above),  and  then 
inland  via  the  Jewish  agricultural  colony  of  Zammarin  (Hot.  Graff)  and 
AoAvin  (tlO  ft.)  to  NAbulus  or  Nablus  (1870  ft.;  H6t.  Nablus,  German), 
once  Sichem,  the  capital  of  Samaria.  After  the  war  of  67  A.D.  (p.  472) 
it  was  re-founded  by  Vespasian  as  Flavia  Neajrolis.  It  is  now  a town  of 
27,000  inhal).  (incl.  700  Christians  and  170  members  of  the  Samaritan  sect). 
Fine  view  from  Mt.  Gerizim  (2848  ft.;  Arab.  Jebel  et-T6r),  to  the  S.  of  the 
town.  A new  road  leads  from  Nabulus,  past  Jacob’s  HVR  (St.  John,  iv.  5-801, 
via  Rl-Lubban  and  El-Bireh,  to  Jerusalem  (p.  470). 

From  Haifa  via  Dkrat  to  Damascus,  177  M.,  Railway.  One  train 
daily  m lOhrs. ; fares,  1st  cl.,  142'/2,  8rd  el.  OO'/s  pias.  (note  exchange  at 
rail,  stat  : 1 mejidieh  = 19  pias. ; 20  fr.  = 86'/2  pias. ; 1 = 109'/h  pias.; 

^ f ^ "„***'*  — 96  pias.).  Most  travellers,  however,  prefer  the  following 
profoundly  interesting  route,  joining  the  train  at  Samakh  (p.  469). 

We  drive  from  Haifa  to  (24  M.)  Nazareth  (1115  ft.;  Hot.  Germania 
pens.  8-12'/2  fr.),  the  home  of  Christ,  whence  the  Christians  in  the  Levant 
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aro  still  ealltiil  Nazaronos  (Nasara).  Thou  past  .1//.  Tabor  (ISII  ft.;  Jfbrt 
et-TOr:  tine  view),  the  traditional  .seene  of  the  Transtlguration,  and  Kafr 
Kemia,  the  Cana  of  the  Bihle  (St.  John,  ii),  to  (ti/j  hrs.)  Tabariya  (82  ft. 
below  sea-level;  Hot.  Tiberias  or  (irossraann.  pens.  ]0-12V.2fr. ; pop.  7500, 
inch  many  Polish  Jew.s),  the  ancient  Tiberias,  once  the  capital  of  Oalilee, 
and,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (p.  472),  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  of 
Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee  (682  ft.  below  sea-level;  13  M.  long,  7>/2  M- 
broad),  through  which  flows  the  Jordan.  During  half  of  the  year  the 
climate  in  this  profound  Syrian  valley  is  extremely  hot. 

Prom  Tiberias  we  row  down  the  lake  in  2 hrs.  to  the  rail,  station  of 
Saiiiakh  (610  ft.  below  sea-level;  hl'/o  M.  from  Haifa).  The  train  ascends 
the  *yarmuk  Valle;/  to  (lOO  M.)  Derdt  (1735  ft.  above  sea-level;  Huffef). 
where  it  joins  the  main  Hejiiz  lino  to  Daw/ftacvr-s- (p.  181 ; Kadem  station).  - 
For  details,  see  Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Si/ria. 

Heyond  :ill  the  steamOrs  skirt  the  coast  of  ancient  I%>e- 

■iiieia  at  some  distance  from  land,  as  tiie  cliffs  here  endanjrer  navig:i- 
tion,  hut  the  numerous  small  headlands,  bays,  and  islands  adapt 
it  admirably  for  settlement.  Tt  once  extended,  far  beyond  Heirnt, 
to  the  river  FAeuthrros,  now  Nahr  el-Kehir. 

From  afar  we  sight  the  lighthouse  and  forts  of  Akka  or  Acre, 
the  ancient  Akko  (later  Ptvlemais).  In  1104  it  became  the  naval 
station  of  the  Crusaders.  Taken  by  8aladin  in  1187  it  was  recap- 
tured by  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in  1191  and  for  a century  was  a 
great  bulwark  of  Christianity.  Under  the  name  of  St.  Jeon  d'Acre 
it  w:is  the  seat  of  the  knights  of  St.  .Tohn  (p.  475)  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  .Teriisalem.  Far  tii  the  N.K.  rises  A//.  Herman  (p.  489). 

Reyond  the  white  Rtis  en-Ndkilra,  the  ancient  Seeda  Tyria- 
riim,  and  lid.s  el-Abyad,  the  Pramontorium  Album  of  Pliny,  we 
sight  a low  headland  on  which  lies  the  poor  little  town  of  Stir, 
wUh  a ruined  church  of  the  Crusaders,  ruins  of  their  fortilications, 
and  a lighthouse.  This  was  the  ancient  seaport  of  Tyre,  once  sit- 
uated on  two  islands,  but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  em- 
bankment built  by  Alexander  during  his  famous  siege  (332  B.C.). 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Xuhr  el-LUdni  (p.  483  i, 
here  called  Nahr  el-Kdsimtyeh,  and  obtain  a tine  view  of  the  coast- 
region  in  front  of  Lebanon;  to  the  E.  rise  Jebel  er-Rihdn  and 
Tdmdt  Nihd  (6070  ft.;  ‘twins  of  Nihil’),  snow-capped  in  winter, 
and  to  the  N.E.  the  distant  Jebel  Sannin  (p.  483). 

Beyond  Sarafant  (ancient  Zarpath  or  Sareptu)  opens  the 
broad  bav  of  Saida,  formerly  Sidon,  the  olde.st  and,  next  to  Tyre, 
greatest  port  of  the  Phamicians,  now  girdled  by  rich  vegetation. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Xahr  el-Auwdli  (ancient  Bostrenu.s) 
and  the  Rds  ei'-Rumeileh,  the  N.  limit  of  the  bay  of  Saida,  we  come 
to  the  far-projecting  Rds  ed-Ddmilr  and  the  Rahr  ed-Ddmvr, 
the  ancient  Tamyras,  which  in  winter  is  one  of  the  most  copious 
rivers  in  the  Lebanon  region.  Near  Beirut  begin  the  mulberry  and 
(dive  groves  and  the  vineyards  of  the  fertile  coast-plain. 

We  round  the  reddish  hills  of  Rds  Beirfit  (p.  483),  with  the 
pigeons’  grottoes  and  lighthouse,  and  enter  Beirut  harbour  (p.  481). 
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73.  From  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

541/2  M.  Railway.  Two  trains  dailj-  in  3 hrs.  10  min.  (1st  cl.  lO'l-.inas.; 
2n(l,  inferior  to  good  Engl.  3rd,  25  pias.).  Railway  rates  of  exchange: 

1 mejidieh  = 20  pias. ; 20  fr.  = 91  pias. ; £ 1 — 121  pias. ; £ 1 Turkish  = 
108  pias.  (comp.  p.  536). 

Jaffa,  see  p.  467.  TJic  train  skirts  the  orchards  around  ■tatfa 
(with  Sarona  on  the  left)  and  turns  to  the  S.E.  throujrh  the  plain  of 
Sharon  (p.  468),  following  tlie  depression  of  the  W<3di  Miserdra. 
On  the  rifflit  is  tlie  ao-ricultural  colonv  of  the  .Uliancc  Israelite. 
To  the  E.  rise  the  bluish  hills  of  ancient  Judaea. 

12  M.  J.,ydda,  Arabic  Ludd,  Old  Test.  Lod,  (ti-.-Rooi.  Dios- 
polia,  was  severed  from  Samaria  by  the  Maccabees  (p.  472)  in  14;') 
P>.C.  and  annexed  to  .ludma. 

14  M.  Er-Ramleh  (accommodation  at  the  Franciscan  convent; 
pop.  exceeding  7000,  incl.  2;')00  Christians),  founded  by  tlie  Omai- 
yadcs  (}).  48;'))  in  716,  was  the  Ramula  of  the  eiai  of  the  Crnsados, 
when  it  was  even  more  important  than  Jerusalem.  The  chief  sight 
is  the  ^Minaret  of  the  oldest  mosrpic  {Jdiin  el-Abyad,  ‘white 
mosque’),  famed  also  for  its  view.  It  was  erected  by  En-Nasir 
([).  448)  in  1818,  in  a style  recalling  tlie  Komanesipie  transition 
Imildiugs  of  tlii'  Crusaders  ip.  474(,  but  has  lost  itsoriginal  summit. 

The  train  crosses  the  Jerusalem  road  and  runs  to  the  S.  through 
marshy  Hats  to  1I8  M.)  the  l illage  of  Xdaueh.  At  some  distance 
from  tlie  railway  Ahir,  once  Ekron,  one  of  the  live  chief  cities  of 
the  I’hilistines  ip.  466),  lies  on  the  right  (AV.),  and  on  the  left  (^E.) 
are  the  famous  ruins  of  Tell  Jezer,  mentioned  in  the.  letters  found 
;it  Tell  el-Amarna  (]).  4.)6),  originally  the  Canaaiiitish  (riueuieian) 
city  of  G'ezer  (a  drive  of  1 hr.  from  Er-Ramleh). 

24'/2  AI.  ISejed.  Soon  turning  to  the  E.,  we  ascend  the  ICdr// 
e.-i-Sardr  (‘valley  of  Sorek’,  Judg.  xvi.4),  which  beyond  (31  M.) 
Jbdr  Ahdn  narrows  to  a wild  rockv  trorire. 

47'/2  M.  Bittlv,  the  ancient  Baither  or  Beihar,  was  heroically 
(blended  against  the  Romans  during  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba 
(p.  472).  The  train  then  ascends  in  the  Wadi  el-Werd  (‘valley  of 
roses’)  and  crosses  the  plain  of  Fd-Bvleia  to  (•’»4'',_,  M.)  Jeritsaleiii. 

Jerusalem.  — q’he  Station  (2  J51  ft. ; see  PI.  V,  9)  lies  -/a  M.  to  the 
S.  of  the  Jaffa  Gate;  carr.  into  tlie  town  2-5  fr.,  aee-orJing  to  the  season. 

Hotels.  IMd  (PI.  a;  C,  -I.  5).  Jaffa  Road;  Grauil  Xfir  Hotel 

(PI.  e,;  I),  .5),  New  Hazaar;  Hot.  Huf/hen  (PI.  <1;  t\ -I).  Jaffa  Road;  Oliret 
lionise  (PI.  e;  tk  2} ; IhM.  hoiniiiitz  (PI.  h;  ((,  1),  Jaffa  Road.  Pension  at 
all  12-15  (out  of  season  8-10)  fr.  per  dav.  Agreement  advisable.  Wine 
of  the  country  1-2,  French  wine  from  3 fr.  a bottle. 

IRksimcks.  l’i-/i>t.'<i(at  ,loh(s>iiiiter-  Hoiuiz  (PI.  g;  F.  ■I'l.  pens  5 fr  • 
Henuius  Vatholir  lloKpice  Isit.  ranltas  (PI.  h;  E,  2),  outside  the  Damascus 
(.ate;  Aiostrion  (PI.  i;  F,  3),  Via  Dolorosa;  Caissi  Xiiovo.  (I'l.  k;  D 1.  51, 
ot  the  rranciscans;  all  good,  pens.  5-8  fr. 

Restacrants.  Denlisrhe  Itierludle.  Jaffa  Road;  T.evslholsl  ihrewerv) 
in  the  Geriuan  Temple  colony. 
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I’osT  Ofku'ks.  Tiirk  hli  (PI.  C‘,  5:  with  the  International  Telograjili), 
outside  the  .TatTa  (late;  French  (PI.  (^,  .'>),  adjoininp  it;  (ferman 
(PI.  D,  5),  etc. 

Touiust  Ufkicks.  7'/io.<i.  C'ooA’ <£•  So/!,  in.side  Jaffa  Gate;  Chirk,  Ilam- 
hiirg- American  Line,  Dr.  Bensinger  (North  German  Lloyd),  JV.  Tadron, 
all  in  Jaffa  Hoad. 

Carkiaof.s  at  the  Jaffa  Gate.  Drive  'j^,  hour  '/•/  me.jidieh.  K\cur- 
sitms  are  best  arranged  for  hy  tourist-agent  or  landlord  of  hotel.  So  also 
IloKSKS,  half-day  5,  whole  day  8 fr. ; donkey  per  day  1-5,  half-day  2-3  fr. 

Cossui.atks.  Hritish  (PI.  5;  .V.  1),  If.  F.Safoir.-  United  States  (PI.  13; 
li.  .5):  consul,  Coffin. 

Ha.nks.  Anglo- Palestine  Co.  (PI.  1;  E,  (>),  opposite  the  citadel;  Credit 
Lgonniiis  (PI.  2;  I),  .5)  and  Banque  Ottoiiiane  (PI.  1>,  5),  Jaffa  Road;  Ger- 
man Palac.'ifina-Bank  (PI.  3;  D.  5),  inside  Jaffa  Gate. 

PuoToouAiMis.  'Pile  host  are  those  of  the  American  Colong,  of  Bonffls 
of  Ueiriit,  and  (coloured)  of  the  Photogloh  of  Zilrich,  to  he  obtained  from 
I esfer  (American  Colony  Store),  Bonlus  Meo,  Bfeir,  aiu\  Shammas,  all  in 
the  Grand  New  Hotel;  ^1.  Atlallah,  at  the  Rah  el-J-edid;  Salman  <t  Co.. 
.laffa  Road.  — Other  favourite  Soi-vemks  of  Jerusalem  are  carved  olive-wood 
and  mother-of-pearl  objects,  in  which  there  is  a brisk  trade;  the  largest 
choice  is  to  be  found  in  the  square  in  front  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  but  half 
at  most  of  the  price  asked  should  be  offered;  higher  class  work  is  best 
|)urchased  at  the  shops  mentioned  above. 

Cin'KfiiEs,  convents,  missions,  schools,  etc.  abound  (see  Raedeker's 
Palestine  & Syria).  Among  them  may  he  mentioned  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  George  (with  the  Rishop’s  House;  services  at  !•  a.m.  and  1.30  p.m.), 
to  the  N.  of  the  town;  Christ  Church  (PI.  E,  6;  services  at  10  a.m.  and 
1 p.m.);  St.  Paul's  (PI.  C,  1,  2;  Arabic  services  at  0.30  a.m.  and  3 p.m.). 

Two  Days  (when  time  is  limited).  1st.  Forenoon,  Mt.  of  Olircs  (p.  170), 
Kidron  and  llinnom  Valleys  (p.  180);  afternoon.  C7i//rr/i  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre (]>.  171).  Muristdn  (p.  175).  and  Zion  (p.  173).  — 2nd.  Forenoon. 
Ilarain  esh-Sherif  (f.  Vil^)i  afternoon,  excursion  to  Bethlehem  (p.  IS!'). 

'Phe  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  open  before  11.30  and  after  3; 
a forenoon  visit  may  usually  he  prolonged  by  giving  a fee  to  the  .Moslem 
custodian  (1  fr.). 

Leave  to  visit  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  must  bo  ohtaineil  from  the 'Pur- 
kish  authorities  through  the  visitor's  consulate  (see  above).  Ho  is  then 
escorted  hy  a 'Purkish  soldier  and  usually  by  a cavass  of  the  consulate 
also.  The  cavass  receives  8-10  fr..  or  1-5  fr.  from  cadi  member  of  a party, 
which  covers  all  fees  and  outlays.  On  Fridays  and  cinring  the  Moslem 
festival  of  Nebi-Musi  (Wed.  of  Holy  M'eek  to  Easter  Mon.)  tbe  mosciue 
is  closed  to  strangers. 


Kky  to  Pi.an  ok  Jkuksai.km.  Banks,  see  above. — Bazaars.  Old  (Silks) 
and  Now,  F5;  E5. - Churches.  Christ  Church  (English).  EO;  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  (German  Prot.).  F.o;  Holy  Sepulchre,  El;  St.  Anne’s.  113; 
St.  George’s  (English),  with  Rishop’s  House,  a little  to  the  N.  of  E 1 ; 
St.  Mary’s.  K3;  St.  ^lary  Magdalen’s.  K 1:  St.  Paul’s  (.\rab.-Prot.),  Cl.  2. 
— Consulates,  sec  above.  — Monasteries.  Abraham’s  (Greek).  PI.  IP.  E l,  5; 
.Vbvssinian.  PI.  11.  El;  .Armenian  (’atholic.  PL  15.  F I:  Cojitic,  PL  ifi.  E 1: 
Gethsemaiie.  PI.  20.  E5;  (ireek  (Great).  DE  I,  5:  Panagia  (Greekb  PI.  21. 
El;  Panagia  Mehena  (Or.).  PI.  22.  E5;  St.  Rasil  (Gr.),  PL  23.  1)  I ; St. 
Caralomhos  (Gr.),  PI.  21,  E 1;  St.  Catharine  (Or.).  PI.  25,  E 1;  St.  Deme- 
trius (Or.),  PL  2(5,  1)5;  St.  George’s  (Coiitic),  PI.  17.  1)5;  St.  George’s 
(Greek).  PL  27  & 28,  1)1  & E7;  St.  John  the  Raptist’s  (Gr.).  PI.  20. 
E 5;  St.John  Euthymius  (Gr.),  PI.  30.  El;  St.  Michael’s  (fir.),  PI.  31, 
D l;  St.  Nicholas  {(ir.).  PI.  32,  D l;  St.  Salvator’s  (Latin),  PL  36,  Dl; 
St.  Stephen’s  (Dominican).  El;  St.  'I’heodore’s  (Greek),  PI.  33.  D l.- 
Mosques.  El-.-Vksa.  115.  6;  Kuhhet  es-Sakbra  (Dome  of  the  Rock).  11  1.  5; 
Sidni  Omar,  PI.  37.  lib.—  Synagogues  (indicated  by  the  b'tter  -S’  on  the 
Plan),  many,  E.  F 5-7. 
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Jerusalem  (Hebrew  Yerushalayim,  Gr.  and  I>at.  Hierosoltfiuo, 
Arabic  El-Kuds)  lies  in  31°4(5'  N.  lal.  and  SS®!;!'  E.  long.,  on  an 
arid  limestone  plateau  (cold  in  winter)  whicb  rises  in  the  form 
of  a peninsula  from  the  Kidron  Valley  {Wddi  Sitti  ]\IaryO)ji, 

‘ Mary’s  Valley  ’),  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  Valley  of  Ilinnvm  ( Wddi 
er-Rahdbi),  on  the  S.  side.  The  narrow  E.  height  (2441  ft.),  the 
ancient  Te7n pie  Hill,  is  separated  from  the  W.  hill,  that  of  the  old 
Upper  Totvn  (2550  ft.),  by  a depression,  now  very  slight,  called 
'ryropoeon  (‘dung  valley’)  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  Still 
higher  is  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  jircsent  town  (^2591  ft.). 

The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000,  of  whom  45,000  are  Jews, 
living  mostly  on  alms  he,stowed  by  the  charitable  institntions  of  their 
European  co-religionists;  of  the  15,000  Christians  nearly  half  are 
Syrians  of  the  Greek  orthodox  faith;  the  Moslems  number  about 
10,000.  In  spring,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  Easter,  the 
town  is  flooded  with  pilgrims,  the  majority  being  Russians.  As  a 
centre  of  the  three  chief  religions  of  the  world,  Jerusalem  has  quite 
a religious  atmosphere  and  is  historically  a city  of  overwhelming 
interest,  but  its  tranquillity  is  sadly  marred  by  the  dissensions 
and  jealousies  of  its  numerous  religious  communities.  Careful  and 
patient  study  alone  will  reveal  to  the  traveller  something  of  the 
departed  glory  of  the  venerable  eapital  of  the  Jewish  empire. 

llisTouy.  From  the  tablets  of  Tell  el-Amariia  (p.  <156)  it  appears  that 
lyusalim.  was  the  capital  of  a small  principality  (lepeiulent  on  Egypt 
about  1100  B.O.  'When  the  Israelites  under  IJavid  conquered  the  town 
in  the  llth  cent.  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10)  it  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Jc- 
liusites.  a Canaanitish  tribe.  David  made  it  his  residence  and  built  a 
castle  known  as  the  City  of  David.  His  son  Solomon,  with  the  aid  of 
Phu'uician  artificers,  afterwards  built  his  palace  and  the  Tem2)le  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mt.  Zion  (the  E.  hill).  On  the  bi-j)artition  of  the  kingdom  after 
his  death  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  Judah.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  N.  Palestine  was  snbjugated  by  the  Assyrians  in  722  B.O.,  and  in  597 
Jerusalem,  under  Jehoiachin,  shared  a like  fate  at  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar of  Babylon.  In  586  the  revolt  under  Zedekiah  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  538  the  city 
and  Temple  were  gradually  rebuilt,  and  the  new  town-wall  was  completed 
in  4AI.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  in  323  Jerusalem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  I’tolemies  (p.  -iSS)  and  often  suffered  severely  from  conflicts  with 
the  Diadochi  of  Syria.  The  last  royal  dynasty,  that  of  the  Maccabees 
(167-63),  was  overthrown  by  the  Romans  when  Pompey  conquered  the  city. 
As  the  residence  of  Herod  the  Great  (37-1  B.C.,  according  to  the  accepted 
chronology),  in  the  last  year  of  whose  reign  Ohrist  was  born,  Jerusalem 
prospered  ane\y.  A now  palace  in  the  Roman  style  was  erected  at  the 
N.\\  . angle  of  the  upper  town,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was 
begun.  But  a revolt  of  the  Zealots,  or  Jewish  national  ])artv,  led  to 
embittered  struggles  with  the  Romans  in  67  A.D.,  with  the  result  that 
Jerusalem  was  stormed  by  Titus  in  70,  the  Temple  burned  down,  and 
the  city  as  completely  destroyed  as  Carthage  had  once  been.  Another 
rising  of  the  Jews  under  'I'ra.jan  (117)  extended  as  far  as  the  Cyrenaica 
(comp.  p.  113)  in  N.  Africa.  On  the  ruins  of  the  city,  on  a site  almost 
|•oineiding  with  that  enclosed  by  the  present  city-walls,  Emp.  Hadrian 
erected  the  new  jragan  colony  of  ..Klia  (Jopiioliua,  from  which,  after  the 
last  revolt,  that  of  Bar  Cochba  (1.32-.5).  Jews  were  excluded. 

1 he  modern  history  of  Christian  .lerusalem  lu'gins  with  the  building 
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of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Emp.  Constantine  (about  326-86). 
Pilgrims  soon  flocked  to  the  holy  places,  and  in  570  there  were  already 
hospices  with  3000  beds  for  tlieir  use.  In  611  the  Persians  under  Chos- 
roes  II.  (p.  485)  sacked  the  city,  but  when  it  was  captured  by  caliph  Omar 
in  637  it  was  treated  with  clemency,  being  regarded  as  a sacred  place  by 
Moslems  as  well  as  by  Christians.  In  691  began  the  erection  of  the  famous 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  on  the  sacred  rock  (p.  477),  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Temple,  the  greatest  sanctuary  of  Islam  after  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca. 
Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eg>-ptian  Fatimites  in  969,  but  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Seljuks  in  1077.  It  was  chiefly  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Christian  pilgrims  by  the  Seljuks  that  gave  rise  to  the  First 
Crusade.  In  1099  the  ('rusaders  conquered  Jerusalem,  which  under  Godfrey 
de  Rouillon  (d.  1100^  became  the  capital  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerii- 
salem.  The  city  was  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187,  but  in  1229  was  voluntarily 
ceded  by  Melik  el-Kamil  to  Emp.  Frederick  II.  Lastly,  in  1244,  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Kharezmians,  and  has  been  under  Moslem  rule  ever  since. 

Hooks.  Among  the  best  of  the  numerous  works  on  Jerusalem  are 
Barclay's  ‘City  of  the  Great  King’,  Besant  & Palmer's  ‘Jerusalem,  the 
City  of  Herod  and  Saladin’  (5th  ed.,  London,  1908),  ^^'a)■re7l's  ‘Under- 
ground Jerusalem’  (London,  1876),  and  Wilson  <fe  Warren's  ‘Recovery  of 
Jerusalem’  (London,  1871).  Miss  A.  Guodrich-Freer's  ‘Inner  Jerusaiem’ 
(1904),  Laurence  Hutton's  ‘Literary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem’,  and  C.  R. 
Conder's  ‘The  (Mty  of  Jerusalem’  (London,  1909)  also  may  bo  mentioned. 

The  *0m)  Town  is  enclosed  by  a *Wall  of  llie  13-14th  cent., 
restored  by  Suleiman  the  Great  (p.  542)  in  1537-41  ; it  is  40  ft. 
high  and  about  2^/^  M.  long.  The  two  main  streets  lead  to  the  W. 
from  the  Jaffa  Gate  (PI.  D,  5,  6;  .\rabic  Kill)  el-Khalil),  and  N. 
from  the  handsome  Damascus  Gate  (PI.  I),  5,  0;  Bab  el-Amud) 
respectively.  They  divide  the  town  into  four  quarters,  to  the  N.W. 
the  Greek-Frank,  S.W.  the  Armenian,  S.E.  the  Jewish,  and  N.E.  tin: 
Moslem.  The  streets  are  crooked,  often  vaulted  over,  and,  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  especially,  very  dirty.  All  the  houses  have  rain- 
water cisterns,  besides  which  there  arc  several  reservoirs. 

The  Jaffa  Subfkb,  situated  to  the  N.W.,  is  the  most  important, 
in  style  the  most  European.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  European  or 
‘FT’ank’  inhabitants  and  contains  the  consulates,  several  churches, 
and  the  extensive  liussian  Bmldinys  (Pl..\-(',  2,  3).  — Outside  the 
Gate,  of  Zion  (PI.  E,  7,  8;  Bab  en-Nebi  Daftd,  ‘gate  of  the  prophet 
David’),  but  originally  within  the  town-walls,  lies  the  so-called 
Zion  Suburb.  It  contains  the  Christian  cemeteries,  the  German 
Benedictine  monastery  Dormitio  Sanefae  ^fariae  (PI.  E,  8;  ‘death- 
sleep  of  Mary’),  with  the  new  Church  of  St.  ^larij,  and  the  now  Mo- 
hammedan buildings  ot  En-Nebi  DdM  (PI.  E,  8;  with  ‘David’s 
Tomb’  and  the  ‘Room  of  the  Last  Supper’).  Near  the  railway-station 
(p.  470)  is  the  substantial  German  Temple  Colony  (comp.  p.  408). 

We  begin  our  visit  to  the  old  town  at  the  Jall'a  Gate, a busy  cen- 
tre of  traflic,  to  which  the  road  from  the  station  leads  (p.  480).  To 
the  S.E.  of  the  gate,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  Herod’s  palace,  rises 
the  citadel  El-Knia  (PI.  D,  (5;  14th  and  Kith  cent.);  the  N.E.  tower 
probably  corresponds  to  the  Phasat'l  Tower  of  the  time  of  Herod. 

David  Stkket.  one  of  the  chief  business  streets,  under  different 
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iiiimes  (Sueikat  Allan,  Harel  el-Bizar,  and  Tarik  Bab  es-Silsnleh ; 
I’l.  D-G,  5),  connects  the  Jall'a  Gate  with  the  Silseleh  Gate  of  the 
llarain  esh-Sherif  (p.  476).  On  the  left,  oppo.site  the  citadel,  is  the 
well-stocked  New  Bazaar  (Bl.  1),  b). 

At  St.  John^s  Monastery  (PI.  29;  E,  5),  the  Greek  pilgrim.s’ 
hospice  at  the  S.AV.  angle  of  the  Mnristan  (p.  475),  we  first  turn 
to  the  left  into  the  Hauet  en-Nasaka  (PI.  E,  5,  4 ; Christians’  Street). 
On  the  left  is  the  very  ancient  Patriarch’s  Pool  (Birket  Haniinain 
el-Batrak;  PI.  E,  5),  assigned  by  tradition  to  king  Hezekiah  (about 
70(1  B.C.) ; on  the  right  is  tiie  Patriarch’s  Bath.  Opi)osite  tiie 
(Treat  Greek  JMunastery  (l)eir  er-Knin  el-Kebir;  PI.  1),  PI,  4,  5i, 
is,  on  the  right,  the  entrance  to  the  — 

"Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (PI.  E,  4 ; adin.,  see  p.  471), 
whose  princi])al  dome,  crowned  with  a gilded  cross,  is  everywhere 
conspicuous.  This,  especially  at  Easier,  is  the  great  goal  of  the 
l)ilgrims.  The  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  CiPsarca,  the  father  of  church  history  (314-40),  tells  ns 
was  made  by  Constantine,  induced  that  cmjmror  to  build  a ronnd 
church  here,  the  so-called  Anastasis  (church  of  the  resurrection), 
and  a tivc-nisled  basilica,  dedicated  to  the  sign  of  the  Cro.ss  (Mar- 
tyrion).  These  churches  having  been  burned  down  by  the  Persians 
(p.  473),  Abbot  Klodestus,  under  Emp.  Heraclius,  began  to  build, 
in  629,  a new  churcl)  of  tlie  resurrection,  the  ])rototype  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock  (j).  477),  a new  church  of  the  Cross,  and  a small  Calvary 
church  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Crucifixion  (Golgotha).  A fourth 
church,  that  of  St.  Mary,  is  said  to  have  existed  here  in  670.  B('- 
1 ween  11 40  and  1149,  the  period  of  the  Second  Crusade,  the  Crusaders 
caused  a great  new  church  to  be  built  by  the  architect  Joiirdaiii. 
in  the  Homanes(|ue  transition  style,  undt'r  Arabian  influence,  an 
ediilce  intended  to  embrace  almost  all  the  lioly  i)laccs.  On  (he  E. 
side  of  the  new  double  church  a chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Helena 
(d.  about  326),  the  mother  of  Constantine,  who,  according  to  later 
historians,  once  made  a ])ilgrimage  to  the  holy  ]daces  and  discovered 
the  true  Cross  near  the  Scjmlchrc.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  double 
church  a Gothic  clock-tower,  originally  detached,  was  erected  in 
11()()-80.  .\ftcr  the  destructions  of  1187  and  1244  (see  p.  473), 
we  hear  of  a handsome  new  church  existino;  here  in  1310.  At  lenjrlb 
in  171tl  a great  jiart  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  at  the  joint 
cost  ol  the  Greeks  and  the  .Vrinenians,  again  in  1810  by  tlu'  archi- 
tect Aoiinienos  halfa.  Since  then  the  Greek  cathedral,  tlu'  dome- 
rooted  ‘ Catholicon’,  has  occu]iicd  tlie  nave  of  what  was  once  the 
Crusaders’  basilica.  Among  (he  many  additions  the  chapel  of  tin' 
Apparition  iji.  475i  is  one  of  the  iddest  (14th  cent.). 

In  flip  N.\\.  conn'r  of  ll\f  Q l AiiitAMii.i:.  or  onti'r  court,  over  the 
f li!il>cl  ol  till!  lorty  Martyrs,  rises  the  licit  Tower,  the  upper  ])art  of  which 
has  heen  ilestroyed.  'I’ho  Fai;a(le,  diitiiig  from  the  era  of  the  Crusades, 
tias  tine  reliefs  of  the  Freiieh  school  over  the  portahs. 
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A v(‘stil)ule,  \vlif“re  tlio  oiistoiliaiis  (j).  171)  sit,  leails  to  the  Stone  of 
Unction  (.lolin  xix.  last  renewed  in  1808. 

Tlie  (<reat  Kotunha  of  tlie  Sepulchre  still  has  the  foundation  pillars, 
the  massive  outer  wall  of  the  W.  semicircle,  and  the  three  apses  of  the 
Crusaders’  church.  The  round  central  structure  embraces  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre  and  the  Angels’  Chapel.  Adjoining  the  Sepulchre  is  the 
1 tth  station  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  (see  helow). 

From  the  X.K.  side  of  the  amhulatory  an  ante-room  leads  to  the 
Chaim-:!,  ok  tiik  Aim’akition,  the  chief  Latin  (Kom.  Cath.)  sanctuary,  on 
the  spot  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  his  mother.  In  a niche 
is  shown  a fragment  of  the  •Column  of  Scourging’. 

The  Navk,  which  we  next  visit,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Catholicon.  The  pointed  windows,  the  clustered  pillars, 
and  the  groined  vaulting  still  hear  traces  of  their  origin  in  the  Crusaders’ 
era.  'I’he  southmost  of  the  three  cliapels  in  the  apse,  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  choir  amhulatory.  contains  the  ‘Column  of  the  Derision’. 

To  the  left  of  this'  chapel  a Hight  of  -it*  stejis  descends  to  St.  Hki.k- 
xa's  Ciiai'kl,  helonging  to  the  Armenians,  on  the  site  of  Constantine’s 
basilica,  with  foundations  of  the  jierioil  of  Modestiis;  l.^i  more  steps  de- 
scend thence  to  the  Chapel  of  the  h’indiiig  of  the  Cross. 

We  now  return  to  the  amhulatory  and  ascend  from  it.  to  the  left 
(S.),  to  the  higher-lying  (Ioi.ootiia  Ciiakki.s,  the  10-i:ith  stations  on  the 
Via  Dolorosa  (see  helow). 

On  the  S.  side  of  tlie  qiiadraiiole,  in  front  of  tlic  Holy  Sepulrlire 
Church,  lies  the  Mi\rista.n  (I’l.  E,  F,  Ti),  an  open  space  of  170  hy 
I.")!!  yds.,  which  contained,  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  onwards, 
the  hostels  and  hospitals  of  the  European  pilgrims  and,  from  1140, 
the  grand  Imildings  of  the  Knights  of  St.  .lohn.  Saladin  (]).  443) 
granted  it  as  a eharitahie  endowment  (wakf)  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  ip.  4 77),  hut  allowed  the  old  hostels  to  remain.  The  larger  W. 
half,  with  modern  shojis,  now  belongs  to  the  (ireek  patidarehate ; the 
E.  half  was  presented  hy  the  sultan  to  I’rnssia.  At  the  X.E.  corner, 
next  to  the  street  called  llaret  ed-Dabbarin,  is  the  German  Trot. 
Cliiirch  of  ihf  Redeeoier  (1*1.  E.  5). 

The  Mftristan  is  bonniled  on  the  E.  by  the  now  unimportant 
OM  Bazaar,  or  snk.  the  three  jiarallel  streets  of  which  form  part  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Damascus  and  Zion  gates  (p.  473). 
The  middle  street,  the  Snk  el-Attarin  (ii.  33.")),  is  continued  to  the 
X.  by  the  Khan  ez-Zeit  (PI.  F.  4),  from  which  an  alley  on  the  left 
leads  to  the  AhtjHHinlan  and  CopUf  Monasteries. 

At  the  Cojitic  ^Monastery  is  the  9th  station  on  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, the  ‘route  of  suffering’,  mentioned  for  the  lirst  time  in  the 
Kith  cent.,  on  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  borne  the  Gross  from 
Pilate’s  house  to  Golgotha.  The  last  live  stations  arc  within  the 
Holy  Seimlehre  Ghnrch  (see  above).  The  other  stations  lie  between 
theGreek  Monasleri/ of  St.  Caraloinbos  iPl.  24,  EF,4;  Mtli  station) 
and  the  Barrarls  iPl.  G,  3;  1st  station)  in  the  Tarik  liab  Sitti 
Maryam  (street  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  gate). 

This  street  leads  to  the  E.  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (PI.  11,  1,  >5; 
2405  ft.),  the  only  E.  gate  of  the  city,  called  by  the  natives  Biih 
Sitti  Ahirijuin,  or  Lady  Mary’s  (iate.  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Virgin’s  Tomb  (see  p.  480). 
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Witliiii  tlic  giitu  a pasnagc  leads  to  the  X.  to  the  line  old  Church  of 
St.  Anne  (PI.  H,  .H;  Arahic  Es-Saklhiyeh),  on  the  sujy)o.sed  site  of  the 
house  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  mentioned  as 
already  existing  in  the  7th  cent.,  hut  in  its  present  form  dates  chiefly  from 
the  12th.  The  crypt  hewn  in  the  rock  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anna  also  are  no\v  pointed  out. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  towards  the  W.,  and  halfway  along 
the  Via  Dolorosa  follow  the  El-AVad  street  (PI.  F,  G,  4,  5)  to  the 
left,  through  the  hollow  of  the  ancient  Tyropaum  (p.  472),  to  the 
Sfik  el-Kattanin  (see  below),  near  the  entrance  to  the  Harani  csh- 
Sherif ; or  starting  from  the  Old  Bazaar,  we  reach  the  same  point 
by  the  Tahik  Bab  es-Silsbleh  (PI.  F,  G,  5). 

The  *Haram  esh-Sherif  (PI.  G-I,  4-6;  ‘noble  sanctuary’), 
the  ancient  site  of  the  Temple,  is  the  most  interesting  jilace  in 
Jerusalem.  Adm.,  see  p.  471.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  Bdh 
el-Kattdnin  (PI.  G,  4,  5),  the  central  W.  gate,  built  by  En-Nasir 
(p.  448)  in  1318,  behind  the  now  deserted  Sfik  el-Kattanin  (cotton- 
market). 

On  this  site  king  David  erected  an  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2.5),  and 
Solomon  built  his  palace  and  Temple.  Here  stood  also  the  second 
Temple,  erected  about  520-516  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  third  Temple,  begun  by  Herod  the  Great  (p.  472)  in  20  B.  C. 
but  never  completed  on  the  grand  scale  jirojected.  On  the  same 
spot  Hadrian  erected  a temple  of  Jupiter  as  the  chief  sanctuary 
of  /Elia  Ca])itolina  (p.  472),  and  near  the  S.  wall  of  the  great 
quadrangle  Justinian  bnilt  a basilica  in  honour  of  the  AOrgin, 
which  afterwards  became  the  mosque  of  El-Aksii.  Beyond  these 
tacts  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  memorable 
site  during  the  early  centuries  of  flie  Christian  era. 

Mohammed,  wdio  claimed  to  have  visited  this  spot,  evinced  great 
reverence  for  the  ancient  Temple,  and  before  he  had  broken  off  his 
relations  with  the  Jews  he  even  enjoined  believers  to  turn  towards 
Jerusalem  in  prayer.  About  the  year  637  caliph  Omar  converted 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  into  a mosque,  and  the  Omaiyade  .\bd  el- 
Melik  (685-705)  erected  the  famous  Dome  of  the  Bock  on  a ])latrorm 
in  tlie  centre  of  tlie  sacred  precincts,  a building  which  the  Crusaders 
took  to  be  Solomon’s  Temple.  Adjoining  the  mosque  of  El-Aksa. 
then  called  the  Pfiiticus  or  Palatium  Salomonis,  |)robalily  stood  the 
royal  ])alaee  of  tlie  Franks  and  the  castle  of  the  Knights  Tem]ilar. 

The  huge  substructions  of  the  Temple  plateau,  the  surface  of 
wliicli  was  much  altered  by  Saladin,  still  date  from  the  reign  of 
Herod.  The  plateau  itself  forms  an  immense  quadrangle  of  irregular 
shape  (W.  side  536,  E.  side  518.  N.  side  351,  S.  side  31(1  yds.  long). 
In  the  N.W.  corner,  once  iierhajts  the  site  of  Baris,  tlie  castle*of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  the  Boman  castle  of  Antonia,  rises  the  highest 
Minarei  of  the  Haram.  The  buildings  by  theAV.  and  N.  walls.  Koran 
schools,  dwellings,  etc.,  with  open  arcades  on  the  groundfioor.  are 
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uniinporfant.  The  great  quaflrangle,  now  jjartlv  planted  with  trees, 
is  studded  with  numemus  vin.'^fcibna.  raised  platforms  witli  prayer- 
niehes  (mihrabsq  andsefttZs,  or  fountains  for  the  religious  ablutions. 
Esi)ecially  to  the  S.AV.  of  tlie  Home  the  ground  is  honeycombed 
with  deep  Ciitn-nH,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient. 

Entering  the  precincts  and  passing  the  pretty  Sehll  of  Kait 
l!ey  (p.  -l-oS)  we  mount  one  of  the  flights  of  steps  of  the  time  of 
.Vl)d  cl-Melik  to  the  I’l. vtkokm,  10  ft.  in  height. 

Tlic  so-called  **Dome  of  the  Rock  (Knhbet  e.s-Sakhra; 
1*1.  II,  4,  5),  usually  but  erroneously  called  Omar’s  Afosque,  was 
built,  according  to  the  Arabian  historians,  by  Abd  cl-Melik  for 
political  rea.sons,  the  Omaiyadcs  being  at  that  ])criod  denied  access 
to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The  year  72  of  the  Hegira  (601-2)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  date  of  its  erection.  The  chief  restorations  in  the  midiilc 
ages  were  undertaken  by  the  Fatimite  Ez-Zahir  (1021-36),  who  re- 
built the  dome  in  1022,  and  by  Saladin,  to  whom  is  due  tlie 
superb  stucco  decoration  of  the  dome.  Most  of  the  later  additions 
were  made  by  the  'rurkish  sultan  Suleiman  tbc  flreat  (1 '>20-66). 
The  W.  porch  alone  is  qnite  modern. 

'I’hc  liiiiblin^.  in  the  late-Honiaii  and  Byzantine  wtyle  (conin.  p.  .')IS),  is 
in  tlio  form  of  an  octagon,  50  yds.  in  diameter,  with  sides  22'/^  yds.  in  length, 
and  with  two  concentric  aisles.  .Miovo  the  inner  aisle  rises  the  boldly 
designed  *I)ome  (98  ft.  high),  consisting  of  two  wooden  vaults  placed  one 
inside  the  other  and  roofed  with  plates  of  copper,  v The  external  walls 
are  still  inernsted  below'  with  their  old  slabs  of  marble,  while  above 
the  wimtow-sills  the  ancient  glass  mosaics  were  replaced  in  the  time  of 
Suleiman  by  superb  Persian  porcelain-tiles  (kishSni).  The  keel-arches  of 
the  windows  are  of  the  same  period. 

The  two  aisles  are  separated  by  two  series  of  supports.  Between  the 
eight  pillars  of  the  outer  octagonal  aisle,  which  are  inernsted  with  marble 
dating  from  the  time  of  Suleiman,  rise  sixteen  columns  w'ith  late-Homan 
or  early-By/.antine  capitals,  and  the  round-arched  arcades  are  connected, 
above  the  Byzantine  imposts,  by  tie-beams  overlaid  with  copper.  The 
inner  row  of  supports,  bearing  the  dome,  consists  of  four  large  pil- 
lars and  twelve  antique  monolith  columns.  The  pointed  arches  of  the 
vaulting  here,  dating  from  Suleiman’s  restoration,  rest  immediately  on 
the  capitals.  The  wronght-iron  screen  is  of  French  workmanship  of  the 
(.'rusauers’  era. 

'J’he  glass  *Mosaics  in  the  spandrels  of  the  outer  aisle,  executed  by 
Byzantine  artificers,  all  belong  to  the  earliest  building;  those  in  the 
drum  of  the  dome  are  partly  of  the,  time  of  Kz-Zahir  and  of  Saladin. 
I'he  stucco  decoration  of  the  dome  was  restored  under  Mohammed  en-Nftsir 
(p.  118)  in  1818,  and  again  in  1880.  The  *Windows,  dating  from  Suleiman's 
restoration,  present  a marvellous  wealth  of  colouring. 

Enclosed  by  the  inner  aisle,  and  best  viewed  from  the  high  hem-h 
beside  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  screen,  is  the  Sacred  Rock,  measuring 
18'/.,.  by  I'I'  gyds..  and  rising  1-6' /.j  ft.  above  the  pavement  of  the  church. 
T'nder  it  is  a cavity,  probably  once  a cistern.  The  rock  is  supjiosed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  great  Jewish  altar  of  burnt-otTering.  The  Jews 
and  the  Moslems  believe  it  to  have  been  also  the  scene  of  Abraham’s 
sacrifice.  From  this  spot  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  been  translated  to 
heaven  on  his  miraculous  steed  Bur8k.  while  an  angel  restrained  the  rock 
in  its  attempt  to  follow  him;  here  too.  they  believe,  will  be  erected  the 
throne  of  God  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
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Otil-siiUi  tlie  l‘j.  ol  the  Itoine  of  tli('  Hock,  ami  jirohahly  as 
olil,  is  llic  so-called  Domk  ok  'ihk  Chain  {KiiOhrl  eN-Silaclt'li.  or 
Mehkemel  Daud,  ‘David’s  Place  of  .1  iul”:men1 ’).  This  slnictiire 
consists  of  two  eonceniric  rows  of  columns,  llie  outer  lormiiiji'  a 
hexagon,  the  inner  an  endecagon.  d'he  large  iiravcr-recess  on  the 
S.side,  facing  Mi'cca,  is  of  the  fdtli  centurv.  The  arcades,  connected 
hv  tie-beams,  anil  tlie  drum  of  the  dome  are  richly  adorned  witli 
fayence  tiles  id'  Suleiman’s  jieriod.  Across  the  dome,  it  is  said,  will 
he  stretched  a chain  (^silseleh)  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  from  which 
the  awful  scales  will  be  susjiended. 

We  now  descend  from  the  idatform  by  the  steps  neai'  the  ^Sinn- 
mer  Pulpit'  (loth  cmitA,  at  the  S.M  angle,  and  walk  past  the  loiind 
basin  of  FJ-Kds  to  the  — 

*Mesjid  el-Aksa  d’l.  If,  o,  (ii,  the  sanctuary  •farthest’  from 
Mecca  and  one  of  the  holy  iilaees  of  I’roto-lslam,  to  which  Cod  is 
said  to  have  brought  Midiammed  from  Meeea  in  one  night  iSureh 
wii.  I).  The  mosipie  without  its  additions  is  now  HS  yds.  long 
and  (50  yds.  wide.  Of  the  church  of  Justinian  nothing  apparently 
has  survived  except  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  two  inner  aisles. 
The  capitals  perhajis  date  from  cali])h  Omar’s  period  ((id?,).  The 
broad  transept  was  ])robably  constructed  by  the  .Vbbaside  l‘il-i\rehdi 
(775-t)r));  the  wooden  dome  is  now  covered  with  lead  outside.  The 
transept  gave  the  edillce  the  form  of  a T,  which  was  converted  later 
into  a rectangle  by  the  two  rows  of  aisles  added  on  the  M.  and  W. 
These,  in  their  present  shaj)!',  and  the  pointed  arcades  of  the  nave 
and  inner  aisles,  connected  hy  tie-beams,  bidong  to  a late  jieriod  of 
restoration.  The  so-called  M'hite  Mosipie,  now  set  apart  for  women, 
a tong  double  corridor  to  the  \V.  of  the  transejit,  ])robably  once 
belonged  to  the  castle  of  the  Knights  Templar.  The  latest  addition 
is  the  porch  built  by  (Melik  el-jMuazzam  Isa  (d.  D2"27)  and  restored 
at  a later  period.  Its  middle  arcades  imitate  Frank  Gothic. 

'I'lie  iiitcrioi-  was  oiiee  almost  as  sumutuously  decorated  as  the  Dome 
of  till-  Pock.  The  *Piili)it  (miinliar),  carved  in  wood  and  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  niothei--of-])oarl.  executed  liy  ordi'r  of  Nhreddin  (p.  •18.'))  in  llun  for 
tlie  fri'eat  mosipo'  of  Aleppo,  was  ju'esentod  liy  Saladin.  To  him  also  tlie 
mos(|iie  owes  the  prayer-recess,  with  its  f>raeeful  little  marhle  eoliimiis,  the 
sipierh  mosaics  of  tlii'  mihr.ah-wall.  ami  the  drum  of  the  dome.  The  author 
or  at  least  restorer  of  tin'  decorations  of  the  dome  is  said  to  have  heen 
IVlohammed  en-X,lsir  (p.  118).  The  windows  date  only  from  the  time  of 
Suleiman. 

In  the  S.F.  corner  of  the  flaram  area  a staircase  descends  tu  a 
small  Modeu)  Oratoni  with  the  ‘('radle  of  (.Jndsl’  and  to  115 
vaulted  galleries,  part  of  the  old  substructure  of  the  Ihiram,  known 
as  tSoldiiidii  s Slidilrs.  In  the  sixth  gallery,  counting  from  the  F.. 
there  is  a small  door  iu  the  S.  wall  called  the  'SIih/Ic  (rdfe'.  an 
old  entranee  to  the  llaram. 

I he  rool  ol  the  ‘(ddldru  (!((U'  (^I’l.  II.  1.4;  Hali  ed-Dahirividi), 
the  only  F.  gate  id'  the  llaram,  dating-from  the  reign  of  Justi- 
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niaii  (?)  but  now  built  up,  attbrds  a survey  of  the  whole  great 
quadrangle.  At  our  feet  lies  the  Kidron  valley  (p.  480),  with  its 
rock-tombs,  and  opposite  rises  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (see  below). 

Time  permitting,  we  may  now  visit  the  Wailintj  Plen-e  of  the 
ffeius  i Kautal  ^laarbei;  FI.  (i,  ii),  to  the  AV.  (d'  the  Haram.  reached 
by  descending  (to  the  S.)  the  castmost  side-street  of  the  Tarik  Bab 
es-Silseleh.  It  is  ptadmble  that  the  .lews,  who  never  enter  the 
Haram  |)recincts  for  fear  of  desecrating  the  holy  of  holies,  were  in 
the  habit  of  repairing  hither  as  early  as  the  middle  ages  to  bewail 
the  downlall  of  .Jerusalem.  Tht“  scene  is  most  touching  on  Friday 
afternoons  (after  4 p.  m.),  ‘when  crowds  of  mourners  flock  to  the 
place  and  litanies  are  chanted. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  ( Olireft,  Jehel  et-Tur),  running 
parallel  to  the  Temple  hill,  is  closely  associated  with  the  last  days 
of  Christ  on  earth.  It  is  visited  (best  in  the  forenoon)  either  by 
carriage  from  the  .Jatf'a  or  the  Damascus  Cate  (10-12  fr.;  ascent 

hr.),  or  on  horseback  (p.  471)  or  on  foot  from  St.  Stephen’s  (late 
(p.  47.)).  Those  who  return  by  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  should 
order  their  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  (larden  of  Gethseniane. 

From  the  Damascus  Gate  (p.  473)  the  road  leads  past  the  Do- 
uiinieun  Monastenj  of  St.  Stephen  (on  the  right;  FI.  E.  li  and 
then,  beyond  the  .Anglican  Bishop's  IIon.se,  past  the  so-called 
Tonihs  of  the  Kitnjs  (on  the  right).  This  large  subterranean  burial- 
ground,  with  its  tomb-chambers  and  shaft-tombs,  probably  belonged 
to  (|ueen  Helena  of  .Vdiabene  and  her  family  (1st  cent.  A.l).!.  The 
road  to  .Nabulus  soon  diverges  to  the  left;  ours  ascends  in  a wide 
curve  northwards  to  the  top  of  the  Seopns  and  to  the  Mt.  of  Olivt's. 

On  the  N.  height  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
is  the  new  German  Anpn.sta  Victorin  Institute  (sanatorium  and 
church). 

On  the  E.  summit  (2()().‘>  ft.)  are  the  Uussian  F.uildings,  a pil- 
grims’ hospice,  the  Hnssian  Church  of  the  A.srension,  and  a six- 
storied Belrcili  re  Toicer  (214  steps).  The  *Fanorama  embraces 
the  city  ami  the  hills  around  .lerusalcm  and  I!ethlehcm  (the  latter 
itself  not  visible).  Towards  the  E.  lie  the  Dead  >Sea  (1293  ft.  below 
sea-Ieveli  and  the  .Iordan  valley  (Arabic  El-Glibr),  and  among  the 
bluish  Afts.  of  Moab  rises  Mt.  Xebo  (2(544  ft.),  whence  Moses  beheld 
the  [ironiised  land  before  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4). 

little  to  the  AA  . of  the  Kussian  Buildings  lies  the  poor  \illage 
Xafr  et-Tt\r.  Near  it  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension , built  in 
1834-i),  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  (in  contradiction  to 
Imke  xxiv.  .>0,  ‘He  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany’).  Of  the 
earlier  churches  here,  one  a round  building  of  Emp.  Constantine, 
the  other  built  by  the  Crusaders,  few  traces  are  left. 

To  the  S.  of  the  village  are  the  L.vtix  Bru.DixcJS,  including  the 
Credo  and  Paternoster  Churches  (18{)8i. 
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A steep  path  descends  hence,  to  the  W.,  lo  the  Gaudkn  ok 
GiiTHSE.\iANE  (PI.  K,  4),  HOW  tlic  property  of  the  Eranciscans.  Near 
the  entrance  (E.  side)  a rock  marks  the  spot  where  Peter,  James, 
and  John  are  said  to  have  slept  (Mark  xiv.  32  ef  .sr^/.),  and  llie 
fragment  of  a column  close  by  indicates  tlie  traditional  scene  of  tlie 
Betrayal.  (A  monk  acts  as  guide;  fee  3-0  pias.)  A little  higher  uj) 
the  Greeks  have  their  own  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  contaitiing  tlio 
many-domed  Church  of  Mary  Magdalen  (PI.  K,  4). 

A few  paces  to  the  N.W.,  on  the  road  to  the  up])er  bridge  over 
the  Kidron  (PI.  I,  3)  and  to  St.  Stephen’s  Gate,  rises /SV.  Mary'ti 
< 'hurch  (PI.  K,  3;  Arabic  Kenisct  Sitti  Maryam),  built  by  queen 
Milicent  or  Melisendis  (d.  1101)  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  churcli 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  5th  cent.;  it  contains  the  ‘cotlhi  of  the 
Virgin’,  in  wliich  she  lay  until  licr  Assumption. 

The  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  identified  from  a very  early  age  with 
the  Vallcii  of  Jehosliaphat,  has  been  supposed,  ever  since  pre-t!liristian 
times,  owing  to  a misinterpretation  of  Joel  iii.  2.  to  he  the  future  scene 
of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  Moslems  hury  their  dead  on  the  E.  slo|)e  of 
the  llaraiu  csh-Slierif,  and  the  Jews  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 

From  the  Jericho  road,  to  the  S.  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  a path 
diverges  to  the  right  to  the  lower  bridge  over  the  Kidron  (PI.  I,  a).  I’o 
the  left  of  the  path  are  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Abmlotn,  a cube  of  rock, 
with  a curious  conical  roof  cxi)anding  at  the  top:  St.  James's  Cavern,  a 
rock-tomb;  and  the  Pyramid  of  Zacharias.  All  these  date  from  the 
(iraje.o-Roman  period. 

Farther  on,  to  tlie  S.E.,  passing  below  the  hill-village  of  A'i/oo/t  (PI. 
II,  I,  7-9;  .\rahic  Kafr  Silwan),  we  come  to  St.  }[ary's  Fountain  (PI.  H, 
7;  Ain  Sitti  Maryam),  an  intermittent  spring,  probably  the  Uihou  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Since  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (about  700  B.O.)  its  water 
has  Howed  through  the  underground  Siloah  Conduit  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
(PI.  (f.  11,  9),  within  the.  Jewish  town-wall. 

Farther  down  the  valley  we  reach  in  a few  minutes  ‘Job's  Well' 
(about  2035  ft.;  Bir  Eiyfth). 

We  return  thence  to  the  town  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (p.  172). 
'I’lie  ‘Zion  Suburb'  (ji.  473)  rises  steeply  on  the  N.W.;  to  the  left  is 
the  slope  of  Jebe.l  Abil  Tor,  covered  with  rock-tombs.  Near  (12  min.)  the 
Sultan’s  Pond  (see  below)  we  join  the  Bethlehem  road. 

'I’lie  E.xcuk.sion  to  Bkthi.kuk.m,  by  a good  road  (half-a-day  ; carr. 
about  12  fr. ; horse,  sec  p.  471),  will  even  repay  walkers. 

'I’lic  road  descends  to  the  8.  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  473)  into  the 
Valley  of  ! Unman  (see  aliove).  Beyond  the  Birkei  e.s-Snltdn  (PI. 

1),  S),  ail  old  .lewish  reservoir  restored  by  Suleiman  tlie  Great 
(Kith  cent.),  the  station-road  diverges  to  the  right. 

Our  road  leads  to  the  S.W.  across  the  lalileland  of  Kl-Bukeia 
ip.  470),  jiast  the  traditional  Well  of  the  Magi  (Matth.  ii.  9),  to  the 
(3  M.)  Gi'eek  convent  of  Mdr  FAyds  (left).  Bethlehem  aiipears  in 
the  foreground.  Fine  view  of  the’  Dead  Sea  (p.  479)  to  the  left. 

.“It  (4  .M.)  ‘Faehel’s  /\anh'  (Ivubbet  Bahil),  built  like  the  welis 
or  tonilis  ol  Moslem  saints,  the  Ifebron  road  diverges  to  tlie  right. 

5 M.  Bethlehem  (2550  ft.;  pop.  about  11,000,  almost  all 
t hiistians),  (he  home  o|  David  and  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour 
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has  a situation  resembling  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  consists  of  eight 
different  quarters,  containing  many  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 
schools.  Tine  view  from  the  German  I’rot.  Weihnw'htalcirche 
(“ Cliristmas  (.'liurcli’,  1893),  on  the  W.  outskirts. 

Over  the  traditional  birthplace  of  t'lirist  rises  *Sr.  .Makv’s 
('MtJKCii,  now  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  .\rmeniaus 
jointly.  'Phe  original  columnar  l)asilica  of  the  time  of  Constantine, 
with  its  double  aisles,  is  still  the  nucleus  of  tlie  present  churcli.  It 
was  thoroughly  renovated  liy  the  Crusaders,  and  the  snperli  wall- 
mosaics  were  restored  by  the  Byzantine  Kmi».  .Manuel  Conmenos 
(1 143-8(t).  'Phe  Greeks,  who  were  in  sole  possession  from  1()72  to 
18.")2,  unfortunately  added  the  transept  wall. 

IsTERioH.  'Pho  entrance  is  liy  the  old  central  portal,  approaclicil  from 
an  open  space  once  occupied  hy  an  atrinni.  'I’liree  passages  lead  through 
the  transept,  with  seiuieireular  apses  at  either  end.  to  the  semicirenlar 
choir.  Among  the  almost  obliterated  mosaics  is  a (luaint  representation 
of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  S.  apse. 

.\djoining  the  choir  are  two  Mights  of  steps  desceinling  into  the 
Crypt,  or  Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  and  to  the  ’Chapel  of  the  .Manger’, 
the  ‘dwelling  of  St.  .lerome’  (h.  about  ;JI0  in  Dalmatia,  d.  in  lio  at 
Hethlehem),  and  his  tomb,  which  also  are  highly  revered. 

The  stairs  on  the  N.  side  ascend  to  the  Latin  Church  of  St.  Catharine, 
through  which  we  return  to  the  prim-ipal  church. 

For  full  details,  see  Bdedek'cr’n  I’liIfKliiie  (iiul  .Si/ria. 


74.  Beirut.  Excursion  to  Damascus. 

.'Vnniv.M,.  'Phe  sti-amers  anchor  in  the  harbour  il’l.  !•',  C.  I).  The 
landing  is  better  managed  than  at  Jaffa.  Hoat  for  1 pers.  :!  fr.:  loss  for 
a jiarty.  as  may  be  arranged.  'Phe  hotels  and  tourist-.agents  send  their 
men  on  board.  'Phe  Dounve  (I’l.  !•’,  1 : passport  and  custom  house  formal- 
ities; comp.  p.  .'iJT)  is  close  to  the  landing-place.  'Po  the  E.  of  the  Dniiane 
lies  the  Raii.wav  Statio.n  {(tare;  PI.  E.  C.  1). 

Ho’iki.s.  *Ildt.  (V .\Uem(i(/iie  (PI.  a;  E,  1).  well  spoken  of.  Hut.  <1  <}ri’')il 
(PI.  b;  E,  1),  both  near  the  sea;  Utixuiiitiiiii'x  Hotel  (PI.  c;  E.  I . in  the 
Silk  eil-.Iemil;  pens,  at  these  12-15  fr.  (less  for  a prolonged  stay):  Hot. 
\'ictoriii  (PI.  d ; E,  li.  |>laincr,  etc.  Hkstm  iiasts.  Bloich.  .leiiu  Srhroler, 
both  near  thi“  Hot.  d'.Vllem.agne. 

Ei.kctkk'  'Pra.mways.  Eour  different  line's  travels.-  tlx-  town  (i-omp. 
Plan);  of  these  tin-  lili(e  Line  runs  from  tin-  Pla.-.-  lies  Canons  to  the 
Lighthouse  (Phare;  PI.  2),  ni-ar  the  Has  lieirut  p.  Ik;1). 

Cauriaiies.  Drive  1 fr. ; per  hr.  in  town  2,  in  country  2-:{  fr.  (more 
on  Sun.).  Longer  drives  as  may  be  arrangeil.  Houses.  Half-day  1,  wlnde 
day  l'/-j  mejidieb. 

Post  Okkices.  'Purkish  (Poxte  Tiirt/ne:  Pi.  E,  1);  Hritish,  Erench, 
(ierman,  and  others,  Kh;in  Antfln  Heg  iPl.  E,  1).  'PKi.EiinM-ii  Dkku-k 
(Internat.;  PL  E,  2).  Derb  el-Kebireh  (p.  Ifsrt). 

Hanks.  Hnnq/ie  Ottomane  (PL  F,  1),  Autjlo- l‘<dtxtinr  Vo.,  Crniion 
1‘iduexthiu-Binik,  all  at  the  harbour.  For  the  'Purki.sh  money,  se.-  o,  5311. 

CoNsrLATEs.  Hritish  (PI.  2;  G,  2):  consul-general,  H.  .1.  Vuiiilirrhotcli  ; 
vice-consul,  //.  E.  IE.  IVwm/. - - United  States  (PL  U;  C.  2):  consul-general, 
<!.  B.  Rat'vdid : vice-consul,  /..  .MennniiHjer. 

Si'KA.MHOAT  Aoenciks.  Kliediciiil  Moil,  oppositi-  tin-  custom-house; 
Aoxtiiuii  IJoi/d . .l/r.s.so(/.  Moritiinex.  and  Riisxinn  .Shiiin  Sofiynt  ion 

,t-  I'niilinij  Co.,  all  in  Khan  .\ntun  Heg  (PI.  E.  1 ; Societd  Sozionole, 
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opposite  the  Oei'uian  Buuk.  — Tourist  Agents.  'Fhos.  Cook.  & Son,  in  the 
Hotel  d’Orieiit;  Agence  Liibin,  Khan  Antun  Beg  (PI.  F,  1). 

Churches.  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (PI.  F,  2);  services  on 
Siin.  at  11  a.  m.  in  Englisli  and  at  9 a.  m.  in  Arabic.  Among  the  many 
other  missions  and  schools  are  the  British  Syrian,  the  Cb.  of  Scotland 
.Jewish,  the  Syrian  Prot.,  and  a number  of  CTerman.  French,  etc. 

Beirut  (Fr.  Beyront , kva.h . Beinlt : pop.  UK), 000),  the  chief  coin- 
mercial  place  in  Syria  ( Esh-ShdinJ,  and  tlie  capital  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  (province  of  a vaii  or  governor)  of  that  name,  is  beautifully 
situated,  in  33°  50'  X.  lat.  and  35°  30'  E.  long.,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
St.  Georye’s  Bay,  between  Bds  Beinii  (p.  483)  and  Mt.  St.  Diiniiri. 
'I'o  tlie  E.  rises  Lebanon  (p.  .xx.viv),  with  Jebel  Keneiseh  and  Jebel 
Sannhi  (p.  483).  'I’lie  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant  (iiu'an  tempe- 
rature of  Jan.  56°  Pahr.,  of  Aug.  81°),  and  the  rainfall  is  conside- 
rable (34  in.).  The  sea-breezes  render  the  summer  beariible,  but 
they  are  apt  to  fail  in  August  and  8e))tember.  (Many  of  thi^  citizens 
then  seek  refuge  in  the  summer  quarters  of  Lebanon,  to  which  Egyp- 
tians and  Cypriotes  also  resort. 

Berytns  (‘fountain’)  is  mentioned  iu  the  tablets  of  Tell  el-Amarna 
(p.  lo(i)  as  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  vassal  Ammnnira.  It  lay  in  the 
territory  of  the  Giblites,  a northern  branch  of  the  Pheenieians.  In  140 
B.C.,  during  the  wars  of  the  lliadoehi,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed. 
’I’lie  Romans  rebuilt  it  and  named  it  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Fcli.v  Be.ry- 
tus,  after  the  daughter  of  Eui]).  Augustus.  In  the  did  cent,  its  school  of 
Roman  law  became  renowned.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present  day 
it  has  been  noted  also  for  its  silk-industry,  which  was  transplanted  to 
(1  recce  and  to  Sicily.  In  529  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
liy  an  earthquake.  Since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in  635  it  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moslems , exce])t  during  the  brief  Crusaders’ 
occupation.  Like  Saida  (p.  169)  it  was  a favourite  residence  of  the  able 
Hrnso  j'rincc  Faklireddin  (1595-1631),  who  in  league  with  the  Yenetians 
wresten  Central  Syria  from  the  Turks.  They,  however,  later  recaptured 
lleirnt.  During  the  19th  cent.  Beirut  gradually  attained  a new  lease  of  pro- 
sperity. Under  the  Egyptian  rule  its  sea-borne  commerce  increased,  while 
Saida  and  'rri])oli  declined.  In  1810  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet  and  reea[itured  for  the  Turks.  After  the  massacre  of  Christians  in 
t.s60  (see  ]).  185)  many  Christians  from  central  Syria  settled  at  Beirut. 

'I'lio  Aloslem  iuhubilants  (about  (55,000)  aro  iu  a cousiderable 
miimrily.  .Among  tbo  Cliristiaus  tliore  arc  (54,000  (Irccks,  40,000 
Mai'ouitc.s,  ami  2100  I’rotcstauts.  'riu'  Jews  number  about  5500. 
All  uuusually  large  percentage  of  the  natives  can  read  and  write. 
'I'he  chief  laimuajre  is  .Arabic. 

Beirut  offers  few  sights.  The  poor  and  elosely  built  Old 
/’oieii  contains  tin'  Great  i\/o.s<jne  (IM.  F,  2),  once  a tlrusader’s 
eburcli,  the  G reek  ( ’liurches,  and  the  Marontte  Cathedral  (FI.  F,  2). 

The  Skdrs  or  markets  liave  lost  imicli  of  tludr  Oriental  cbaracler. 
Most  of  the  gemiine  native  products  come  from  Lebanon  (keffiyebs 
or  liead-clotiis,  embroidery,  woven  stuffs,  slippers,  bridal  chests, 
etc.),  'riic  liligree-work  has  long  In'im  noted  (sold  by  weight). 

The  native  population  may  be  studied  also  in  the  large  Blare 
des  Canons  or  Blare  de  V Union  (I’l.  F,  2),  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
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Serdi  or  govermnont  buildings.  The  miineroiis  Arabian  cafes  are 
for  men  only. 

Tlie  broad  streets  of  the  Xkw  Tow.v  skirt  the  pietiiresfiue  hill- 
sides. ralm,  orang(!,  and  lemon  trees  abound  in  the  beautiful  gardens. 
The  Ddnm.HcnH  h\,(ul  (tramway;  I’l.  (},  4,  bi  l.-ads  to  the  S.  in 
hr.  to  the  Udi.s  de  Puts  il’l.  (J,  F,  (5),  a pine-wood  planted  by 
I'aklireddin  lor  protection  against  the  sand  of  the  dunes. 

The  liiK'st  point  of  view  is  *Mt.  Sf.  D'nnltri  . I'l.  H.d-.')-  best 
by  evening  light),  ' ,hr.  to  the  S.F.  .d'  the  obi  town.  From  the 
I’lace  des  Canons  we  follow  the  Derb  en-\ahr  (I’l.  (i, -2)  and  the 
Tripoli  road,  Inrn  to  the  right  beyond  the  lireek  Oi  thodox  llosiiital 
(I’l.  11.  2).  and  then  ascetnl  to  the  left. 

From  the  I’lace  des  Canons  (tramway,  see  p.  4.S1)  ||ie  Derb  el- 
Kebireh  (HI.  F,  F,  2)  and  Derb  el-I’rusiani  lead  to  the  W..  below 
the  dunes,  to  the  IPi.s  BclnK.  After  '/  Jir.  " e reach  the  Lhihlhn,i.sr 
(i  hare  or  hanar;  HI.  2).  Thence  the  road  descends  in  windings 
to  the  sea  and  farther  on  to  Wm" Plijm, ns  (reached  by  boat 

from  the  harbour  in  '/,,hr.;  li/.,  mej.i.  The  light  is  best  near  .sunset. 


!•  Ko.M  llKiut.'T  'I'D  DA>rAS('rs,  !M M.,  narrow-gauge  railwav 
(20  M.  being  on  .Vbt’s  rack-and-i)inion  .system).  Two  trains  dail’v 
in.H/^-tl  his.  (Iare  IlOjiias.  10  or  7.)  pias.;.  The  passenger  should 
have  the  c.xact  Iare  ready  before  booking,  /’ri/dk  is  the  dining- 
station  for  the  day-train. 

Thi.s  Itailxvav  Company  (FronrI,)  ha.s  its  own  rate  of  exeljaiifre : 
1 napoleon  = S7  pias. ; 1 sovereij^n  = llOpias.;  i nic-jiilich  = IS'/.j  pias. 

The  train  runs  from  the  harbour  to  the  F..  close  to  thi'  sea. 
to  the  (1',.^  M.)  ('hirf  Station,  and  through  the  vallev  of  the  Xahr 
JJi'ii'ut  at  the  F.  base  ot  J/f.  Sf.  Ihuntn.  soon  turning  to  the  S.  to 
(4'/2  .M.)  FA-Iladrt.  It  then  ra[)idly  ascends  the  sloin's''of  Lchamoi. 

10*/2*^^-  An'iya,  l.fM.  Alnh  i24()Ofl.).  two  summer  resorts 
in  the  Lebanon.  'Thi>  train  threads  a tunnel  to  (he  highest  point 
ot  the  line  (4S7i)  tt.t.  ^\  e then  descend,  enjoying  line  views,  to  the 
right  and  b ft,  of  .Irtnd  (d-Barnh  i(i74‘»  ft.’)  and  Jrb<4  Krnei.srh 
(tibbll  It.),  to  Db)  M.)  I'A-Mi/aUaba,  a large  villau'c.  and  station 
for  the  Christian  town  of  Za/i/r/i  (dIOl  ft.,  on  the  s'.  spurs  of  Jrhrl 
Sannin  (Hoot)  ft.;  snow-capped  in  early  summeri. 

We  next  traversi'  the  lofty  valley  of  FA-Bikd , the  ancient 
Buena  1 alh.s^  watered  by  Ihi'  A^ahr  rl.-Ijitani(  Bnontrs).  once  the 
most  lertile  part  ot  ( 'onft'.'ij/rai  (“hollow  Svria’). 

41  SI.  Reyak  or  Baijak-  (Huffet;  halt  of  ' hr.i.  junction  for 
H.aalbek  (Heliopolisi  and  .Aleppo  (Haleb). 

Hassing  through  the  narrow  UVa/i  Yalifnfrli  we  next  ascend 
the  Anti-Lnhaiivn  Mt.s.  ; .M.  Sarrdi/d  or  Zrn/hai/a  i4(51()ft. 

lies  between  their  two  main  ranges,  on  the  watershed  between  the 
i!ika  and  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
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Beyond  (61  M.)  Ez-Zeheddni  (3888  ft.)  the  train  enters  the 
valley  of  that  name,  famed  for  its  fruit  and  watered  by  the  Nahr 
Baradd  (6r.  Chrysurrhoas , ‘gold  stream’).  71 ‘/2  H 

Baradd  (‘market  of  Barada  vale’),  at  the  end  of  a delile. 

76‘/2  M.  Ain  Fljeh,  the  chief  source  of  the  Barada,  has  remains 
of  a Roman  Nymphseum  (see  p.  241).  8.i  M.  Dumniar,  a villa- 
suburb  of  Damascus.  The  city  with  its  minarets  soon  comes  in  siglit. 

Tlie  tloor  of  the  Barada  valley,  between  (left  and  right)  Jebel 
Kdayun  (p.  489)  and  the  hills  of  Kalabdt  el-Me.zzvh,  is  well 
]ilan'ted  with  trees.  At  the  mouth  of  the  valley  the  river  divides 
into  seven  brandies  which  water  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

Skirting  large  meadows  (nierj),  then  orchards,  and  a Jiinnau 
A(jueduct,  the  train  reaches  (894/2  lit.)  Ilamd.'icns-Berainiccli  (see 
lielow),  where  it  is  usual  to  alight,  and  lastly  runs  past  the  W. 
side  of  El-Meiddn  (p.  487)  to  (OU/a  I'fA  Damas^'.vH-^lnddn. 


Damascus. — Railway  Stations.  1.  Bcranikeh  or  Barntnki.  near 
tlio  liotels  and  the  Serai.  — 2.  Meiddn,  near  the  Bauwahet  Allah,  chief 
station  of  the  Beirut  line.  — S.  Kadein,  for  the  llejaz  line  (p.  109;  no  cabs). 
-Oahs  and  tramway,  see  helow. 

lloTKi.s.  Hot.  Victoria,  Hot.  d'Orieiit,  Pcdace  Hotel,  all  near  the 
tJeranikeh  Station  and  the  Serai ; Hot.  d' Angleterre,  to  the  K.  of  the 
Serai  Siiuare;  pens.  10-15  fr.  (or  more  when  crowded),  in  the  quiet  season 
(i-10  fr. ; f>:ood  wine  of  the  country  (from  Shtora)  I'/a-h  fr. 

Arauian  OafAs,  the  largest  and  most  interesting  in  the  East,  mostly 
on  an  arm  of  the  Barada,  in  the  Seriii  Square,  on  the  Beirut  road,  the 
.Meppo  road.  etc.  — Visitors  should  beware  of  the  cold  night-air  from  the 
river  after  a hot  day. 

C'ahs  in  the  Serai  Square,  C-7  pias.  per  drive,  or  10-12  pias.  per  hr.  (al- 
ways to  he  agreed  upon  beforehand);  hut  more  on  holidays  and  in  the 
iieight  of  the  season.  — Electric  Tramway  (:5'/4  M.)  from  the  El-Meidan 
<|uarter  via  the  Serai  Square  to  the  suburb  of  Es-Salchiyeh  (p.  189). 

Post  Office  and  International  Telegraph  Office,  Serai  Square. 

Consuls.  British,  G.  P.  He.vcy,  near  the  Beramkeh  Station.—  United 
States  Consular  Agent,  N.  Meshdka,  in  the  Christian  quarter. 

Dragomans  (Arabic  terjmmvn),  about  10  fr.  a day  during  the  season, 
desirable  for  new-comers  (eftmp.  p.  xxvi),  and  essential  in  visiting  the 
Omaiyade  Mosque.  Travellers  should  beware  of  trusting  them  with  money 
or  ]>urchases. 

Banks.  Banque  Otloiiianfi,  German  Palaexti iia-Bank,  both  in  the 
Silk  el-.\sruinyeh  (p.  ISO).  — Photographs  sold  by  Sideiuidn  Hakhii,  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  Straight  Street  (p.  187). — Baths.  The  Hammdm  el- 
Khaiydtiii  and  the  Ifavimdm  ed-Derivield i/eh  or  el-Midikeh,  among  others, 
are  worth  seeing. 

Churches,  bhnjlieh  Vliiirch  (St.  John’s),  of  the  London  Jews  Society, 
in  the  Hammam  el-Kari  tiumTer;  Rev.  J.  K.  Hanauer;  Sun.  service  at 
10.:!0.  Also  Edinburgh  Medical,  British  Syrian  Mission,  Irish  Presbyterian, 
and  other  missions,  with  excellent  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  The  Latins, 
the  Greeks,  and  the,  Jews  also  have  their  own  schools. 

Sights  (when  time  is  limited).  1st  Day.  in  the  forenoon,  S'eeiii  Square, 
V\o  B<izau7'S,  and  Mciddii  (pp.  186,  187);  afternoon,  Es-Sdlehii/eh  and  Jehel 
Kdsi/un  (p.  189).  — 2nd  Day.  Hosque  of  the  Oiiitiii/ndes  (p.  188). 

I )<i  III  (I, sc  IIS  (2268  f1.),  formerly  called  Dimishk,  a name  still 
sometimes  used,  bill  eommonly  ealled  by  tlie  natives  Esli-Shdni  (a 
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term  applied  also  to  the  whole  of  Syria;  p.482),  lies  on  the  borders 
of  the  Syrian  Desert  (p.  xxxiii)  in  the  Rfita,  a beautiful  oasis  be- 
tween Anti-Lebanon  and  the  ' ^[eaduw  Lakes’,  into  which  fall  all 
the  branches  and  canals  of  the  Barada.  As  the  Koran  pictures  i)ara- 
dise  as  a garden,  where  luscious  fruits  drop  into  the  mouth,  the 
Arabs  have  ever  regarded  Damascus,  with  its  luxuriant  orchards, 
us  the  prototype  of  that  blissful  abode.  The  Kfita  does  not,  however, 
and  least  of  all  in  winter,  impress  Europeans  quite  so  favourably. 
Yet  ill  May,  when  the  walnut-tree  is  in  full  leaf  and  the  vine  climbs 
exuberantly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  still  later,  when  the  apricot-trees 
in  the  midst  ol  their  rich  carjiet  of  green  herbage  bear  their  count- 
less golden  fruits  and  the  pomegranates  are  in  the  jierfection  of 
their  blossom,  the  gardens  are  truly  beautiful. 

Histoky.  With  regard  to  the  foundation  of  Damascus,  which  like 
the  whole  of  Syria  belonged  from  about  1500  H.  C.  onwards  to  Egypt 
and  to  the  Hittite  empire  (p.  547;  alternately,  countless  traditions  are 
current  among  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  .\fter  Daviil 
had  temporarily  extended  his  sway  to  Damascus,  there  arose  here,  in 
Solomon's  time,  an  independent  Ara'mman  kingdom  under  Hezon  (1  Kings, 
.xi.  23-2:>).  In  the  protracted  struggles  between  the  neigbbouring  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  the  Syrian  kings  generally  succeeded,  by  means  of 
judicious  alliances,  in  maintaining  their  independence.  In  the  annals  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  destroyed  Damascus  in  732,  the  town  is  called  D/mnxA'/ 
and  the  kingdom  Imirisu.  fTom  that  time  onwards  Damascus  lost  its 
political  importance;  but  it  continued,  especially  under  the  sway  of  the 
Seleueides  of  Antioch  during  the  period  of  the  Diadochi,  to  prosper  as  a 
trading  and  industrial  city  and  as  the  starting-point  of  the  caravan  trathc 
with  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  When  it  became  a Roman  provincial  city 
it  formed  a political  bulwark  against  the  Arabs  (Nabatmans)  and  Parthians. 
InGIlA.I).,  under  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius.  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Sassanide  Chosrots  II. 

With  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in  fi35  begins  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Under  Mihiu  iyu  (()()l-79),  founder  of  the  <lynasty 
of  the  Omaiyndes,  the  greati'st  of  Arabian  [irinces,  it  became  the  seat  o'f 
the  caliphate.  But  when  the  Ahhusiilcs  removed  their  resi<ience  to  Meso- 
potamia in  750  Dasiascus  again  sank  to  the  position  of  a provincial  town. 
It  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  Tulunides  and  Eatimites 
(p.  443),  and  at  length  in  1075  succumbed  to  the  Seljuks  (p.  542).  In  1148 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Conrad  111.  Viuler  Niireadm  and  Satadin 
Q).  443)  Damascus  was  the  chief  base  of  all  the  wars  against  the  Crusaders. 
During  the  coiiHicts  between  the  Mongols,  who  under  Hi'iUiyu  had  captured 
the  city  in  12G0,  and  the  Egyptian  Mameluke  sultans.  Damase'ns  was  specially 
favoured  by  Beybars  (12GO-77).  During  the  great  predatory  expedition  of 
the  Mongols  uiuler  (1390-1400)  many  scholars  and  artists,  including 

the  city’s  famous  armourers,  were  exiled  to  Samarkand.  In  151G  the 
Turkish  sultan  Selim  I.  (p.  512)  entered  the  c.ity  as  its  final  conqueror. 
In  18G0  there  took  place  a great  massacre  of  t'hristians  in  which  the 
Christian  quarter  was  utterly  ilestroyed  and  about  6000  Christians  killed. 

Damascus  consists  of  several  dirt'erent  quarters.  The  Jeirs' 
Quarter,  as  iu  the  lime  of  llie  .Apostles,  adjoins  the  ‘Straight  Street’ 
(p.  487),  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  city;  to  the  X.H.  of  it  is  the 
poor  Christian  Quarter.  The  other  parts  of  the  town  arc  Moslem. 
Far  towards  the  S.  stretches  the  suburb  of  Meiihiti,  inhabited  by 
peasants.  The  .Arabian  houses  in  the  old  town  are  noted  for  their 
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spleiuloiir.  They  usually  contain  a spacious  court,  adorned  with 
lountains,  flower-beds,  orange-trees,  etc.,  and  flanked  on  the  S.  side 
hy  a lofty  open  arcade  (liwunj  with  pointed  arches. 

The  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  300,000,  of  whom  four- 
tifths  arc  Moslems,  and  thci'c  is  a garrison  of  12,00t)  men.  The 
Damascenes  are  notorious  for  their  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  The 
city  was  once  a great  centi'e  of  learning,  but  of  about  a hundred 
old  nipdreseJis  or  colleges  live  only  now  remain.  The  famous  old 
weaving  industry  of  the  i)lacc  (still  employing  about  10,000  prim- 
itive looms  for  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  stuffs)  is  being  steadily 
ousted  by  European  competition.  The  l)usy  bazaar  trafiic  here  is 
hardly  less  picturesque  than  at  Cairo. 

We  begin  our  visit  at  the  Seua.!  SyrAUE,  the  centre  of  business, 
built  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Barada  (jn  484i.  .V  J/otniiiieiit 
here  commemorates  the  oitening  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  Mecca. 

To  the  U.  of  the  square  are  the  ^Bazaars.  Through  the  covered 
Sfik  All  Pdshd  (fruit  and  tobacco)  we  reach  the  Siik  el-lfaiiur 
(donkey-market),  beyond  which  is  an  open  street  where  corn  is  sidd. 

At  a large  plane-tree  here  we  turn  to  the  right  to  visit  the 
interesting  Silk  es-SHrujiijeh  (saddlers’  market  i.  which  ends  near 
tlie  citadel  at  the  Siil-  cn-Xalihdsui.  This  is  the  bazaar  of  the 
coppersmiths,  who  make  the  hatidsome  kvrsi,  or  trays  jdaced  on 
wooden  stands  (]).  487)  to  serve  as  tables. 

The  Citadel  (no  admittance),  a huge  castle  in  tlie  style  inti'o- 
duc('d  by  the  Crusaders,  was  built  in  1219  and  was  afterwards 
rt'stoi'ed  by  Beybars  (p.  485).  The  thick  walls  stand  on  ancient 
snbstructures  of  massive  blocks.  At  the  corners  rise  square  towers 
with  hartisaiis.  'fhe  chief  gate  is  on  the  AV.  side. 

From  the  AV.  side  of  the  Citadel  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the 
city  (tramway,  see  p.  484)  leads  past  the  MilHanj  Serai  and  the 
Hammdiii  el-Malikph  tor  cd-Derwhhiyeh)  to  the  Dleidan  suburb 
(p.  487).  On  the  left  is  the  Side  id-Kharrdlin,  or  Turners’  Market. 

Opposite  the  Alilitary  Serfii  is  the  entrance  to  the  dereek 
Bazaar’,  a covered  market  restored  in  1893,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  city.  .Among  the  wares,  for  which  buyers  can  hardly  offer  too 
littb',  are  weai)ons,  antiquities,  clothing,  piiH'-slems,  and  'damas- 
cmied’  daggers  (made  in  (iermany). 

Straight  through  the  (ireek  Bazaar  we  come  to  the  Suk  el- 
Haiiiidij/eh,  also  renovated,  with  its  attractive  .Arahian  sweetmeat- 
shops.  A side-stre('t  leads  tlience  (1.)  to  the  bazaar  for  Water  Pipe.'i 
('a  ki?id  of  hookah  smoked  by  the  peasants)  and  the  Suk  el-A.'tneuiiielr 
for  utensils,  glass,  henna  ip.  108),  and  attar  of  roses  ip.  335). 

Beyond  th(‘  Sfik  Bdh  el-Bevid  (on  the  hdt)  we  pass  the  almost 
deserted  bazaar-street  of  tlu'  Booksellers  dmiding  to  the  Omaiyade 
mos(|ue,  p.  488j,  with  an  old  Triuiujilud  Arch,  whence  a iloublc 
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niw  ()l  coliiiims  once  led  to  the  ancient  teinple  (sec  p.  488).  \Vc 
then  turn  out  of  the  JLainidiyeh,  to  the  ri-ht,  into  the  Cloth  Bazaar 
cliictiy  imported  floods).  On  the  ri^rhf  is  the  rotnh  of  Xnmidn, 
(p.  48.);  nnliclievers  not  admitted). 

Adjoinin';  the  S.  side  id'  the  mosque  are  the  bazaar  of  the 
where  we  note  the  kabkah.s,  a kind  of  ,.atten.  the  kursi- 
stands,  and  the  bridal  chest.s.  and  that  of  the  (iolduniilliH. 

To  the  S.  of  thejrreat  mosque  is  the  re;rion  of  the  Kii.a.ns  i p.  44;')) 
\\e  come  lirst  to  the  Khdu  d-Harir,  or  silk-hazaar.  now  that  of 
the  turners.  .\ear  it  is  the  I loia^r  of  Amd  Jhisha,  one  of  the  linest 
in  tlie  city  (admittance  witli  the  aid  of  a drajeoman).  The  */\hdn 
A.sad  Pasha,  with  its  superb  stalactite  jmrtal.  is  the  lar^rcst  id'  all. 

Near  this  point  runs  the  ancient  SSti{.\i(;mt  Stiikkt’  (.Vets  ix.  1 1 ; 
miw  Snk  et-Tawileh,  or  ‘lone;  market'),  conneetin;;  the  Meidan  mail 
with  the  llab  esh-Sherki  (see  below,.  .V  few  paces  to  the  W.,  towards 
the  Meidan  mad.  on  the  left,  is  the  Khan  Snhdnain  Pasha,  for 
1‘ersiiin  carpets  and  silks.  On  the  riejhf.  where  the  cloth-bazaar 
(see  above)  diverfies,  is  tbe  Silk  Bazaar  proper,  for  the  sale  id' 
ketliyehs  (head-cloths,  ‘kerchiefs’),  table-covers,  embi-oiderv, 
woollen  cloaks  (abayehs)  for  peasants  and  Hedonins,  etc.  — We  next 
eome  to  tbe  Snk  H-Att({r(n.  or  spice-market,  and  to  the  Meidan 
Poad. 

.\f  tl).'  point  where  we  Join  this  roail  rises  the  JAmi  es-SinAniyeh 
one  of  tlie  most  sumptuous  mos,,nes  in  Damaseus.  The  ehief  portal 
(h.  M.  e).  witli  Its  rieli  stalaetiles,  anil  the  minaret  enriehoij  with  favenee- 
tiles  ;kishiini.  ji.  Ii,)  are  interestiiif'. 

II  7c  »'"■  M'-i.lan  Hoail  iat  first 

'■alleil  to  the  .S.  Close  to  the  ./dm,'  el  li/ein.  where  the 

Mei'lan  Koail  trends  somewhat  to  the  riffht.  we  i.a.ss.  on  the  left  the 
Moslem  eemetery  .Makharel  IV, h es-Sorir.  wliere  women  weep  at  the  tmnhs 
on  I hursnays.  * 

The  po’or  siihnri,  of  MeidAn  is  modern.  Its  nninerons  inosones. 
ineluding  the  fine  Kiint  el-t.'ln.  are  in  a ruinous  state.  The  sftk  is  fre- 
i|uented  hy  eorn-dealers . whose  grain  is  heaped  up  in  oiien  liarns  and 
hy  .smiths.  the  arrival  of  caravans  here  presents  a pieliiresque  scene 
1 he  long  striug.s  of  e.amcls  are  attended  hy  ragged  Hedonins.  Amomr  them' 
are  .seen  Haur.anians.  hringiug  their  corn  to  market,  and  here  and  there  a 
Kurd  .she|>herd  with  his  square  felt-mantle  driving  his  sheep  to  the  shamldes 
l lie  lie, louins  armed  with  >rnns  or  with  long  lanees.  sometimes  ride  heau- 
tifnl  horses.  1 he  wealthy  Druses  from  Lehanon  have  a most  imposini;  an- 
pearauce.  Twice  a year  almost  all  these  tvpes  inav  he  seen  timether-  on 
the  departure,  and  again,  better  still,  on  the  return  'of  the  a pilgrims 

It  tune  permit  we  m.ay  now  retrace  onr  st.'ps  to  the  eenieterv 
■Makharet  Hah  es-Sarjr  (see  ahove)  whence  wo  take  a short  walk  along 
the  City  Wall,  on  the  .S.  K.  side  ol  the  old  town,  hevond  the  Jewish  and 
Uiristian  quarters  (p.  185).  Its  foundations  are  Koinan.  the  central  part 
dales  trom  the  days  of  Xiireddin  and  the  Kgvpfian  sultan  Kl-.Vshraf  Klnlil 
(li'tll).  and  the  iipjier  jiart  from  the  Turkish  period.  Passing  the  eaniping- 
groiind  of  the  caravans  from  Hagdad  and  tin-  Ii,ib  e.^<h-She|■k■i  K (}-ife 
originally  Homan),  we  come  to  the  well-preserved  liiih  Ttiw,',  iSt  Tho- 
iiias’s  (tate).  (Ahout  i/.,  M.  to  the  .S.  of  the  Hah  esh-.Sherki  are  Christi  in 
hurial-grounds.  in  one  of  which  Ifenn/  T/inma.s  Bnchle . the  eniine'nt 
Liiglish  histonuii  (d.  18(52),  is  interred. j 

Near  the  Hdh  TiVina  on  the  Aleppo  road,  beyond  the  Harail.V,  are  puhlie 
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fiardoiis  and  jileasaiit  liat'cs  patronized  l>y  Christians.  We  return  llienee 
to  tlio  Citadel  (p.  '186),  passiiifi;  between  tlie  ibirada  and  the  K.  side  of 
the  town-wall,  here  probably  Byzantine. 

The  great  *Omaiyade  Mosqae  (Jdmi  el-(Jmawi),  the  lines! 
iiionunient  of  tliat  dynasty  in  Syria  next  to  the  Dome  of  (he  Knck 
(p.  477),  deserves  close  inspection.  Entrance  l)y  the  "W.  gale 
(Bdb  el-Berid),  at  the  end  of  the  booksellers’  shk  (p.  486).  Gratuity 
to  the  sheikh  who  acts  as  guide  ca.  1 niejidieh  each  jierson;  addit. 
charge  for  slippers  1-2  pias.  each  person. 

On  the  site  of  the  niosciue  there  once  stood  a Homan  temple  within 
a large  quadrangle.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  church  of  8t.  John,  a 
three-aisled  basilica  built  by  Einp.  Theodosius  I.  (379-9.5),  and  so  named 
from  the  ‘head  of  John  the  Baptist’  (Arabic  Yahya)  preserved  in  the 
Confessio,  by  which  the  Damascenes  still  swear.  After  the  conquest  of 
the  city  by  the  Arabs  (p.  38.5)  the  K.  half  of  the  church  was  assigned  to 
the  Moslems.  Caliph  Welid  (705-15)  dej)rived  the  Christians  of  the  W.  half 
also;  and  in  708,  with  the  help,  it  is  said,  of  1200  Byzantine  artilicers. 
he  transformed  the  church  into  the  ])re.sent  mosque,  which  was  so  magni- 
ficent that  Arabian  authors  extolled  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Adjacent  to  it  the  earliest  school  of  learning  was  built  by  caliph  Omar  11. 
(717-20).  The  mosque  was  carefully  restored  after  fires  in  1069,  lino, 
and  1898,  but  its  ancient  glory  has  departed  for  ever. 

We  enter  the  great  Coukt,  which  with  the  mosque  itself  forms 
an  immense  rectangle  of  143  by  104  yds.,  and  is  flanked  by  two- 
storied  arcades  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Behind  these  are  the 
sleei)ing-apar(mcnts  and  studies  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
The  old  marble  pavement  of  the  court,  the  mosaic  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  the  crown  of  j)innacles  have  disai)peared.  The  foun- 
tain of  ablution  (Kuhbet  vv-Xaufara)  and  the  two  smaller  domed 
Imildings  are  modern. 

Of  (he  three  Towkks  the  ‘briile’s  minaret’  {^fddinel  id-Aril.s; 
now  lu'ing  rebuilt)  on  the  X.  side  of  tlie  court  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Welid.  The  ‘minaret  of  Jesus’  (Mddinct  Isd),  at  the 
S.H  angle  of  the  mosque,  recalls  the  Crusaders’  editices.  The 
Mddinet  f’l-Barbiyeh,  at  the  S.W.  angle,  in  the  Egyjito-Araldan 
style  and  famed  for  its  view,  was  added  by  KaYt  Bey  (p.  458). 

Tlie  Inteiuou  (143  by  41  yds.),  witli  its  tlirec  span-roofs,  still 
has  the  form  of  an  carly-Chri.stian  basilica.  Above  each  of  the 
(wo  rows  of  columns,  ‘23  ft.  high,  whicli  separate  the  aisles,  rises 
a row  of  ‘colonnettes’  with  round-arch  o])enings.  to  which  similar 
round-arched  windows  in  the  outer  walls  correspond.  In  the  centre 
a threefold  transept,  with  four  huge  jiillars  supporting  the  dome 
(Kul)bet  en-Xisr.  eagle’s  dome),  indicates  tlie  direction  of  Mecca. 
The  liyzantine  glass-mosaics  of  tlie  time  of  Welid,  the  superb  timlicr 
(■('iling,  and  the  miliral)  and  mimliar  (15th  cent.)  were  all  sadly 
damaged  by  the  tire  of  1893.  In  the  central  aisle  on  (he  E.,  over 
(he  •heail  id  .lidin  the  Hajdist’,  rises  a modern  dome  in  wood. 

On  the  N.  side  of  tlie  mosque,  near  the  Hdb  el-Amdra.  are  the  hand- 
some I’omb  o/’.S'ohnf/n  (Kabr  Sahiheddin;  adm.  6 pins. I and  the  .7 fci/ctwh 
and  Tomb  Mosque  of  Suit  an  liei/hars  (p.  .18.5),  the  latter,  according  to  the 
inscription,  built  by  his  sou  in  127!1. 
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Tlir  subiirit  of  Es-S&lehiyeh  (tramway,  see  p.  484),  1'/4  M- 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Serai  Siiuare,  has  about  25,000  iiihab.,  mostly 
descended  from  Seljuks,  reinforced  later  by  Kurds  and  by  Moslem 
refugees  from  Crete.  The  finest  of  the  ruinous  mosques,  but  not 
readily  shown,  is  the  tomb -mosque  of  Muhieddln  ibnel-Anlhi 
(d.  1240),  adjoined  by  the  tomb  of  Abd  el-Kader  (p.  221). 

From  the  Cretan  quarter  at  the  M'.  end  of  the  suburb  we  may 
ascend,  pa.st  a platform  alfording  a good  view,  to  the  (IV4  *"'•)  <"1' 
of  the  Jebel  KuHtjnn  (3718  ft.).  The  *View  at  the  small  Kvbhci 
en-Ndftr  (‘dome  of  victory’)  embraces  the  city,  encircled  by  the 
broad  green  belt  of  the  oasis  of  the  Rfita,  the  l)arren  heights  of  Anti- 
[.ehanon,  with  the  long  cliain  of  A/f.  Herman  (0052  ft.;  generally 
snow-capped)  to  the  S.IV.;  and  to  the  S.E.,  beyond  Jebel  Mdni,  the 
distant  hill-country  of  the  Ifmirdn. 

Fuller  details  in  Baedeker's  FaJestine  and  Si/ria. 


75.  From  Beirut  to  Smyrna 
fail d Cons'fd n fhiople). 

71.S  M.  Stkamkus  (agents  at  Beirut,  see  p.  181;  at  Smyrna,  p.  .t.Hl ; at 
Constantinople,  pp.  538,  539).  1.  Messageries  Maritimes  (N.  Mediterranean 
Marseilles  and  Beirut  line),  from  Beirut  every  alternate  Rat.  (from  Constan- 
tinople on  'I'liiirs.)  via  Rhodes,  Vathy,  and  Smyrna  to  Constantinople  in 
1 davs  (fare  205  or  110  fr.).  — 2.  Russian  Bteam  Naeigation  <t  Trading  Co. 
(sce'also  R.  72;  Ryria-Egypt  circular  line,  coming  from  Alexandria'  from 
Beirut  on  Thurs.  night  (in  the  reverse  direction  Thurs.  aft.)  via  Tripoli, 
Alexandretta.  Mersina,  Chios,  and  Smyrna  to  Constantinople  in  H’/a  nays 
(fare  2Ht  or  212fr. ; to  Smyrna  198  or  l l8fr.).  — 3.  Khedivial  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  (comp,  also  K.  72;  from  Alexandria  and  calling  at  Port 
Said)  loaves  Beirut  every  alternate  Wed.  foren.  (returning  Sat.  aft.)  for 
(Constantinople  (in  7 day’s)  viil  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Mersina.  Rhodes. 
Chios.  Smyrna,  Mvtilini’,  the  Dardanelles,  and  (iallipoli  (fare  .£ E O'/^  or 
.£E  6V..  ;’see  p.  431). 

Beirut,  see  j).  481.  The  French  steamers  make  straight  out  lo 
sea  in  a 5V.  direction.  .Astern  Lebanon  remains  long  in  sight. 

.About  half-a-day’s  steaming  brings  us  in  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Cyprus  (Turk,  pop.  ca.  243,0011),  culminating  in  the 

bare  Troodos  (0408  ft.).  Under  the  Phmnicians  and  Greeks  Kyprim. 
tlie  third-largcst  island  in  the  Mediterranean  (3013  .sq.  M.),  was 
the  seat  of  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  and  the  scene  of  a peculiar  civil- 
ization, the  product  of  Egyidian,  Pluenician,  and  Greek  intiuences 
in  succession.  In  the  middle  ages  the  island  was  governed  by  kings 
of  the  house  of  Lusignan  and  was  for  a time  the  seat  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  (1292-1308;  see  pp.  475,  409.  490).  Since  1878  it  has 
been  under  British  protectorate  and  only  nominally  Turkish. 

Far  away  to  the  right  we  see  the  table-shaped  Capo  Greco  and 
the  bays  of  Larnaka  and  Limas.'iol.  We  then  pass,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Cyprus,  the  prominent  peninsula  of  Ah'otiri,  with  Cape  Gala 
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(lifi-ht house)  :iiul  ('(ijtr  ZeVijari.  Ueyoiid  Port  Pxphon  (lifilil house) 
we  skirl  the  rocky  W.  coast  of  the  island. 

On  tite  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Anatolia),  on  a clear  day,  we 
sight  the  beautiful  ranges  of  the  IjXjcUin  T(tiinis  (] O.bdO  ft. : 
p.  xxxiii) ; at  night  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Kasidonjzo  (an- 
cient JM/osYe),  with  the  seai»ort  oi  is  souietiines  visible. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Rhodes  we  cross  one  of  the  deepest  jiarls  of  the 
Mediterranean  (12,1)83  ft.). 

Nearing  Rhodes  sq.  M.;  ca.  30,0(10  inhab.),  the  eastniost 
island  of  the  Greek  Arelilpelayo . we  sight,  its  S.E.  coast  as  far  as 
Attdiros  (40G8ft. ; formerly  Atahyritm)  and  ('(tpe  Lartas.  The 
latter  rises  beyond  the  small  bay  of  Lindos,  which  together  with 
lalysos  and  Kamiros,  ancient  Oreek  towns  on  the  X.  coast,  and 
with  (hiidus,  ('os,  and  Halicarnassus,  once  formed  the  league  of  the 
Doric  Hexapolis. 

The  French  steamers  call  at  Pliodes  (^llbl.  Karayannis,  good: 
Hrit.  vice-cons.),  the  capital  of  the  island,  picturesquely  situated 
at  its  N.E.  i)oint.  Founded  in  408  B.C.  by  the  three  older  towns 
(see  above)  it  became  famous  in  later  (Ireek  times  for  its  navy  and 
for  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a bronze  statue  of  Helios  112  ft.  higb, 
which  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  ruinous  mediseval  *Fortilications  and  the  Strada  dei  Cavalieri, 
with  the  old  ‘Houses’  (places  of  assembly)  of  the  dill'erent  nations, 
recall  the  medireval  glory  of  Rhodes  under  the  sway  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  .lohn  (1 308-1. ")22)  after  their  expulsion  from  Cyprus  (p.  489). 

We  next  steer  through  the  jl^yean  Sea,  where  the  scenery  and 
the  historic  associations  are  alike  most  attractive.  M’e  pass  the 
S.  Sporades,  Creek  islands  off  the  eoast  of  ancient  Cnria  and  Lydia. 
once  ruled  by  the  Knights  of  St.  .lohn,  and  now  calletl  Dodekanesos 
(‘twelve  islands’),  which  enjoy  autonomy  under  Turkish  suzerainty. 

Steaming  to  the  W.N.W.  we  cross  the  inland  sea  of  the  ancient 
Doris,  between  Rhodes  and  Cos,  noted  for  its  sponge-iishery.  On 
our  right  lies  the  .\natolian  ])eninsula  of  the  ancient  ('hersoaestts 
Ilhodia,  with  Cape  Alnpo  ((^ynosseiiia ) and  the  island  of  Synii 
(Syiiie):  to  the  W.  rise  the  precipitous  and  lissured  island  of  Telos 
{7'ilos;  2008  ft.)  and  the  volcanic  island  of  Xisyros  (2288  ft.),  with 
its  iiuge,  still  smoking  crater  and  its  liot  springs.  To  the  X.W. 
stretch  the  long  outlines  of  ( 'liersoiiestis  ('nidia.  witli  tlie  ruins  of 
Cnldos  and  Cape  Krio  ( 'rriopiinn  Proinontorimo). 

The  steamer  rounds  the  E.  coast  of  Co.s  <2871  ft.;  Turk.  Istaii- 
kidi : not  one  of  the  Dodekanesos  group),  once  the  seat  of  the  most 
ancient  shrine  of  .Escubipius  and  of  a famous  medical  school  iHip- 
poer.-ites),  and  passes  tlie  \)em\\snh[  of  Biidrniii  ( Hali(‘arnassus). 
To  tlie  W.  appear  in  sueeession  the  islands  of  Kalyoiiios  (2248  ft.). 
Leras  (1(18(5  ft.).  Lipso  (902  ft.:  Lepsia),  and  ArkI  (Aerife). 

To  the  E.  of  the  island  of  Ga'idaroirisi  ((59(5  ft.;  Trayia),  where 
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Cwsiir  wjiH  captured  by  pirates  in  7G  H.C.,  opens  the  Latmian  Bai/, 
beloiiffinp:  to  the  ancient  louid,  now  silted  up  by  the  deposits  of 
the  Micander.  X little  inland  are  the  ruins  of  Miletufi  and  I'riene. 

'I’he  French  steamers  now  pass  throngh  the  StruiU  of  Samos, 
between  the  Samsan  Dajih  (4150  ft. ; Mi/kah')  and  the  island  of 
Samos,  whose  old  ca))ital,  Samos,  now  'ri<juni,  with  its  walls  of 
the  a};e  of  Folycrates  and  its  new  harbour  (1908),  is  seen  in  the 
distance. 

Vathy  (,.Xenodochion  Hegemonia  tesSainu,  a good  inn;  pop. 
iioOO),  tlie  new  ea])ital  of  Samos,  lies  in  the  bay  of  Scalanova  (set 
below),  on  the  N.  coast.  .Above  the  narrow  bay  rises  the  distane 
Samsnn  |)agh.  ()n  the  shore  stands  the  plain  palace  of  the  Samian 
princes.  Since  1832  tlie  island  has  formed  a Christian-tireek  stale 
nnder  Turkey.  'I’he  Muscu.m,  in  the  court  of  the  high  school,  con- 
tains anti(|uitics  from  the  famous  shrine  of  Hera  and  from  Tigani. 

The  French  vessels,  .soon  after  starting,  offer  a retrospect  of 
Mt.  Krrhi  (4725  ft.;  Cerceteiis  Xfons),  the  highest  in  Samos,  and 
tlien  cross  tlie  Bat/  of  Soalanora  (Sinus  ( 'ai/sfriiis).  In  the  liill- 
countrv  on  tlie  mainland,  to  the  H.  of  this  bay,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Catjster  or  h'ai/stros,  once  lay  the  rich  Ionian  towns  of  Bplirsns 
and  Colo/thon  and,  to  the  N.  of  these,  Ijchedns  and  I'eos. 

Passing  the  Bat/  of  Sii/hajik  and  ('ape  Karaka  (('ari/eiitm 
Pnonontorinm ) we  soon  reach  the  Straits  of  Chios  (comp.  p.  492). 

Stfii/rna,  see  p.  530 ; voyage  thence  to  Constantinople,  see  p.  533. 


76.  From  Alexandria  to  Athens  and 
Smyrna  Cottsidttlinoplt'). 

Pito.M  Alkxanokia  to  thk  I’lR.Ki's  (yVtheiis;  590  M.):  1.  Ktmliviut 
Mftil  Steamship  Vo.  (Alexandria  and  Conslantinoplo  line),  from  Alexandria 
on  Wed.  (returning  from  the  Pira'im  Tliurs.)  aft.,  in  12  hrs.  (fare  ^(.’£5 
or  o£‘  a K 2.")  pias.).  2.  Rumanian  Mail  f/tne,  (.Mexandria  and  (.'nn.stantza 
line),  from  Alexandria  on  Frid.  aft.  (returning  from  the  Pirauis  Sat.  aft.), 
in  2 days.  — 3.  Russian  Steam  X'arigation  <L-  Trading  Vo.  (Odessa,  Cou- 
stantinople,  and  Alexandria  line),  from  .Alexandria  on  Frid.  aft.  (from 
the  Pineus  'I’lies.),  in  2 days  (l.HO  or  in)  fr.). 

From  Ai.f.xa.vokia  to  Smyrna  (t)2:{  .M.),  steamers  of  the  llelgian  eoiu- 
])any  La  Thoceenne  (between  Alexandria  and  (.'onstantinople),  every  Sat. 
aft.’ via  Rhodes,  Leros.  and  Chios. 

Agents  in  Alexandria,  see  p.  I.S2;  at  the  Pirams.  p.  491;  at  .Smyrna, 
p.  531.  Passports  for  Turkey  should  he  rises  before  starting,  or  a Turkish 
passport  (ttskere)  may  be  obtained  at  the  government  buildings  (p.  131). 

Alexandria,  sec  p.  431.  'I’lie  .\tiikn.s  Steam ek.s  steer  to  the 
X.W.  to  the  Strait  of  Kusns,  28  M.  broad,  lying  between  Kasos 
(1  706  ft. ; one  of  the  Dodekancsos  group,  p.  490)  and  Crete  (p.  41,")). 
llehind  Kasos  rises  the  lofty  island  of  Kdrpathos  (4003  ft.;  Ital. 
Scarpanto,  Turk.  Kei'pe),  like  the  former  one  of  the  southniost  of 
the  Sporades.  Fine  view  of  the  Sitia  Mts.  >4852  ft.),  continued 
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by  the  Lasithi  Mts.,  together  called  Dikte  iu  ancient  times.  Ott' 
the  E.  coast  of  Crete  we  see  the  tiat  islet  of  Elasa. 

We  steer  close  by  Cape  ISideru  (lighthouse),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Crete,  and  past  the  Gia/niisadeo  (Insulae  Diunysiades).  As  we 
steam  across  the  Cretan  iSea  (Mare  Creticum)  the  high  mountains 
of  Crete  long  remain  visible. 

We  next  pass  A.i7i:am'a  (4G9ft.)  and  Christiana  (91Gft.),  the 
southmost  islets  of  the  Cyclades  (p.  xxxii),  which  belong  to  Greece, 
and  which,  like  the  S.  Sporades  (p.  490)  in  the  JEyean  iSea,  rise 
from  a submarine  barrier  running  between  the  extremities  of  Attica 
and  Euboea  (p.  529)  and  the  coast  of  Asia  iliuor. 

Beyond  Christiana  we  have  a striking  view  of  the  immense 
prehistoric  crater-basin  formed  by  the  islands  of  Therasia  (952  ft.) 
and  iSantorin  (p.  417).  To  tlie  N.  appear  the  wild  rocky  island 
of  iSilcmos  (14yU  ft.)  and  the  distant  los  or  Nias  (p.  417),  and  to 
the  N.W.  Pholeyandros  (1349  ft.)  and  the  large  volcanic  island  of 
Melus  or  Milos  (2537  ft.). 

We  steer  between  Pholegaudros  on  the  right  and  Folinos 
(1171  ft.)  on  tiie  left,  a broad  passage  marked  by  lighthouses  at 
night,  and  tlien  through  the  strait  between  Kiinolos  (130G  ft.)  on 
tlie  left  and  ISiphnus  (2280  ft.;  lighthouse)  on  the  right,  both  of 
which,  like  iSeriphos  (1585  ft.;  on  the  right;  with  iron-mines), 
have  retained  their  ancient  Greek  names. 

Passing  at  some  distance  from  Thermid  (1148  ft.;  the  ancient 
Kythnos)  and  Kea  (p.  529)  we  steer  close  by  the  islet  of  lidgios 
Georyios  and  through  the  Bay  of  jEyina  to  the  Piraeus  (p.  494). 


Oil  the  VoYAUK  TO  Smvkna  we  steam  to  the  X.N.W.,  370  M.  from 
.Vlexandria,  to  lihodes  (p.  490). 

Beyond  Rhodes  on  the  left  are  the  island  of  Charki  (1954  ft.), 
olf  its  N.W.  coast,  and  then  'Pelos  and  Nisyros  (p.  490).  A little 
farther  on  we  pass  through  the  strait  between  the  Syrina  Group, 
on  the  left,  and  tlie  islets  of  Kandeleusa  and  Panteleusa  (181  ft.; 
lighthouse),  adjoining  Nisyros,  on  the  right. 

To  the  W.  we  sight  tlie  double-peaked  island  of  Astropalia 
(IGGO  ft.;  ancient  Astypalaea)  and  Anioryds  (p.  417),  and  to  the 
E.  Cos  and  Kalyninos  (p.  490).  Beyond  tlie  lights  on  the  islet  of 
Lecitha  (548  ft.)  and  beyond  Eeros  (p.  490),  at  which  the  steamer 
calls,  the  rocky  isle  of  Patinos  or  Patinos  (870  ft.),  8t.  Johirs 
jilace  of  exile,  becomes  more  conspicuous. 

We  next  steer  round  Cajie  I’apus,  tlie  W.  jioint  of  the  bold 
island  of  Xikaria  or  Ikaria  (3422  ft.),  and  then  to  tlie  N.N.E. 
tlirough  the  iStraits  of  Chios,  4'/,,  M.  iu  breadth,  between  the  island 
ol  Cliios  (Turk.  iSakis  Adust i 318  sq.  M.  in  area)  and  the  mainland 
ol  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  8.  entrance  of  the  straits,  beyond 
Capo  Bianco  (right;  once  xiryennon),  is  hanked  with  the  islets 


to  S my  nut. 


eiiios. 
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of  rdsparyvu  lighthouse)  aiul  Paaatjia.  (),i  the  rigl.t  lies  the 
harbour  of  Uu>shmeh,  a little  town  vs-ith  a medijeval  castle 

Wa  n r"’  Kastro,  or  Uiios  (Xeuodochiou 

.Ncd  Chios  a good  luu;  ],op.  about  14,000,  mostly  Greeks),  the 
capital  ol  he  island,  ou  the  E.  coast.  Once  a most  important 
member  ol  the  loniau  league  of  cities,  Chios  belonged  in  the  middle 
cs  to  the  Venetians  (1204-134;)),  and  then  to  the  Genoese  (134(1- 
obb)  and  only  became  Turkish  under  .Suleiman  the  Great  (p.  542) 
Ihe  truitless  Greek  struggle  for  indei)endence  ended  with  the 
massacre  o Chios  in  1832.  The  hill-country  of  Chios  is  e.vtremelv 
icitilc.  A \aluable  e.xport  is  the  gum  of  the  mastic-shrub. 

VV  e ne.xt  pass  close  to  the  Uoni  Islands,  King  in  front  of  the 
lay  ol  Lytrt  (Knjtlirae),  and  the  Spalnmtori  Islets  (iKnmsae 
InsuLae),  at  the  i\.  end  of  the  straits  of  Chios. 

Sail  up  the  Gulf  ' of  ISmyrna,  .see  p.  530. 

77.  Genoa)  Naples  to 

Athens  (and  C()nstanlin<)j)le). 


(I...tl5)  to  the  firams  in  5 dWs.-la:  vA  ow  x 

((ionou,  Con.staiitinople,  and  Odessa  line),  from  Oeno-A  Ton  -\  and  Xi 
Leghorn  (p.  lia),  K-IylL  (Frid.),  Talermo  (,  U7)  ''"f 

From  Marseilles  and  Genoa  to  Xaples  sec  HK  23  -^4 
From  Naples  (see  R.  27),  after  half-a-d’ay’s  sail,  Arrcach  the 
supeib  of  Messtna.  On  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monti 

lelort  am,  lie  the  ruins  ol  Messiua  (p.  15(1);  to  the  left  is  /,Vw/o 
(p.  1.)!);;  to  the  S.W.  towers  Ml.  A<:tna  (p.  159;. 

(p  idoV'^*"*'^*'  to  Catania 

Sailing  to  the  E.S.K.,  and  gradually  leaving  .Ktna  behind,  we 
ose  sight  ol  land  for  a whole  day.  At  length,  on  the  left,  we  sight 
le  Alesseman  1 e/unsi/la  of  the  Peloponnesus,  llanlTcd  by  the 
(J’^nussae  Islands;  beyond  it,  the  Bay  of  Komne,  the  ancient 
Messenian  Bay,  runs  lar  inland.  We  then  steer  to  the  E towards 
Lape  laenaron  ov  Matapdn  (p.  xxxii),  the  S.  point  of  the  penin- 
.sula  ol  Mean.  3o  the  X.E.  looms  the  bold  rockv  crest  of  Mt. 
luyyetos  (7903  It.),  whose  top  is  free  from  snow  in  summer  onlv. 


Uonte  77. 
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From  S’apU'H 


IJoyoiid  0:i|)e  Tifiiiarim  the  Bail  of  Jlaraihoiilsi,  the  ancient 
Sinus  Jjaconicns,  ()j)ens  to  the  N.  We  ne.xt  jiass  i)Ot\veen  Cnjic 
Malta,  notorious  tor  its  storms,  and  Die  island  of  KyUiera 
(KiGO  ft.;  ital.  (Itriyo),  and  turn  towards  the  N.  For  a short  time 
we  see  the  mountains  of  Ci’tte  (p.  415)  to  tlie  S.E.  Tlie  bleak  S.E. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  now  gradually  left  behind,  while  to 
the  right  a few  small  rocky  islands,  belonging  to  the  Cyclades 
(p.  49:<1),  come  into  sight. 

Off  Hydra  (,1942  ft. ; lighthouse),  near  the  ])eninsula  of  AryoLis, 
o])eris  the  Bay  of  JHyina,  the  ancient  Saronic  Gulf.  To  the  left 
is  the  island  of  J'oros;  in  the  background  rises  Alt.  Hagios  Elias 
(1748ft.),  the  highest  hill  iwHCyina.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  islet 
of  Hagios  Gtoryios  (1050  ft. ; lighthouse),  the  ancient  Belbina, 
appears  the  hilly  S.  e.xtremity  of  Attica  w iACaptColonna  (p.529). 
The  barren  rounded  hill  in  Attica,  much  foreshortened  at  brst,  is 
Mi.  Hyindtos;  straight  in  front  of  ns  is  Mt.  Panics,  forming  the 
N.  boundary  of  the  Attic  plain. 

Before  us  are  the  ancient  Mt.  uHyaleos  (now  Skaramanyd 
Mts.)  and  the  indented  coast  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  which 
.appears  at  both  ends  to  join  the  mainland.  Above  Salamis  towers 
the  lofty  peak  of  Geraneia  in  Alegaris.  A hill  Jutting  into  the  sea 
in  front  of  Mt.  /Egalcos  now  becomes  visible.  This  is  the  Piraeus 
Ptniiisula  (comp.  Alaj),  p.  528).  The  hill  a short  way  inland  is 
the  Munycliia  (p.  495) , and  to  the  right  of  it  lies  the  shallow 
bay  of  Pluileron  (p.  528).  Between  llymettus  and  Barnes  the 
gahlc-shapcd  Penltlikon  aj)pears.  We  now  have  a beautiful  view 
of  Athens;  in  the  centre  rises  the  Acropolis,  on  the  left  the  monu- 
ment of  Bhilopappos.  The  large  white  building  on  the  right  is  the 
royal  palace,  beyond  which  rises  Lykabettos  (p.  528). 

As  we  near  the  Bineus  we  observe  the  rocky  islet  of  Hipso- 
kutdli  {Psyttalcia ; lighthouse),  lying  off  the  E.  tongue  of  Salamis, 
and  masking  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  the 
famous  battle  of  480  B.  C.  (p.  50()).  Tbe  steamer  rounds  the  head- 
land of  Akte  and  slowly  enters  the  harbour  of  the  Birmus. 

Piraeus.  I'lie  Com.missionnaikks  of  the  chief  Atlicns  hotels  come 
on  hoai(l  (those  of  the  smaller,  only  when  written  for).  Arrangements 
lor  landing  (boat  1 dr.,  witli  baggage  t dr.)  and  for  a carriage  to  Atliens 
l|>.  '195)  liad  better  be  left  to  them,  flcavier  baggage  is  briefly  examined  at 
tlie  Tcloiiioii,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  harbour. 

Station  of  the  electric  railway  to  Athens  (coniji.  p.  .503),  to  the  N. 
ol  the  town  (opposite  the  station  of  the  I'eloponncsus  line). 

lloTKL.  Jlot.  (t  Itestauraiit  Contineutdl,  Karaiskakis  Sq.,  to  the  N. 
ot  the  harbour,  U.  from  '2  dr.;  but  better  quarters  are  to  be  had  in 
Athens.  — C'afks  in  and  near  the  garden  to  the  S.  of  the  Dcmarchiu, 
.1  mill,  to  the  E.  ol  Karaiskakis  Sq.,  on  the  harbour. 

Elkctkic  J ramwavs  from  the  custom-house  to  the  Athens  station; 
Irom  the  station  to  the  Zca  harbour;  also  from  the  station,  from  the  harbour 
(Karaiskakis  Sq.),  or  from  the  Hue  de  Socrate  to  New  Phalcron  (p.  ,528). 
...  Auknts.  Messtij/erics  Mariiimes,  Vamvakaris.  Kue  de 

.Miaulis  3(1  b;  AoW/i  (iermuH  lAoi/d,  Hoth  & Oo.,  Kue  de  Tsamadu  21; 


Id  .\l/iriiK. 
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'p'r'i'T  A/wtrhiii  l.loy,f.  S.  Calueci.  Qiiai  .1.^ 

I hliolebi,  to  the  U . of  Karal’-skakis  Sq.;  SorMa  Sazinnole,  A.Vellaa- 
Hnsiti(in  Steam  yiat'if/ahon  <6  Tnu/itK/  Co..  Mii.s.siiris 

I{|!ITISII  Consul.  C.  J.  Cooke:  vice-consul,  Joannhlie. 


I he  IhrtienH,  Or.  Peiraieii.s  ('pronounced  Pine^vs;  pop.  7l,r)0(»). 
the  time-honoured  se.aport  of  .\then.s  ('comp.  p.  oOG'),  became  a’mere 
villafie  after  it.s  de.struction  by  Sulla  in  8(5  P.P.,  and  in  the  middle 
ajres  even  lo.st  its  name,  but  within  the  last  few  decades  has  devel- 
oped into  a prosperous  town.  Its  trade  now  exceeds  that  of  Patras. 
The  harbour,  the  ancient  Kanfhnros,  admits  the  lar^jest  ve.ssels! 
Spacious  (piays,  an  exchange,  a theatre,  wide  and  re<rul:ir  street. s! 
and  over  a hundred  factories  have  been  construeted. 

Its  antiquities  are  few  compared  with  tho.se  of  .Athens.  The 
chief  are  parts  of  the  fortifications,  such  as  a wall  defended  bv 
towers,  ascending  tlie  peninsula  of  Kt^finiu-ia.  to  the  AV.  of  the  har- 
bour. If  is  reached  from  the  station  in  8 min.  bv  walkino-  round  the 
shallow  N.  arm  of  the  harbour  (the  ‘blind  harbour’  ofantiquity). 
On  the  hill  it  is  pierced  by  a {Gateway  between  two  round  towers. 

.A  broad  and  easy  path  ascends  the  Munnehla  Uill  (280  ft.), 
to  the  P.  of  the  town  (20  min.'l,  whence  we  overlook  the  various 
basins  of  the  Great  Harbour,  the  round  Zra  Bni/  at  the  S.AA'. 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  Mimyrhin  JTarhonr  at  the  S.E.  base,  and  to 
the  E.  of  the  latter  the  broad  Phdh^'on  Bo>/,  where  the  Athenian 
ships  lay  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  A\'e  may  return  bv 
theZea  Pay,  noticing:  remains  of  ancient  boat-houses  at  the  begin- 
niiifr  of  the  Rue  du  Seran^cion,  .and  regain  the  station  bv  tramwav 

Fkom  tmk  Piu.kus  to  Athhns  (.I  M.)  the  electric  Railway 
(p.  50.3)  IS  the  qnicke.st  convey.ance,  but  as  it  lies  low  and  runs 
through  cuttings  .and  tunnels  near  the  city  if  afTords  little  view. 

Xew-comers  h.ad  better  take  a Oakriaok.  The  new  route  (1 '/,  hr  • 
fare,  with  luggage.  8-10  dr.),  though  longer,  is  in  better  eondi'tioni 
and  is  therefore  preferred  by  the  drivers.  At  first  running  along- 
side the  railway  it  reaches  Xeir  P/ioleron  ('p.  52.8);  it  then  skirts 
the  b.ay  of  Phaleron  at  some  little  distance  from  the  shore.  Eater 
proceeding  inland  it  follows  the  broad  new  Boulevard  Synffrds 
which  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Acropolis  and  leads  in  a 
straight  line  as  far  .as  the  Olympieion  (p.  509).  — The  old  route 
(I'/a  hr.;  fare,  with  lugg.age,  6-7  dr.)  follows  the  ‘Long  AV  .alls’ 
fp.  506)  which  once  connected  the  Piraeus  with  Athens.  Oirthe  left 
is  Mf.  JFjffnleos  fp.  494),  while  on  the  right  appears  the  bav  of 
Phaleron.  We  cross  the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Kephhos  fp.  .505), 
and  then  pass  the  limits  of  the  ancient  olive-grove  that  occupie.s 
(he  plain  of  the  Kephisos.  Leaving  behind  a hill  which  conceals 
the  .Acropolis  we  at  once  come  in  sight  of  the  'I’lieseion.  the  Areo- 
p.agus,  and  the  Acropolis.  The  houses  of  the  citv,  which  we  reach 
at  the  Dipylon  (p.  522),  all  too  soon  exclude  this  splendid  view. 
Athens,  see  p.  502. 
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78.  From  Venice  or  Trieste  to  Athens  (and 
Constantinople)  via  Brindisi  and  Patras. 

FiiOM  Venk^e  to  the  Pih/biis  (Athens),  Sociefa  Nazionalc  (Liiie  XII. 
Venice,  15rinclisi,  Patras,  and  Constantinople),  from  Venice  on  Sat.  aft. 
(returning  from  Pirsens  Frid.  foren.),  to  Patjas  in  I'/j,  to  the  Piraeus  in 
5 days  (fare  195  or  131  fr.). 

Fkom  Trieste  to  the  Piraius.  1.  Andrian  LloyA  (fast  boats  to  Con- 
stantinople) from  Trieste  on  Tucs.  aft.  (returning  from  Piraeus  Sun.  even.) 
to  Patras  in  21/2,  to  the  Piraeus  in  4 days  (fare  to  Patras  159  or  109,  to 
Piraeus  220  or  117  fr.).  Also  Greek-Oriental  Line  (every  Sun.  foren.;  re- 
turning from  Piraeus  Sun.  aft.),  in  5 days,  and  Thessalian  Line  (Frid. 
aft.;  returning  from  Piraeus  Frid.  or  Sat.)  in  G'/a  — 2.  OreeJe  Steam- 
boat Co.  PanheUenios,  from  Trieste  on  Frid.  foren.  (from  Piraeus  Mon. 
morn.)  to  Patras  in  3,  to  the  Pirajus  in  5 days. 

From  Trieste  to  Patras,  New  York  Line  of  the  Aiinro-Americana 
(p.  125),  from  Trieste  weekly  or  fortnightly,  in  42-10  hrs.  (fare  150  or  110  K). 
Passengers  for  the  Piraeus  arc  conveyed  through  the  Corinth  canal  hy  the 
Achaia  Co.,  or  they  may  go  on  by  rail  (see  below). 

Agents  in  Venice,  see  p.  120;  at  Trieste,  p.  125;  at  Prindisi,  p.  129; 
at  Corfu,  p.  197;  at  Patras,  p.  501;  at  the  Pira'us.  jip.  194.  195. 

From  Patras  to  Athkks,  187'/)  M.,  railway  in  7'/.j-9'/,,  hrs.  (fare  25 
or  18  dr.l;  express  on  Hhies.  and  Frid.  in  G'/.^hrs.  (28  dr.  10  or  23  dr.  05  1.; 
‘wagim  de  luxe’  33  dr.  10  1.).  As  to  Greek  money,  see  p.  502. 

'I'hc  Kalian  sleanicrs  (comp.  p.  427)  from  Venice  toucli  tvi  Anc(ma , 
Bari,  and  Brhidi.v.  The  Lloyd  steamers,  except  those  of  the  Thes- 
salian line,  go  diri'ct  from  1’rieste  to  Brindisi  (comp.  429). 

Soon  after  h'aving  Tlrindisi  we  steer  to  the  S.E.  To  the  left  of 
the  Sfrails  of  Otranto  (p.  430)  are  seen  the  outlines  of  AJbanio 
(Tiirhey).  with  the  great  rampart  of  the  Aorocerannian  Afts. 
(6()44  ft.).  Farther  on,  in  the  foreground,  lies  the  island  of  Corfu. 
On  the  right  arc  the  Othonian  Islands,  Othoni,  Eril'usa,  Afath- 
ral:i,  and  the  islet  of  Diapto.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  Acrocerauniau 
Mts.  lies  Santi  Qnaranta,  where  the  Italian  steamers  call,  the 
poor  sca]K)rt  for  Yanina,  which  is  two  day’s  ride  (.')9  Af.)  distant. 

The  scenery  of  the  wide  Strait  of  Corfu  (2-4V2  hroad).  se- 
]iarating  the  island  from  the  mainland,  is  very  imposing.  To  the 
right  towers  Monte  San  Salvatore  (p.  .AOO).  The  town  of  Corfu, 
partly  hidden  at  first  by  the  island  of  Yido,  is  now  revealed.  On 
casting  anchor  we  have  on  our  left  the  double  hump  of  the  Fortcz55a 
Vccchia  and  on  the  right  the  darlc  ramparts  of  the  Fortezza  Nuova. 


Corfu. 

Arrivai..  Lauding  or  embarking  I'/o,  with  heavy  baggage,  2 dr.  -Vs 
the  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  gre.a't  confusion  prevails, 
the  traveller  had  bettor  allow  the  hotel-agents  who  come  on  board  to 
arrange  for  boat,  baggage,  and  carriage,  for  whicli  a charge  of  3-1  fr.  is 
made  in  the  bill.  Passengers  who  go  ashore  for  a few  hours  only  mav 
bargain  to  be  landed  and  rowed  back  for  l'/>2  fr.,  payable  on  their  return, 
)1otki..s  ftariffs  livable  in  gold,  see  p.  .502).  *Ih,'t.  d'Anytcterrct:  Belle 
1 einse.  (I’l.  a),  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  high  site,  with  line  views  and  garden, 
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I{.  3-1.  15.  li/„.  dc  j.  I D.  T)  fr. ; St.  Georges  (PI.  Ii),  on  the  Esplanade.  Bimilar 
charpes.  — Unpretending  houses,  with  re.stanrants ; Belrede.re,  .Strada  suHo 
Mura,  pens.  7 dr.;  the  followinp  are  in  the  Greek  style:  Orient,  on  the 
Esplanade;  Patras,  Nikephoros  Street;  Hot.  tV Mexandrie,  R.  2 fr.,  and 
Hot.  de  Constant inojde,  U.  3 dr.,  both  near  the  harbour. 

C'.vFKs  in  the  Esplanade,  at  the  hepinninp  of  the  double  avenue:  cup 
of  Turkish  coffee  20  I.  — REsT.vrRAXTS.  Ahhondnnzn  {tiverV).  Nikephoros 
STreet,  moderate;  Patras.  BeJvedere,  see  above.  — Bekr.  Pohau,  on  the 
Esplanade;  Gambrinns.  near  the  Old  Theatre  (p.  19S). 

B.vnks.  Feds  i6  Co.  (PI.  1),  Strada  sulle  Mura;  Rangue  lonienne,  Nike- 
lihoros  Street,  not  far  from  the  Esplanade;  Banqne  \ationale.  — Post 
Office,  adjoininp  the  SanitA,  Nikephoros  Street.  — Tei-eorafii  Office. 
near  the  Banque.  lonienne. 

Steamro.at  Offices.  Austrian  IJoyd,  Ktlernian  Line,  Eels  & Co.  (see 
above);  Societd,  \azion(de  (PI.  8).  G.  Topali. — Tourist  Aof.sty.  TTam- 
burg-American  Line.  Straila  sulle  Mura.  --  T.i.oyo's  Aoe.nts.  Bar/f  <(•  Co. 

Cossri.ATEs.  British  (PI.  3):  consul.  G.  Ragmond : vice-consul.  P.  Papa- 
dnchi.  — United  States  (PI.  7):  consular  apent.  Ch.  K.  Hancock. 

Carriaoes.  Drives  in  town  or  nearer  environs  2-3  dr.  per  hr.,  as  inav 
be  apreed  upon;  short  drive  usually  t fr.  Carr,  obtained  at  the  hotels  are 
better  but  dearer.  — Boats  for  excursions  may  be  ordered  at  the  hotels. 

Motor  Cars  (belonpinp  to  Xho  Societe  d' Automobiles)',  omnibus  daily 
to  the  N.  and  .S.  parts  of  the  island,  each  person  10  1.  per  kiloinMre; 
vehicle  seated  for  fiA’o  IaO  1.  per  kilomAtre. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Grande,  built  in  ISO.^  on  the  model  of  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  near  the  Porta  Beale;  Ital.  opera  in  winter;  Summer  Theatre. 
to  the  S.  of  the  (Jinnasio. 

Sea  Baths  (80  1.  to  1 dr.)  and  plunpe-haths.  near  Piinta  .San  Nicolb. 

Exni.isii  CiirRCii  (Holy  Trinity),  service  in  the  season. 

Corfu,  Ttal.  Corfu,  Greek  Kio-ki/ra,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name  and  the  scat  of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  Greek  do- 
minions (imp.  2S.2.50,  inel.  4000  Rom.  Cath.  and  2700  .Tews).  The 
spacious  harbour  is  enlivened  by  a brisk  trade,  the  chief  export 
beinir  olive-oil.  The  fortifications  eonstrneted  by  the  Venetians,  the 
Fortezza  Verrhin,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  sea,  on  a double 
rock  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  and  the  Fortezza  Nuova,  on  the  N.W., 
are  both  now  unimportant.  The  narrow  streets  present  a busy  scene. 
The  chief  lanjiuajrcs  are  Greek  and  Italian. 

K^rkr/ra.  Eat.  Coreyra.  the  larpcst  (21.5  s<j.  M.)  and  most  importaiit 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  Srheria. 
the  home  of  the  Phseaci  and  their  kinp  Alkiiioos.  Havinp  been  colonized  by 
the  Corinthians  at  an  early  period  (731  B.  ('.).  if  developed  into  a danpor- 
ous  rival  of  its  mother-city,  thus  partly  causinp  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  medifcval  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  ‘Korphiis’.  as  the 
olil  fortress  on  the  two  rocks  was  called.  From  1386  to  1797  Corfu  belonped 
to  Venice,  from  ISl.’i  to  1863  it  was  under  British  sway,  after  which  it 
was  ceded,  alonp  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  to  the  kinpdom  of  Greece. 

The  island  (with  93.860  inhab.)  possesses  hill  and  plain,  bold  rocks 
and  eharniinp  bavs  on  the  coast,  abundant  water-supply,  rich  vepetation. 
ami  tine  old  olive  forests,  which  combine  to  render  its  scenery  biphly 
attractiA-e.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable  in  sprinp  and  autumn.  The 
pood  roads  made  everywhere  by  the  British  povernment  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  a short  stay  in  the  island. 

On  diserubarkino;  we  cross  the  courtyard  of  the  Uofrana,  turn 
to  the  left  at  the  small  Hot.  de  Constantinople,  and  follow  the 
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St7’ada  suUe  Mura,  which  skirls  llie  X.  side  of  tlic  town,  ali'ordiiiff 
miiiierous  line  views,  and  reaches  Ihe  Esplanade  near  Ihe  royal  i)al- 
ace.  Or  we  may  ascend  direcl  from  the  Tfufjana  through  the  Strada 
Nikephoros,  the  busy  main  slreet,  in  5 min.  to  the  Es))lanadc.  Be- 
fore we  reach  the  Esplanade  we  pass  a side-street  on  the  left  with 
the  church  of  Santo  Spiridione,  and  another  on  the  right  with  llie 
Teatro  Vecchio,  built  by  the  Yenelians,  now  the  municijjio. 

The  Esplanade,  or  Spianata,  lies  between  the  town  and  llic 
old  fortress.  On  the  W.  side  it  is  bounded  by  hand.sonie  houses 
with  arcades  on  the  groundfloor.  At  llie  X.  end  rises  the  — 

Royal  Palace,  built  in  grey  Malta  stone,  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  British  period,  for  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  con- 
taininjr  the  throne-room  and  the  hall  of  the  former  Ionian  senate. 
'I'he  entrance  is  by  the  AV.  side-door  (gratuity).  A marble  staircase 
ascends  to  the  tirst  floor.  At  the  top  is  an  antique  lion  couchant. — 
In  front  of  the  palace  is  a Statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  a much 
respected  Ijord  High  Commissioner  of  the  islands  (1823-32). 

At  tlie  E.  end  of  the  double  avenue  intersecting  the  Es])lanadc 
rises  a statue  of  Count  von  der  SrhuJenburg,  who  conducted  the 
defence  of  Corfu  against  the  Turks  in  171(5,  erected  by  the  re))ublic 
of  Venice.  Beyond  it  a bridge  crosses  a strait  to  the  — 


*Fortezza  Vecchia  (adm.  on  application),  which  rises  on  llie 
steep  twin-rocks  in  terraces.  The  dilapidated  buildings  arc  now 
used  as  barracks  and  a military  hospital.  .At  the  foot  of  the  height 
is  the  garrison-churcli  built  by  the  British.  The  passage  oiijmsitc 
the  chief  entrance  gives  access  to  the  commandant’s  house.  AVe 
ascend  hence  to  the  left,  pass  througli  a long  vaulted  jiassage, 
leading  straight  on  to  the  ramparts,  which  are  overgrown  witli 
vegetation,  and  lastly  mount  a few  stejis  to  the  platform  on  the  AA'. 
rock  (23(1  ft.;  with  .signalling  station  and  lighthouse).  The  custodian 
lends  a telescope  (25  1.).  AVe  enjoy  liere  a superb  **A’'iew  of  the 
town  and  of  the  island,  from  Monte  San  Salvatore  and  Capo  Casso- 
])otto  on  the  N.  to  Capo  Bianco  on  the  S. ; to  the  E.  is  Epirus  in 
'I'lirkey,  with  its  lofty  mountains. 

A broad  street  descends  from  the  S.  end  of  tlie  Esjilanade  to  the 
A’iale  dell’  Tmpkkatuice  Elisahetta,  formerly  Strada  JSIariua, 
skirting  the  shore  below  the  new  quarter  of  the  town  and  now  a 
favourite  promenade  in  the  evening.  At  the  beginning  of  it,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Casino,  with  reading  and  concert  rooms.  Turning  to 
the  right  after  4 min.,  and  then  to  the  left,  we  come  to  the  Museum, 
containing  ancient  sculjdures  and  tomb-inscrijitions.  Near  it  is  the 
round  7'omh  of ^^enecrntes,vese.mh]\n^  a well  (7th  or  (ith  cenl.B.tb'i. 
Above  is  tbe  ruined  Fort  of  San  Salvatore  (jirisonb 

The  boulevard  sweejis  round  the  suburb  of  Kastrades  or 
(iaritza  first  to  the  S.  and  then  to  the  E.  to  the  Afolo  protecting  the 
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Cufrlielmo  S..roml..  (o  tiu-  rifrht  (S.).  After  7 .ni„„  oi.posile  1l,e 
ll^se  of  f |„.  old  InuTl,  of  Santa  Corr.jra.  wo  ascend  a rl.ad  to  ll'e 
l(fl.^  A irate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Tli.irs^an'^^  of  Monrepos  ,17//.,  Umle;  free  o,,  S,„,.  an.I 

T|‘  v-‘  ; T ‘ <"ie  views  of  the  town  and  castle 

I lie  ^ lale  Tmperatore  (l.ifrlielnio  skirts  the  W.  slope  of  the  hillv 
peninsula  whieh  stretches  to  the  S..  hetween  Lakr  Kalita, imh,  anil 
H sea  Ifeie  prohahly  lay  the  ancient  city,  with  the  hav  of  Kastrades 

witf , nd  " ‘ r’l’  "'’i’"  Kalikiopnio.  now  eh.dced 

Ylh  nind.  seems  to  have  heen  the  Purtas  ! hillarims.  used  as  a 

station  for  vessels  of  war.  The  road  is  hordered  with  rose  and  orainre 
^^^ldens,  and  larther  o„  with  heantifni  olive-irroves.  In  2')  min 
(or  from  the  Ivsplanade  in  V,  hr.)  we  reach  a round  open  space' 
ealle.l  the  -Canone,  or  One-fjnn  Bafln;^  (earr.  .'i-tj  !>.),  Jhieh 
eommands  a snperh  view  of  the  K.  coast  of  the  island 

''’''s  <he 

;;yj^ess.,Paate.nsl,.j\vith;w.4X,!;t';:a^^^^^ 

mmimmmrn 

'I  he  eliariniiiir  <lrive  to  flastnri  and  B,aiizzn  (7>/..  M.l  and  hack 

ro!'/  I Aehilleion.  there  and 

hai  k _ hrs.  S-1()  dr.).  W e leave  the  town  hy  the  former  W.  .rate, 
or  l orta  hrah-  and  pass  throiifrh  the  siihiirh  of  ,S'f7/?  P„rr„  "'tIip 
road  runs  a little  U,  the  W.  of  Lake  Kalikiopnio  and  ascends  in 
NMiidiiifrs  to  (;,  M.)  Gasturi  fAehilleion.  pens.  7 dr.V  Al.ont  >/..  M 
arthm-,  a li  t e to  the  left,  is  the  villa  *Achilleion  (adm.  to  the 
hnildin;r  and  the-roniids  11-.3.  2 dr.),  hnilt  in  1800-1  for  Empre.ss 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  (d.  1808),  in  the  Italian  Kenai.ssanee  stvle  ami 
pnrehased  hy  the  rjermaii  emperor  in  1007.  The  hark  of  the  villa 
IS  adjoined  hy  a jicristyle  and  three  terraces  adorned  with  statues 
On  the  road,  just  beyond  the  villa,  is  the  Brsfanraitf  BrUa  T/Vr/ 
e now  desrend  (short-ents  for  walkers)  to  the  (2  M.l  tishiiifr-villaire 
of  Bfyttzze,  where  delicious  oranires  frrow.  and  where  there  are 
remains  of  a Roman  villa  (boat  to  Oorfii.  ")  dr.) 

.\nother  deliirhtfnl  exenrsion  is  to  Sanfi  J)era  (earr  10-15  dr  • 
there  and  bark  5-0  hrs.).  About  V,  AI.  short  of  Oastnri  the  road' 
diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Renizze  road.  The  drive  to  the 
Milage  of  ITatf!  Deta  or  Santi  Di-<a  (‘ten  saints’;  (>70  ft.)  takes 
t'A  br.  (the  walk  2 hrs.).  Thence  we  ascend  fgiiide)  the  <1  hr.) 
double-peaked  Monte  Santi  Deca  (1802  ft.l.  where  we  have  a 
superb  view,  notably  of  the  Albanian  roast.  A narrow  path  then 
descends,  the  last  part  through  olive-groves,  to  (’L  hr)  Apano- 

c t"  <he  K.  to  '(V,  hr.)  the  pa.ss  of 

San  Teadoro  or  /%ir).s  Theodoros  (788  ft.),  where  the  earria<rc 
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quilted  at  Santi  Deca  may  l)e  ordered  to  meet  ns,  Tlie  drive  back 
to  Corfu  via  Kamdra  takes  hr. 

The  monastery  of  Palseokastrizza  (‘old  castle’),  on  the  W.  coast, 
about  15  M.  to  tlie  N.W.,  is  a delightful  point  of  view  (carr.  there  and 
back  20-25  dr.,  in  G hrs.,  excl.  stops).  A road  diverging  to  the  right  about 
halfway,  l'/.^  M.  beyond  the  picturesque  bay  of  Govino,  crosses  the  IVielel'a 
and  leads  over  the  fine  Sa7i  PantMeone  Pasu  and  through  hill  scenery 
to  the  N.  coast.  Far  to  the  right,  on  the  E.  coast,  rises  Monte  Son  Sal- 
vatore (Greek  PuntoTrrator ; 2998  ft.;  ascended  with  guide  in  3 hrs.  frojn 
SpartiUa;  carr.  from  Corfu  to  Spartilla  via  Giovino,  Ipso,  and  Pyrgi,  in 
2V.2  hrs.,  about  20  dr.). 

See  also  Baedeker's  Greece. 


As  the  Steamer  leaves  Corfu  the  picturesque  fortress  remains 
long  in  view.  The  highest  hill  on  the  right  is  Monte  Santi  Deca 
(see  p.  499).  The  strait  widens.  To  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalamas;  beyond  it  tower  the  Albanian  Mts. ; on  our  riglit  is  Cape 
Lerinmo.  On  the  left,  off  Kavo  Aspro  or  Capo  Bianco,  the  S. 
point  of  Corfu,  lie  the  small  Sybota  Islands,  where,  in  432  R.  C., 
was  fought  the  great  naval  battle  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Corcyricans,  supported  by  the  .\theiiians,  which  marked  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  2‘/2-3  hrs.,  after  passing  the  rocky  islets  of  Paxos  and 
Antipaxos,  we  reach  the  open  Ionian  Sea.  On  the  mainland  is 
seen  the  little  town  of  Parga. 

We  now  leave  in  the  distanee  the  Epirote  coast,  where,  off 
Actium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  .\mbracian  bay,  Octavian’s  naval 
victory  over  Antony  in  31  R.C.  gave  him  the  sole  supremacy.  On 
the  left  the  island  of  Levkas  (Ital.  Santa  Maura)  remains  long 
in  sight;  its  S.W.  headland,  Kavo  Diikafo,  5 M.  long,  ends  in  the 
Lencadian  Pock,  which  once  bore  a tem])le  of  Apollo.  Sappho, 
who  loved  the  beautiful  Phaon,  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  from 
this  rock,  a leap  which  was  supposed  to  cure  unrequited  love. 

AVe  round  tlie  cajie  and  enter  the  strait  between  Levkas  and 
Kejdiallenia  (MA.CefaJonia).  Steering  to  theS.E.,  jmst  the  E.  side 
of  Ithaca,  have  a good  view  of  its  beantiful  monntain  with  a 
deej)  depression  in  the  middle.  .\t  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Patras 
lie  the  Cxia  Islands.  Here  in  1571  was  fought  the  naval  battle  of 
L6panto,  where  Don  .John  of  Austria  annihilated  the  Turkish  licet. 

Nearing  Cape  Kaldgria,  the  N.W.  ])oint  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
we  observe  to  the  N.,  beyond  a narrow  strip  of  coast  and  a large 
lagoon,  the  little  town  of  ^fi.solotighi  or  iMesoldngion,  where  llyron 
died  in  1824.  Reyond  it  rises  Mt.  Zggos  (3107  ft.),  the  last  outpost, 
to  tlie  AV.,  of  the  high  .Etolian  range.  Next,  on  the  N.  shore  also, 
we  sight  the  tinely- shaped  Vardssova  (3007  ft.)  .and  Klokova. 
(3415  ft.).  In  the  I’elojmnnesus,  to  the  S.,  tower  the  Olonos  Mts. 
(7300  It.)  and  the  Vo'idid  (0322  ft.).  Patras,  completely  snr  rounded 
with  currant-jilantations,  becomes  more  .•uid  more  distinctly  visible. 
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Tlie  steamer  anchors  in  the  harhoiir  near  tlie 
T -.n!  .-nl  (examinaOon  of  Inggaffe  at  the  railway-station,  see  helowl 

f;v  1 ^ 1 with  hapsafre  2 dr.;  but  the  boatmen  Slv 

tr\  to  extort  far  more.  Hotel-boat  2*/^  fir.  — Statiox  to  the  N F nf  thn 
harbour,  5 luin.  from  the  landin^-plaee.  * 

ins-  apreed  upon  beforehand)  all  near  the  land- 

inp-pIaLH.  Hot  (t  Ani/Ieferre.  It.  2-5,  R.  1,  di'i.  .Si/,,  R.  5,  pens  8-191/  fr 
we  l spoken  of;  Or-mt.  ,1e  Pntrr,,.  R.  4.  )i.  1?/.,.  dej.^3,  I)  -t  pen^’ 

0 ’r  Amlreis  Street,  r! 

~ /j  .,  R.  <0  c.,  ddj.  2'/,j.  I).  S’/^,  pens.  8 fr..  well  spoken  of.  — Caf#-s- 
Rkstauuants  at  the  first  two  hotels.  ' v.afes 

Rost  Okfiok,  St.  Nicholas  Street. -Tei.koraph  Office,  in  the  first 
cross^street  to  the  ripht  as  we  come  from  the  harbour. 

,„r.. ni"'  -Vk’yr  — Ki-ectric  Tramway  in  St.  Andreas  Street 

paraRel  with  the  quay,  and  to  the  upper  town.  ’ 

Hotel  St.  Andreas  Street,  next  the  New 

a 1 t iVio  tb^W  T/u'"'-.  St.  Andreas  St., 

a little  to  the  \\.  of  the  harbour;  Soneta  Nazionale,  St.  Andreas  St. 

vi<.o  Or.-ITot.  de  Patra.s):  consul.  F.  B M'ood- 

consul  '7  Or.-Hot.  de  Patra.s)! 

con.sHi,  A.  It.  Cooke:  vice-consul.  H.  J.  Woodlei/. 

at  11  a!n'r"  near  the  station  (see  above);  service 


_ jytrm  the  third  town  of  Greece  (pop.  37,700),  is  .surpassed 

in  Its  trade  liy  the  Pirieus  only.  Currants,  the  staple  produce  of 

the  1 eloponnesus,  and  wine  are  the  chief  e.xports.  The  town  was 

destroyed  hy  the  Turks  in  1821,  and  after  the  war  of  independence 

was  reliuilt  with  broad  and  reifular  streets  bordered  with  arcades 

/o/roc  first  rose  to  importance  under  Aupustus  and  afterwards  eainod 

irreat  by  i s trade.  In  1205  the  Franks  made  it  their  base  for  the 

conquo.st  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea).  .'^ince  the  15th  cent,  it  has  belonffed 

a d‘'X7f8a7t7tle\^''‘'7'’-  ‘^1''  P.vxiintines,  and  the  Turks 

aim  8ni<*e  in.i.i  to  the  kinirnom  of  Greece. 


The  main  street  is  that  of  TTnrihts  Xihilnoa  (St.  Nicholas),  lead- 
ini;  to  the  S.E.  from  the  quay.  The  third  cross-street  to  the  rio-ht 
leads  to  the  Plnha  ITatfins  Gedrgion,  containin<r  the  theatre  aud 
law-courts.  The  second  side-street  to  the  left  leads  to  another 
square  with  the  ITiph  School,  which  contains  a few  ancient  sculii- 
tures.  I he  first  street  to  the  N.E.  runnini;  parallel  with  the  H.a^ios 
Nikdlaos  Street  leads  to  the  Cnstle,  once  Venetian,  then  Turkish 
(now  barracks  aud  prison),  which  affords  a fine  view  of  the  o-ulf. 

Excursion  to  Oh/mpin  by  railway  (5  lira.),  sec  Bnedikcr'it  Greece. 

TheRAinw.w  fiiomPa'iuas  to  Athens  (1 37'/.2Ar.,  in  fiV,-97.hrs  • 
see  p.  49fi)  is  preferable  to  the  steamers,  as  the  traveller  thus '(rains 
.several  clear  hours  for  Athens.  The  Corinth  Canal  is  used  bv  tbe 
Societa  Nazionale  and  Achaia  Co.  only.  The  vovaire  round  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  tbe  Pirieus  (360  M.)  fakes  more  than  a dav. 

The  train  skirts  the  narrow  S.  margin  of  the  *(?«(/  of  Corinth, 
file  -rrand  mountains  of  which  recall  those  of  the  Norwegian  fiords. 
Between  the  ruined  fortresses  of  mion  and  Antirrhion,  a little 
way  from  Patras,  the  gulf  narrows  to  1'^  M.  and  soon,  near  Nan- 
pal-tos,  contracts  again.  25  M.  JK^Um  (Buffet);  33  l\.  Diakophto, 
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\vliPiu!p  a rack-aiid-piiiioM  liiip  moiiiils  llip  liills  inland.  'I’lipn.  abnvp 
two  dpp))  l)ays  on  the  X.  I)ank,  towpr.s  All.  Parna.s.siis.  Al  tlip  E. 
Piid  of  the  gulf  lies  (81  Al.)  Corinlh  ihall  of  '/4  1'''-;  UnllVI,  dej.4dr.). 
In  the  isthnuis  of  Oorinth  the  train  crosses  tlieCorintli  Canal  Al. 
long,  25  yds.  wide,  2t)  ft.  deep'l  1)y  a bridge  17(1  ft.  liigh,  and  then 
skii’ts  the  X.  bank  of  tlie  Saronh-  (iiilf  (p.  494i.  On  liie  right  the 
eye  ranges  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  .\rgolis  peninsula  and 
.Kgina.  Beyond  (108  Al.)  J\reffarn  we  near  the  X.  coast  of  Salaniis. 
Beyond  (120'/.2  Al.i  Elevsis  the  train  turns  inland  and  jjasses  through 
the  depression  betweem  (r.i  Alt.  .l^galcos  (]>.  494)  and  (1.)  Alt.  Bar- 
nes into  the  Attic  ])lain.  Arrival  at  (IST'/j  Al.i  Athens,  Beloponne- 
sian  Station,  see  below  (hotel-agents  in  waiting;  carr.  2 dr.l. 


Alost  Stkameus  (see  p.  501)  set  out  in  a W.  direction  from  the 
Oulf  of  Patras,  holding  straight  out  to  Kephallenia  and  keeping 
distant  Ithaca  to  the  right.  They  then  steer  to  the  S.  between  the 
promontory  of  CheJonnias,  the  AV.  point’of  the  Pelo])onnesus,  and  the 
island  of  Zante  or  Znlynthos.  Beyond  the  cape  aiul  the  little  har- 
bour-town of  Kufokolo.  tlie  ealling-place  for  Pijrgos  and  Olynijna 
(]).  5011.  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  the  sweeping'  curve  of  the 
(rvlf  of  Kyparissia ; behind  rise  the  heights  of  the  Lykneon 
(4059  ft.!.  Later  on  we  pass  the  Stro])ha(ies  on  the  right.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Kyparissia  the  JEgaleo7i  (4003  ft.)  inarks 
the  beginning  of  the  Alessenian  Peninsula.  The  steamers  double 
the  S.  point  and  from  here  to  the  Pirfeus  their  course  is  the  same 
as  tlial  of  the  Xaples  boats  (see  pj).  493,  494). 
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St.4tions.  reloi>onvcsian  (PI.  B.  1),  for  Patr,as.  etc.,  on  the  X.5V.  side 
of  tlie  town.  — I'iraevs  Eailu'ay,  see  p 503. — Tiekets  also  at  the  tonrist- 
apencies,  see  501. 

Hotels.  At  most  of  tlie  hotels  it  is  usual  to  arrange  for  a fixed 
eliarpe  per  day;  at  the  chief  English  and  French  are  spoken;  charges 
mostly  in  gold,  that  is,  in  francs  instead  of  drachniic;  charge's  higher  dur- 
ing the  Olympic  games.  *HOt.  dk  i,.\  Or.^kdk-Buetaosk  (PI.  h;  F.  iil, 
Place  de  la  Constitution.  o])])osite  the  Palace,  R.  from  I'j.,,  B.  2,  dej.  5, 
I).  (),  pens.  ]7'/i!-30  fr. ; *(ih.-110t.  o’ANGLKTErutE  (PI.  a;  F.  5),  Place  de  la 
Constitution,  cor.  of  the  Rue  d’lIermJis,  ])ens.  17',V25fr. ; *P.\i,.\ce  Hotki. 

t AIokkv.  (Ireeee  helongs  to  the  Latin  Wonetary  Convention.  The  franc 
is  called  a drachmP  {Ar.',  pi.  draehnues).  the  centime /eptmi.  (1. ; pi.  leptal. 
I he  eurrency  is  chielly  paper  (notes  of  1,  2,  and  5 dr.),  and  the  chief 
hanks  issue  also  their  own  notes  (for  10.  25.  100.  500  dr.,  etc.V  In 
nickel  there  are  coins  of  5 1.  (jtcufffim,  a sou  or  soldol,  10  1.  (dclara), 
and  20  1.;  m cojiper.  1,  2,  .5.  and  10  lepta.  The  only  silver  coins  of  full 
value  are  the  5 fr.  ])ieees.  It  is  safest  to  decline  all  foreign  silver.  The 
present  exchange  (1011)  for  the  English  jiound  is  about  25  paiier  dr.,  for 
the  gold  20  fr.  jiieee  20  dr. 
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1-  ir. , thtHe  thret‘  an*  of  the  iirst  rla.ss.  — *rorRisT  Hotkl  fl’l.  t*  E 5^ 
i-or.  of  the  Hue  (l  llermes  ainl  Hue  do  la  lioule,  H.  ;i-S,  ]{.  i d/j 
1).  D,  pens.  fr  ; (Jkani.-Hotk.,  iHI.  .1;  V,  f,,,  I>lace  de  la  ( 'oustitutiou.’ 

■■or.  Of  Hue  du  Stade  l{.  Jt.  f.  ,|ej.  D.  I>;,,  pens.  8-U'  fr. ; 

Hot.  i.Ks  & SuLKNi.i..  (IM.  e;  F,  li,.  Flace  de  la  (’oustitutiou 

eor.  of  Hue  des  i'h.lludleues,  H.  r.-7,  H.  li',.  dej.  1,  I).  peu.s.  10-15  fr.; 
*Hot.  ok  I..A  Mi.nkuvk  (1*1.  y;  F,  5).  Hu.-  du  Stade  5.  near  Place  de  la 
( oustitutiou  peu.s.  from  12  fr.,  also  H.  from  I .Ir.  out  of  the  season; 
M.r-  ' H^'ilevard  ,le  l l uiver.site  .1(1,  pens,  from 

10  fr.,  alHO  H.  without  lioar<l  troiii  fr.,  H.  i fV.  20  c.,  3*/.,  J)  .11;  fr  • 

^lioT  i.  ATiik,NKs  (PI  f;  K,  .1),  .-or.  of  Hu,-  .In  Stade  and  H.u-  de  Korais’. 
H.  .!-(>  ill-.,  H.  1 dr.  20  I..  ilej.  I.  I).  5,  pens.  10-1  1 dr.,  or  less  for  som,-  stay. 
li.  alone,  out  ol  sea.sou,  from  ;i  dr.;  the.se  three  are  goo, I .seeou,l-,-la.ss  inns 
111  the  Italian  styli-,  with  restaurants;  lli'er.  Hoy.m,  (PI.  r;  F .5)  Hue  du 
Stade  y,  with  garden,  H.  l-io.  li.  l,  dt-j.  :i';.,.  1).  t.  p.-us.  10-12  fr. ; ll.Vr  - 
Ikxs.  St.  (IKOUOKS  (PI.  h;  K,  F,  .5),  Hue  ,lu  Stade.  heside  th.’  Parliament 
lou.se,  H.  .!-j,  li.  1,  ilej.  ;i';.^.  It.  I,  pi-ns.  8-15  fr. ; *11i>t.  l.\ii>kniAi,  (PI.  i ; F,  5). 
Hue  Karageorgevitch.  H.  2-10.  pens.  8-12  fr. ; Hot.  Xationai.  ,1*1.  ir  - K,  -1) 
Hue  du  Stade  30,  H.  (from  3 dr.)  and  Ji.  U'/a  'Ir.)  only.  good.  - ’in  the 
warm  season  a mosquito-curtain  (kiinupiera)  shoul.l  he 'ask,-d  for. 

Pensions,  recommendeil  for  a stay  of  som,-  time.  Mahoii  .Merlin 
i Pl.  (i,  .5),  cor.  of  the  Hues  ,|i-  Kamiri  and  di-  S,-ki-ri;  I'chk.  MncTagyurt. 
Hue  du  Stade  12,  ojijiosite  the  Parliaiui-nt,  pens,  from  8 fr. ; hoth  Knglish. 

.Rostaiirants.  At  the  Jlntrln  de  lu  M inervr . llf-rnde.  anil  tV Athi-nett^ 
sei-  above;  also  good,  in  the  Hue  ilu  Stade;  No.  (1.  Arerof,  with  garden; 
No.  21,  with  garil,-n ; at  ,'orner  ,>l  the  Hu,-  de  P.atisia,  AV/pses.-  in 

Hue  de  Themistocle,  HinlriranP.s.  French  usually  understooil. 

Cities.  Zachdrntox,  Place  de  la  Coustitutii'in . corner  of  the  Hue 
du  Stade  (music  on  sumnn-r  eyenings);  Xtirhanitox . Place  Ouninia,  X. 
side;  at  l\n‘  /.ajijiion  (p.  508(,  w In-re  there  is  always  a ,-oid  sca-hrccze. ~- 
'1  KA  Hoo.ms.  Kttryxdk'ix.  Pla,-,-  d,-  la  (’oustitutiou. 

Wine.  Ar/iaia  Wine  Co.,  Hue  ile  Xiki'  1 ;PI.  F, , 5,  Co.  Hahs. 
JyjMij/iitnniikilt,  Hue  du  Stadt-  IO;  A/xiImox,  Hui-  du  Stail,- 0;  Skek'ox,  Hue 
Karagi-orgoyitch  itlreek  heer  30  1.  per  glass,. 

'I'he  Water  of  the  Aiiueiluct  ip.528)  is.  i-spei-ially  in  the  hot  months, 
not  aho\  e r,-proach.  'I’he  liotcls  ami  r,-staurants  supply  gooil  wat,-r  from 
the  .Marnsi  spring.  'I'he  mineral  wat,-rs  of  Sdrica  and  l.utroki  cost 
ahout  25  I.  per  half-hottl,-. 

Cabs.  'I'o  or  from  Peloponui-sian  .Station  2 dr.;  short  ilriye  in  town 
1 dr.,  longer  I'/*  dr.;  to  the  Acropolis  2ilr. ; to  the  Pira-us  with  luggage 
• '•-10  (ir.;  tlriyes  in  town  ami  enyiroiis  20-30  dr.  per  <lay ; jn-r  hr.  3,  .-ifti-r- 
noon  t dr.  (with  one  horse  cheaper).  Agreement  adyi'sahle. 

Tramways  (numhered;  fare  10-15,  transfer  15  1. ; comp.  Plan>.  'I’he 
chief  lines  are:  1.  From  Acadetni/  (1*1.  F.  I)  yia  Place  de  la  Constitution, 
Amalia  St.,  Hue  ile  Phali-re  (PI.  1),  8),  'rsitsiphii-s  (on  the  coast),  and 
then  alti-rnately  to  the  left  to  Old  I'hdh'ron  ami  to  the  right  to  Xric  Pita- 
IPron;  fare  25  1.-  From  Pi.ac  k O.mi'inia  .-  2.  via  Hue  du  Stade.  Plai;e  de  la 


and  the  Hue  d’Athena  to  I'lncc  Oiiidii io : 5.  yi;'i  the  Hue  (’onstantin  to 
Peloponnesian JiUitton  (1*1.  H,  1,.  12.  From  Place  de  la  Constitution 

(PI.  F,  5,  6)  via  the  Hue  ties  l’hilhcll,'-nes  ami  Houlevard  ()lga  PI.  F, 
(1,  7,  8)  to  the  Stadion  (PI.  (i.  H,  8).  - 10.  From  the  Acadeini/  (PI.  F,  .|) 
to  the  Acropolis. 

Electric  Railway  to  A',//-  PhnlPron  ami  the  Piraens  every  i,,  hr., 
in  18  min.  (fare  (55  or  15  1.,  return  1 dr.  15  or  80  1.;  to  Phalcron  10  or  3o’ 
return  75  or  .55  1.).  'I’hree  stations  in  Athens:  Omtinia  (PI.  1),  3),  Mona’- 
sterdkci  (PI.  C.  5),  and  Theseion  (PI.  H,  5);  fare  between  these  5-lol.; 
the  ticket-clerks  sjieak  French. 
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Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  <t-  Son,  Place  de  la  Constitution,  corner 
of  Rue  (I’Hermes;  Ghiolman  Bros.,  T.  D.  Ralli,  both  same  Place.  — For 
steamboat-agents  at  the  Pirseus,  see  p.  195. 

Banks  (9-12  and  3-5;  in  summer,  forenoon  only).  Bunqne  Nationule 
(PI.  D,  3),  Rue  d’Eole;  Bunque  d'Orient  (PI.  1),  3,  l;.  Rue  de  Sopbocle; 
Banque  d’Atheiics  (PI.  E,  1),  Rue  du  Stade  32;  Bunque  lonienne  (PI.  E,  1), 
same  street.  No.  14. 

Post  & Telegraph  Office  (PI.  B,  .3),  opposite  Ranque  Nationale. 
Letter  under  15  grammes  within  Postal  Ihiion  25  1.,  in  tireece  2ti,  in 
Athens  10  1.;  registration  25  1.;  deltarion  or  post-card,  10  or  5 1. 

Theatres  (Nov.  to  May).  Royal  Kational  (PI.  C,  2),  Rue  Constantin; 
Theatre  Municipal  (PI.  1),  3).  Several  summer-theatres.  — Bands  play 
every  summer  evening  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  at  the  Zappion 
(p.  508),  and  at  New  Phaleron  (p.  528).  Military  band,  Place  de  la  Con- 
stitution, Sun.  and  Thurs.  afternoons. 

Photographs.  Barth  & Eleutheroudukis,  Iiooksellers,  Place  de  la 
Constitution  (Aliuari’s  and  Roissonnas’s  photographs,  etc.);  Rhomuides 
(Pinacotheque  llelldnique),  same  square ; Si niiriotiis.  Rue  des  Philbellciies  2. 
— REqmsiTKS : Tuvanakvs  & Gcoryantoptdos,  Rue  (I’llerines  12;  Vestarini, 
Rue  du  Stade  2;  Raynio,  Rue  du  Stade,  opposite  the  Parliament. 

Legations  and  Consulates.  Gkeat  Rkit.vin  : Minister,  i<ir  Francis 
E.  H.  Elliot,  Rue  de  Dragatsani  8 (PI.  E,  1).  Consul,  T.  Cornish. — 
United  St.atks:  Minister,  G.  11.  Moses,  Rue  Sina  10.  Cousul-Cenerul, 
ir.  11.  Gale,  Rue  Regilles  0;  vice-consul,  B.  Melissinos. 

English  Church  [St.  Ra/d's;  PI.  F,  0,  7),  Rue  des  Philhellenes, 
corner  of  Palace  Garden;  chaplain,  II'.  .1.  Gardner,  Rue  du  Lycce  1. 
Services  at  8 and  10.30  a.  in.,  and  0 p.m. 

Scientific  Institutions,  all  under  supervision  of  the  General  Ephoros 
or  director  Ur.  E.  Kavvadias;  office  in  the  Ministere  des  Cultes,  Rue 
d’llermbs.  The  Greek  Archaeoloyiced  Society,  Rue  de  I'Universite  20 
(PI.  F,  4),  is  the  central  authority  for  antiquarian  research  in  Greece. — 
British  School  of  Athens  (PI.  1,  4),  Rue  ile  Speusippe;  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies,  same  street;  also  F'rencli,  German,  and  Austrian 
institutes.  Nedional  Library  (PI.  E,  3);  open  19-2,  3-5,  and  8-11. 

Collections.  Acropolis  Museum  (p.5l9)  and  National  Archaeoloy leal 
Museum  (p.  520),  on  week-days  from  9 (Dec.  and  Jan.  10)  to  12,  and  from  3 
(Oct. -March  from  2,  June-Aug.  from  4)  till  sunset.  On  Sun.  and  holidays 
the  National  Museum  is  open  10-12,  and  the  Acropolis  Museum  in  the  after- 
noon only.  Adm.  free  (sticks  and  umbrellas  20  1.).  — Numismatic  Museum 
(p.  525),  Wed.  and  Sat.  9 (or  lOj-12  and  3-0,  free.^ — llistoric(d  and  Eth- 
■noyruphical  Museum,  (p.  520),  daily  except  on  holidays,  2-5,  adm.  50  1. 

Plan  of  Visit.  Thukk  Days:  1st.  * Acropolis  (p.  512),  * Acropolis 
Museum  (p.  519);  afternoon,  Injkabettos  (p.  528).  — 2nd.  *Nationul  Museum 
(p.  520);  afternoon,  Stadion  (p.  509),  Otympieion  (p.  509),  Monumenl  of 
Lysikrates  (p.  510),  Theatre  of  Dionysos  (p.  510),  *Odcion  ;j).  5il),  Ar<;o- 
payus  ;p.  512),  Acropolis  by  sunset.  — 3rd.  Bold,  de  I'  I’niversite  ;p.  525), 
region  to  the  A',  of  the  Acropolis  (pp.  520  et  seq.);  afternoon,  *Theseion 
(p.  521),  *l)ij>ylon  ip.  522),  1/ill  of  the  l'ny.r.  Tomb  of  I'h  itopajqios  (p.  521). 

If  1'/l>  Day  only  be  available  we  first  drive  to  iha  Acrojiot is  (p.  512), 
to  which  we  devote  2 hrs. ; then  vi.sit  the  Odeion  (p.  511),  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysos  (p.  510),  the  Monument  of  Lysikredes  (p.  510),  the  Otympieion 
(p.  509)  with  lludrian’s  Arch  (p.  508),  and  X,\\o  Stadion  (p.  509);  we  then 
drive  past  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  (p.  520),  the  Market  Gate  (p.  521),  and 
lludnan’s  Stoa  (]).  520)  to  the  Theseion  (p.  521),  and  if  iiossible  also  to 
the  aucKwi  Cemetery  outside  the  Dipylon  (p.  523).  Lastlv,  in  half-a-dav, 
we  may  drive  through  the  Bout,  de  I'Universite  (p.  525),  glance  at  the 
chief  modern  buildings,  and  visit  the  National  Museum  (p.  520). 


Athens  (130-492  It.;  jiop.  107,500),  modern  Greek  Athenal,  lie 
M.  I'rom  (lie  Sdrimlc  Gvlf,  iu  (lie  great  Attic  plain,  which  i 
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aiul  I’eiUelikon.  The  city  is  bounded  on  the  8.E.  by  the  Jlissos  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Kephisos.  The  valleys  of  these  streams  are  separ- 
ated by  the  2’urkovuni  hills,  whose  S.  spur,  the  Lykubettos,  rises 
abruptly  above  Athens  on  the  E.  A broad  saddle  separates  tlie  latter 
from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  and  a group  of  hills  farther  to  the  AV. ; 
tliese  include  the  I’hilopappos  or  Muscion,  the  I'mjx,  and  the 
Nymphs'  hills,  and  slope  gently  down  to  the  sea. 

The  Athens  of  antiquity  circled  round  the  Acropolis  and  in- 
cluded the  hills  on  its  S.W.  and  W.  sides  (see  Flan,  where  traces 
of  ancient  walls  and  the  probable  direction  of  the  streets  are  in- 
dicated). The  modern  city  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  far 
towards  the  plain  of  the  Kephisos.  Down  to  1834  Athens  was  a poor 
village.  Now,  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hellas,  it  has  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  linest  cities  of  the  E.  Mediterranean,  and  is 
(|uito  European  in  character. 

The  main  street  is  the  Rue  (hi  Htade,  connecting  tlie  tSyulayma 
Square  (Place  de  la  Constitution;  IT.  F,  5,  (5)  with  the  Omdnia 
Square  i^lTace  do  la  Concorde;  IT.  i),  2,  3).  This  street  and  the 
broad  E.  end  of  the  Kue  dTlcrmes  (see  below)  contain  the  principal 
sliops.  The  Syntagma  Square  forms  the  centre  of  traflic.  Parallel  with 
the  Kue  du  Stade  runs  the  JJoul.  de  V Unircrsile  ( Panepistemiou), 
in  wliich  tlie  chief  public  buildings  are  situated.  This  new  E.  (juarter, 
known  as  Neupolis,  is  adjoined,  to  the  W.  of  the  Kue  dii  Stade,  by 
the  older  business  quarter,  the  main  arteries  of  which  arc  the  Rue 
d' Hermes  (IT.  15-E,  5;  p.  52U),  running  to  the  \V.  from  the  Syn- 
tagma Square,  and  the  Rue  d' Athena  (IT.  H,  3-')),  running  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  S.  and  intersecting  the  Kue  dTlcrmes 
at  right  angles.  Parallel  to  the  latter  is  the  Rue.  d'Role  (p.  520), 
which  leads  to  the  N.,  past  the  National  Museum,  to  Patisia,  and 
is  prolonged  to  the  S.  to  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  Pireeus  is  the  chief  seat  of  industry  and  the  whole- 
•salc  trade. 

Histokv.  The  Athenians  prided  tlieiusclves  on  being  the  al)original 
inhabitants  of  tlie  country,  whose  earliest  kings  are  said  to  have  been 
L'eciops,  builder  of  the  Acropolis,  iirechtheus,  Pandion,  and  yEgeus.  Re- 
search, however,  attributes  the  earliest  .settlement  on  the  Acropolis  to  the 
I’eUtsyiaiis,  afterwards  expelled  by  Ionian  invaders.  T/nsms,  the  (ifth 
king,  is  regarded  as  the  actual  founder  of  Athens.  To  hint  Thucydides 
assigns  the  8ynu;kismos  (in  1259  11.  C.,  it  is  said)  or  subordination  of  all 
the  Attic  communities  to  Athens  as  their  capital.  Originally  consisting 
of  the  Acropolis  only,  the  city  gradually  extended  in  all  directions. 

After  the  self-sacritiee  of  Kodros  i,lW«  K.  0.)  the  kings  were  succee.led 
by  A7’chonSf  tirst  of  the  house  of  Kodros  and  afterwards  elected  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Eupatridre  (landed  nobles).  Internal  di.ssensions  ^and  the 
capricious  rule  of  this  aristocratic  oligarchy'  led  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cent, 
to  the  coditicatiou  of  the  existing  law  of  Athens  by  Drukon,  a measure 
succeeded  in  594  13. C.  by  the  democratic  reforms  of  ISolou.  Eligibility 
for  the  highest  ofKces  was  henceforth  to  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  on 
the  possession  of  property  and  the  payment  ot  taxes  (‘timocracy’).  The 
judges  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  anil  a council  (Boulc)  of  100  nicmlicrs 
(Jloulcutie)  was  placed  over  the  archons  as  the  supreme  governing  body. 
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Ill  iiOl  J5.G..  however,  wliile  Solon  was  still  alive.  Pchist rato^,  an 
iiinbitious  hut  humane  man  and  a patron  of  art,  suceeeded  in  nsnrpinp 
the  position  of  tyrant.  He  and  his  sons  Jlippiaf:  and  llipparchos  hril- 
liantly  developed  tlie  city,  lioads  were  made  to  the  various  ‘demoi’  or 
eommunities  of  Attica,  and  a copious  supply  of  water  was  hrought  hy  a 
subterranean  conduit  from  Hymettos.  'the  Hlymjiieion  was  begun,  the 
ancient  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  the  •hekatompedon’,  was  en- 
closed with  a colonnade,  and  other  large  buildings  were  erected.  All 
this  sjilendour,  however,  did  not  comjiensate  for  tlie  want  of  a free  con- 
stitution ; in  511  Hipparchos  was  assassinated  hy  Harmodios  and  Aristo- 
geiton  and  in  510  Hippias  was  banished  with  the  aid  of  the  Spartans. 
After  further  democratic  reforms,  and  after  various  wars  with  adjoining 
states,  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the  little  Attic 
state  obtained  the  leadership  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  Persian  wars. 
In  order  to  punish  Athens  for  supporting  the  revolt  of  the  Ureek  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  (198),  Dariui^  /.,  king  of  Persia,  sent  an  army  of  over 
200,000  men  with  a huge  fleet,  under  Datis  and  Artaphcriieg,  across  the 
rEgean  Sea  in  190.  Contrary  to  ail  expectation  the  Athenians  under 
M Utiades,  assisted  hy  the  Platmans  only,  defeated  the  immense  Persian 
army  on  the  itlains  of  Maratlion.  Even  more  glorious,  and  still  further 
^•onlirming  the  hegemony  of  Athens,  was  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece  in  480.  After  the  heroic  resistance  of  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  at  Thermopylm  had  been  overcome  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  devoted  band  the  whole  of  the  huge  army  and  armament  of  the  Great 
King  bore  down  upon  Attica  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Maratlion.  'I’lie 
Athenians  took  to  their  ships.  The  city  was  occupied  liy  the  Persians, 
the  Acropolis  captured,  and  the  temjiles  hiirneil  down.  Hut  the  decisive 
naval  victory  won  at  Salamis  (180),  and  due  to  the  unflinching  courage 
and  pertinacity  of  Themistoh'lrs.  broke  the  power  of  the  Persians,  'I'he 
citizens  had  scarcely  re-entered  Athens  when  they  were  again  eompelled 
to  retire  before  the  army  of  Mardoiiios.  but  their  great  victory  at  Plutaui 
in  179  finally  relieved  them  from  the  menace  of  a Persian  yoke. 

Having  taken  the  most  glorious  jiart  in  these  terrible  struggles  Athens 
now  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  Greeks  in  the  war  of  retaliation. 
In  171  this  leadership  found  exjiression  in  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
and  Delian  naval  league.  'I’he  zenith  of  the  Athenian  power  coincided 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  progressed  rapidly  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Sjiartaiis.  The  fortitication  both  of  the  city  and  its 
harbour,  which  the  genius  of  Themistokles  had  removed  to  the  Pirmus. 
was  taken  in  hand  with  sjieeial  vigour,  and  in  100-115  the  ‘Ijong  AValls' 
were  erected,  stretching  from  the  Pirams  and  from  Phaloron  to  Athens 
itself.  Next,  under  the  rule  of  I'erili/ts,  arose  the  magniticent  buildings 
on  the  Acropolis.  A colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachos  in  gold  and 
ivory,  hy  Phidias,  was  erected  out  of  the  Persian  booty  in  l.‘i8,  when  the 
cella  of  the  great  Parthenon  also  was  ])robably  comi)lete<l.  In  l;l7-t:tl' 
were  erected  the  stately  Propylaea,  and  lastly  the  Erechtheion,  hegun 
probably  soon  after  the  peace  of  Nikias  (121)  but  not  com]deted  till  107. 

'Pile  Athenian  democracy  hud  attained  its  fullest  develojunent  and  its 
widest  sway  when  the  long-standing  antagonism  of  iSparta  led  to  open 
war  between  the  rival  states  in  llil.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war 
Athens  was  visited  hy  a terrible  plague,  which  carried  off,  among  many 
others,  Perikles,  the  only  man  of  genius  powerful  enough  to  control  the 
democracy,  the  deterioration  of  which  may  be  dated  from  his  death. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  including  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Sicily 
undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Alkibiades  (comji.  ji.  ICd),  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ended  in  401  with  the  utter  humiliation  of  Atlu'iis.  'Phe  fonitications 
of  the  city  and  the  Pirieus  had  to  be  demolished,  the  fleet  to  be  given 
up,  and  an  oligarchic  government,  that  of  the  ‘'Phiity  'I'yrants’,  to  be 
endured  at  the  bidding  of  Sjiarta.  In  io:i  Thrasi/hiiiilos  restored  the 
(U-mocracy;  in  :!9;t  Koiioii  won  a naval  victory  over  the  Spartans  at 
Knidos,  anil  rebuilt  the  Long  Walls;  but  all  this  was  but  a brief  and 
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fpolilo  rctiox  (if  tlio  iiiK^ioiit  fjlory  of  tho  state.  In  vain  Denioatfienes  ex- 
horted Ill’s  fellow-citizens  to  viperous  resistance  apainst  VhiJip  of  Macedon  : 
wlien  they  at  last  roused  themselves  it  was  too  late.  In  .838  (ireek  in- 
dependence received  its  death-Mow  on  the  battle-field  of  t'ha'ronea. 

Althouph  Athens  never  apain  recovered  her  political  importance  her 
material  prosperity  survived  almost  unimpaired  for  several  centuries  more. 
In  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cbrnronea  began  the  judicious  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  orator  Lykoiiryos.  who  completed  the  theatre  previously 
begun  on  tlie  S.K.  slope  of  tlie  Acropolis,  built  tbc  Stadion,  ami  filled  tho 
arsenals  and  harbour  of  the  Piru'iis  with  military  stores  and  with  ships. 
After  a fruitless  revolt  in  322  (the  ‘Laniian  War’)  Athens  was  garrisoned 
with  Macedonian  troops.  Yet  .Stliens  continued  to  live  and  thrive  on  the 
intellectual  heritage  stored  up  within  her  walls  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  As  the  home  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  aiiticiiiity,  as  the  scat  of  tbc  far-famed  schools  of  philosophy  anil  rhe- 
toric founded  hy  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  and  as  a great  centre  of  art 
and  architecture,  she  still  had  many  visitors  and  admirers.  Foreign  ]iat- 
rons  lavished  gifts  upon  her  or  erected  sumptuous  biiildinps  in  the  city. 
'I’o  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphos  of  Fgypt  (281-218)  she  owed  a gymnasion  with 
a library,  to  the  Pergamenian  kings  handsome  colonnades,  and  to  the 
Syrian  king  .■\utiocbos  IV’.  K]iiphanes  (IT.o-Kil)  the  Olympieion. 

'Phe  dominion  of  Macedonia  was  followed  by  that  of  Home,  in  spite 
of  the  nominal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  ()  reece  made  by  the  consul 
Flaniiniiiiis  in  19(111.  ('.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Acha'iin  League,  of 
which  .Vtheiis  was  a memher.  and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  l td  (ireece 
and  Macedonia  were  formed  into  a Roman  province.  Athens  had  to  pay 
hisivily  for  the  ill-.-onsidered  help  it  afforded  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontiis. 
who  chose  (iri'ece  as  the  battle-tield  on  which  to  contest  with  Rome  the 
sovereignty  of  .Vsia.  The  city  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  Si/lln  in  Kd  II.  (’., 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirauis  were  finally  demolished.  'Phe  city 
was,  however,  favoured  by  Ca'sar  and  the  Roman  emperors.  I'lie  chief 
buildings  of  this  period  are  the  'Power  of  the  Winds,  the  Market  Gate 
owing  its  origin  to  donations  made  by  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  statue  of 
Agrijipa,  the  round  temple  of  Roma  and  Augustus,  the  new  marble  steps 
of  the  Propybea.  and  the  monument  of  Philopap]ios. 

A now  period  in  the  history  of  art  was  inaugurated  by  lltidrinv 
A. I).  117-38),  the  friend  of  Greece,  to  whom  countless  statues  were  erected 
under  the  titles  of  the  Olympian,  the  Founder,  the  Liberator.  A whole 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  the  S.K.  of  the  castle,  was  called  after  him,  as 
may  still  be  read  on  Hadrian’s  Arch.  In  this  quarter  rose  the  ti'mple 
of  Zeus  completed  by  liiiii.  In  tlie  old  town  he  founded  a library,  a 
gvninasion.  and  a jiantbeon.  and  .Vtbens  is  still  supplied  with  water  by 
Ills  aciiiediict.  .\t  tbo  same  period  If/’rodfn  Alticiia  i'I(il-77'i.  a rich  citizen, 
built  the  odi'ion  named  after  him.  Lastly  .l/(irf«s ■ ldl-80),  from 
whose  time  dati's  the  description  of  the  city  by  Paiisanias.  siimiiioned 
new  teachers  to  the  Athenian  school  of  philosophy.  From  that  period 
begins  the  gradual  stagnation  and  decay  of  the  city. 

In  2d7  .Athens  was  captured  by  the  Ileriili  and  Goths.  In  395  and  39d 
Alaric  with  his  'Visigoths  appeared  before  its  gates,  but  spared  it  on 
liayment  of  tribute.  From  the  5th  cent,  onwards  niinieroiis  works  of  art 
were  removed  from  .Athens  to  Constantinople,  as  had  been  partly  doni- 
by  Constantine  himself,  to  grace  the  biiiblings  of  New  Rome.  In  .529 
Justinia»  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  intellectual  life  of  .Athens  by  closing 
the  schools  of  philosophv.  AHumis  sank  to  the  position  of  a Hyzantine 
provincial  town.  In  1()19  Basil  II.  held  a triumidial  festival  in  the 
Parthenon,  which  had  long  been  used  as  a church.  In  1010  the  Northmen 
under  Ilarald  Ilaardraade  took  the  Piraeus  hy  storm. 

After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  in  1201 
(p.  512)  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frankish  nobles  known  as  dukes 
aHer  1258.  .At  length,  in  1150.  after  a vigorous  defence.  .Atlnms  was 
captured  by  the  Turks,  and  thenceforth  belonged  to  the  pashalik  of  Ni'gro- 
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]ioiitt‘  (Euli(i‘«).  lint  two  cvoiits  ill  tlio  lu'xt  flirei'  •■l•ll1lll•i^‘.s  hiiiI  ii  liiilf 
(k’wei  vi'  iiioiition;  it  wiih  :itt:u'ko(l  liy  tlio  A'eiictiaiis  in  Uliti  iimi  it  was 
|•;^ptlll■e^l  1111(1  oceupii'd  for  a short  tiiuo  liy  tlioir  j^eiR’iul  J-'riiiicosro  Morosiiii 
ill  1687.  Oil  the  latter  oeeasioii  tlie  I'artlieiioii,  liitherto  uninjured,  was 
blown  up,  while  the  Projiylaia  had  already  been  destroyed  by  an  earlier 
explosion  (coin]),  p.  5i:i).  Athens  then  fell  into  coiiiplete  oblivion  and 
had  to  he  rediscovered  by  the  exjilorers  and  scholars  of  the  litth  century. 

The  Greeks  began  their  war  of  independence  in  1821,  and  in  1822 
captured  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  Turks,  however,  .stormed  the 
town  in  1826.  and  in  1827  took  the  Acrojiolis  also  after  a brave  resistance. 
The  whole  of  Hellas  thus  fell  again  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  Hut  the 
Great  Powers  now  intervened.  In  1883  the  Acropolis  was  evacuated  by 
the  Turks,  and  entered  by  the  Bavarian  troops  of  the  new  king,  Otho. 
In  1881  Athens  ivas  made  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  since  188.') 
has  been  the  seat  of  government.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  its  historic 
fame,  its  site  being  geographically  and  economically  unfavourable  for  a 
great  modern  city.  It  has  attracted  neither  wholesale  trade  nor  iiidiisliw  . 
and  Attica  itself  is  by  no  means  productive. 

Books.  Of  the  extensive  literature  on  Athens  the  following  hooks 
may  ho  useful  to  the  traveller:  Sti/art'K  and  Bevett'S  ‘The  Antiiiuities 
of  Athens’  (4  vols. ; rev.  ed.,  1825-30):  lA‘ul:e's  ‘Topography  of  Athens' 
(London,  1821);  Wordsn'orth' s ‘AXhowti  and  Attica’  (Ith  ed.,  1860) ; Dyer  a 
‘Ancient  Athens’  (London,  1878);  lldrrisun'ti  and  ^'er/■(llPD  ‘Mythology 
and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens'  (London,  18SU>);  /v.  ^1.  (lardiicr's 
‘Ancient  .Mliens’  (London.  1002). 


a.  Walk  from  the  Palace  round  the  S.  Side 
of  the  Acropolis. 

'I’ho  PK  i.A  OoN.STiTtTTioN , Of  Synffiffma  tSfivarr  (?].  !•'. 

.'),  G;  p.  .'10.5),  with  its  hotcl.s  aiirl  caf^s,  is  boiiiidetl  by  gardens  on 
llie  E. , beyond  wbicb  rises  <be  Royal  Palace  (PI.  E,  G,  5,  G). 
built  of  limestone  and  Pentelic  marble  (18;U-8),  with  a Porie 
portico.  The  trellised  walks  of  the  palace-garden  (PI.  F.  G,  G; 
entr.  to  the  right,  in  the  Rue  de  Kephisia;  adm.  Wed.  and  Frid.. 
4-G,  in  winter  smoking  prohibited)  afford  shady  promenades; 
from  the  S.  part,  with  its  tine  palms,  we  get  ]iicturcsque  glimpses 
of  the  columns  of  the  Olymjiicion,  the  Acropolis,  and  the  sea. 

From  Syntagma  Square  the  broad  Rue  des  Philhell^’nes  leads 
to  the  S.,  past  the  Russian  C'hureh  and  the  English  Church  (PI.  F. 
G,  7),  a tasteful  Gothic  edifice,  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Zappion  (PI.  F,  7),  an  exhibition-building  opened  in  1888. 

The  two  statues  adorning  the  flight  of  steps  represent  the  brothers 
Zappas,  who  founded  the  building.  At  the  W.  angle  of  the  grounds  is 
a ])leasing  Stot7ie  of  Byron  (PI.  E,  7).  Cafd  on  the'  Terrace  (p.  508). 

To  the  S.  we  have  a view  of  the  sea;  to  the  E.  (left)  rises  Hy- 
niettos.  In  the  foreground,  adjoining  the  Olympieion  (p.  .509), 
is  ^Hadrian’s  Arch  (PI.  E,  7),  erected  either  by  himself  or  his 
successor.  This  gateway,  I41/.,  yds.  broad  and  .Iff  ft.  high,  marked. 
■IS  the  inscrijitions  record,  the  boundary  between  the  older  quarters 
■md  the  new  town  of  Hadrian  (p.  .507).  It  was  adorned  with  pro- 
jecting Corinthian  columns,  of  which  fragments  of  the  bases  and 
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the  eiiliildaliire  alone  survive.  Al)C)ve  flic  jiafeway  ri.ses  an  attiea 
with  three  window-like  aperture.s  and  a pediment  in  the  centre. 

'I'he  Olympieion  (PI.  E,  F,  7,  8),  or  Temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeim,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  fifteen 
hno;e  marble  columns.  The  orijriual  temple  dates  from  the  time 
of  Peisistratos  (ca.  .')30  ll.C. ; p.  50(5),  but  scarcely  more  than  (he 
foundations  were  then  built.  The  work  was  resumed,  ca.  174  15.  ('., 
by  .‘\ntioehos  IV.  klpiphanes,  to  whose  edifice  the  existing  ruins 
belong,  but  it  was  completed  only  by  Hadrian.  When  the  temple 
was  consecrated  (ca.  the  .\thenians  showed  their  gratitude 

by  erecting  a statue  of  the  emperor  next  to  the  gold  and  ivory  statue 
of  Zens.  The  temple  rose  on  a basis  (118  by  45  yds.)  approached 
by  three  steps,  and  was  the  largest  (Jreek  temple  in  existence  after 
those  of  Ephesus  and  Selinus.  The  W.  and  E.  ends  were  flanked 
with  triple  rows  of  eight  columns,  and  the  X.  and  S.  sides  with 
double  rows  of  twenty;  in  all  there  were  104  rorinthian  columns, 
56'/2  ft.  high  and  5(5-67  inches  in  diameter. 

The  precincts  of  the  temple  consisted  of  a large  levelled  plat- 
form, created  by  Hadrian,  224  by  141  yds.,  which  had  to  be  backe<l 
up  on  the  W.  side  and  at  the  S.E.  corner,  where  it  is  buttressed 
with  huge  substructions.  On  the  N.  side,  in  a line  with  the  E.  front 
of  the  temple,  an  entrance  with  four  columns  has  been  unearthed. 

The  view  .stretchoH  from  Hymettos  to  tlie  sea.  with  the  islands  of 
i'Ejjina  and  Hydra  and  the  coast  of  Arf'olis. 

The  Olga  Boulevard  fPl.  E-O,  7,  81,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilissos 
(generally  dry),  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Olympieion  to  (he  Stadion 
bridge.  Opposite  the  bridge  is  (he  old  Protestant  Cemetery. 

The  "Stadion  (PI.  0,11,8;  adm.  20  1.),  the  scene  of  the  Pana- 
thenaean  games,  situated  in  a natural  basin,  was  planned  by  Ly- 
kotirgos  (p.  507)  in  330  B.O.  The  seats  and  balustrades  in  Pentelic 
marble  were  added,  about  140  .V.  1)..  by  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  507). 
The  great  size  of  the  Stadion  and  the  height  of  its  rows  of  seats 
produce  a very  imposing  effect,  and  this  is  enhanced  by  the  rich 
marble  decorations,  which  were  renewed  in  189(5-1906.  On  its 
completion  the  building  was  inaugurated  in  1906  with  Olympic 
games,  which  are  to  be  held  here  every  four  years.  The  entrance 
consists  of  a Corinthian  propylfeum.  The  race-course,  ascending 
slightly,  is  224  yds.  long  as  far  as  the  semicircular  space  at  the 
S.E.  end  (sphendone),  and  36'/.)  yds.  in  breadth.  Exclusive  of  bar- 
riers and  corridor,  the  actual  course  was  600  Oi;eco-Roman  or  584 
I Engl.  ft.  (195  yds.)  long,  and  was  divided  into  sections  by  metae 
or  goals,  consisting  of  double  hermte,  two  of  which  have  been  re- 
erected  at  the  semicircular  space.  The  course  is  separated  by  a 
marble  parapet  from  a corridor,  3 yds.  wide,  affording  access  to 
the  lower  tiers  of  seats.  These  are  24  in  number,  and  higher  up, 
separated  from  them  by  a broad  passage,  are  20  rows  of  benches, 
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above  which  runs  another  passage  overlooking  the  whole  and  pro- 
tected on  the  outside  hy  a parapet.  There  is  accommodation  for 
.50,000  spectators. 

From  Hadrian’s  Arch  the  short  Rue  de  Lysicrate  leads  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  beautiful  choragic  ^Monument  of  Lysikrates 
(PI.  E,  7),  resembling  a small  round  temple.  This  is  the  oldest  well- 
preserved  monument  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  once  served  as 
the  library  of  that  French  Capuchin  Convent  where  Lord  Byron 
spent  a night.  According  to  the  inscription  above  the  half-columns 
on  the  S.E.  side,  it  was  erected  in  335-334  by  a certain  Lysikrates 
who  had  won  the  victory  in  the  Dionysian  games.  On  a cubic 
basement  rises  a round  building  in  Pentelic  marble,  2D/.>  ft.  liigh, 
with  six  Corinthian  half-columns  which  support  a tripartite  archi- 
trave and  sculptured  frieze.  The  conical  roof,  consisting  of  a 
single  slightly  convex  block  of  marble,  is  crowned  with  a vigorous 
acanthus  flower,  on  which  once  stood  the  bronze  tri])od  won  by 
Lysikrates.  The  frieze,  which  dates  from  the  prime  of  the  school 
of  Praxiteles,  represents  in  very  low  relief,  partly  obliterated,  the 
l)unishment  of  the  Tyrrlienian  pirates  wlio  had  robbed  Dionysos; 
before  the  god  converts  them  into  dolphins,  they  arc  being  tor- 
mented in  every  possible  way  by  bis  attendant  satyrs. 

We  return  by  the  Rue  de  Byron  (to  the  S.t  to  Amalia  Street, 
in  line  with  which  the  Dtonysios  Akeopagites  Stueet  (PI.  D,  C,  7) 
ascends  to  the  Acropolis. 

The  "Theatre  of  Dionysos  (PI.  D,  7),  whose  entrance  we 
soon  reacli.  was  once  the  centre  of  the  dramatic  art  of  Greece,  the 
s])ot  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  Hlschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Aristophanes  first  excited  delight  and  admiration.  From  the 
early  5th  cent,  this  site  was  occupied  by  a round  enclosed  orchestra 
('‘dancing  ]dace’),  while  for  each  performance  a stage  had  to  be  spec- 
ially erected,  the  audience  being  seated  in  a levelled  hollow  in 
the  Acropolis  hill-side.  Tn  the  4th  cent.,  mainly  in  the  time  of  Ly- 
kourgos  (p.  5071,  tiers  of  stone  seats  and  a permanent  stage  were 
erected  for  the  first  time.  The  present  semicircular  orchestra,  paved 
with  marhle,  and  the  remains  of  the  stage-bnilding  belong  to  Roman 
restorations.  'I’he  Roman  raised  stage  rested  on  a wall  adorned 
with  good  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Nero.  During  the  Greek  age 
the  actors  and  the  chorus,  the  former  wearing  the  raised  cothurnus, 
performed  on  the  level  space  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  skene  or 
stage  served  them  as  a kind  of  booth.  The  proskenion,  or  wooden 
front  of  the  stage,  formed  the  background  of  the  play,  and  was  onlv 
superseded  by  a stone  wall  with  columns  at  the  close  of  the  late 
Hellenistic  period.  Between  the  rectangular  wings  of  the  stage 
(paraskenia)  and  the  lowest  seats  for  the  spectators  ojiened  the 
entrances  for  the  chorus  (parodoi).  The  auditorium  was  divided  by 
narrow  flights  of  stejis  into  13  ‘wedges’  (kerkides)  and  by  two  cross 
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passagi'b  (diaisomala)  into  tliree  main  sections.  The  scats,  originally 
tor  14-17,000  spectators,  are  only  partly  preserved.  In  the  front  row 
were  marble  seats  for  the  priests  and  state  oflicials ; that  in  the  centre, 
set  apart  for  the  priest  of  Dionysos,  is  adorneil  with  reliefs.  'I'lie 
l)edestal  to  tlie  right,  behind  it,  bore  the  tlirone  of  Hadrian. 

Adjoining  the  tlieatre  was  the  Sacred  PreciucI  of  Dionyaoti 
Eleallu'reus , the  wine-dispensing  god,  with  whose  festivals  the 
ilramatic  performances  were  connected.  Tlie  walls  of  liis  temple 
(oth  or  early  4th  cent.)  are  still  partly  preserved  between  tlie  stage 
of  tlie  theatre  and  the  modern  street.  Dehind  the  stage  ran  a colon- 
nade oll'ering  shelter  in  rainy  weather;  at  its  iS.lW  end  once  stood 
an  older  temple,  the  N.W.  corner  of  which  has  been  discovered. 

The  ancient  bnildinjjs  to  the  \V.  of  the  theatre  of  Dionvsos  skirt 
the  hill-side  in  two  terraces.  The  E.  half  of  the  upper  terrace,  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  castle-hill,  above  the  conspicuous  arched  wall,  is 
the  site  of  the  famous  Asklepieion,  or  sacred  precinct  of  .Vsklejiios 
(.Esculapius),  Uygieia,  and  kindred  deities,  with  which  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  were  connected.  Uf  the  temple,  founded 
in  420,  the  foundations  only  are  left.  The  perpendicular  side  of 
the  Acropolis  is  here  faced  with  masonry,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
to  a round  well-house  converted  into  a chapel.  In  front  of  it  rah 
a colonnade  towards  the  W.,  leading  to  a round  pit,  once  roofed 
over,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  sacrilicial  [lurposes 
or  as  the  abode  of  the  sacred  serpents. 

On  the  lower  terrace,  from  the  theatre  to  the  Odeion,  ran  the 
Stoa  of  Kiny  Eumenes  H.  of  I’ergamon  (B.C.  l!(7-]5‘.)),  1<SU  yds. 
long,  with  its  back  to  the  masonry  supporting  the  upper  terrace. 

The  *Odeiou  of  Herodes  Atticus  (IT.  C,  7;  keys  kept  by 
a pensioner,  in  the  red  hut  at  the  \V.  entrance;  '2o-o0  1.),  founded 
by  a rich  citizen  (p.  .■)07  ; about  IGl)  .V.D.),  dominates  all  the  other 
ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill.  Unlike  the  usual  odeon  or  theatre 
for  musical  entertainments,  this  buildinjr  was  constructed  with  a 
view  to  dramatic  performances.  The  yellowish-brown  fai^.ade  is 
constructed  in  the  Roman  round-arched  style  and  consisted  of  three 
stories.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  westmost  of  the  three  doors. 
X niche  here  contains  the  statue  of  a Roman  ollicial. 

The  Inteuiok  atfonls  a good  example  of  a liuiiian  tlieatre  (eomp. 
p.  510).  Tlie  stage  dogeion),  raised  ft.  above  the  orchestra,  is  3S'/j  yds. 
Ill  breadth,  hut  only  0 yds.  deep.  At  the  hack,  of  the  stage  is  a massive 
wail,  broken  by  the  usual  three  stage-doors  and  relieved  by  niches  and 
a row  of  ooliiinns.  The  orchestra,  ao  yds.  wide,  was  paved  with  parti- 
coloured squares  of  marble.  The  auditorium,  83  yds.  in  diameter,  could 
hold  5000  spectators.  The  tiers  of  seats  rise  in  a semicircle,  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  rocky  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  The  lower  10  tiers  were  divided 
by  steps  into  five,  the  upper  (probably  13),  above  the  transverse  passage 
;sce  p.  510  and  above),  into  tea  sections.  The  seats,  like  the  whole  of  the 
masonry,  were  coated  with  Pentelic  marble;  the  lowest  tier  had  backs. 
'I'lie  whole  edifice  was  covered  with  a superb  roof  of  cedar-wood. 

Erom  the  Dionysius  .Ureopagites  Street  i|i.  olU),  where  it  passes 
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the  Oileioii,  there  diverges  to  the  AV.  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
Acropolis,  iniinediately  to  the  right  ol'  which  a stoop  path  ascends 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Odeion  to  tlie  Acropolis  gate. 

Halfway  up  we  diverge  to  tlie  left  to  visit  the  suniinil  of  a 
rocky  plateau  (377  ft.)  separated  from  (he  .Acropolis  by  a depres- 
sion, and  descending  abruptly  to  the  N.E.,  still  called  as  in  ancient 
times  the  Areopagus  (,P1.  H,  C,  G).  .\  narrow  flight  of  steps  in 
tlie  rock,  partly  destroyed,  ascends  to  the  site  of  some  ancient  altars, 
for  which  platforms  were  hewn  in  tlie  rock.  Here  met  the  lime- 
honoured  court  of  justice,  composed  of  noble  and  aged  citizens 
who  wielded  supreme  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  cleft  in  the  rock 
below  the  N.E.  corner  was  probably  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
avenging  Erinyes  (Furies),  or  Eiiinenides  (the  benevolent),  as  they 
were  euphemistically  called.  This  was  the  scene  of  /Eschylus’s 
famous  tragedy  of  that  name. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Areopagus  rock,  aiiJ  helow  ^to  the  E.  of)  the  modem 
road  from  the  Thescion  (p.  521)  to  the  Acropolis,  tlie  Ol,uj;st  tieAUTKii 
OF  TiiK  LowEit  'I’oWiN  luis  been  parti}'  excavated  (comp.  PI.  13,  7,  and 
p.  521).  Descending  at  the  W.  point  of  the  Areopagus  rock  from  the 
modern  to  the  ancient  road,  we  reach,  on  the  left,  the  Dionysion  k.x 
Limnais  (PI.  13,  7),  a triangular  space  enclosed  by  an  antique  polygonal 
wall  of  limestone.  Tbis  was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Dionysos  Leuaios, 
the  inventor  of  the  wine-press,  and  once  contained  a temple  of  the  7th 
or  6th  cent.  B.  0.,  a wine-jiress  (in  the  N.W.  angle),  and  a large  hall  of 
the  Homan  period  (in  the  Js.E.  halt). 

To  the  S.  of  the  temple-precinct  lay  the  Oiti/  Well  of  Kallirrhoc. 
Peisistratos  connected  it  with  his  aqueduct  from  the  upper  llissos  valley, 
and  provided  it  with  nine  spouts,  whence  it  was  called  Ennedkrunos. 


b.  The  Acropolis. 


The  abrupt  limestone  plateau  (512  ft.)  on  which  stands  the  Acropolis, 
nr  castle  of  Athens,  has  formed  from  hoar  antiquity  the  nucleus  of  all 
the  settlements  in  the  Attic  plain.  The  legendary  Pelasgi  are  said  to 
have  lirst  levelled  the  top  of  the  hill,  enclosed  it  with  a wall,  and  erected 
the  so-called  Eimcdpylon,  an  outwork  with  nine  gates,  to  defend  the  sole 
approach  on  the  W.  side.  The  Acropolis  contained  the  residence  of  the 
kings  and  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the  state.  The  kings  afterwards  trans- 
ferred their  seat  to  the  lower  city,  Peisistratos  alone  preferring  to  reside 
in  the  Acropolis.  The  ancient  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
in  480-179.  Themistokles  and  Kiinon  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  Perikles  theu 
became  the  chief  founder  of  those  inagnilicent  buildings  which,  even  in 
their  ruins,  still  present  the  tinest  picture  of  the  unrivalled  art  of  antiquity. 

'I’ramway,  see  p.  503. 


The  avenue  meutioued  above  wliich  ascends  to  the  W.  at  the 
Odeion  of  Li  erodes  Atticus  brings  us  to  the  so-called  Beule  Hate, 
•111  tlie  plateau  below  tlie  last  steep  W.  slope  of  tlie  **Aci’opolis. 
Carriages  stop  hero.  Visitors  admitted  till  sunset. 

The  llicuLE  Oatk,  named  after  the  French  savant  who  iliseovered 
it,  was  entirely  built  over  by  bastions  down  to  1852,  but  since 
188‘)  lias  lormed  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  (side-entrance 
under  the  Nike  bastion).  The  towers  tiaukiiig  the  gatewav  were 
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built  about  oOA.D. ; the  gateway  itself  dates  from  160  A.  1).  and 
is  embellished  with  fragments  from  a choragic  monument  erected 
by  Nikias  in  dl9. 

From  the  Heule  (late  we  ascend  a flight  of  marble  steps,  with 
tiiany  gaps,  to  the  Propybea.  This  staircase,  which  also  was  made 
ill  the  lirst  half  of  the  1st  cent.  A.l).,  replaces  the  steep  ancient  track. 

'I'he  tower-liko  peilL-stul  on  tlio  loft,  below'  tlio  I'ropyhua,  once  boro  a 
Rlatue  uf  .)/.  Vipsuni/ix  Aijripjut,  the  general  and  son-in-law  of  Kinp. 
•Augustus,  ereeteu  between  21  and  12  .A.l). 

To  the  right  of  the  Propyliea  projects  a bastion,  2(5  ft.  high, 
from  which  a small  flight  of  marble  steps  de.scends,  stopping  short 
of  our  staircase.  On  this  ba.stion  rises  the  "Temple  of  Nike 
t-Athena  Nike,  erroneously  called  Nike  .\pteros),  which  was  recon- 
structed with  the  ancient  stones  in  1S3.A-G.  Its  date  is  uncertain 
((irobably  between  440  and  410  H.C.). 

Like  the  Propylsea  this  little  temple,  27  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide,  is 
built  entirely  of  Pentolic  marble.  It  stands  on  a basement  of  three  steps, 
and  is  preceded  at  the  K.  and  \Y.  enils  by  a portico  of  four  Ionic  columns 
l.a  ft.  high.  .Above  the  tripartite  architrave  runs  a sculptured  frieze  Sri  ft. 
long  and  18  inches  high.  .At  the  K.  end  it  represents  a council  of  the  gods, 
among  whom  are  Atliena  w'ith  her  shield  lin  the  centre)  and  Zeus  (sitting) 
next  to  her.  On  the  sides  are  battles  of  the  Oreeks  with  the  Persians 
(some  of  them  mounted)  .At  the  W.  end  is  a conflict  between  (treeks 
and  Oreeks.  Only  a few  fragments  of  thereof  have  been  found;  it  ended 
on  the  E.  and  W.  in  pediments  which  were  unadorned.  The  entrance  to 
the  cella  is  formed  by  two  pillars. 

Oil  the  marble  cornice  of  the  temple  bastion  there  once  rose  a 
Bdlnatnulr  adorned  with  reliefs  outside,  and  bearing  a bronze 
railing.  These  admirable  reliefs,  remains  of  which  arc  preserved 
in  the  .Acropolis  .Museum  (p.  o2U),  represented  goddesses  of  victory 
erecting  trophies  and  presenting  ollerings  in  presence  of  .Athena. 

The  *V4k\v  from  beside  the  Temple  of  Nike  is  justly  celebrated.  In 
the  jiictiircsiiue  intermingling  of  land  and  sea  we  descry  the  bay  of  Phaleron 
(p.  .A28),  the  peninsula  of  .Munychia,  the  I’iniMis  ip.  lUt),  Salamis,  and  its 
adjoining  islet  of  Psytfaleia  ip.  I'.ll).  .A  little  farther  to  the  right,  beyond 
the  bay  of  Eleusis,  appears  the  dome-like  rook  of  .Acro-Corinth,  backed  by 
distant  mountains,  't’o  the  right  of  this,  but  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
rises  tbe  Pnyx  Hill  with  its  rock-steps.  'I’he  (ilain  is  overgrown  with  tine  old 
olive-groves.  Above  it  rise  Mt.  .Kgaleos  and  the  hills  of  .Megara.  'I’o  the 
S.AV.,  to  the  left  of  the  tower-like  monument  of  Philopajipos,  stretches  the 
Saronic  (inlf.  bounded  by  /Kgina,  with  Mf.  St.  Elias,  and  by  the  Argolic. 
.Mts.  and  the  islaiul  of  Hydra.  I’o  the  left  runs  the  .Attic  coast  as  far  as 
the  islet  id'  (iai'daronisi,  off  Cape  tbdonna. 

The  **Propyl8ea,  tliegreatest  secular  cdiHce  in  ancient. Athens, 
cumpnsed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  were  erected  in  4;57-4iT2  15. C. 
by  the  architect  MnesikU-H.  This  highly  artistic  building  consists 
of  three  jiarts  — a central  gateway  with  wings  on  the  N.  and  S. 

The  Pk.n'tk.vi,  Hc'ii.uixo,  ruined  by  an  explosion  in  l(54.'),  con- 
sists of  a wall  pierced  witli  live  opening.s  and  preceded  by  Doric 
colonnades  on  the  E.  and  \V.  sides.  Each  colonnade  has  six  columns 
in  front,  above  which  ran  a frieze  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  crowned 
by  a plain  pediment.  The  IT.  Ciiloniiode,  to  which  three  huge  steps 
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ascend,  is  19  yds.  wide  and  17  yds.  deep,  its  ITont  columns  belong 
to  the  Doric  order  and  consequently  rise  directly  from  the  ground 
(stylobate),  without  bases;  they  are  29  ft.  high,  and  each  is  duted 
with  twenty  grooves  separated  by  sharp  edges.  Behind  the  two 
central  columns,  which  are  12'/2  H-  apart,  and  flanking  the  main 
passage  there  are  on  each  side  three  slender  Ionic  columns,  33  ft. 
high,  resting  on  their  cushion-like  bases,  and  grooved  with  twenty- 
four  flutes  separated  by  broad  fillets.  The  ceiling  was  divided  into 
sunk  panels  adorned  with  painting. 

On  the  N.  and  IS.  sides  the  central  building  was  bounded  by 
massive  walls,  IT^o  ending  in  huge  buttresses  (anta;). 

Between  these  extended  the  Gateway  proper  consisting,  as  above 
remarked,  of  a wall  with  live  openings.  Five  marble  steps  ascend 
to  the  threshold,  composed  of  black  Eleusinian  stone,  on  which  the 
side-gates  rest.  The  broad  central  gateway  is  without  steps.  All  the 
gateways  were  once  provided  with  massive  folding  doors. 

The  E.  ColunHade  is  as  broad  as  the  other,  but  only  23  ft. 
deep.  Of  its  six  Doric  columns  five  still  have  their  capitals,  and 
two  are  connected  with  their  architrave. 

The  well-preserved  Nouxii  Wing  consists  of  a porch  or  vesti- 
bule, open  towards  the  S.,  with  three  Doric  columns  between  anlm, 
and  an  inner  hall  connected  with  it  by  a door  and  two  windows. 
This  was  called  the  l*inakuiheka,  from  its  use  as  a receptacle  for 
votive  pictures  (‘pinakes’)  on  marble  or  terracotta.  The  South 
Wing,  of  which  two  columns  and  the  back-wall  only  have  been 
preserved,  was  never  quite  completed. 

Bassing  through  the  E.  Colonnade  of  the  Propylma  we  enter  the 
Inneu  Wahi)  of  the  Acropolis  and  ascend  a gradual  slope,  now  cov- 
ered with  profoundly  impressive  ruins.  When  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  mighty  rarthenon,  on  the  right,  and  the  exquisite  Ereeh- 
theioii  on  the  left,  in  the  full  glory  of  their  sculptures  and  colouring, 
surrounded  by  smaller  sanctuaries  and  a forest  of  statues,  we  may 
well  understaud  the  enthusiastic  pride  of  the  Athenians  in  their 
unrivalled  Acropolis. 

From  the  central  gateway  of  the  I’ropylfea  a broad  pathway 
ascends  along  the  main  axis  of  the  citadel.  The  rock  has  evidenlly 
been  much  cut  away  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  as  wo  see  from  a glance 
at  the  rocky  terrace  on  the  right,  which  has  a precipitous  face  (i'/o  ft. 
in  height.  Fragments  of  pedestals  and  square  hollows  in  the  rock 
indicate  the  ancient  sites  of  numerous  votive  olferings. 

The  terrace  of  rock  just  niciitioiied,  to  which  nine  low  steps  ascend 
farther  on,  once  horo  the  teinple  of  Arteiiiis  Brai/rOiiia,  hut  is  now 
strewn  with  heains  and  fragments  of  ceiling  from  the  Propylaui  (I'anels 
with  traces  of  blue  colouring).  The  terrace  is  hounded  on  the  W.  hy  a 
Iragmcnt  of  a hroad  wall  heloiiging  to  the.  original  Pelasgic  fortitieati'ons 
(p.  51'2).  — Another  rock-terrace,  ahout  2'/.^  ft.  higher,  and  also  cut  per- 
pendicularly, to  the  E.  of  the  Braurouion,  is  supposed  to  have  heeu  the  jilaee 
here,  without  any  actual  temple,  Athena  was  worshipped  as  Brydne, 
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tho  mistress  ami  inventor  of  every  art.  To  the  6.  of  this  terrace  wo 
observe  traces  of  walls  which,  together  with  the  S.  wall  itself,  seem  to 
have  formed  a gigantic  building.  It  was  perhaps  the  Chalkotheka,  an 
arsenal  where  not  only  implements  of  war  but  also  bronze  votive  otferin'^s 
and  other  objects  were  kept.  Towards  the  Parthenon  the  terrace  had  nine 
narrow  steps  on  which  votive  offerings  were  deposited. 

.Vbuut  forty  piiccs  Iroiii  llie  Propylaia,  straifilit  on,  we  come  to 
a large  cutting  in  the  rock,  the  supposed  site  of  tiie  bronze  .statue  of 
Athena  Prumac/ui.s,  about  2(3  ft.  Iiigli,  by  Phidias,  erected  with  the 
booty  of  -Marathon.  The  goddess  was  represented  in  full  armour, 
with  shield  and  lance.  Ihc  gilded  [loint  of  the  lance,  gleaming 
in  the  sun,  was  a landmark  for  sailors  rounding  Cape  C(donna° 
The  princijial  roadway,  once  used  by  the  festal  processions,  passes 
between  the  Krechtheion  and  the  Parthenon  to  the  E.  front  of  the 
latter. 


The  *’'Parthenon,  the  most  perfect  monument  of  ancient  art. 
once  tar  surpassing  all  other  Athenian  buildings  in  the  brilli;incy 
of  its  plastic  and  polychrome  decoration,  and  even  in  its  ruins  a 
marvel  ol  majestic  beauty,  stands  on  the  highest  S.  margin  of  the 
Acropolis  precincts.  On  this  .site,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
(3th  cent.,  a large  temple  was  begun,  adjoining  the  ancient  lleka- 
tompedon  (ji.  518),  in  jmros  or  I’irajan  .stone,  and  after  the  battle  of 
-Marjithon  down  to  the  Persian  occupation  w.is  continued  in  marble. 
In  the  time  of  Perikles,  after  4-17,  the  whole  ediliec  as  it  now  stands 
was  rebuilt  in  Pentclic  marble.  The  architects  were  Iktinns  and 
IvalhLi  (iteSj  but  Perikles  himself  presided  over  the  works  and  jiro- 
vided  the  funds.  The  e.xternal  sculptures  are  attributed  to  Phidias 
and  his  pupils.  'I'he  temple  was  probably  opened  for  worship  in  438, 
on  the  occiision  of  the  erection  of  the  .slatue  of  Athena  at  the  Pana- 
theniean  h estival.  Ihis  marvellous  work  must  therefore  have  been 
completed  within  ten  years.  Its  decoration  alone  included  98  col- 
umns, 50  lifesize  statues  for  the  pediments,  a frieze  524  ft.  long, 
92  metope.s,  and  a gold  and  ivory  figure  of  Athena  43  ft.  high. 

On  the  massive  basement  in  three  steps,  whose  Sti/lubate,  or 
platform  for  the  colonnade,  measures  by  33  vd's.,  rise  46 

Eoric  columms  averaging  34  ft.  high,  eight  at  each  end  and  seven- 
teen on  each  side  (tlie  corner-columns  being  counted  twice).  On  the 
abaci  of  the  columns  rests  the  undivided  Architrave  or  Ppisii/le^ 
above  which  runs  a 'Trajlt/ph  Frieze,  the  most  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  the  lloric  order.  I'his  consists  of  triiilyjths  or  triple  grooves, 
alternating  with  inefopes  or  flat  spaces,  which  in  this  case  are  adorn- 
etl  with  reliels.  .Vbove  the  frieze  is  ihc  (jei.'itm,  or  lowest  Hat  mould- 
ing of  the  cornice,  while  below  each  triglyph  hang  ((/nllae, 

or  drops),  corrcsiionding  with  drops  above  it.  The  triglyjihs  and 
drops  were  painted  blue,  the  ground  of  the  metopes  blue  or  red 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  geison  and  the  continuous  moulding 
above  the  frieze  and  architrave  red.  The  smooth  spaces  in  front 
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were  left  white,  as  were  also  the  columns,  witli  the  exception  of 
the  four  rings  or  annuli  below  the  capitals. 

The  gable-roof  rose  at  an  angle  of  .\t  each  end  is  a ped- 

iment, framing  the  tympanum,  or  receding  space  for  statuary, 
91  V2  ft-  lung,  :-5  ft.  deep,  and  in  the  centre  1t)’/2  ft.  high.  It  was 
painted  red  at  the  back,  so  as  to  throw  the  statues  into  strong  re- 
lief. 'I'lie  raised  mlges  (si)i)ae)  of  the  external  memiters  (d'  the  ped- 
iment, 18‘/2  inches  high,  are  intended  to  prevent  tlie  rain-water 
from  escaping  over  the  front;  they  were  adorned  witli  wreaths  of 
foliage.  The  pediment  was  crowned  with  a boldly  executed  palmette, 
and  at  each  corner  was  placed  a golden  oil-jar.  — The  roof,  resting 
])artly  on  timber  and  partly  on  stone  framework,  consisted  of  slabs 
of  Parian  marble  I’/.!  in-  thick;  it  was  edged  with  artistic  ante- 
fixae,  or  hollowed  tiles,  between  wliich  the  rain-water  escaped. 
The  lions’  heads  at  tl>e  ends  of  each  side  were  purely  ornamental. 

The  Celia,  or  sanctuary  proper,  enclosed  by  the  outer  colon- 
nades, is  raised  two  steps  above  the  stylobate.  At  each  end  a portico 
is  formed  by  six  Doric  columns,  33  ft.  liigh,  and  l)y  the  projecting 
sides.  Above  tlie  architrave,  round  the  whole  building  ran  a frieze', 
of  which  hardly  any  traces  remain  except  on  the  \V.  side  ^comp. 
p.  hi 7).  — The  porticos  were  closed  by  high  bronze  railings  be- 
tween the  columns.  From  the  E.  jeortico  massive  folding  doors  led 
into  the  interior,  which  was  divided  by  a partition  into  an  eastern 
and  a smaller  western  section.  The  former,  the  inner  sanctuary, 
was  known  as  the  llekatompedon,  being  ‘IDD  ft.  long’  (comp, 
p.  blS).  it  was  divideil  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Doric  col- 
umns (^9  in  each).  On  a square  of  darker  stone  in  the  {)avement 
stood  tlie  famous  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athena  Partheiios  by 
Phidias.  The  ceiling  was  of  wood  in  lacunars,  which  were  doubt- 
less richly  coloured.  Light  was  admitted  by  the  door  alone.  The 
walls  were  painted  dark-red,  but  no  adequate  idea  can  now  be 
formed  of  the  original  wealth  of  colouring.  — Between  the  partition 
and  the  W.  portico,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a kind  id’ 
treasury  (opisthodomos),  lay  the  W.  section  of  the  cella,  14  yds.  in 
depth,  sometimes  called  the  Parthenon  in  the  narrower  sense. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  consisted  in  its  plastic 
decoration,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  Most  of  the 
sculjitures  still  preserved  were  taken  to  London  by  Lord  Elgin  in 
181)2-3  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  but  there  are  several 
others  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  i^see  p.  519). 

The  P.  Tympanum  was  devoted  to  the  nativity  (d'  .Vthena. 
.\11  that  remains  of  its  sculptures  in  their  original  position  consists 
ul  two  horses’  heads  belonging  to  the  chariot  of  the  rising  llclios. 
on  the  lelt,  and  remains  of  a horse’s  head  of  the  chariot  of  the 
setting  8elene,  on  the  right.  In  the  IT.  2'y)npanum,  which  illus- 
trated the  victory  el  .\thena  over  Poseiddii  in  their  contest  for  the 
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possession  of  Attica,  arc  still  seen,  near  tlie  left  angle,  a lialf- 
recuinbent  male  ligurc,  round  w Intse  neck  is  the  arm  of  a kneeling 
woman  (rKsculapius  and  llygieia?^,  and  in  the  right  angle  a female 
ligiirt!  supposed  to  be  Kallirrhoe  (p.  .’>12). 

The  Metope  /{elicfs  are  of  inferior  artistic  value.  Of  the  t»2 
there  still  exist  the  2H  at  each  end  and  on  the  N.  side.  Tliey  re- 
present the  conllicts  of  tlie  gods  witli  the  Oiants  (K.),  of  the  Lapitlne 
and  .\thenians  with  tlie  Centaui’s  pS.),  of  the  .Vthenians  with  the 
.\mazons  fW’.),  and  lastly  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  high  relief  in 
some  cases  assumes  an  almost  entirely  rounded  form. 

The  masterjiiece  of  .\tlic  bas-relief  is  the  * Frieze  of  the  cella 
wall,  17')  yds.  long  mid  di)  in.  high.  On  the  W.  front  the  greater 
jiart  of  it  has  been  preserved,  but  on  the  S.  side  there  are  only 
scanty  fragments.  Twenty-two  slabs  are  now  in  the  Acropolis  Mu- 
seum (sec  !>.  oil)).  The  ndiefs  represented  the  festal  procession  in 
w hich  every  four  years,  at  the  elose  of  the  ranathemea,  the  maidens 
of  Athens  presented  the  goddess  with  a magnilicent  woven  robe. 
Over  the  ehief  eutranee  is  the  presentation  of  the  robe  to  .\thena; 
to  the  right  and  left  of  it  are  the  assembled  gods;  on  the  sides  and 
at  the  back  are  Athenians.  The  ligures  were  executed  in  low  relief 
of  order  to  prevent  strong  shadow  s being  throw  n 

by  the  light  entering  the  covered  hall  from  below.  The  etfect  was 
enhanced  by  painting  and  mountings  in  metal. 

In  the  hollows  on  the  S.  side  of  the  I’arthenon,  far  below,  may 
be  traced  the  line  of  the  Felcust/ic  Walt  (p.  ol2),  which  w as  covered 
up  when  the  terrace  of  the  temple  was  formed.  Excavations  here, 
and  notably  also  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Erechtheion,  brought  to  light 
a number  of  archaic  statues  and  architectural  fragments  dating 
from  the  I’crsian  destruction. 

Near  the  X.  margin  of  the  .\cropolis  precincts,  but  in  a slight 
depression,  rises  the  **Erechtheion,  the  temple  of  the  tutelary 
goddess  Athena  Foliar  and  the  other  deities  of  the  city.  The 
building  was  probably  begun  soon  after  the  I’eacc  of  X’ikias  (421), 
but  only  completed  in  41)7  or  after  401).  It  contained  chambers  for 
the  cult  of  Athena  and  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  while  the  vestibule 
had  an  entrance  to  the  salt-spring  proiluced  by  Poseidon.  Put  the 
temple  is  now  sadly  mined,  having  served  in  the  middle  ages  as 
a church  and  afterwards  as  a 'i'nrkish  harmn.  Since  1902,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  fragments  have  been  jiieced  together,  and  they 
now  afford  a fairly  complete  idea  of  the  exterior  of  tin;  building, 
which  dill'ered  from  that  of  the  ordinary  temples. 

The  nncleus  of  the  edifice  (24  by  12  yils.)  rises  on  a threefold 
basement  in  steps,  and  the  sanctuary  was  ent(“ri‘d  by  three  porticos 
(E.,  S.,  and  X’.)  of  charmingly  varied  type. 

The  E.  Portico  was  formed  by  six  Ionic  columns  in  front,  the 
northmost  of  which  has  been  broken  down.  Their  rich  ca]»itals 
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bear  the  tripartite  epistyle  (p.  515);  above  it  are  dark  blocks  ol 
stone  to  which  the  relief  figures  of  the  frieze  were  attached. 

lietweeii  the  E.  portieo  and  the  Acropolis  Wall  twelve  broad 
steps,  partly  modern,  descend  to  the  terrace  of  rock,  about  10  ft. 
lower,  on  which  stands  the  N.  Purlieu.  Its  six  columns  display  a 
still  greater  wealth  of  sculpturing  than  those  of  the  E.  portieo.  The 
ceiling  is  relieved  by  lacunars.  The  great  main  doorway  is  .spec- 
ially rich  and  well  preserved.  The  three  holes  in  the  roek  below 
the  N.  side  of  the  N.  colonnade  were  pointed  out  in  aueient  times 
as  the  indentations  made  by  Poseidon’s  trident  during  his  contest 
with  Athena  for  possession  of  Athens.  Above  them  the  pavement 
and  root  were  left  open.  — The  ^V.  fai^ade  of  the  temple,  in  front 
of  which  lay  the  Pa ndruseiun,  or  shrine  of  Pandrosos,  daughter  of 
Ceerops,  was  originally  articulaled  by  four  eolumns,  resting  upon 
a high  parapet.  The  existing  arrangement,  of  pilasters  engaged  in 
a wall  with  windows,  dates  from  the  Roman  period. 

The  *Culu)made  uf  the  Curi/atides  at  the  S.W.  angle  is  par- 
ticularly charming.  Instead  of  columns,  six  statues  of  virgins,  over 
life-size  (TVaff-),  placed  on  a parapet,  support  the  roof,  the  weight 
of  which  they  bear  with  ease  and  grace.  The  ancient  Athenians 
called  them  simply  the  Kurai  (maidens).  The  second  figure  from 
tlie  W.  is  a copy  in  terracotta;  the  one  standing  back  in  the  E. 
row  has  been  restored. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Erechtheion  arc  the  foundations  (37 Yg  l*y 
14 Y2  yds.)  of  the  so-called  Hekatompedon  (early  Cth  cent.),  on 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  Erechtheus.  The  name  (‘lUU  ft.  long’)  is 
evidenced  by  an  inscription.  Pcisi stratus  and  his  sons  embellished 
it  with  a colonnade.  After  its  destruction  by  thT;  Persians  it  was 
probably  restored  without  the  colonnade.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its 
object  and  as  to  its  history  after  the  completion  of  the  Erechtheion. 
It  had  a front  (E.)  chamber  of  three  aisles  and  a narrow  chamber 
at  the  back  (W.),  with  two  small  rooms  between  them. 

To  the  Palace  uf  Ereehtheus , the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Attic  kings,  belonged  the  foundations  to  the  E.  of  the  Erechtheion. 
So  also  did  the  poros  (Pirrean  stone)  bases  of  columns,  lying  oppos- 
ite the  S.E.  angle  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Caryatides,  5 ft.  lower; 
their  extremely  archaic  form,  with  the  shaft  of  the  column  embed- 
ded in  the  base,  points  to  the  Mycemean  period. 

We  now  return  to  the  Parthenon.  To  the  E.  of  it  once  stood  a 
small  round  Temple  uf  the  Guddess  Puma  and  the  Kiiqj.  Auyustits, 
round  the  foundations  of  which  lie  fragments  of  its  architrave. 
Opposite  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Parthenon  arc  the  remains  of  a 
sacrificial  altar  ol  Athena. — .It  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  precincts 
the  huge  masonry  of  the  Kimunian  Wall  (p.  512)  may  be  seen. 

the  Belvedere  at  the  N’.IO.  angle  of  tliu  Aeronolis  atVorils  tlie  best 
.survey  ol  the  oity.  'I'o  the  S.  K.  are  the  eoliiimis  of  the  Oly ni[)ieioii.  w itli 
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the  (lietiiiit  llyinettos;  nearer  rises  Hadrian’s  Artdi:  in  tlie  foreproiind  is 
tlie  monument  of  Lysikrates;  then  the  royal  Palace  and  its  pardens; 
heyond  them  are  Lykahettos  and  the  pahle-shaped  Pentelikon;  in  the  town, 
a little  to  the  left,  shine  the  dazzlinp  marble  buildinps  of  the  Academy, 
the  University,  and  the  Library;  to  the  N.  of  these  runs  the  Patisia  road ; 
more  to  the  left  rises  the  loft.v  Metropolis  Church,  with  the  small  Metrop- 
olis nestling  beside  it;  in  the  centre  of  the  X.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  rises 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds;  adjacent  is  the  Bazaar  with  Hadrian’s  Stoa; 
to  the  W.  is  the  Theseion,  and  heyond  it  the  Kephisos  Valley  with  its 
olive-groves,  and  Mt.  Panics  with  its  S.  spur  Mt.  iEgaleos. 

The  *Acropoljs  Musetim,  erected  in  1878,  contains  all  the 
sculptures  of  the  Acropolis,  except  those  previously  removed,  and 
the  yield  of  later  excavations.  Resides  works  of  the  golden  acre,  it 
comprises  valnahlc  examples  of  the  earlier  periods  of  art.  Adm., 
see  p.  .’>04. 

From  the  Yestihui.e,  containing  antiques  of  various  ages,  we  enter 
(left)  Boom  I.  where  the  chronological  order  begins. 

Room  T.  Archaic  sculptures  in  poros  (Oth  cent.L  Straight  before  us. 
No.  3.  Bull  attacked  by  two  lions;  above  this,  and  bv  the  right  wall:  1.  2. 
Tympana  with  statues  of  Hercules  (with  traces  of  painting).  By  the 
window-wall:  9.  10.  Deities  enthroned,  from  a tympanum  of  the  pre- 
Peisistrateian  Hekatompedon  (p.  518). 

Room  II.  Remains  of  the  tympanum  groups  in  poros  from  the  Heka- 
tompedon just  mentioned:  30.  Hercules  with  the  Triton;  35.  Figure  with 
three  bodies  (‘Typhon’);  10.  Remains  of  two  large  seriients  in  poros  stone, 
showing  abundant  traces  of  painting  (comp,  water-colour  on  the  wall). 

Roo.m  III.  Figures  (idols),  tablets,  and  architectural  fragments  in 
terracotta,  some  with  admirably  preserved  painting,  .‘'pecially  noteworthy, 
at  the  entrance.  No.  67.  A warrior  CB-bth  cent.). 

Room  IV.  Fragments  of  marble  sculptures;  architectural  ornaments 
in  terracotta,  jioros,  and  marble,  some  of  them  painted.  On  the  right, 
the  tympanum  figures  from  Peisistratos’s  colonnade  round  the  old  Heka- 
tompedon (p.  518):  Athena  fighting  with  the  Giants. 

Roo.m  V.  Archaic  marbles  (6th  cent.),  incl.  (on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance) 621.  C'alf-Bt'nrrr  (youth  bringing  a calf  to  the  altar). 

Room  VI.  Archaic  *T)rape)l  Female  Fif/vres.  erected  in  the  Acro- 
polis in  the  2nd  half  of  the  6th  cent,  as  votive  offerings,  but  buried  in 
the  rubbish  after  its  destruction  (18(1).  also  with  interesting  traces  of 
painting.  No.  (i81  is  by  Antenor,  author  of  the  tyrannicide  group  (comp, 
p.  .506);  No.  (!8fi  is  the  most  recent. 

Room  VII.  Later  archaic  marbles,  notably  (in  the  centre,  under  glass) 
No.  689.  Beautiful  head  of  a youth;  also  two  graceful  reliefs.  695.  Athena, 
and  702.  Hermes  and  three  women.  — Above,  along  the  walls,  Metopes 
from  the  Parthenon  (p.  517),  few  of  them  original;  the  finest,  a Centaur 
carrying  off  one  of  the  Lapithae. 

Room  VIII.  Serdptnres  from  the  Parthenon:  Statues  from  the  tym- 
pana and  reliefs  from  the  frieze,  those  in  the  British  Museum  being  re- 
presented by  casts.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a reconstruction  of  the  tym- 
panum groups,  according  to  Furtwilngler.  By  the  wall  on  the  right  are 
remains  of  the  E.  tympanum  (p.  517),  two  torsos  only  being  originals. 
No.  880  (in  the  centre).  He))ha?stus;  on  the  right.  881.  Scalene.  Above 
are  remains  of  the  W.  tympanum;  in  the  centre,  885.  Poseidon. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  better-preserved  **Parthenon  Frieze,  of 
which  nearly  28  yels.  are  almost  entirely  original  (partly  replaceil  by  casts). 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  856.  Three  deities.  Aphrodite  (?),  Apollo, 
and  Poseidon ; below  these,  857.  Three  youths  with  cows  for  sacrifice. 
Then,  on  the  right,  877.  Four  women  with  silver  or  gold  basins;  875. 
Three  men  with  musical  instruments.  We  note  also  several  slabs  from 
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tlio  jiroi't's.sioii  III'  liursoiiu'ii  aiul  cliariots.  To  llic  light  of  tlio  ciitriiniM', 
gfio.  Youth  with  siK'i-ificial  sheep. 

Itoo.M  IX.  On  tile  riglit.  heaiitiful  reliefs  from  the  Nike  haliistradc 
(p.  518);  in  the  centre  of  the  front  row,  *973.  yil,-e  loosen hitj  her  miitifil. 
On  the  li'ft,  Nos.  l(t71-78.  Fragments  of  the  relief-frieze  of  the  Ereehtheioii. 


e.  Walk  from  the  Palace  to  the  Theseion.  Dipylon. 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs.  Pnyx.  Monument  of  Philopappos. 

The  upper  or  E.  end  of  the  Huk  i)'Hkr.me.s  (PI.  E-15,  5),  whielt 
leads  to  the  AV.  from  the  Place  de  la  (’onstitution,  is  one  of  the 
chief  business  quarters  of  .Athens.  ,Vinon<>:  the  wares  sold  in  the 
sliops  liere  arc  Oriental  silks  and  woollen  stuffs  and  antiquities, 
the  latter  dear  aiid  sometimes  spurious. 

.A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Rue  d’Hermes  rises  the  Metropol- 
itan Church  (PI.  E,  5),  erected  in  1840-.")5  with  the  materials  of 
seventy  smaller  churches  and  chapels,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up 
in  the  interior.  Adjoinin<f  it  on  the  S.  is  the  so-called  *Little 
Metropolis,  or  church  of  Ponaylo  Gorgf'qyiko , of  the  early 
9th  cent.,  the  oldest  extant  Byzantine  edilice  on  Greek  soil.  The 
walls,  composed  of  antique  blocks  of  stone,  contain  many  ancient 
and  Byzantine  sculptures. 

Halfway  alonjf  the  Rue  d’Herim^s  is  the  Kai>j<ikau.ea  Chukch 
(PI.  H,  .A),  a complex  Byzantine  building  (9th  cent.  ?).  Just  beyond 
it  we  cross  the  busy  — 

Rite  d’Eolk  (PI.  J),  (1-3),  the  second  main  street  of  the  old  town, 
where  men  in  Greek  costume  are  often  seen.  Following  it  to  the 
S.,  towards  the  .Acropolis,  and  passing  the  Place  Panteleimon,  we 
come,  to  the  old  Bazaar  (PI.  I),  5),  where  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
smiths  ]dy  their  crafts  in  their  open  workshops. 

-Adjoining  the  bazaar  on  the  S.  is  Hadrian’s  Library  (PI.  D,  .5), 
with  its  back  to  the  Rue  d’Eole,  a massive  edilice  of  134  by  90  yds. 

A gate  (keys  at  the  provision-shop  opposite)  leads  from  the  Rue  d’Eole 
into  the  quadrangle,  onee  bordered  with  a colonnade.  The  columns  still 
standing  and  the  building  in  the  middle  are  restorations.  On  the  wall  of 
the  large  hall  on  the  E.  side  are  seen  the  jilaces  where  the  hookshelves 
were  attached,  as  in  the  Pergamon  library. 

On  the  yv.  side  of  the  library,  reached  from  the  outside,  still 
stands  the  N.  half  of  the  main  fai^ade,  known  as  Hadrian's  Stoa. 
The.  marble  wall  is  embellished  with  seven  monolithic  columns, 
"J8  ft.  high,  with  rich  Corinthian  capitals.  -An  eighth  column  with 
the  wall  of  the  anfa,  belonged  to  the  colonnade  of  the  chief  portal.  — 
Near  this  is  the  Sfoa  of  Affalos  (p.  .5211. 

.At  the  S.  end  of  the  Rue  d’Eole  rises  the  so-called  Tower  of 
the  Winds  (PI.  I),  0;  custodian  20-30  1.),  a well-preserved  octa- 
gonal marble  edifice  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  more  accurately  named  the 
ffaroldgio/i  of  Andronikos  of  Kyrrhos.  Gn  the  upper  s]iaces  of 
llie  eight  walls,  which  are  turned  towards  the  different  )ioints  of 
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(lir  roiMiKiss,  arc  relicts  rcprcscnl injr  (he  various  winds;  below  are 
seen  the  lines  of  snn-dials.  Tlie  round  channels  in  the  iiavenient 
inside,  into  which  water  flowed  from  a semicircular  cistern  outside 
heloiified  to  a water-clock.  ’ 

lames  an.l  steps  ascend  here  to  the  S.  to  a path  skirting  the  X.  slope 
of  the  Aeropolis  and  leadinj,'  to  the  right  to  its  entranee  (10  min. ; p.  .'itl)! 

A large  jiaved  quadrangle  to  (he  W.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  ^[acellum  (Agora  or  market) 
Tt  IS  entered  from  (he  W.  by  the  Market  Gate  {Porte  de  VAavra] 
I I.  ( bl.  Four  slender  Doric  columns,  2(1  ft.  high,  support  a massive 
architrave  with  a frieze  of  (riglyi)hs  and  metojies  and  a fairlv  well 
preserved  i-ediment.  According  to  the  inscription  on  (he  archi- 
trave the  gateway  was  erected  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  line  with  the  X.  central  column  is  a tablet  of  Hadrian’s  ao-e' 
inscribed  with  regulations  about  the  jirices  of  oil.  salt.  etc. 

hrom  the  Market  Cate  we  follow  the  Poikile  Street  to  the  W. 
to  the  Stodn  Street  and  descend  the  latter  to  the  right.  The  second 
crooked  side-street  on  the  right  then  leads  to  the  entrance  fred  door 
on  the  right;  keeper  20  1.)  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalos  (PI.  f’,  5.  6) 

I his  grand,  two-storied  market-hall  was  erected,  as  the  inscrijition 
on  the  architrave,  pieced  together  in  front  of  (he  colonnade,  records 
by  king  Attalos  TI.  of  T’ergamon  (P.C.  159-188).  Tt  was  123  vds! 
long  and  22  yds.  deep,  and  formed  the  k].  boundary  of  the  Kera- 
ineikos  market  (p.  522).  The  groundfloor  contained  21  closed 
chambers  1(5  ft.  deep,  in  front  of  which  ran  a long  colonnade.  The 
traders  probably  had  their  stalls  in  the  hall,  while  the  closed  rooms 
were  used  for  storage. 

''.i’  fleseend  to  the  X.,  acro.ss  the  rail  wav  cutting,  to  (he  Rue 
d Adrien,  follow  the  latter  to  the  left  for  a hundred  paces,  and  turn 
to  the  left  (S.)  into  Eponynion  Street;  here,  on  the  left,  sixtv  paces 
farther,  is  the  Rfoa  of  the  Giants  (PI.  G.;  C.  51,  a ruin  so  named 
from  it.s  three  great  Atlantes  (beam-bearers). 

A little  farther  to  the  M .,  on  the  ancient  Kohmos  Afjoraeos 
(‘Hill  of  (he  Market’;  .see  p.  522),  rises  the  **Theseion  (PI.  R,  5) 
the  best-preserved  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  buildings.  The  massive 
construction,  the  life-like  sculptures,  and  (he  dark  golden  hue  of 
the  Pentelic  marble  are  singularly  impressive.  The  temple,  com- 
monly called  Theseion,  and  converted  into  the  church  of  St.  Geortre 
in  the  Christian  period,  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
HejAiaestos  and  Athena.  The  style  of  the  building  and  its  sculp- 
tures have  led  different  authorities  to  a.ssign  its  erection  to  a date 
a little  before  or  a little  after  that  of  the  Parthenon.  At  all  events 
it  was  completed  by  421  B.C.,  as  an  inscrijition  records  the  setting 
up  in  that  year  of  the  two  sacred  images.  ^ 

The  temple  stands  on  a marble  basement  in  two  steps,  35  by 
15  yds.,  and  is  enclosed  by  34  Doric  columns,  18  ft.  high,  o’at  each 
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end  and  13  on  eacli  side  (Die  corner-columns  being  counted  hvico). 
They  are  rather  more  slender  tlian  those  of  the  Parthenon,  and  like 
them  lean  slightly  inwards.  Above  the  architrave,  which  is  undivid- 
ed, runs  a Doric  frieze  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  encireling  the 
whole  building.  The  metopes,  however,  are  adorned  with  sculpture 
only  on  the  main  (E.)  fagade  and  the  immediately  adjoining  spaces 
on  each  side.  In  front  are  depicted  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  on  the 
sides  those  of  Theseus.  The  building  is  crowned  with  a cornice 
and  pediments.  The  statuary  of  the  tympana  has  disappeared. 

The  nucleus  of  the  temple  consists  of  the  cella,  13  yds.  long, 
at  each  end  of  which  is  a vestibule,  formed  by  the  antae  and  two 
columns  between  them,  and  opening  on  to  the  colonnade.  The  E. 
vestibule  now  has  a modern  wall  with  a built-up  door  instead  of 
the  columns.  The  coffered  ceiling  on  this  side  has  been  preserved 
intact.  The  IV.  vestibule  retains  its  original  aspect,  except  that  a 
door  has  been  broken  through  the  wall  at  the  back.  The  upper 
part  of  the  cella  wall  is  embellished,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  with  a 
relief-frieze  (in  Parian  marble),  which  here,  however,  is  limited 
to  the  two  facades  and  the  eastmost  ])art  of  the  sides.  The  E.  part 
of  the  frieze  represents  a battle  (between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Pelasgians?),  witnessed  by  the  gods.  The  AV.  frieze  portrays  the 
struggle  of  the  Lapitha-  and  Athenians  against  the  Centaurs. — The 
interior  of  the  temple  contains  nothing  of  special  interest. 

Miuiy  Englishuien  were  luiried  within  this  temple  in  tlie  Turkish 
period. 

To  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  Thescion  lay  the  KerameiJios,  or  pot- 
ters’ quarter,  to  which,  in  the  Gth  cent.,  the  Market  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  S.AAA  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  This,  like  the  Forum 
at  Rome,  was  the  centre  of  classical  Athens. 

The  market  was  adorned  with  statues  of  great  poets  and  orators,  such 
as  Pindar  and  Demosthenes.  Around  it  rose  the  chief  pul)lie  buildings. 
Among  them  were  the  Stoa  Basilcios  (PI.  1?,  5;  seat  of  the  Arehon  Bas- 
ilens),  the  foundations  of  which  ((ith  cent.)  are  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  at  No.  14  Poseidon  Street. ; also  the  Metroon,  or  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  the  Buleuterion,  or  town-hall,  etc. 

To  the  N.AV.  of  the  Thescion  a bridge  crosses  the  Pirteus 
railway  (p.  495)  to  the  Theocion  Staihm  (PI.  15,  5).  d'o  the  AV.  of 
this  we  reach  the  continuation  of  the  Rue  du  Piree.  Following 
the  latter  for  150  paces  to  the  N.E.  towards  the  town  and  just 
bef  ore  reaching  the  conspicuous  yellow  and  red  chapel  of  llacjia 
Tridda  or  Trias  (PI.  A,  4),  we  come  to  a gate  on  the  right  leading 
into  the  ancient  cemetery  at  the  Dipylon  (small  gratuity  on  leaving). 
Hero  we  follow  an  ancient  side-street,  bordered  with  tombs,  as  far 
as  the  walls  (see  PI.  A,  4),  which  we  skirt  to  the  left.  At  their  N.E. 
end  we  reach  the  outer  Dipylon. 

'I'he  Dipylon  (PI.  15,4),  the  only  ancient  ‘double  gate’  of 
Athens  (end  ol  4th  cent.),  was  the  chief  entrance  of  the  city.  Here 
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converged  the  roads  coming  from  Megara  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Eleusis  and  from  Platjea  and  Thebes  in  Bmotia ; and  from  this  gate 
ran  the  Dr<)mo.<t,  a great  colomiaded  street,  to  the  S.E.,  below  the 
Theseion  hill,  to  the  Kerameikos  market-place  (p.  522).  The  left 
side  of  the  gateway  has  wholly  disappeared,  but  a few  blocks, 
attached  to  their  base,  of  the  right  (S.)  wall  are  still  visible.  In  front 
ol  those  rises  a considerable  part  of  the  S.  gateway-tower.  In  the 
centre  are  traces  of  the  pier  between  the  two  passages.  This  outer 
gateway  was  connected  with  an  inner  gateway,  on  precisely  the 
same  plan,  by  walls  38  yds.  long,  thus  forming  an  enclosed  court. 
I he  S.E.  tower  was  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  a well-house. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Dipylon  the  Cittj  Wall,  here  only  GDo  ft. 
thick,  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  carefully  jointed,  blocks  of 
blue  limestone  rest  on  the  hastily  built  wall  of  Themistokles 
(479-478);  the  upper  part  was  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  Outside 
this  wall  once  rose  a rampart,  probably  coeval  with  the  Di pylon, 
14  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  two  walls  with  earth  between.  Beside 
the  cit\  wall,  five  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dipylon,  is  an  ancient 
boundary-stone;  seventy  paces  farther  are  remains  of  another  gate- 
way, probably  the  Funeral  Gate.  This,  like  the  Dipylon, ""con- 
sisted of  two  gate-buildings,  enclosing  a court,  though  it  had  onlv 
a single  passage.  Through  it,  by  the  roadside,  flowed  the  little 
brook  Eridanos. 


To  the  AV.  of  the  Dipylon,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hagia  Triada 
Chapel,  we  soon  reach  the  *Burial  Ground  outside  the 
Dipylon,  Uie  principal  cemetery  of  ancient  Athens.  As  at  Rome 
and  I ompeii  the  tomlis  bordered  the  highroads  outside  the  gates. 
In  this  case  the  more  diiralile  monuments  have  been  left  by  the  ex- 
cavators in  their  original  positions.  Some  of  these  are  artistically 
executed,  others  seem  to  have  been  merely  rectangular  walled  space.s. 
In  ancient  days,  as  now,  the  ground  was  very  uneven;  some  of  the 
tombs  close  to  the  road  were  raised  on  terraces  5-8  ft.  above  it. 


Before  reauhing  tlic  Ilagia  Triada  Chapel,  we  observe,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road,  two  stelae  on  Doriu  snbstruotures,  the  tombs  of  Thersnndros 
and  ^imi/los  (375  B.  C.)  and  of  Pi/fhai/oras  (5th  cent.).  Ascending  to  the 
left  beyond  a depression  in  the  soil  we  come  to  a temple-shaped  tomb 
with  hgures  of  Demetria  and  Pamphile,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century.  Close  to  the  Hagia  Triada  Chapel  is  a large  block  of  marble 
resembhng  a sarcophagus,  the  Tomb  ofHipparete  (middle  of  the  4th  cent ) 
--To  the  left,  on  and  beyond  the  stone  wall  of  the  side-street  mentioned 
at  p.  .522,  are  rows  of  tombs,  arranged  in  order  of  families  and  phvlse  or 
“““  extending  down  to  the  Roman  period.  At  the  corner  is  that 
of  the  family  of  Lysanias,  with  a *Relief  of  Dexileos  on  horseback,  who 
‘ ^'“eelf  before  Corinth  in  .391-393 ; the  w'eapons  and  bridle  were 

added  in  bronze.  Next  come  the  tombs  of  the  family  of  Agathonl ith  cent.)- 
that  of  his  wife  Aorrt/fmw  represents  a family  group;  then  a temple-shaped 
tomb,  the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  paintings  now  almost  com- 
pletely erased,  harther  on  is  a monument  crowned  with  a huge  bull 
In  front  of  it  is  another  little  temple-like  monument  with  traces  of 
painting;  then  a great  Molossian  hound.  Beyond  it,  a tomb-relief  with 
Bakueker’s  Mediterranean. 
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a boat.  — Opposite  the  lioiind  is  the  *Tomb  of  Hrgeso,  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all,  a lady  at  licr  toilet  attended  by  a maid  (Itb  cent.').  About  twenty 
paces  short  of  the  keeper's  house,  and  tliirty  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  path, 
IS  a graceful  Ifgdrophoros  or  female  water-carrier  (5-lth  cent.). 


The  range  of  hills  to  the  W.  of  the  Acropolis  and  Areopagus, 
now  uninhabited,  was  a favourite  residenlial  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  is  evidenced  by  countless  remains  of  steps,  cisterns,  con- 
duits, walls,  and  streets.  From  the  Theseion  (223  ft.)  we  ascend 
the  broad  Avenuk  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (PI.  B,  C),  where,  immed- 
iately on  the  right,  rises  the  Hagia  JSlarina  Hill,  Ihickly  strewn 
with  relics  of  ancient  dwellings.  Above  it  rises  the  Hill  of  the 
Nymphs,  crowned  with  the  Observatory  (PI.  A,  6;  b-i.")  ft.). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Observatory  a road  descends  into  a slight 
hollow  and  then  ascends  the  long  Pnyx  Hill  (PI.  B,  7 ; 3.58  ft.), 
the  structure  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  from 
the  Areopagus  and  Acropolis.  This  consists  of  a terrace  or  ])lat- 
form,  131  yds.  long  and  71  yds.  wide,  the  upper  margin  of  which  is 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  while  the  lower  part  is  buttressed  by  a massive 
wall  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  forming  a slightly  flattened  semicircle. 
In  front  of  the  abrupt  back-wall  of  the  terrace,  about  13  ft.  high, 
rise  three  steps  bearing  a cube  of  rock.  This  has  been  identified 
with  the  I'liyx,  the  place  where,  before  the  tiers  of  stone  benches 
were  erected  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  (p.  510),  the  Athenians  held 
their  political  assemblies.  The  orator's  tribune  {bema)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  attached  to  sockets  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
cube  of  rock.  The  space  occni)ied  by  the  listening  throng  of  cit- 
izens .sloped  gradually  up  to  the  supporting  wall,  which  at  that 
time  was  much  higher.  Above  the  cube  once  ran  an  upper  terraee, 
where  there  rose  a similar  rock-altar,  now  much  damaged.  From 
this  point  we  obtain  a very  striking  view  of  the  Acropolis. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Pnyx  Hill,  in  a depression,  is  the  chapel  of 
Hayios  Dciiietrios  Lumpardiaris  (PI.  B,  7),  to  the  S.  of  which 
we  now  aseend  the  Philopai)pos  Hill,  the  ancient  Mvseion.  On  its 
crest  we  recognize  many  fragments  of  the  ancient  city-wall,  which 
was  joined  by  the  Long  M'alls  (p.  500)  on  the  heights  near  the 
Moiniment  and  near  the  Observatory  (sec  above). 

The  Monument  of  Philopappos  (Bl.  B,  8)  was  built  in 
114-16  A. 1).  The  n])per  ])art,  in  Pentelic  marble,  two-thirds  pre- 
served, had  a frieze  in  high  relief,  crowned  with  three  niches  sei)a- 
rated  by  Corinthian  half-columns.  The  statue  seated  in  the  central 
niche  is  that  of  Antiochos  Philopappos;  to  the  left  is  that  of  his 
grandfather  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphancs  (]l  5t>7).  The  relief  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  eeremonial  i)rogress  of  Philopappos  in  his 
consular  capacity.  The  square'  chaml)cr  behind  was  the  burial-place. 

A cry  lieaiitifiil.  ('sjincially  at  sunset,  is  tlie  *Vikw  fuom  the  Pnii.o- 
UM-eos  till. I..  'I’lie  .\iiii|i(ilis  is  visilile  in  its  full  extent;  at  its  liase 
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are  the  Odeion  and  the  Tjieatre  of  Dionysos;  to  the  right  of  those  rise 
rladnan  s Arch  and  the  hilla  of  the  Stadion  and  Hyinettos.  To  the  left  of 
the  Acropolis  are  the  Theseion  and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  and  beyond 
thorn  the  Athenian  plain,  bounded  by  ^1*igale08,  and  Parnes.  Above  tho 
Acropolis  rise  Mt.  Lykabottos  and  part  of  Pontclikon.  Towards  the  S. 
stretches  tho  Saronic  Gulf. 


d.  The  Modern  Quarters. 

From  the  I’laoe  dc  la  Constitution  two  broad  streels  lead  to  Iho 
N.\\'.  (o  the  Place  de  la  Concorde:  the  Rue  duStade  (PI.  F-1),  5-3) 
and  the  Roui.  de  I’lJniversite.  In  the  former,  immediately  to  the 
liirht,  are  the  hoi/(il  then  on  the  left,  standino;  a little 

hack,  the  Porlininent  Uoiine  (PI.  E,  5). 

In  the  Pot.-LEVAiti)  de  l’IIxivehsite  the  lirst  house  on  the  right 
(PI.  S. ; 5),  is  that  of  Dr.  Sohlientana  (1822-90),  the  famous' 

discoverer  of  Iroy,  Mycenre,  and  Tiryns.  Farther  on  on  the  right 
are  also  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  (PI.  F.  4)  and  the 

^Academy  of  Science  (PI.  F,  4),  built  of  Pentelic  marble 
in  1859-84.  The  style  is  classic  Grecian,  with  Ionic  porticos,  tym- 
jiana  embellished  with  sculptures,  and  rich  colouring,  thus  resem- 
bling a classic  edifice  in  its  palmy  days.  I'lie  tympanum  group  of 
the  inaiii  building  (birth  of  Athena)  and  the  statues  of  Plato  (left) 
and  Socrates  (right),  opposite  the  entrance,  are  by  Drosos. 

1 the  vestibule  a passage  to  the  right,  descending  a few  steps, 

leads  to  the  \iimismnUc  MuHeum  (adm.,  p.  .->01),  containing  a valuable 
collection  ot  coins,  chiefly  from  countries  intliieneed  by  Grecian  civilization. 

Adjacent  is  the  University  iPl.  F,  3,  4),  founded  in  1837.  It 
also  has  an  Ionic  portico  and  is  enriched  with  colouring.  The 
organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  German  universities.  'I'here 
are  about  a hundred  profc.s.sors  and  lecturers  and  2800  students. 
'I'he  buildings  contain  also  the  natural  history  collections. 

'I'lie  adjacent  Library  (PI.  E,  3;  Xational  and  UnirermUj, 
united  in  1903),  a handsome  edifice,  in  Pentelic  marble,  contain.s- 
314,000  vols.  and  2530  MSS. 

The  Rue  du  Stadc  and  the  Roulevard  de  rUniversite  cro.ss  the  Rue 
d’EoIe  (p.  520)  and  its  prolongation  the  Rue  de  Patisia  (see  below) 
and  end  at  the  Pl.vce  he  i.a  Concokde  {Hlafcia  ten  D)noncio.s  ' 
II.  I),  2,  3 ; tramways,  p.  ,503),  planted  with  trees  and  much  fre- 
fiuentcd  in  the  evening.  From  its  S.  side  runs  the  Rue  d’Ath^na 
(PI.  1),  3-5)  and  from  its  S.W.  angle  the  Rue  du  Piree  (PI.  I)-A,3,4; 
line  view  of  the  sea  in  the  evening).  To  the  AV.  runs  the  Rue’ Con- 
stantin, with  the  handsome  new  Constantine  Church  (PI.  C,  2)  and 
the  new  National  Theatre  oiijiosite  (p.  504).  At  the  end  of  it  the 
load  to  the  Peloponnesus  Station  (p.  502)  bends  round  to  the  right. 

In  the  Rue  HE  Patisia  (PI.  I),  E,  2,  1),  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  on  the  right,  are  the  Polytechnic  and  the  National  Mnsevm. 
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The  Polytechnic  Institute  (I’l.  E,  1),  built  in  1858  of  I’entelic 
marble,  consists  of  a two-storied  central  edifice  in  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  styles  and  two  Doric  wings.  The  upper  floor  of  the  main  build- 
ing contains  the  Uhtorlcal  and  Eihncdogicol  j^luseum  (adm.,  see 
p.  504),  a collection  (»f  memorials  of  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence, costumes,  etc.  — Beyond  the  next  side-street  is  the  Museum. 

e.  The  National  Archeological  Museum. 

The  National  Archaeolofiical  Mnseiun  (PI.  E,  1),  eroctetl 
in  1866-80,  contains  the  collections  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
state  (other  than  those  of  the  Acropolis,  (llympia,  Delphi,  etc.). 
Adm.,  see  p.  504.  In  the  central  rooms  are  exhibited  the  Mycemean 
and  Egyptian  antiquities,  in  the  left  (N.)  wing  the  marble  sculp- 
tures, in  the  E.  annex  the  bronzes,  and  in  the  S.  wing  the  vases. 

From  the  Vestibule  we  go  straight  into  the  central  building. 

*Eoom  or  THK  Myoen.kan  Aktiouitiks  (about  B.C.  1500-1000;  comp, 
p.  116).  The  cases  Nos.  1-11  in  the  middle  contain  the  objects  found  m 
tlie  riclily  furnished  royal  tombs  in  the  citadel  of  Mycenae,  the  traditional 
burial-place  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family.  They  comprise  trinkets, 
bronze  weapons,  vessels  and  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and  clay,  etc.;  tbus, 
in  stands  20  and  21  are  golden  masks  used  to  cover  the  faces  of  the 
dead  bodies,  in  stand  27  a double-handled  beaker  with  doves,  like  that  of 
Nestor  described  by  Homer.  The  five  reliefs  on  limestone  slabs  (Nos.  51-55), 
in  the  centre  of  the  side-walls,  were  found  above  the  tombs.  No.  50,  a 
case  in  the  centre,  shows  the  Otli  tomb  exactly  as  when  discovered  in  1878. 

The  other  cases  contain  relics  of  the  same  period  from  Mycenae,  and 
also,  of  rather  later  date,  from  other  places  in  Greece,  where  the  tombs 
were  more  jjlainly  fitted  up.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  on  columns:  *1758, 
*1750.  Gold  gobb'ts  from  Vaphio  (near  Sparta),  with  life-like  embossed 
scenes  of  browsing  cattle  and  a bull-hunt.  In  the  centre,  in  the  detached 
glass-case  No.  I.  arc  chased  and  inlaid  *T)aggers. 

Adjacent,  straight  on,  is  the  Egyptian  Boom. 

We  return  to  the  Vestilnile  and  enter  the  N.  wing,  containing  the 

Mnrblo  Sculptures. 

Boom  of  Archaic  Art  (7-6tb  cent.).  To  the  left  in  the  ante-room. 
No.  1.  Female  Statue  (votive  otfering  of  Nikandre,  primitive),  and  Nos. 
6.  57.  Female  seated  Statues;  in  the  chief  room  are  the  so-called  AjkiUo 
F'xjttres,  nude,  some  of  them  probably  of  deceased  persons  exalted  into 
heroes;  of  this  series  No.  10,  by  the  right  wall,  and  Nos.  190-1  and  9,  by 
tlie  left,  are  followed  liy  many  others,  progressive  in  style.  Also  in  the 
chief  room,  in  front  of  the  column  on  the  right,  No.  21.  Winged  Nike. 
liy  the  right  wall.  2687,  19.59.  Tomb  Stelae.  By  the  left  pillar  at  the 
entrance,  and  also  to  the  left  farther  on,  30,  86.  Painted  Stelae,  and  29. 
Stela  of  .irisfion,  with  the  painted  relief  of  a warrior. 

Itoo.M  OF  TiiF,  Athkxa  (5-lth  cent.).  In  the  centre,  129.  Yarvakion 
Statuette,  a cojiy  in  marble,  39  inches  high,  of  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of 
I’arthenos  by  Pliidias  (p.  516),  appearing  somewhat  heavy  in  its  reduced  size, 
as  the  original  was  intended  to  be  viewed  from  a distance.  — 'I’o  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  *126.  The  Ktcusinian  Belief,  Demeter  and  Kore.  presenting 
the  young  Trijitolemos  (father  of  husbandry)  with  grains  of  corn  (5th  eent.l. 
By  the  pillar,  177.  Female  ideal  head.  — Left  wall,  178.  Boars  Head,  and 
179,  180.  Heads  of  ]'oulhs.  jirobablv  bv  8kopas;  *181.  So-called  Fubuleus, 
resembling  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles;’  182.  Head  of  Aphrodite;  159-161. 
Tliree  graeeful  figures  of  A7A'e.  — Wall  of  exit,  128.  So-called  Lenormant’s 
statuette  ol  Athena,  anotlier  copy  of  Phidias’s  Partlicnos,  more  faithful 
in  detail  (base,  shield,  etc.)  than  the  Varvakion  statuette;  1783.  Votive 
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Relief,  two-sided.  — By  right  wall,  13(!-174.  Sculpture.^  and  architectural 
fragineuts  from  the  temple  of  rEsciilapiiis  at  Epidaiiros  (4th  cent ) 

Room  of  the  Hermes  (5-.lth  cent.l.  I,eft  wall,  218.  So-called  lUynnee 
of  Andros,  similar  to  that  of  Praxiteles;  to  the  left  of  it,  221,  2>‘>  Frieze 
‘f ",  ^'ereids,  and  Cupids;  to  the  right. 

ledestul  trom  .Maiitineu.  Avith  the  contest  hetween  Apollo 
^7^0 o'*- "f  Praxiteles.  Then,  in  front  of  the  pilaster. 

iedeshd,  probably  by  Bryaxis  (Ith  cent.).  — In  the  right 
half  of  the  room  are  four  works  by  Damophon  (2iid  cent.  B C ) from 
Ijllkogura;  to  tbe  left  of  tbe  entrance,  1T;{(3.  Head  in  the  stvle  of  the 
Zeus  of  Otricoli  in  Home:  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit,  tWo  female 
heads;  near  the  former,  17:i7.  Fragment  of  drapery,  with  grotesque  orna- 
mentation Also  in  front  of  the  window-wall.  *11(5.3.  Triangular  Tripod 
Rme,  with  Dionysos  and  two  female  figures,  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles. 

i'  llermon  at  Argos 

(anout  400  uu*l.  No,  lo71,  a hue  female  head. 

straight  on,  we  pass  through  the  Poseidon  Room  to  the  (left)  - 

I*’""-'"®-  Rigl't  wall,  231.  Colossal  statue  of  TAmts  (about 
30(1  B.(  .)  — Iwo  marble  statues  found  in  1900-1  among  others  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  strait  ofKythera:  one,  bv  the  wall  of  entrance, 
a wrestler,  about  to  kneel  (Hellenistic  style);  the  other,  in  the  right 
corner,  hgure  of  a youth,  coated  with  shells. 

•isr  (Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods).  By  the  entrance, 

of  — In  the  centre,  2(:i.  .doeiiad  asleep. 

7^1  ' ll  r Jlenues  of  At, danie: 

21.  lo  dh,  from  Eretria  (head  recalling  the  Hermes  of  Praxitele.s) : 2:M. 
(.olossal  head  o\  Athena;  243.  Hermes  with  the  Ram;  2(52.  Aphro,tite 
with  transnarent  draperv.  — To  the  right  of  the  exit,  *217.  Celtic  W'arrioi  ’, 
fallen  in  battle,  recalling  the  Perganienian  groui.s.  — Right  side,  182(5 
Copy  of  the  F>(«(/wi;(eiio.s  of  Polykleitos;  252.  251.  .Statuettes  of  Pan  ■ '>57 
.Silenos,  with  the  young  Diony.sos  on  his  left  shoulder;  2.58.  .F.sciilnidus' 
Room  of  the  Kosmkt.e.  To  the  left  of  the  eiitraiiee,  219.  Hadrian- 
[If  • Semitic  features  (recalling  heads  of 
(hrist).  — Near  the  exit,  117,  118.  Antinous. -- Near  the  left  wall.  38I-H(5. 
Herniffi  and  heads  of  Kosmetae  (officials  of  the  Kphebic  gymnasia  of  Vtbens'l 
ol  tbe  early  centuries  A.  I).  — .Voscu'c  from  the  Pirieus  ' ’ 

Three  Rooms  of  Tomii  Remefs,  chietly  of  the  golden  age  of  Creek 
art.  — KOO.M  OF  Iomi.  Cases,  massive  marble  va.ses  of  the  (ireek  ages, 
mostly  tall  slender  lekythi  (for  perfumes)  and  amphoric.  — Room  of  thf 
bARt'opii.Aoi  and  of  sepulchral  decorations  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  ages' 
lo  the  left  IS  the  annex  containing  the  Bronzes. 

I.  Brokze  Room.  In  the  centre,  13,.39(5.  Statue  of  a Youth,  over 
life-size,  stretching  out  his  right  hand,  a good  work  of  the  Ith  cent 
(reconstructed):  this  is  the  finest  of  the  sculptures  found  in  the  strait 
ot  Kythera.  — To  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Archaic  Bronzes  from  the 
Acroindis,  votive  otlenngs,  implements,  and  uten.sils,  mostly  found  in 
the  rubbish  left  by  the  Persians  (p.  50(5);  the  finest  are  Nos.  (5117,  fit  is 
btatuettes  of  Athena,  6115.  Statuette  of  a youth;  611(5.  Bearded  head  witli 
eyes  inserted. --To  the  left,  Ri-o/KCg  from  Obpnjyia,  primitive  and  archaic 
■‘.ia®  'gores  of  animals  and  men,  we.apons,  and  implements;  on  columns, 
0139.  Realistic  head  of  an  athlete  (Hellenistic),  747.1.  Statuette  of  a youth 
U.  Bronze  Room,  containing  bronze  Fii/urineJi,  Statuettes,  Impte- 
vients,  and  htensds  (vases,  lamps,  mirrors,  helmets,  strigils,  bracelets 
rings,  brooches,  surgical  instruments).  — To  the  left  of  the  entrance  of 
the  next  room,  11,701.  Staiiw  of  Poseidon  (early  5th  cent.). 

Iff-  Bronze  Room  (rotunda)  contains  the  other  bronzes  found  in  the 
strait  of  Kythera  (comp.  R.  I).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  13.399.  Figure 
^‘‘®  '*‘y^®  ®^’  ‘''®  Argive  school,  still  on  its  old  pedestal- 
13, .397  and  13,398.  Statuettes  of  youths;  13.190.  Hellenistic  head.  ’ 
We  return  to  the  Sarcophagus  Room  and  pass  to  the  left  'thi-..u.di 
the  Roo.m  of  the  Roman  Tomb  Rki.iefs  to  the  " 
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Room  of  tiik  Votivu  Rki.ikf.s.  liy  tlio  cntrain-i-  wall  anil  ou  the 
left  arc  votive  relief.s  from  the  Asklepieion  (p.  611).  The  most  elaborately 
executed  is  No.  1377,  near  the  middle  of  the  left  wall  (4th  cent.);  adjacent 
is  No.  2305,  in  the  form  of  a stele.  — The  Kak.\i»asos  Room  is  ehietly 
devoted  to  relies  from  the  Zeus  oracle  at  Dodona. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  museum  is  the  Collection  of  Vases.  The 
finest  are  mostly  from  Attica,  the  chief  seat  of  the  vase-painting  of  the 
G-lth  cent.,  such  as  the  Black-ftyured  Vases,  with  their  silhouette-like 
figures  painted  in  black  (Gth  cent.;  Room  1,  cabinets  13-23);  the  Red- 
fUj-ured  Vases,  vessels  entirely  covered  with  a black  glaze,  the  figures 
alone,  on  their  original  red  ground,  remaining  free  (after  middle  of  Gth  cent. ; 
Roo.m  II) ; and  the  Lel'i/thi,  slender  vessels  for  ])erfumes,  with  coloured 
figures  on  a white  ground  (after  the  Persian  wars;  Room  III,  cahinets  ll-.G!)). 

Adjacent  are  three  front-rooms  containing  the  Terracottas,  includ- 
ing fine  seta  of  figurines  of  the  best  period  (5-4th  cent.).  In  the  last 
room  are  exhibited  also  antique  trinkets  and  vessels. 


f.  Walks. 


The  ascent  of  Lykabettos  (9(19  ft.),  the  finely  shaped  hill  to 
the  N.E.  of  Atlicns,  is  specially  atlracfivc  by  early  morning  or  late 
evening-  light.  We  diverge  to  the  N.  from  the  Hue  de  Kephisia  at 
the  end  of  the  palace-garden  (PI.  (1,  5),  cross  the  Kolonaki  Square 
(PI.  G,  11,  f)),  and  in  6 min.  reach  the  reservoir  of  the  HTt/er  Coiiduif 
(d’ Hadrian,  now  utilized  anew  (PI.  H,  4;  445  11.),  where  there  is 
a small  cafe  commanding  a tine  view.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the 
Lukianos  Strwt,  from  the  N.  end  of  which  an  easy  path  ascends 
111  rough  young  plantations,  .\ffer  the  tirst  zigzags  a level  path 
(PI.  11,  ill  diverging  to  the  left  allbrds  almost  finer  views  than  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  path  straight  on  ascends  to  the  Georgias  Chapel 
(PI.  II,  3)  on  the  summit  in  */2  more. 

The  view  emhr.'iccs  the  city  of  Athens,  with  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Attic  plain,  the  Pirams,  the  hay  of  Phaleron,  and  the  Saronic  Oulf.  with 
rEgina  and  Salamis  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Argolis;  to  the  right 
of  Salamis  are  the  hills  of  (lorinth  and  Megara;  in  the  foreground,  con- 
cealing the  hay  of  Eleusis,  rises  Mt.  AJgaleos;  farther  to  the  N.  is  Mt. 
Parnes.  Between  the  latter  and  Pentelikon,  which  rises  to  the  N-E., 
extmids  the  npjier  plain  of  Attica.  To  the  E.  is  Mt.  llymettos. 


A line  view  of  Athens  and  the  Acrojiolis  is  (ditaincd  also  from  the 
Kolonbs  hill,  the  legendary  home  of  Sophocles.  From  (he  Place 
de  la  Concorde  (PI.  1),  2,  3)  we  follow  the  tramway  to  Kolokglhn 
(comp.  PI.  A,  1)  and  reach  the  hill  in  hr.;  it  rises  to  the  right 
of  the  road  and  is  recognized  by  (he  conspicuous  monuments  of  the 
antiquarians  Otfried  Mtiller  (d.  1 840)  and  Chas.  Lenormant  (d.  1 8591. 
.'Vdjacent  lay  the  .Vkademeia,  the  grove  where  Plato  taught. 

The  most  jtopular  resort  on  line  .summer  evenings  is  New 
Phdleron  (tramway  and  I’irajus  railway,  see  p.  503),  oji  the  bay 
of  Phaleron.  A band  ])lays  in  the  evening  on  the  broad  coast- 
terrace,  with  its  cafes  and  bath-houses  (bath  40  1.).  — A branch 
ol  the  tramway  runs  to  the  (juieter  sea-baths  of  Gld  Piiai.eko.n 
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80.  From  Athens  via  Smyrna 
to  Constantinople. 

5-15  M.  Stkamers  (agents  at  the  Pirseiis,  see  pp.  491,  195;  at  Smyrna, 
p.  531 ; at  Constantinople,  pp.  538,  539).  1.  Xorth  Oernian  Lloyd  (comp. 
J{R.  23,  21,  77),  Aleiliterranean  & I.evant  Service,  in  either  direction  every 
other  Thurs. ; from  the  Pirmus  to  Smyrna  in  1,  to  Constantinople  in  2-2'/2 
days  (fare  to  Smyrna  40  or  28,  to  Constantinople  72  or  48  marks).  — 2^ 
Messugeries  Maritimes  (comp.  HU.  23,  77),  X.  Mediterranean  service,  from 
the  Piraius  every  other  Mon.  (from  Constantinople  Thurs.),  to  Smyrna 
in  1,  to  Constantinople  in  2 days  (fare  90  or  00  fr.) ; also  the  Marseilles. 
Constantinople,  and  Hatum  line,  from  the  Pirmus  Thurs.  (from  Constantin- 
ople Tues.),  to  Smyrna  in  1,  to  Constantinople  in  3 days  (fare  80  or  40  fr.). 

— 3.  Khedivial  Mail  Steaiafthip  Vo.  (comp.  H.  70),  from  the  Pineiis  Krid. 
(from  Constantinople  Tues.)  aft.,  to  Smyrna  in  18  hrs.,  to  Constantinople 
in  2 days  (fare  52  or  39,  and  91  or  01  fr.).  — 4.  Austrian  IJoyd  (comp. 
U.  78),  (ircek-Oriental  Line,  from  the  Pirieiis  Frid.  even,  (from  Constantin- 
ople Mon.),  to  Smvrna  in  2,  to  Constantinoiile  in  5 days  (fares  51  or  38. 
and  132  or  93  fr.). 

Lino  XI  of  the  SocietJi  Xazionale  (j)]).  193.  .503)  touches  at  Smyrna 
on  the  outward  voyage  only  (Pirmus  to  Constantinople  3'/^  days). 

To  CoMSTAJiTiNoi'i.E  DiKKCT.  1.  Rumanian  Mail  Line,  from  the  Pirmus 
Sun.  aft.,  in  24  hrs.  (returning  from  Constantinople  Frid.  aft.  in  23  hrs.). 

— 2.  Societd  Xazioiude,  Lino  XI 1.  from  the  Pirmus  Thurs.  night,  in  32  hrs. 
(returning  from  (’onstantinople  \Ved.  foren.,  in  31  hrs.);  faros  101  fr.  30, 
70  fr.  70  c.  — 3.  Austrian  Lloyd,  fast  steamers  hetween  Trieste  and  Con- 
stantinople, from  the  Pirmus  Sat.  aft.,  in  35  hrs.  (from  Constantinople 
Sat.  foren.,  in  29  hrs.);  fare  90  or  00  fr. 

Athens  and  tlic  Piraeus,  see  j)]).  5(12,  494.  We  lirst  steer  to  (he 
S.Fi.  across  the  Bay  af  ..Kyiua  (p.  494),  past  the  three  pinnacles 
of  Cape  Zaster,  the  .southniost  spur  of  Hymettos,  and  near  the  islets 
of  Phk-ra  (ancient  Phuhrn;  liirhthous(')  and  Ga'idaronisi. 

Heyond  t'ape.  Calonna  or  Kahmnaes  (ancient  Suniau),  on  which 
the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  are  cons|)icuous,  opens  the 
Strait  af  Kea,  between  (left  ami  right)  the  lonely  Makrani.si 
(922  ft.;  ‘long  island’;  ancient  Helena)  and  the  fertile  island  of 
Kea  (1S()3  ft.;  formerly  Kens),  with  its  lighthouse  on  the  head- 
land of  Hayias  Xikolaos.  On  the  left  are  the  Petali  Islands 
( Petaliae  Insulae)  in  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  Ilayios  Elias 
(52()4  ft.),  the  S.  point  of  Euboea. 

We  next  steer  through  the  Straits  of  Para  (7'/,.  ^f.  in  width; 
Ital.  Canal  d'Oro),  where  a strong  X.E.  current  prevails  and  storms 
are  frequent Iv  encountereil.  They  lie  between  Eulnea  and  ..l«f/ro.s 
i3199  ft.;  15(5  s(|.  M.),  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades  (|).  492),  with 
(he  lighthouse  on  Cape  Vassa.  Beyond  them  we  are  in  the  open  sea. 

Halfway  between  .\iulros  and  Cliios  (p.  492)  are  the  Kalayei'os 
Cliffs,  belonging  to  Oreece.  Most  of  the  vessels  leave  them  to  the 
right  and  steer  to  the  E.X.E.  to  the  passage  between  the  rocky  island 
of  Psara  (ancient  Psyra;  notable  for  the  revolt  of  the.  modern 
(ireeks  against  the  Turk.s)  and  Chios,  with  the  bold  and  conspicuous 
]\lt.  Hayios  Elias  (4134  ft.;  Pelinnaean)  at  its  X.  end.  To  the  X. 
appears  the  S.  coast  of  Mytilini  (p.  5,33). 
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Beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Straits  of  Chios  (p.  492)  the  Levant 
steamers  (RR.  75,  76)  round  the  .steep  limestone  rocks  of  the  Ana- 
tolian peninsula  of  Kara  Burun,  with  the  Boz  Dayh  (3920  ft.; 
ancient  Mimas),  and  come  in  sight  of  the  *Gulf  of  Smyrna,  the 
ancient  Sinus  Hermaeus,  whicli  runs  34  31.  inland.  The  entrance 
between  (right  and  left)  the  headlands  Kinlu  Burun  and  Arslan 
Burun  (Greek  Cape  Hydra)  is  15  31.  broad. 

On  the  left,  to  the  S.  of  Arslan  Burun,  near  the  islets  of  Dre- 
panon  and  Oglak  (lighthouse),  lies  the  little  bay  of  Phokia  (Turk. 
Foja).  This  was  the  ancient  Phocaea,  the  northmost  Ionian  town, 
whose  bold  mariners  first  opened  up  the  3V.  Mediterranean  to  the 
Greeks  (comp.  p.  121).  Farther  to  the  S.,  beyond  Ca2)e  iStyrminghi 
(lighthouse),  is  the  new  estuary  of  the  Cedis  Chai  (Hermos), 
Hanked  with  swampy  alluvial  soil  and  salt-works. 

After  rounding  the  island  of  Kiosteni  (Gr.  Makronisi),  wliicli 
lies  in  front  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Boz  Dagh  (see  above)  and  masks 
the  Bay  of  Giilbagcheli.  we  sight  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  Marathusa 
Islands,  the  houses  of  Ifagios  Joannes  (quarantine  station),  on  an 
islet  in  the  Bay  ofVurld.  Here  once  lay  the  Ionian  town  of  Klazo- 
menae.  The  plain  of  Vurla  is  famed  for  its  wine  and  ‘Smyrna  figs’. 

Opposite  the  hills  of  the  ^Tieo  Brothers'  {Dyo  Adelphia, 
Turk.  Iki  Kardash;  3252  ft.)  we  pass  the  narrow  old  channel  of 
the  Gedis  Chai  (lighthouse).  On  a peninsula  on  the  right  lies  the 
Turkish  Port  Sanjak  Kalesi;  farther  on  is  the  suburb  of  Ghz 
Tepeh  (p.  532).  To  the  X.E.  the  imposing  Yamanlar  Dagh  (p.  533) 
and  tlie  lofty  Manissa  Dagh  (5905  ft.;  ancient  Sipylos)  beyond  it 
become  more  conspicuous.  To  the  S.  of  the  latter  is  a depression, 
beyond  which  rises  the  Takhtaly  or  Nif  Dagh.  Beside  the  sea 
rises  the  Pagos  (p.  532)  with  its  old  walls  and  many  cypresses.  On 
its  slopes,  far  to  the  S.W.  and  N.E.,  extends  Smyrna. 


Smyrna.  — Aruival.  As  soon  as  permission  to  land  is  obtained 
the  hotel-agents,  guides,  and  boatmen  eomc  on  board.  Landing  or  em- 
barkation, with  baggage  l-l>/2  fr.,  but  2-3  fr.  when  the  steamer  anchors  in 
the  outer  roads.  As  to  tlie  examination  at  the  Custom  Mouse  (PI.  M,  3), 
comp.  p.  537.  The  porter  (hamal)  expects  a few  silver  piastres. 

Hotels.  *Gr.-II0t.  Kraemcr  FaJace  (PI.  c;  B,  3),  Passage  Knemer 
(p.  532),  with  American  bar,  etc.,  R.  G-20,  B.  vj^,  ddj.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  12- 
25  fr. ; *Gr.-l[dt.  Ilnck  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  on  the  quay,  nearly  opposite  the 
Douanc,  pens.  10-25  fr.;  Hot.  dc  la  Ville  (PI.  b,  B3;  Ital.  host),  on  the 
quay,  pens.  10-12,  D.  3 fr.  (in  the  season,  March-May,  rather  dearer). 

C.wfis  (all  on  the  quay).  Kraemer,  see  above  (also  restaurant,  beer,  etc.) ; 
Rlo)utridis,  in  the  Hot.  do  la  3Hlle;  Vafd.  Oosti,  Gafi  IHoh  Life,  both  Quai 
Anglais,  etc. 

Post  Offices  British  (PI.  9 ; C,  4) ; French  (PI.  8 ; B,  4) ; etc.  — Tkle- 
•iitAvu  Offices.  Turkish  and  Kustern  Teleciraph  Co.,  on  the  quay,  ad- 
joining the  Douane  (1st  lloor). 
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Cabs  at  tlie  hotels  and  railway-.stations  (haigain  necos.sarv).  Drivers 
often  Ignorant  and  exorbitant.  Drive  1 fr.  to  ‘/a  mejidieh,  hr  1 mei  • 
'/.j  day  about  2 moj.— IIoksk.s  in  the  Plane  Fassnla'h  (PI.  C’,  3),  abdiit 
2 niej.  per  day. 

Thamway  from  Konak  (Pi.  A,  6)  along  the  quay  to  Funta  Station 
{(rare  de  la  Folnte;  PI.  K,  2),  7 metalliks;  from  Konak  to  Giiz  Tepeh 
(p.  o32),  -1  metalliks. 

Local  Stkamers  to  Kordelio,  (iiiz  Tepeli,  etc. 

Steamboat  Agents  (ollices  all  on  the  quay),  mrth  German  Lloi/d, 
Van  der  Zee  (also  for  Dorman  Levant  Line);  Austrian  l.loyd,  Pnssicb; 
Khedivial  Mail,  ()ohen;  Messayeries  Maritimes,  D.  (1.  Alevra;  Society 
Nazionale,  Fratelli  Missir;  German  Levant  Line,  Milberg;  Russian  Steam 
Nmdgation  efe  Trading  C'o.,  J^cfjlcry. 

Banks.  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  B,  1);  Credit  Lyonnais,  Hue  Franqne 
(p.  532);  Banque  de  Salonique  and  Banque  d'Athines.  — AIoney  t'nANOEns 
in  front  of  the  Hot.  Hack  and  tlie  Hu-iiischer  Passage  (PI.  B,  3,  4);  a charge 
of  2-5  metalliks  is  made,  according  to  amount.  Perforated  coins  should 
bo  rejected. 

Consulates.  British:  consul-general,  H.  D.  Bnrnhum;  vice-consul, 
C.  K.  Heathcote  Smith.  — \JmieA  States  (PI.  3;  C,  3):  consul-general,  K.  L. 
Karris;  vice-consul,  K.  A.  Maynifleo. 

Enolisu  Church  (PI.  E,  2),  near  (tare  de  la  Pointe. 

tSinijrndf  Turk.  Izmir,  tlie  seat  of  the  vali  or  <rovcriior  of  tlie 
Turkish  province  of  Aiclin,  lies  in  38®  2(5'  N.  lat.  and  27°  9'  M. 
lon<r.,  in  a bay  between  Sanjak  Kalesi  (p.  53(1)  and  the  Panla 
(La  Pointe;  PI.  D,  R,  1).  As  all  the  older  harliours  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  have  been  choked  by  alluvial  dcfiosits,  Smyrna  has 
developed  into  the  chief  seaport  of  Anatolia  and  the  largest  city 
in  Turkish  Asia  after  Damascus.  Population,  e.xcl.  suburbs,  about 
200,000,  iucl.  over  100,000  (Jreeks,  00,000  Turks,  20,000  Jews 
(p.  542),  12,000  Armenians,  and  1 5,000  Kuropeans  and  Levantines. 
The  chief  languages  arc  (Ireek,  French,  and  Italian. 

Smyrna  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent.  B.C.  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
bay  of  Burnabad  (p.  533),  about  2 M.  to  the  N.  of  the  present  city.  The 
lonians  of  Colophon  (p.  491)  captured  it  for  the  sake  of  its  trade  in  the 
7th  cent,  and  aifded  it  to  their  league  of  twelve  citie.s.  About  575  B.C.  it 
was  taken  by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  who  destroyed  it  and  settled  its 
inhabitants  in  villages.  A new  Smyrna,  as  planned  by  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
was  founded  later  on  the  Pages  (p.  532)  by  the  diadochi  Antiyonos  and 
Lysimachos,  and  soon  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Asia 
Minor.  After  the  havoc  wrought  by  terrible  earth<iuake8  in  178  and  180  A.D. 
the  emperor  Ufarcus  Aurelius  caused  it  to  bo  rebuilt.  I’or  a time  it  was 
wrested  from  the  Byzantine  emperors  by  Turkish  pirates  (108-1)  and  the 
Seljuks  (p.  542).  During  the  Latin  domination  in  Constantinople  (p.  .542) 
Smyrna  remained  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Creek  emperor  at  Nikaea.  In 
1344  tlie  Genoese  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  took  the  city  uiuler  their 
protection,  but  in  1402  they  were  unable  to  save  it  from  the’ ravages  com- 
mitted by  Timur  (p.  485),  nor  could  they  in  1424  prevent  its  capture  liy 
the  Osmans.  This  ‘eye  of  Asia  Minor’,  as  the  Turks  have  called  Smyrna, 
has  risen  to  wonderful  prosperity  of  late  years. 

The  quays  were  built  iu  1868-80  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  If  au- 
iiouR,  of  50  acres  ouly,  was  protected  by  a breakwater  1400yds. 
loug  and  19  yds.  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is  between  (he  N.E.  end 
of  this  breakwater  and  the  N.  pier  (PI.  B,  3,  4)  near  the  passport- 
office,  passengers’  custom-house,  and  telegraph  office.  The  local 
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.steaiiiiirs  (p.  ’>31)  arc  berthed  between  tlie  X.  and  tin;  S.  inolc 
A,  4,  5;  cliiet  custom-house). 

The  groat  business  thoroughfare  is  the  Quay  Stkeet  (Greek 
Prokymaea,  Itai.  Marina).,  over  2M.  long,  skirting  the  Frank  quar- 
ter (see  below).  In  the  S.  part  of  this  street,  among  the  motley 
throng  of  sailors,  dock-labourers,  and  traders  of  every  nation,  are 
often  seen  picturesque  trains  of  camels,  headed  in  some  cases  by  a 
donkey.  The  X.  part  of  the  quay,  with  its  theatres,  cafes,  and  many 
handsome  dwelling-houses,  is  of  an  entirely  ditferent  character. 

From  the  quay  several  alleys,  tlie  Kricmer  Passage,  the  Hoe- 
nischcr  Passage  (PI.  1>,  3,4),  and  others,  and  the  busy  street  Galatzo 
Sokak  (Pl.B,  C,  3)  lead  to  tlie  Frank  Quarter.  The  main  streets 
here,  running  parallel  with  the  quay,  are  the  so-called  Parallel 
St.,  the  Quai  Anglais  (Turk.  Eski  Balik  Basar;  PI.  B,  C,  3,  4), 
the  Maltese  quarter,  and  above  all  the  Fkanks’  Stkeet,  in  sections 
bearing  different  names  (Rue  des  Yerreries,  Rue  Franque,  Rue 
'I'rassa,  ete.),  and  lined  with  many  European  and  other  shops. 

To  the  E.  of  Rue  Franque,  passing  the  Rom.  Path,  cathedral  of 
»S7.  Jean  (PI.  0,4),  we  come  to  the  Greek  Quarter,  to  which  the 
lively  streets  Bidla  Vista  (PI.  1),  2)  and  Oroman  Sokak  (PI.  D,  2,  3) 
also  lead.  The  Greek  Oath,  cathedral  of  ITayia  Photine  or  MZ 
Fatini  (PI.  B,  4)  lies  near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Franks’  Street. 

A little  beyond  At  Fotiiii  the  street  ends  at  the  *B.vzaak  (PI. 
1!,  5;  o])en  till  sunset),  which  vies  in  its  jiicturcsque  variety  with 
the  Great  Bazaar  of  Constantinople.  Smyrna  carpets,  mostly  from 
the  interior,  old  embroidery,  and  modern  silks  may  be  bought  here 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  so-called  antiquities,  however,  are  gener- 
ally simrious.  The  bazaar  is  within  the  Turkish  Quarter,  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Smyrna,  with  its  quiet  streets  ascending  the  Pages 
(see  below),  and  extending  to  the  S.AV.  to  the  Mo.sleni  and  the  old 
Jeiri.sh  Cemeteries.  Near  these,  but  ditlieult  to  lind,  are  traces  of 
the  temples  of  A.skleplos  and  Ve.sta  (PI.  A,  7).  Within  the  Turkish 
([uarter  lies  the  very  unsavoury  Jetvish  Quarter  (I’l.  B,  0,  5,  G). 

From  the  church  of  At  Fotini  we  may  walk  through  the  Armen- 
ian Quarter,  past  the  Armenian  cathedral  of  /S7.  Etienne  (01.0,5) 
and  the  Basina  Khane  Station  (PI.  1),  5),  to  the  Caravan  Bridye 
I I’l.  F,  5),  which  the  busy  trafiic  with  the  interior  crosses. 

From  the  Moslem  cemeteries  (PI.  A,  B,  7)  mentioned  above,  or 
from  the  Caravan  Bridge,  we  ascend  in  ’/o  hr.  to  the  top  of  the 
*Pauos  (525  ft.),  which  affords  a suiierb  view  of  the  city,  the  bay, 
and  the  hills  around.  The  extensive  outer  wall  of  the  old  Castle, 
dating  from  the  Byzantine  and  Genoese  periods,  consists  partly  of 
the  substructures  and  masonry  of  the  Acropolis  of  king  Lysima- 
chos  (j).  531).  Of  the  Roman  Theatre  (PI.  01,  D,  G,  7)  and  tlie  !Sta- 
(iion  (PI.  li,  0,  7 ; p.  509)  on  the  hill-side  hardly  a trace  is  left. 

*KxcrKsii)Ns.  'I’o  (tiiz  Tepch  (p.  .MiO)  hy  tramway  or  hy  local  steamer 
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(p.  Hy  local  stoaincr  or  hy  railway  (from  the  liaHiiia  Kluiiic  Stat.. 

800  p.  082)  to  Korddio  (cafos;  soa-batlia),  a little  town  prottilv  situated 
amoii}'  gardens  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  bay.  From  tbe  steamer,  to  the 
K.  of  the  Punta  (n.  .031),  wo  see  the  Bdi/  of  Biirnabiul  and  the  plain  of 
that  name,  beyond  which,  on  the  Ytimaiilar  Dayh  (3202  ft.),  is  the  site 
of  Ancient  Binijrna  (p.  531). 


Leaving  Smyrna  the  Stea.mkh  pa.sses  the  Kara  llurnn  (p.  SiiO) 
ainl  usually  steers  to  tlie  W.N.W.  out  to  sea.  Astern  we  obtain  a 
tine  view  of  Chios.  We  soon  skirt  the  beautiful  S.  coast  of  Mytilini 
or  MUjflene  (15084  ft.;  ancient  Le.sbus;  (57:5  sq.  AI.),  the  largest 
island  in  the  vKgean  Sea,  and  j)ass  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
far-penetrating  Bdi/  of  Kallojil.  Heyond  Caj)e  >Sitfri  (Siifrintn 
Proniontorium)  anil  the  islet  of  Meyaloiii.ti  (lighthouse)  we  sight 
the  distant  coast  of  Troas  (see  below). 

Some  of  the  ve.s.sels,  beyond  .\rslan  15urun  (p.  530),  steer  to  the 
N.,  close  to  the  .\natolian  coast,  and  past  the  finely  varied  scenery 
of  the  Bdij  of  i'luindarU,  the  ancient  Sinn.H  EkteatcH.  On  the 
N.  bank  of  that  biiy,  to  the  W.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Bak  t/r  Cfnii 
(once  K(t'iko.i),  rises  the  Kara  Datjh  (2555)  ft.;  Cane  Mom). 

15eyond  i'ape  Maltejje,  a spur  of  Kara  Dagh,  and  the  HayioK 
(Janylo.s  I.slandif  opens  the  Strait  of  Miitilini,  1)  .Al.  wide,  lying 
between  the  island  and  the  coast  of  ancient  Mij^ia.  On  the  right, 
far  inland  from  Kahakiiia  Bat/,  we  sight  the  hills  near  Beryamu, 
the  famous  Peryanuiin  of  the  Oreeks.  On  the  hill-side  to  the  left, 
beyond  Cape  Malea,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island,  lies  Mytilini  or 
Ka.'itro  (Turk.  Jli(hillil),  its  capital,  with  a (jcnoese  castle. 

.At  the  N.  end  of  the  .strait,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  Aivaly  ((ir.  Kydonia),  and  the  Mo.slionisia  l.sland.s  ( Ilekato- 
nesoi),  opens  to  the  N.E.  the  broad  Bay  of  FaI  re  mid  ( Adratnyti), 
on  which  rises  Kaz  Dayh  (5807  ft.),  the  ancient  Ida.  We  next 
steer  to  the  W.  through  the  Mmelim  Sound,  between  the  X.  coast 
of  Mytilini  and  the  S.  coast  of  Truant  or  the  Troud,  where  once 
rose  the  loftily  situated  stronghold  of  Asms. 

After  passing  cape  Baba  Bnrnu  (Lent urn  Promontorium), 
the  S.W.  point  of  Troas,  we  follow  the  course  of  the  direct  .steamers 
from  Smyrna,  past  Cape  Kaki  Stambnl  (‘Old  Stambul’),  the  site 
(}{  Ale.randreia  Tro<ts,  a town  of  the  Diadochi,  and  through  the 
Strait  of  Tenedoa  (3  .AI.  broad).  'I'he  island  of  Tenedon,  famed  in 
the  'rrojaii  wars,  now  abounding  in  windmills,  rises  in  a trachytic 
double  peak  to  a height  of  G27  ft. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  strait  lies  the  islet  of  Gaidaroni.si  (light- 
house). Ear  away  to  the  AVL,  in  elear  weather,  we  de.scry  the  island 
of  Limnos  (ancient  lA’/nnon);  to  the  X.AV.,  beyond  Inibro.'t,  towers 
the  mountain-mass  of  Samothrake  (5250  ft.). 

Beyond  Besika  Bay,  in  front  of  which  lie  the  volcanic  islands 
of  Tactihaji  Adalar  (‘rabbit-islands’;  once  Kalydnae  or  Layussae), 
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we  pass  the  hills  bordering  the  W.  side  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  the 
legendary  scene  of  tlie  Honieric  battles.  Between  Tfayios  Dimitrion 
Tc'peh  (hill  of  St.  Demetrius)  and  the  Oreek  village  of  Yenislu'lir 
is  the  site  of  Sigeuvi  or  Sigeion.  Near  it  the  tumuli  of  ‘Achilles 
and  Tatroklos’  were  the  burial-places  of  that  Athenian  colony. 

We  now  near  the  strongly  fortified  Dardanelles  (p.  x.x.xiv),  the 
ancient  Hellespont,  now  named  after  the  ancient  town  of  Dardanos 
(sec  below).  The  straits  connect  the  d^lgean  Sea  witli  the  Sea  of 
IMarmora,  a distance  of  3772  average  M.  in  breadth, 

and  lGO-295  ft.  in  depth.  They  intersect  a tableland,  82()-92r)  ft. 
in  lieight,  of  tertiary  formation  (yellow  marl  and  marl-limestone 
of  the  upi)er  miocene).  Tlie  surface  current  (p.  557),  sometimes 
setting  as  in  the  Bosporus  at  the  rate  of  5 M.  an  hour,  causes  serious 
ditliculty  to  sailing-vessels,  e.specially  if  wind  and  tide  arc  both 
against  tliem. 

.Vt  the  S.W.  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  scarcely  272  ^L  broad, 
lies  a village  on  the  .\siatic  side  with  the  ruined  fortress  of  Kum 
Kaleli  (light);  opposite,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  the  ancient 
Thracian  Chersonesns,  is  the  fort  of  Said  el-Bahr  Kalesi. 

Beyond  Kum  Kaleh  we  sight  to  the  S.,  rising  above  the  marshy 
plain  of  the  i\[endere  Chai  ( SIcamander),  the  low  hill  which  was 
once  the  site  of  Troy  (,near  llis,sarlik),  with  the  debris  of  the  ex- 
cavations. On  the  shore,  to  the  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  lay 
the  landing-place  of  the  Greeks. 

Passing  the  site  of  Dardanos  (on  the  right)  we  soon  i-each  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  straits  (cubout  1475  yds.),  commanded  by  the 
Dardanelles  Castles  built  by  Mohammed  11.  in  1470,  with  their 
new  earthworks.  On  the  Euroj)ean  side  is  the  pictures(iue  Kilid 
Bahr  ^‘key  of  the  sea’);  on  the  Asiatic  side  is  Kaleh  Sultanieh 
or  Boghaz  Hissar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Koja  Chai  (Khodios). 
Under  the  protection  of  the  latter  lies  the  town  of  Chanak  KaKsi 
(‘castle  of  pots’),  usually  called  Dardanelles  (pop.  16,700).  While 
the  steamer  stops  for  way-leave  the  ])otters  of  the  place  offer  their 
curiously  shaped  and  painted  vases  for  sale. 

.‘Vt  the  second-narrowest  part  of  the  straits  (158")  yds.),  where 
they  bend  to  the  N.E.,  once  lay  the  towns  of  Sesios  (left)  and  -.16//- 
<los  (right),  now  fort  Xagara  Kalesi  ((piarantine  station;  light- 
house). This  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  romance  of  Hero  and 
Leander;  it  was  here  that  Lord  Ilyron  swam  across  in  1810. 
Xerxes  crossed  the  straits  here  in  480  B.  C.,  .Vlexander  the  Great 
in  334  B.  C.,  and  the  Turks  in  1357.  — On  the  coast,  to  the  left,  is 
the  small  jdain  of  ..Kgospotanioi  (now  Karakora  Dereh),  oil' which 
the  Spartans  won  a decisive  victory  over  the  Athenians  in  405. 

Near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  right,  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Jniurpsaki  ( La'iiips(d>os)  amid  olive-groves  and  vineyards. 
I'o  the  left,  Dll  the  steep  projecting  coast,  is  superbly  situated  the 
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ilecayed  town  of  nallipoli  {KaUqtalis,  ‘beautiful  town’),  the  first 
Euroi)ean  town  (‘afitured  in  1 <1.')7  by  Suleiman,  son  of  Orkban  (p. 

The  Dardanelles  expand  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (p.  xxxiv), 
the  ancient  ProjMintis,  a basin  of  comparatively  recent  orijrin  (ex- 
treme dej)th  4450  ft.),  which  like  the  -Ej^ean  Sea  has  been  formed 
by  tlie  subsidence  of  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  On  the 
.Vsiatic  side,  beyond  Kara  Burmi  (.381  ft.),  lies  the  Bay  of  Arlaki, 
on  the  N.  margin  of  the  ancient  Troas.  .\djoining  the  bay  is  the 
plain  (d’  tlie  Biya  BhrrC/iai,  the  ancient  (urinikos,  where  in  334 
^Vlexander  tlie.  Oreat  ivon  his  first  victory  over  the  Persians. 

On  the  coast  of  ancient  Pliryyifi  rises  the  peninsula  of  Kapu 
Dayh  (2(525  ft.:  once  Arkfotmetios  island),  flanked  l»y  the  Ikt.sha 
fjiman  islands  and  Mannora  or  Afarniara  (232(5  ft.),  where  white 
marble  for  (’onstantinople  has  been  quarried  since  ancient  times. 

On  the  X.  coast  soon  ajipear  the  villages  of  Bharkioi  (once 
/Vrf.sfr/.s/.s)  and  Ifiraklllsa  ( l/eraklea) ; then  the  town  of  Kodosto 
(Turk.  Tikirdayh),  and  farther  on,  Kreyll,  the  ancient  Periadioa. 

To  the  S.  we  sight  the  islet  of  KaJoUoini  i(589  ft.;  Brshikos); 
far  beyond  it  are  tlie  Phdfof^fudania  (or  (jemlrk)  and  the  town 
of  BrtiNaa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hitliynian  Olyiniios  (8200  ft.b  which 
is  generally  capped  with  snow. 

Off  the  beautiful  Gidf  of  Ixmid  (Xikomi'drifi ),  to  the  X.E.,  lie 
the  Princes  Islands  (//c.v  t/c.s  Priarrs;  comp.  Slap,  p.  557),  the 
ancient  Demon nenoi  (Turk.  KIzil  Adalar.  ‘red  islamls’,  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  their  ferruginous  rocks). 

Prinkipo,  the  iincieiit  riti/tind  crieh  in  pine^’).  tlie  largest  and 
most  populous  of  these  islands,  attniets  many  cxenrsionisis  from  Con- 
stantinonlo  in  tine  weather  (local  steamers,  see  p.  538'.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  island  lies  its  oapital.  (Hot.  (iiai^omo.  dej.  5,  1).  (i  fr. ; Hot. 

Imj)erial.  and  other.s).  Pleasant  drive  thence  '2'/'.jhrs.  then'  and  hack; 
1-2  mejidiehs;  or  ride*,  '/a'l  'acj.)  to  the  highest  hill  on  the  side  of 
the  island,  crowned  with  the  old  Ufonaxftrf/  of  Sf.  Geonje  (65(5  ft.;  *Viow). 

On  its  way  from  Constantinople  to  Prinkipo  the  steamer  tirst  touches 
at  I’roti  (377  ft.i.  To  the  right  we  see  the  small  island  of  Orin.  the 
most  westerly  of  the  group,  to  which  in  1!M0  the  famous  street-dogs  of 
Constantinople  were  transported,  and  /VaO’Cthe  tiat’),  also  called  ‘Hniw.'r’s 
Island'  after  an  Knglish  Ambassador  who  here  built  two  now  ruined 
castles  -liltb  cent.i  in  the  style  of  Windsor.  The  steamer  calls  also  at 
Jiitii/oni  i'.'>l2  ft.l.  and  (JUolki  (I  It!  ft. ; ‘ore-island’),  with  a (-Ireek  com- 
mercial school  and  a seminary  for  priests. 

On  (lie  flat  Euriipcan  shore,  beyond  the  village  of  KHehUk 
C'hekmekjeh  on  (lie  lagoon  of  (liaf  name,  we  sight  (he  Russian  war- 
monument  with  its  gleaming  tower,  a landmark  of  Constantinople, 
rising  above  the  cape  of  San  Stefuno  (lighthouse).  .\  little  later 
appeals  Slamhid.  Xext,  beyond  the  lighthouse  iPliare),  is  seen  the 
white  mosque  of  .Vlinied  and  the  yellow  Aya  Sophia. 

Du  the  Asiatic  coast,  on  the  promontory  which  runs  out  into  the 
beiiuiil'nl  Bay  of  Afoda,  there  is  .situated,  in  the  lUKient  Billiynia, 
Fanar  Bvrnu  or  Fener  Bagekeh  (lighthouse).  Beyond  it  is 
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Kndikidi  (Kadi  KeuY),  a modern  suburb  of  Constantinople,  on  the 
site  of  Kalchedon  or  Chalcedon.  Farther  on  arc  the  little  harlmur 
of  HaMdr  Pasha  (p.  557),  the  station  of  the  Anatolian  railway, 
and,  at  the  S.  end  of  Sciiiori  (p.  556),  the  military  school  of 
medicine,  the  large  Seliinieh  Barracks,  and  the  Selimieh  Mosque. 

The  steamer  now  rounds  the  Seraglio  Point  and  enters  the 
Bosporus  (p.  557);  it  passes  the  Golden  Horn,  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  New  Bridge,  and  casts  anchor  at  the 
Galata  Quay  below  Pera.  Landing,  see  below. 

The  Direct  .Steamers  from  Athens  to  Con.stantinopio  steer  from  tlie. 
Straits  of  Doro  (p.  529)  to  the  N.N.E.  for  Tenedos  (p.  5S3).  In  clear 
weather  we  descry  to  the  right  the  distant  CVifos  (p.  t92)  and  Psora  (]).  529), 
and  to  the  left  Skyros  (2908  ft.),  the  S.E.  island  of  the  N.  Spora<ies.  On 
the  right  we  next  sight  Mi/tilini  (p.  533).  and  on  the  left  Hagiostrati 
(971  ft. ; Haloitucsos).  From  Teredos  to  Vonsfoiitiiiopfle.  see  p.  5.33. 
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Akuivae  hy  Sea.  The  French,  Oerman,  and  Eumaniun  (HR.  79,  82) 
steamers  arc  berthed  at  the  Galata  Quay  (PI.  H,  I,  1),  near  the  Dogana 
or  Douane.  Passengers  of  the  French  and  German  steamers  have  to  pay 
])ier-dnes  (1st  class  h'/a.  2nd  cl.  3V4  s.  pias).  The  Austrian,  Italian,  and 
Egyptian  steamers  also,  on  their  arrival  from  the  Black  Sea,  are  mostly 

t In  the  following  description  the  transcripts  0 and  ii  have  approx- 
imately the  German  value,  or  the  French  of  eu  and  u respectively. 

Money.  Tlic  I'urkisti  Pound  (tiro),  worth  about  23  fr.  or  18,«. 
is  dividcil  into  100  piastres.  There  arc  gold  coins  of  >,'4,  1,  2</.j, 

and  5 jiounds.  Tlie  commonest  coins  are  Silver  Pinstres  (s.  pias.;  coins 
of  5,  10,  and  20  s.  pias.).  hut  at  the  government,  railway,  anil  steamboat 
offices,  in  the  tobacco-shops,  and  on  the  tramways  they  sutler  a slight 
loss  (5  s.  pias.  = I'Vi.  10  s.  pias.  = iO/.^,  20  s.  pias.  = 19  jiiastres  in  gold).  The 
piastre  (Avorth  2V,n(/.)  is  called  Gurtish  in  Turkish  (t/rosi  in  Greek),  the 
tivc-piastre  piece  is  a Vheirek  (or  siinjily  ‘franc’),  the  tiventy -piastre 
piece  (about  3.s.  9(/.)  is  a Mejidieli.  A jiiastrc  is  divided  into  10  parts  called 
Paros;  the  commonest  ]iara-coins  are  the  thinly  silvered  bronze  Metolliks 
of  10  paras  (about  'Ipl.):  there  are  others  of  5,  20,  ,50,  and  100  paras.  Ncav 
nickel  coins  of  1 pias.,  20.  10,  and  5 paras  will  in  1912  he  brought  into 
circulation. 

A French  or  Greek  silver  franc  passes  in  ordinary  traffic  for  s. 
jiias.,  and  the  Napoleon  (the  most  jiopular  of  foreign  coins)  for  95  s.  pias. 
(but  the  money-changers  usually  give  93  s.  jiias.  only).  The  average  ex- 
change for  an  English  sovereign  is  120  s.  jiias.;  for  hank  and  circular 
notes  the  exchange  is  rather  higher.  French  banknotes  can  h'  exchanged 
only  at  the  hanks.  Small  change,  of  which  there  is  always  a scarcity, 
is  obtained  at  the  hanks  (p.  539)  or  at  the  money-changer's,  the  current 
rate  of  exchange  being  ascertained  beforehand.  Worn-out  coins  may  he 
exchanged  at  the  Baiujue  Ottomane. 

Accounts  are  still  kept  in  the  provinces  in  ‘had  (chiiriik)  piastres’;  of 
these  there  are  silver  coins  worth  2’/2,  and  5 jiias.,  and  eojiimr  coins  of 
l'/4  and  2'/2  pias.  — ’riie  Turkish  pound  contains  178  had  juastres,  the 
mejidieli  33.  and  the  silver  piastre  I-/3.  A pound  sterling  is  tlierefore 
worth  about  209  hail  juastres.  a shilling  about  lO'/o.  and  a franc  8'/,. 

Turkish  Numbers:  l.  hir;  2,  iki;  3,  iitsh;’  1.  diiit ; 5,  hesh ; 9. 
alti;  7.  yedi ; 8.  sekiz:  9,  dokuz;  10.  on;  11,  on  hir;  20.  virmi;  25.  yinni 
hesh;  :!0.  otuz;  10.  kirk;  .50,  eli ; 100,  yhz;  1000,  bin.  ‘Katsh  para’.'  how 
many  jiarasy  'Hesh  gunisli’.  live  piastres. 
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inoorpil  at  thp  ([iiay,  lint  when  eominp:  from  the  S.  they  usually  anchor 
in  front  of  it,  at  the  entrance  of  the  (iohlen  Horn  ilantlin^'  or  eniliarkatiou, 
with  baggage,  2 fr.  or  lu  [lias.).  The  porters  ^hanlals,  mostly  Kurds)  of 
the  Harbour  Co.  receive  5 pias.  and  a gratuity  of  1 jiias.  for  conveying 
baggage  from  the  quay  to  the  hotels.  All  troubie  with  boatmen  and  porters 
is  avoided  by  applying  at  once  to  the  guides  (dragomans)  or  hotel-agents. 

Baggage  and  passports  (p.  xvii)  are  examined  in  the  ‘Salon’  or  Bureau 
des  Bassc[>orts.  The  importation  of  weapons  and  ammunition  and  of 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  is  prohibited.  Cigars,  however,  if  declared,  are 
admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  75  per  cent.  On  showing  their  passports 
jiassengers  must  state  where'  they  intend  to  reside;  the  passports  are 
then  stam()ed  and  returned  to  them.  On  leaving  the  country  passports 
are  again  examined  (riiufs  by  consul,  p.  559);  so  also  is  luggage,  to  jire- 
v(‘nt  exportation  of  antiquities. 

On  leaving  the  Salon  each  passenger  has  to  pay  the  Harbour  Co. 
5 pias.  in  gold,  also  1 ])ias.  for  each  trunk  and  i/._,  iiias.  for  each  piece  of 
hand-luggage.  , 

The  Station  (I’l.  11.  5;  Buffet,  on  the  side  for  departure;  Kail.  Kestau- 
raiit  opposite)  of  the  Oriental  Bailwav  is  at  Stambiil.  7 min.  to  the  S.K.  of 
the  New  Bridge  (p.  51,5).  The  clock,  which  gives  K.  Kun.pean  time,  is 
an  hour  in  advance  of  iiiid-Eiiropean  time.  As  the  officials  understand 
French,  the  services  of  the  hotel-agents  may  be  dispensed  with.-  Small 
articles  of  luggage  are  examined  at  the  frontier-station  Miisfapha  I’ashn. 
registered  luggage  in  the  hall  of  arrival,  and  passports  at  the  e^'C 
rortrr  to  hotel  It  pias.  Cut)  from  station  to  hotel  20-25  pias..  inel.  bridge- 
toll  of  2Va  I'bis.  (from  ([uay  to  hotel  10  pias.;  tariff,  see  )i.  .itiS). 

Hotels  (all  at  Peru;  charges  should  be  agreed  upon  beforehandi.  Pkka 
P\i  M ■?'  Hotki.  (PI.  a;  11.  .S),  near  the  public,  gardens  of  the  1‘etits  Champs 
(p.  51  I).  H.  10  fr.  10  C.-20  fr..  li.  2 fr.  to.  dej.  5 fr.  25.  I).  0 fr.  .SO,  pens, 
•to  fr  00-30  fr  0(i  c.  (charges  3-1  fr.  lowi'r  Iroiu  1.5tli  .Iiine  to  Ist  Sept.  ; 
HOt’Tokati.ivn.  (Irandc  Hue  dc  Pern  ISO.  recently  rebuilt,  with  restaurant 
and 'cafe  (see  below).  K.  from  O-/.,.  li.  1-,,.  dej  •' /'•  •’j'.i.-  f'"';''' 

15  fr  well  spoken  of.  — Hot.  Buistoi.,  ojipcjsite  the  I c-tits  ( haiiips  1 1.  H.  2q 
It  from  .5.  H.  I'/a.  dej.  I.  1>.  5.  pens,  from  II  fr.  with  dependanee  (in. -Hot. 
Missiki,  (irande  Hue  de  Peru  12S.  plain);  Hot.  i.k  I.o.m.iiks  PI.  h;  H.  2 , 
also  opposite  Petits  Champs,  H.  from  .5,  B.  I'/s-  ‘b'j.  I.  1'‘'"’‘;  fr'un 

fr. ; Hot.  liiiKi.iNKit  Hof  ■ Koyal  & dAngleterre;  1 I.  e,  112).  ne.ir  the 


’-'/■I  . • • , 

ganleii  of  the  liritish 

(out  of  season.  12)  fr. ; 
11.  3),  H.  1-10.  B.  VI-,. 
H.  31.  Hue  Kabristan 
9-10  fr. 


Kmbassy.  H.  from  0,  H.  C'j.  dej.  I.  !>•  5.  pens.  1.5 
Hot.  Co.xtinf.nt.m..  opposite  lliG  Petits  Champs  PI. 
dej.  I.  1'-  5.  pens.  12-20  fr. ; lb>T.  Kk<f.<  kkkjP1.  e ; 
3()-|i>.  with  garden. 


H.  l-li>.  H.  I.  dej.  2'/..,.  n.  3' 4 


‘’‘'''  avVoW  CViass.-  Kiiki.ivi.m.  P.u,.vrK  Hotki.  (PI.  f;  11  3).  (irande^  Hue 


H.  3).  H.  2', '4-lb  unpretending;  Hot.  Hriiix.  K.  from  2 fr. 
TJoKtmirnnts  lEuropeaii  cuisine;  n hi  enrff).  \r  Pf.k\. 


* Tok'iifl  hill. 

(irande 


poken 

with  garden,  well  spoken  of;  '1  nh'iitlhiii. 


(iAK.M'A.  KcuUnirunt  D.D. 

Bail II  III/  Brstiiiiriiiit  see  above), 
in  the  (ireat  Bazaar.  , , , 1 

Caf6s.  ToknUhiH  and  Lrhon.  see  al)o\  , . 1 

I 11.  and  others  in  the  (irande  Hue  il 


ilso  in  the  I'lihlic  llroHinhi 

Ilf  J’l'ivi  in  the  'I'li.riin  I’lirk'  (PI , 1 ■ 

Pera.  There  are  Turkish  Ciiftx.  well  sbailed.  opposite  the  A>a  .Sophia 
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and  in  the  small  public  garden  there  (PI.  H,  7);  also  at  the  piers  of  the 
local  steamers,  etc.;  small  cup  of  coffee  20  paras.  Those  at  Galata  should 
be  avoided.  — Confectioners.  Toh'atlian,  Lehon,  see  p.  537;  Mula.'^sicr, 
Grande  Rue  de  Pera,  cor.  of  Rue  de  Pologne. 

Cabs  (araba).  It  is  best  to  fix  the  fare  beforehand  according  to  the 
tariff.  Drive  of  V4  hr.  5,  of  25  min.  71/21  of  40  min.  10  pias.;  1 hr.  15, 
each  addit.  hr.  10  pias.;  two  hours  after  sunset  charges  are  raised  by  one- 
quarter  and  from  midnight  till  sunrise  by  one-third;  for  the  whole  day 
80  pias.  — Horses  (at,  hegir)  at  Top  Haneh.  near  the  Yedikulch  station, 
etc.;  5-10  pias.  per  hour,  according  to  bargain  (and  small  gratuity  to 
horse-boy). 

Tramways  (comp.  Plan;  electric  lines  under  construction).  Most  of 
the  cars  have  two  classes  and  a compartment  for  Turkish  women.  Fare  .30-00 
or  40-80  paras  according  to  class  (printed  on  the  tickets  in  French).  The 
passenger  states  his  destination  or  names  the  station  nearest  to  it.-- 
1.  Galata  (at  lower  end  of  Yiiksek  Kaldirim,  PI.  H,  4)  to  Galata  Serai 
(PI.  H,  2;  40  or  00  paras),  Taxim  (PI.  I,  2),  and  SliisJili  (to  the  N.  of 
I’l.  I,  1).  — 2.  Asab  Kopu  (PI.  G,  3;  at  the  Old  Bridge)  to  Galata  (PI.  H,  4), 
Top  llaneh  (PI.  I,  3),  Kabatash  (PI.  K,  2),  Dolma  Bagcheh,  Beshiktash, 
and  Ortakini  (p.  558).  — 3.  Emin  Oim  (PI.  H,  5;  at  S.  end  of  New  Bridge) 
to  Sirkcji  (rail,  stat.),  So-uk  Cheshraeh,  Kapu  (Museum),  Aya  Sophia 
(PI.  H,  7),  Obemberli  Tash  (Colonne  Briilee;  PI.  G,  6),  Sultan  Bayazid 
(PI.  G,  0),  Ak  Serai  (PI.  D,  E,  0;  change  cars),  and  Top  Kapn  (PI.  15,  4). 
— 4.  Ak  Serai  (PI.  D,  E,  0)  to  Yedikulch  (PI.  A.  9). 

Tunnel  Railway,  the  chief  means  of  communication  between  the 
New  Bridge  and  Pera;  lower  station  (PI.  H,  4")  at  Galata,  Rue  Yihii  Djami; 
upper  station  (PI.  H,  3),  in  the  Place  du  Tunnel  at  Pera.  Cars  every 
5 rain.;  30  or  20  paras;  book  of  10  tickets,  2nd  cl.,  5 pias. 

Local  Steamers  (comp,  inset  maps  on  the  Plan;  time-tables  in  the 
newspapers;  ply  till  sunset),  a.  On  the  Golden  Horn,  to  Eyiib,  from 
the  j)icr  (PI.  H,  4)  to  the  W.  of  tiie  N.  end  of  the  New  Bridge,  about 
every  1/4  br.  till  sunset;  tickets  (to  Eyiib  30  paras;  20  paras  more  for 
cushioned  seat)  on  the  pier.  Mid-stations,  see  p.  555.  In  spring  and 
summer  smaller  steamers  ply  between  Eyiib  and  Kiuthanch  (Sweet  Waters, 
p.  556;  40  jiaras).-  b.  On  the  Bosporus,  from  the  pier  (PI.  H,  5)  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  New  Bridge,  to  the  E.,  where  tickets  are  obtained  (to 
Biiyiikdoreh  in  IV2  br. ; fare  160  or  100  paras,  plus  a tax  of  10  paras). 
Tlierc  are  three  lines:  European  coast,  Asiatic  coast,  and  Zigzag,  recog- 
nizable by  green,  or  red,  or  red  and  green  Hags.  -c.  To  Scutari,  from 
the.  third  pier  to  the  left  (B.;  PI.  H,  1),  coming  from  the  N.  end  of  the  New 
Bridge,  about  every  hr.;  fare  50  or  30  paras;  to  Prinkipo  (p.  535),  from 
the  first  pier  to  the  left,  five  or  six  times  daily  in  summer,  in  2 lirs. ; 
fare  160  or  100  paras,  d.  On  the  Sea  op  Marmora  (no  piers),  from  the 
Stambul  Quay  (PI.  H,  5)  vid  Kum  Kapu  (PI.  G,  7),  Yeni  Kapu  (PI.  E,  8), 
and  Psamatia  Kapu  (PI.  B,  8)  to  the  suburbs  of  Makrikioi  and  San  Ste- 
fano  (p.  535). 

Boats  (no  taritV;  bargain  necessary).  To  or  from  steamers,  sec  p.  537; 
otherwise  10  pias.  per  hour.  Ferry,  by  one  of  the  long  Hat-bottomed  Caiques, 
with  one.  rower,  to  Stambul  1-2  pias.,  to  Eyiib  or  Scutari,  about  10  pias., 
with  two  rowers  15  pias.;  per  hour  15  pias. 

Post  Offices.  Brit/sft  (PI.  11,  4) ; Turkish  Intcrnation(d,  Rue  Voivode 
in  (iaiata  (PI.  11.  4),  Grande  Rue  de  P(5ra.  onposite  the  Galata  Serai,  near 
llie  Yeni  Valideh  Jami  (PI.  H,  5)  in  Stambul,  and  at  the  railway-station. 
France,  Germany.  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  also  have  their  own  post- 
oHiccs.  French  is  generally  understood.  Postage  within  Turkey  '/.j-2  pias. 
for  10  grammes,  jiost-card  20  paras;  foreign  letters  1 pias.  ])er  20  grammes. 

Telegraph  Offices.  The  Turkish  rnternutioiial  Post  Offices  (see 
above)  send  telegrams  to  fon-ign  eountries  as  well  as  within  Turkey. 
Pastern  Telegraph  Co.,  at  the  'I'lirkish  imst-oHiee,  Grande  Rue  de  Pera  (see 
above),  for  foreign  ])arts  (to  Great  Britain  eaeh  word  66  c.). 

Steamboat  Agents  (ollices  mostly  bebind  the  enstom-hoiiso  at  Ga- 
lata;  comp.  PI,  11,4).  Messageries  Marithiies,  Mumhaneh  Street;  N.  Poquet 
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<L-  Co,,  'r.  Keboul ; Sucieta  Xuziouulc.  Barboro,  Cite  l''raii\‘aise ; Xurth  (Itnnun 
l.loijd,  Mewes,  Mmiihaiicli  Street.  Cliarab  lakelessi  7-9;  (lenudii  Levant 
Line,  Mehemed  Ali  Paaha-llan;  Anxtrian  Lloijil,  Mumhaneli  Street;  Khe- 
diviai  Mail,  Silley,  (.ialata  Quay,  Meinianetli  llaii ; Hiixsiun  Steam  Xavi- 
yation  it  Trading  Co..  PetelicnelT,  Kiretsh  Kapii;  Rnmanian  State  Mari- 
time Service,  Galata  Quay.  Tourist  Agents,  Thou.  Cook  & Son,  Rue 
Kal)ristan  12,  opposite  I’era  Palace  Hotel. 

Guides,  'rhe  International  Couriers  and  Guides  Office,  near  the 
Peru  Palace  Hotel  (^)  5:t7),  provides  reliable  guides  (10  fr.  per  day  for 
tionstautiuople  and  its  environs,  including  the  Bosporus). 

Embassies  and  Consulates.  ()kk.\t  Britain  : Ambassador, 
lion.  Sir  G.  -1.  Lowther  (otlice,  PI.  11,  2;  in  summer  at  Tliera()ia).  Coii- 
sul-ticiieral,  //.  Kgres  (oliice,  PI.  H,  1);  consul,  A.  T.  Waugh;  vice-consul, 
ir.  S.  Edmonds. - ■ Xj'snv.u  Statks  : Ambassador,  O.  S.  Straus  (otticc, 
PI.  1,  2).  Consul-dciieral,  vacat;  vice-consul,  O.  S.  lleizer. 

Physicians.  English,  (ierman,  and  others  (addresses  at  the  hotels 
or  at  the  chemists’).  Chemists.  In  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pcra,  Ehrlich, 
Xo.  ."ilO;  Canzuch  ifc  G iannetti,  Xo.  217;  Mutkoiritsch,  Xo.  420;  Della 
Suddu,  Xo.  298;  Liechtenstein.  Helvaji  Street,  Galata. 

Baths  at  the  hotels.  — Addresses  of  Turkish  Bedhs  may  be  obtained 
at  the  hotels.  Ska  Baths  at  the  European  places  on  the  Bosporus. 

Banks.  Ikingue  Ottomnne,  Rue  VoYvode,  Galata,  ami  (trande  Rue 
<le  Pera  407,  with  exchange  otlices;  Credit  Lyonnais,  near  the  Xew  Bridge, 
(ialata;  also  German,  German  Orient.  Vienna,  ami  others.  Moxkv 
CiiANdKKs  ('SHi-rri/))  abound  in  the  Rue  KarakeuY  (IM.  H,  I ; p.  .■)i:t),  (iramic 
Rue  do  Pcra,  etc. 

Booksellers.  Economic  Hook  Store,  Passage  du  Tuniiel;  O.  Keil. 
Xo.  l.')7,  and  S.  II.  irci.s.s.  Xo.  181  Urande  Rue  de  Pcra.  Xkwspapkks 
(I It  pias.).  Levant  llertdd.  with  Eugl.  and  Fr.  editions;  Le  Stamhoid. 
Moniteur  Oriental,  French;  Osmanisrhe  Lloyd,  German  and  French. 
AH  have  steamboat  and  other  time-tables  and  notices. 

Photographs  & Pictvire  Post  Cards.  .Ml  in  (iraude  Rue  do  Pcra, 
Frnchtermann.  Xo.  .IS.’) ; Keil,  Xo.  157  ; Sibah  if-  ./oaillier,  Xo.  1.19 ; liergyren. 
No.  114  (tine  views  of  the  city  and  environs).  Photographic  materials  sold 
bv  Caracuche  Erlresi,  Xos.  675  and  398,  and  Weinbery,  Xo.  467. 

Theatre  in  the  grounds  of  the  Petits  Champs  (PI.  H,  2).  Band 
plays  on  summer  evenings  in  the  same  groumls  and  in  the  Taxim  Park 
(PI.'  I.  1);  adm.  1-2  pias. 

Churches.  Church  of  Enyland.  at  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy 
(PI.  11,  2),  during  summer  at  Therapia  (see  ]>.  .5,59);  Christ  Church  (PI.  H,  :l). 
in  the  Rue  Yazidji;  Dresbyterian  Church,  iii  the  chapel  of  the  Dutch 
Legation,  Rue  <ies  Postes.  near  the  Grande  Rue  (PI.  H.  3). 

Sights.  Antiquities.  Collection  of,  see  Xew  .Museum. 

Bazaar,  Great  (ji.  551),  best  visited  early;  closed  1 hr.  before  sunset; 
Frid.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.  are  respectivelv  Moslem,  .Jewish,  ami  Christian  holi- 
davs.  inexperienced  travellers  may  liring  a guide  or  the  dragoman  of  their 
hotel  (but  see  p.  xxvi).  Large  purchases  may  be  sent  home  by  a goods-agent. 

Beylerbey  Serai  (p.  558),  adm.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Seraglio. 

Chinili  Kiosque  (p.  517),  see  under  New  Museum. 

Eyyptian  Bazaar  [Missir  Charshi;  p.  .54.5),  as  the  (Jreat  Bazaar. 

Galata  Toicei'  (p.  543),  all  day,  5 pias.  (custodian  with  light,  2 pias.  . 

Mosques  (Turk.  Jami:  very  small,  mesjid),  all  open  to  Christians  till 
sunset;  during  Ramadan,  the  Moslem  month  of  fasting,  they  are  gorgeously 
lighted  and  then  open  in  the  evening  also  (comp.  j).  519).  At  the  inner 
door  the  sacristan  provides  overshoes,  or  visitors  may  take  off  their  own. 
Hats  also  are  removed  (comp.  ]).  xxv).  There  is  no  charge  for  admission 
but  it  is  usual  to  give  the  sacristan  a fee  of  5 pias.  per  person  (less  for 
a party)  for  the  loan  of  overshoes. — The  I'omb  Chapels  (Turk,  tiirbeh) 
are  open  on  similar  conditions;  fee  1-5  pias.,  according  to  their  importance. 

Museum,  Janissaries'  (p.  550),  all  day,  .1  pias.  — .Vi/ffari/  Museum,  in 
the  Church  of  Irene  (j).  .5-18).  Sun.,  Tues..  & Thurs.  10-1.  Xm-  Museum 
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(p.  546),  daily  except  Frid.,  9-5,  in  winter  10-3,  adm.  5pias.;  tickets 
available  for  the  Cliinili  Kiosqiie  also. 

Seraglio  Palace  (p.  548).  The  consulates,  to  which  application  should 
he  made  a few  days  beforehand,  arrange  for  visits  to  the  Treasury  and 
part  of  the  old  Seraglio  on  Sun  & Tues.  (small  fee). 

Tiirheh,  see  under  Mosques. 

Two  Days  (when  time  is  limited).  1st.  Forenoon,  *Gulata  Tower 
(p.  543),  Yeni  Valideh  Jami  (p.  545),  *^60}  Museum  (p.  546),  C'hinili  Kiosque 
(p.  547);  afternoon,  trip  on  the  (p.  557),  or  to  Scutari  (p.  556); 

summer  evening  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Petits  Ghamps  (p.  544)  or  the 
Taxiin  Park  (p.  544).  — 2nd.  Forenoon,  *Aya  Sophia  (p.  548),  At  Meiddn 
(p.  549),  *Great  Bazaar  (p.  551),  *Sulehnan  Mosque  (p.  552);  afternoon, 
Land-Wall  (p.  553);  Eyub  (pp.  555,  556);  Serasker  Tower  (p.  551). — 
Visitors  should  he  on  their  guard  against  pickpockets,  especially  in 
Galata  and  Pera. 

Constantinople,  Turk.  Stamhul  or  Stamhoul,  Ital.  Costanti- 
nopoli,  Slav.  Tsariyrad  (emperor’s  town),  capital  of  the  Turkish 
empire  and  residence  of  the  Sultan  (since  1909  Mohammed  V.,  1). 
1844;  successor  of  Abdul  Hamid,  p.  544),  is  the  seat  of  the  jrovern- 
ment  (the  ‘Sublime  Porte’),  and  also  of  the  Sheikh  ul-lslam,  of 
the  patriarclis  of  the  Greek  and  .\rmenian  churclies,  and  of  a papal 
legate.  It  lies  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus, 
in  41“  N.  lat.  and  28“  58'  E.  longitude. 

The.  City'  consists  of  several  distinct  ([iiarters.  Stanihid,  in 
the  narrower  sense,  forms  a nearly  equilateral  triangle  between  the 
Golden  Horn  (p.  555)  and  tlic  Sea  of  Marmora;  to  the  N.E.,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  on  the  adjac- 
ent shore  of  the  Bosporus,  lie  the  Frank  quarters  of  Galata  and 
Pera  and  their  suburbs;  and  to  the  E.,  on  the  gently  sloping  Asi- 
atic shore  of  the  Bosporus,  lies  the  Turkish  town  of  Sctitari  with 
its  suburbs.  According  to  recent  estimates  Constantinople  con- 
tains 1,125,000  initab.  (or,  witliout  the  Asiatic  quarters,  943,000), 
incl.  about  500,000  Turks,  more  than  200,000  Greeks,  180,000  Ar- 
menians, 65,000  Jews,  mostly  Spanish  (see  p.  542),  and  70,000 
Europeans.  The  foreign  residents  are  said  to  number  130,000. 

The  SiTTTATiox  of  Constantinople  has  justly  won  the  admiration 
of  all  ages.  The  vast  city  of  Stambul  curving  over  the  slopes  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Golden  Horn,  the  su])nrbs  on 
the  Bosporus,  its  green  l)anks  studded  with  villages,  palaces,  and 
mosques,  the  Golden  Horn  witli  its  busy  bridges  cand  its  countless 
vessels,  all  combine  to  form  a picture  of  matcliless  beauty. 

The  Climatk  of  Constantinople,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitnde 
as  Naples  (p.  137),  is  unsettled  and  comparatively  cool.  During 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  year  tl>o  city  is  exposed  to  N.E.  winds  from 
tlie Siberian  steppes,  which  sweep  tlirough  tlie  Bosporus  and  in  winter 
occasionally  bring  snow.  Tlie  best  season  for  a visit  is  autumn  (end 
of  Sept,  to  beginning  of  Nov.).  The  summer,  however,  is  usually 
line  and  not  unbearably  hot,  the  coolest  places  being  those  on  the 
Bosporus,  a little  to  the  N.,  which  are  sheltered  from  the  due  S. 
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winds  (as  Therapia,  Biiyukderch,  etc.).  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  Fahr.,  that  of  the  hottest  month  (Ang.)  74°,  and 

that  of  tlie  coldest  (Feb.)  41°.  The  rainfall  averages  28^/4  in. 

rf  IIisTOHY.  Attracted  hy  the  striking:  advantage.s  of  the  site,  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  portions  of  tlio  gloho  and  on  the  great  water  higliwuy 
hetween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  tlic  Itorians  founded  the 
colony  of  Byzantium,  ahout  ono  H.C.,  on  the  promontory  (Seraglio  I’oint. 
p.  o.Sti)  coiumanding  the  entrance  to  the  Bosporus.  'I'his  colony,  however, 
like  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  unahle  to  witlistand  the 
attacks  of  the  Persians;  when  haritts  /.  crossed  the  Bosjjorus  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Scythians  the  Byzantines  were  compelled  to  supply 
liim  with  ships;  and  their  town  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
f4)r  taking  j)art  in  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  long  hut  somewhat  weak  al- 
liance of  Byzantium  with  Athens  was  succeeded  by  closer  bonds  when  the 
town  was  threatened  hy  Philip  of  Mucedoma.  Being  hard  pressed  hy 
Phok'ion  Philip  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  town  (310-:!:!!)). 
Under  Alt'J'u/ifh-r  the  Ureat  and  his  successors  Byzantium  maintained  its 
autonomy,  hut  in  278  it  sulTered  seriously  from  an  attack  hy  the  (iauls 
(‘ Oalatians ’)  settled  in  Thrace. 

In  the  wars  against  Philip  III.  of  .}I(iredoni(t  Byzantium  hecame 
the  natural  ally  of  liomc,  ami  this  alliance  continued  to  subsist  under 
the  earlier  Homan  emperors.  In  103-0  Septimiiifi  SoreruH  hesii-geil  the 
town  to  punish  it  for  siding  with  the  rival  emperor  Pescennius  Nig«‘r, 
and  deprived  it  of  its  liberties  and  privih-ges;  hut  he  afterwards  rehnill 
the  wails,  regarding  it  as  an  important  bulwark  of  the  empin'.  In  2(1!) 
Pmj).  Vlaudiiifi  H.  hero  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  (loth»  wlren  they  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  south  from  the  Danube. 

Having  become  master  of  the  whole  e'upire  by  the  capture  of  Byzan- 
tium in  321  P.mp.  C’oiistuidiue  chose  it  as  his  new  capital  on  account 
of  its  admirable  situation  on  the  threshold  of  the  Hast.  In  330  it  was 
oflicially  styled  New  Itome,  but  soon  became  generally  known  as  Con- 
stantinopolis.  Knclosod  by  ('onstantino’s  new  walls  it  now  extended 
to  the  \V.  to  the  region  of  the  present  Old  Bridge  (PI.  F,  1)  and  of 
Psamatia  (PI.  B.  C,  8).  'I’he  Homans  retained  the  old  ilivision  of  the  city 
into  fourteen  regions,  and  they  even  found  in  it  their  seven  hills  again. 
'The  environs  as  far  as  the  7th  milestone  (hebdomon),  called  the  exokionion. 
were  assigned  to  the  seven  milliarii  of  the  (iothic  body-guanl.  Under 
Arcailius.  in  395.  Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the  new  E.  Homan 
empire.  'I'he  rapiil  iin'rease  of  the  population  and  the  necessity  of  d4‘fend- 
ing  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  ami  (loths  imluced  Anthemius. 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II.  (108-50),  to  build  the  new 
Theodosian  town-walls,  M.  to  the  W.  of  those  of  Constantine.  In 

<13!)  sea-walls  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  (ioblen  Horn  were  addeil. 
and  after  117,  in  conse<)uence  of  an  attack  by  .Vttila  ami  to  repair  the  ila- 
niage  done  by  an  eartlKiiiake,  the  land-walls  were  restored  and  strengthened. 

Bvzantium  attained  the  zenith  of  its  ])rosperity  umler  .Tustiuinu 
(527-65)!  He  rebuilt  the  city,  after  its  almost  entire  destruction  in  532 
dmiug  the  rebellion  of  the  circus  parties  (Nika  revolt),  in  a far  grander 
style,  and  on  the  site  of  Constantine’s  basilica  founded  the  famous  church 
of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  form  of  Byzantine  civilization  antique  culture 
survived  until  the  middle  ages,  although  finally  in  a merely  torpid  state. 
'I'his  Byzantine  development,  with  its  (Jrcek  language  and  imfepeml.-nt 
Oriental  church  under  the  patriarchal  government  at  Constantinople,  was 
an  outcome  of  the  late  (ireek  (•Hellenistic’)  and  Homan  culture. 

After  the  time  of  Justinian  the  empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
bv  iutestine  disorders  and  foreign  wars.  The  attacks  of  the  Avars  and 
Persians  (627)  were  succeeded  bv  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs  under  the 
Omaiyades  (p.  dS.^).  who  in  673-8  and  71 7-8  besieged  Constantinople  by 
sea  and  bv  land.  About  the  same  time  the  Bulgarians  founded  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  they  too  (in  813  and  921) 
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attacked  the  city.  Ru.ssiaii  Heets  forced  their  way  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora ill  860  and  1018.  Economically,  too,  Constantinople  was  on  the 
wane;  from  the  11th  cent,  onwards  the  Seljiiks  were  gaining  ground  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Italian  maritime  cities  were  rapidly  acquiring  wealth 
and  power. 

The  quarrels  of  aspirants  to  the  throne  during  the  Angelos  dynasty 
led  in  1204  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  liy  the  Crusaders  and  to  the 
foundation  of  a new  western  or  ‘Latin’  empire.  In  1261  the  Greek  em- 
peror Michael  Pulaeologos,  who  resided  at  Nikaui.  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Franks  out  of  Constantinople  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  to  whom 
he  presented  Galata  (see  below)  as  a reward.  But  the  Turkish  peril  came 
ever  nearer.  The  Otatians,  having  conquered  Asia  Minor  in  the  l.Sth  cent., 
crossed  the  Dardanelles  (comp.  p.  534)  under  Orkhdn  in  1357,  and  under 
Murad,  /.,  in  1361,  made  Adrianople  the  residence  of  the  sultans  instead 
of  Brussa.  They  were  weakened  for  a time  by  the  attacks  of  Timur 
(p.  485),  but  in  1411  and  1422  they  proceeded  to  besiege  Constantinople. 

After  a heroic  defence  by  Constantine  XI.  I'alaeologos,  the  last  Greek 
emperor,  the  city  was  at  length  captured  in  1453  by  Mohammed  II. 
(Mehemed  el-Fatih,  ‘the  conqueror’),  and  under  the  name  of  Stambul 
became  the  capital  of  the  Osmans.  Its  fortunes  were  now  at  their  lowest 
ebb;  it  was  almost  entirely  depopulated  and  reduced  to  ruins,  as  had 
been  its  fate  when  captured  by  the  Crusaders  in  1201.  But  soon  Turkish 
settlers  from  all  (juarters  thronged  to  the  new  capital,  and  many  Christians 
also,  their  lives  and  religion  being  safeguarded,  while  numerous  Jews 
banished  from  Spain  in  1492  found  a new  home  here  and  have  retained 
their  old  language  and  characteristics  ever  since.  The  building  enterprise 
of  the  'I’lirkish  sultans,  especially  of  Selim  I.  (1512-20),  the  conqueror  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egyi)t-,  and  of  Suleiman  the  (treat  (1520-66),  as 
well  iis  of  the  Turkish  m.agnates,  was  directed  exclusively  to  public 
edilices.  They  erected  mosqm's  (p.  539)  on  the  model  of  the  earlier  church 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Aya  Sophia  (or  church  of  St.  Sophia),  tomb- 
chapels  (p.  539),  bazaars  and  warehouses  (han),  ajid  baths  and  fountains 
{sebil,  with  running  water;  cheshmeh,  draw-well).  In  the  midst  of  these 
sumi)tuous  buildings  lay  a labyrinth  of  crooked  streets  and  lanes,  the 
brightly  painted  timber  houses  with  their  grated  balconies  (kafehs)  being 
often  of  one  story  only,  while  here  and  there  this  strange  sea  of  houses 
was  relieved  by  gardens  and  burial-grounds. 

To  some  extent,  notwithstanding  destructive  fires  (as  in  1865  and 
1968)  and  earthquakes  (the  last  in  1891),  the  old  Oriental  characteristics 
of  the  city  still  survive  in  the  old  town  of  Stanibut,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Oriental  merchants  and  the  petty  traders,  and  also  at  Scutari  (p.  556). 
(talata,  on  the  other  hand,  the  centre  of  the  European  trade,  is  much 
like  an  Italian  seaport-town.  Above  it,  to  the  N.,  lies  Rera,  a suburb 
which  sprang  up  in  the  19th  cent.,  and  which,  since  a great  fire  in  1870, 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  quite  European  fashion. 

Of  Books  on  Constantinople  may  be  mentioned:  Grosceno}\  Con- 
stantinople (2  vols.,  London,  189.5);  11'.  If.  Hutton,  Constantinoi)le  in  the 
•Mediaeval  Towns  Series’  (London,  1900);  and  Ertn  MiUingen,  llyzantine 
Constantinople,  The  Walls,  etc.  (London,  1899). 


a.  Galata  and  Pera. 

Galata.  the  oldest  suburb  of  Constautinoide,  rises  on  the  slope 
of  a plateau  on  the  N.  side  of  tlie  eulrauee  to  the  Golden  Horn 
(p.  eor responding  with  the  lIMli  region  of  the  city  of  Con- 

stantine (p.  541).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  usually  called  Peira. 
Its  inlial)ilants  are  ehietly  Greeks  and  Armenians.  In  1304  the 
(ieuoese  (see  above)  enclosed  it  witli  a wall,  and  down  lo  14.')3  held 
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an  almost  indeiiendent  position  under  their  own  rulers  (podestat. 
The  wall  was  often  rebuilt  and  was  at  last  removed  (18(54i. 

Behind  the  (talata  Quay  (PI.  H,  I,  4),  constructed  in  1879-9.'>, 
lies  a labyrinth  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  extendin'^  to  the  other 
side  of  the  (Jrand  Rue  de  Oalata  (p.  545),  the  chief  thorou<^hfare 
to  the  X.E.  suburbs.  At  the  S.W.  end  of  the  latter  are  the  still 
busier  Ritk  dk,  Kakakki  Y (PI.  11,4),  beside  the  Xew  Brid<;;e  (|).  545), 
and  the  Place  KarakeuY,  where  the  Fj-ri-hdiKje  rises  on  the  left. 

In  the  old-fashioned  \V.  quarter  of  (lalata  are,  the  ruinous 
Pfihtce  of  the  PodcHla  (in  the  Pershembch  Bazaar,  PI.  H,  4)  and 
the  Aral)  Jmni  i PI.  (1,  4),  the  oldest  mosque  in  the  city,  which  was 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  attacks  (717).  Xear  it  is  th(‘  Ynuik 
KdpUj  an  old  (lenoese  ^fatewiiy.  little  f.arther  on,  neiir  the  Old 
Bridge  (p.  552),  is  the  Amh  Knjm  .[ami  (PI.  O,  8,  4),  erected  by 
8inan  (p.  552),  adjoining  which  is  a beiiutiful  (p.  542),  with 

gilded  railings  and  far  jirojecting  timber  roof  tl8th  cent.). 

From  the  (51d  Bridjrc  Pera  is  reached  bv  the  broad  Rue  Is- 
kaniler  (PI.  0,  8),  ;md  from  the  Xew  Bridge  by  the  steep  and  dirty 
Vi'KSKK  Kaudiium  (Pi.  II,  8,  4),  partly  in  steps  (iind  also  by  the 
tunnel  or  by  tr:imway  Xo.  1 ; p.  588). 

On  the  bonnd.ary  between  Oiilata  find  Peril,  a little  to  the  W. 
of  the  X.  end  of  the  Yiiksck  Kaldirirn,  rises  the  Qalata  Tower 
(PI.  II,  8;  148  ft.  high),  now  entirely  modernized,  the  ascent  id' 
which  ij).  58!M  forms  the  best  introduction  to  a wiilk  through  the 
eitv.  It  marks  the  spot  where  the  new  land-wiills  on  the  E.  iind 

W.  sides  of  Oiilata  met  in  1848.  W'e  mount  148  steps  to  the  room 
of  the  lire-watchmen,  and  72  more  to  the  three  upper  stories. 

'I’lio  *l’.\.Noi{.\MA  from  tlie  fourteen  windows  of  the  wutcliinon's  room 
omhiaees  (iiilata  with  tlie  Iniildinjrs  on  the  finay ; to  tlioN.K.  is  tlie.Iihantrir 
Mosque  (p-  hll'i  opilosite,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  cxtrcmo  left  is 
the  palace  of  Heylerhey  (ii.  .'Y.’iSl ; farther  to  the  S.  is  Scutari,  dominated 
hy  the  (ireat  anil  Little  Hulffiirlu  (p.  Xu).  To  the  S.K.  lie  the  Princes 
Islands  (p.  .’>.‘1.'));  to  the  8..  above  the  S.  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
rises  the  Itithynian  Olympos  (p.  With  the  aid  of  the  Plan  of  the 

city  we  may  easily  locate  the  chief  huildin};s  of  Stamliul.  from  the  .Vya 
Sophia  and  the  Ah'meil  Mosque  with  its  six  minarets,  to  the  S..  round  to 
the  (ireat  Hazaar  with  its  numerous  little  domes,  to  the  Place  d' Amies 
(Seraskiei -Kapou),  with  the  jrreat  tower,  the  harracks.  and  the  Suleiman 
aMosque.  to  the  .Mihrimah  Mosque,  and  to  the  Byzantine  city-wall  at  the 
extreme  N.  end  of  Stamhiil.  At  our  feet  lies  the  Holden  Horn,  with  the 
two  hridpes  and  the  naval  harbour.  In  the  distance,  to  the  X.W.,  peeps 
the  mosque  of  F.yiib  (see  inset  map  in  Plan  of  city). 

'I’he  modern  street.s  of  Pera.  the  Euroiiean  quarter,  run  to  the 

X. W.  from  the  Clalata  Tower,  between  old  Turkish  cemeteries  and 
liirge  gardens,  across  the  whole  hill.  The  embassies  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  European  churches,  .schools,  hosjiitals.  and  shops  also  are 
situated  here. 

The  Grande  Rue  de  Pera  (PI.  H,  1,  3,  2),  the  continuation  of 
Yiiksek  Kaldirirn.  jiasses  {he  Afona.'^ierij  of  the  Dnnriittj  Dervishes 
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(Tekkeh;  PL  H,  3),  whose  strange  performances  may  be  witnessed 
on  Fridays  (except  during  Ramadan),  usually  from  7.30  to  8.30 
Turkish  time  (4'/2-dV2  before  sunset;  adm.  5 pias.). 

We  may  now  cross  the  Place  du  Tunnel,  past  the  upper  station 
of  the  tunnel  railway  (PI.  H,  3;  p.  538),  and  follow  Rue  Kahristan 
(or  one  of  the  narrow  streets  to  the  left,  farther  to  the  N.,  such  as 
the  Rue  Ven6dik)  to  the  — 

Public  Grounds  of  the  Petits  Champs  (PI.  H,  3,  2), 
near  the  British  Einbassy  (PI.  H,  2)  and  the  chief  hotels  (p.  537). 
They  afford  a beautiful  view  of  Stamhul  and  Ihe  Golden  Horn, 
and  are  a favourite  resort  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  (concerts, 
sec  p.  539). 

We  return,  to  theN.E.,  by  Rue  Tepe  Bachi  to  the  Grande  Rue  de 
Pera,  whence  tlie  Rue  Yeni  Tcharchi  leads  to  the  S.E.,  past  the 
Galata  Serai  (PI.  H,  2;  Imper.  Lyceum),  to  Top  Haneh. 

Our  street  ends,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Pera,  at  the  Pi.acb  uu 
T.\xim  (PL  I,  2).  Here  on  the  right,  adjoining  the  Kishla  Jaddesi, 
arc  tlie  ArtUlery  Barracks,  one  of  the  cliicf  scenes  of  condict  on 
25th  April  1909  when  the  Young  Turks  fought  their  Avay  into  the 
city,  and  the  *Taxim  Pai’k  (PL  I,  1;  hand,  see  p.  539),  and  on 
tlie  left  a large  esplanade. 

From  the  I’lace  du  Taxim  we  may  ascend  the  Ayas  Pasha  Boule- 
vard, past  the  German  Embassy,  or  from  the  Taxim  Park  the 
Dolma  Bagtche  Dere  (Pl.K,  1;  Dolma-garden  valley),  past  the 
Ecuries  Imjnh-iales,  to  Pl.vce  Doema  Bagtche  Deue.  On  the  E. 
side  of  this  square,  below  the  suburb  of  that  name,  rises  the  Dolma 
Bagcheh  Palace  (pp.  558,  546),  of  which  only  the  high  walls 
with  their  superb  gateways  are  seen  on  the  inland  side.  The  sultan 
repairs  liither  weekly  in  solemn  procession  (‘selamlik’)  to  Friday 
prayer  (al  noon),  usually  offered  in  the  neighbouring  Valideh  Jami 
(mosque  of  the  sultan’s  mother;  PL  K,  1,  2). 

We  may  now  follow  the  road  to  the  N.E.  through  the  adjacent 
suburb  of  Beshiktash,  where,  ojiposite  the  steamboat  pier,  rises 
the  Tiirheh  KheiretUUn  Barbarossa.  (p.  221),  which  is  best  viewed 
from  the  Bosporus.  Farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ohiragan  Serai 
(p.  558). 

From  the  pier  of  Beshiktash  a road  leads  to  theN.E.  to  the  Yildiz 
Kiosqiie,  surrounded  with  barracks  and  high  walls,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  now  deposed  sultan  Abdul  Hamid  (1876-1909). 
The  Palace  and  its  Park,  and  the  private  Hamidieh  Mosque,  built 
Ilf  white  marble,  are  inaccessible. 

It  is  now  best  to  return  by  tramway  (No.  2;  ]).  538)  to  the  large 
suburb  of  Top  Haneh  (PL  I,  3),  inhabited  ehicHy  by  Turks,  wiTh 
the  loftily  situated  Jihanyir  Mosque  (1553). 

Here,  in  the  es]ilanade  of  the  .Vrtillerv  Arsenal  on  the  Bos- 
piiiTis,  are  situated  the  Mosque  of  ]\falimud  JI.  (^1830)  and  a line 
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but  now  roofless  Well  House  of  the  time  of  Ahmed  11.  (1703-30), 
resembliiif!:  the  sebil  at  the  Asab  Kapu  (p.  543).  The  Mosque  of 
KtliJ  All  Pasha  (PI.  I,  3)  was  built  by  Sinan  (p.  552). 

\Ve  now  return  to  Pera  by  the  Rues  Tchoukour  Bostan  and  Yeni 
Teharehi  (p.  544),  or  by  the  Gkande  Rue  de  Galata  (PI.  1,  H,  3, 4), 
the  busiest  international  thoroughfare,  to  Place  KarakeuY  (p.  543). 

b.  Stambiil. 

Prom  the  Rue  KarakeuY,  in  Galata,  the  New  Bridge  (PI.  H, 
4,  5)  crosses  the  Golden  Horn  (p.  555)  to  Stambul  (toll  10  paras; 
carr.  pias.).  It  was  originally  built  of  timber  in  1845,  and  called 
Sultan  Valideh  Jiridge  after  its  founder  (the  ‘sultan’s  mother’),  and 
was  rel)uilt  in  1877.  The  new  iron  bridge  was  begun  in  1909.  It 
affords  beautiful  *Views  of  Galata  and  Stambul,  of  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Asiatic  coast,  while  its  busy  and  picturesque  traffic  jmesents 
scenes  of  endless  variety. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge  lies  the.  Peace  Emin  Eitnou  (PI. 
H,  5),  called  also  lialulc  Bazar  or  tish-market,  beyond  which  rise 
the  tine  outlines  of  tlie  — 

*Yeni  Valideh  Jami  (PI.  H,  5),  or  ‘new  mosque  of  tlie  sul- 
tan’s mother’.  Begun  in  1015  by  Khoja  Kansini  for  the  motlier  of 
Ahmed  I.,  after  the  model  of  Ahmed’s  Mosque,  and  damaged  by 
the  great  fire  of  1000,  it  was  not  completed  till  1003.  In  the 
middle  of  the  outer  court  are  ranged,  as  in  all  the  larger  Turkish 
mosques,  the  forecourt  (haram)  witli  its  three  portals,  the  mosque 
itself,  and  the  tflrbeh  (p.  539),  all  turned  towards  Mecca  (to  the  S.E.). 

The  forecourt,  with  its  two  elegant  minarets  and  large  wooden  roofs 
above  the  side-portals,  has  a remarkalily  fine  octagonal  fountain  of  ablution 
(shadrivan)  in  the  centre. 

liike  the  SuleYmanieh  (p.  .552)  the  mosque  is  precedoil  by  two  colon- 
nades. In  the  interior  the  lower  wall  surfaces  and  the  four  massive 
pillars  of  the  dome  are  incrusted  with  bluish-green  tiles.  The  mihriib 
wall  is  connected  with  the  pillars  by  a gallery;  adjoining  it,  near  the 
mihrab  or  prayer-niche  itself,  are  the  superb  pulpit  and  the  railed-in 
gallery  of  the  sultan.  The  a<ljacent  *Privnte.  Booms  of  the  sultan  still 
have  their  original  decoration  of  faycnoe  tiles  and  stained  glass. 

The  Tllrbeh  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  sultan’s  mother  and  the 
tombs  of  live  sultans,  recognizable  by  the  turban  and  double  heron’s 
plume. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  outer  court  is  the  Missir  Charshi 
(PI.  G,  5;  ‘Egyptian  Bazaar’),  originally  for  goods  from  Egypt,  but 
now  a general  market,  next  in  imporl.ance  to  the  Great  llazaar 
(p.  551).  Among  the  wares  in  tlie  ojien  shojis  of  the  vaulted  street 
the  chief  commodities  are  spices,  drugs,  .and  pigments. 

q'o  the  IV.  of  the  Egyptian  Bazaar,  at  the  foot  of  Buc  Onsoun 
Teharehi  (p.  551),  rises  the  Mosque  of  Rustem  Pasha  (PI.  (1,  5),  vizier  of 
Suleiman  tne  Groat  (p.  512)  and  husband  of  his  daughter  Mihrimah  (jt.  553). 
It  was  Iniilt  by  .'Sinan  (p.  552).  I’he  interior  is  noteworthy  chiefly  for  the 
superb  effect  p'rodneed  by  its  fayence  tiles. 

We  follow  the  tramway  (No.  3;  p.  538),  to  the  S.E.,  through  the 
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Rue  Bagtclie  Kapon,  so  named  after  the  old  ‘garden-gate’  of  Stanibul, 
and  the  Hainidieh  Jaddesi,  crossing  the  broad  Bab  AH  Jaddesi  which 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  Railway  Stafion  (p.  537).  Farther  on  we 
come  to  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  on  the  left,  and  to  (10  min.)  the 
Sublime  Porte  (PI.  H,  6;  vizierate  and  ministry  of  foreign  affairs) 
on  the  right.  Its  central  part,  which  contained  the  ministry  of  home 
affairs  and  the  cabinet  was  burnt  down  in  Feb.  1911. 

The  Seraglio  or  Serai  (PI.  ll-I,  5,  7 ; now  officially  called 
Top  Kapu  Sera'i,  ‘seraglio  of  the  cannon-gate’),  with  its  neglected 
garden-terraces  and  miscellaneons  buildings,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Acropolis  and  oldest  streets  of  Byzantium  (p.  oil)  and  the  lirst 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Xew  Rome.  AVithin  the  extensive  precincts,  en- 
closed by  a pinnacled  wall  and  defended  by  towers,  Moiiammed  11. 
in  1468  ereeted  a summer  palace,  v Inch  Suleiman  the  Great  (p.  542) 
enlarged  and  made  his  residence.  All  the  sultans  resided  here  until 
Abdul  Mejid  built  the  Dolma  Bagchch  Palace  (1850-5;  j).  558). 
In  1873  the  railway  was  carried  through  the  gardens,  past  the 
Granite  Column  of  Kmp.  Claudius  II.  (268-70  A.  1).).  Around 
the  palace  are  grouped  the  old  church  of  Irene  (p.  548),  several 
military  and  other  new  buildings,  the  imperial  Mint,  and  the  School 
of  Art  founded  in  1889. 

From  the  chief  entrance,  the  So-ul:  Cheshnieh  Gate  (PI.  H,  6), 
we  avscend  to  the  right,  past  the  Mint,  to  the  first  terrace.  A road 
to  the  left,  leads  thence,  behind  the  School  of  Art,  to  the  New 
Museum,  on  the  right,  and  the  Ghinili  Kioscpie,  on  the  left. 

'I’he  New  Museum  (PI.  1,  6),  opened  in  1891,  contains  the 
imperial  **Collection  of  Antiquities,  the  arrangement  of  which  is 
still  incom])letc.  Adm.,  see  p.  539.  liirector,  Halil  Bey. 

Ground  Floor.  The  fiist  rooms,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
contain  tlie  .sarcophagi,  including  the  famous  coffins  discovered  in  1887 
in  the  so-called  royal  tombs  of  8idon  (p.  170).  The  two  vaults,  in  which 
the  rulers  of  Sidon  of  the  (i-lth  cent.  B.  G.  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
hiiriod,  contained  2(i  stone  coffins,  some  in  the  Egyptian  form  of  a niuminy, 
with  sculptured  heads,  others  shaped  like  Greek  teinj)les.  In  several  cases 
their  execution  is  highly  artistic.  The  finest  are.  in  (right)  Room  I:  *Xo.  -18. 
So-called  Satrap’s  Coffin,  of  Ionian  workmanship  (first  half  of  5th  cent.); 
*10.  Sarcophagus  of  the  mourning  women,  in  marble,  in  the  form  of  a 
temi)le,  influenced  in  style  by  the  works  of  Praxiteles  (Ith  cent.).  In 
(left)  Room  II:  *No.  75.  Lycian  sareophagns,  with  lid  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  arch,  executed  under  the  fresh  influence  of  the  Parthenon  reliefs 
()).  517);  **7fi.  Alexander  sarcophagus,  an  Attic  original  (about  300  B.  ('.), 
with  traces  of  rich  colouring;  90.  Sarcophagus  of  Tahnit.  king  of  Sidon. 
originallj^  that  of  an  Egyptian  general  (Cth  cent.).  Again,  in  Room  I: 
No.  1112.  Tomb-stele  from  Nisyros  (p.  190;  about  500  B.  C.);  15.  'romh- 
stele  from  Pella,  a fine  early  Greek  work  like  the  last;  31-83.  Fragments 
of  Roman  sarcophagi  (Ulysses  fighting  against  the  wooers,  etc.);  also 
leaden  coffins  from  Beirut,  Khoms  (p.  112),  etc.  (.Room  II  contains  also 
six  terracotta  coflins  from  Klazomena},  fith  cent.  B.  C.).  Among  the  objects 
in  the  other  rooms  we  note  a large  Lycian  sarcophagus  from  Trysa  (2nd  cent, 
n.  ('.);  *1179.  Late  Roman  sarcophagus  from  the  region  of  Konia,  with 
the  recumbent  figures  of  man  and  wife. 

.\  large  room  is  devoted  solely  to  the  art  and  inscriptions  of  the 
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Hittites,  the  doniinatinft  race  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  in  Syria,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  from  about  1500  to  1000  B.L’.,  who  were  afterwards  split  u]) 
into  small  principalities  and  lost  their  national  characteristics.  From 
this  later  jierioil  (about  l(-«th  cent.)  date  the  numerous  objects  from 
Senjerli  in  N.  Syria  (amonjf  others  No.  87.“!.  Two  sphinxes  as  a base  of  a 
column).  Other  relics  are  from  Marrash  in  N.  Syria  (810.  Lion  with  in- 
scription) and  from  .Mbistan  Limestone  pillar). 

'I'wo  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  (ireek  Uoman  sculptures.  .Vmonfr 
till!  chief  early  (ireek  works  (Oth  cent.  M.  (’.)  are:  Xo.  .obis.  Reliefs  from 
a tombstone  in  the  form  of  a iiillar,  with  scenes  of  peace  and  wai';  8. 
l;{;t.  Torso  of  .\jiollo  and  Relief  of  Hercules  drawinjt  his  bow,  both  from 
Thasos;  080.  'I'omb-stele  from  Dorylieum  in  I’lirygia;  *78.  Head  of  a man. 
early  Ionian,  from  Rhodes;  .82.  Kybele.  from  Kyme;  li;tH.  Relief, 
Birth  of  Athena,  from  t'halcedon.  Of  the  .'ith  cent.:  Xo.  1180.  Carya- 
tid; I Hermes  FropyReos,  after  the  famous  work  of  Alkamenes  (Ro- 
man cojiy);  *118.  Snake’s  heail  from  the  tripod  in  the  .\t  Mefdan  i|).  5I!1). 
.Vmonp:  other  creations  of  the  Oreek  frolden  afro  (Itb  c.cnt.)  are:  Xo.  1121. 
.'statue  of  a youth;  111.  Upper  half  of  a stele,  from  Kyzikos;  1212.  Relief 
with  a portrait  of  Huripides;  1(»28.  Relief  of  a woman  jilayinfr  on  the, 
lyre,  from  Mysia.  Hellenistic,  sculptures  from  I’erframum  (ji.  .■>:!:!) : *7i!l. 
Ilancer,  from  a larire  circular  monument;  *1188.  Marble  head  (Alexander 
the  (treat '/L'  !-•  Marsyas  hanging  (a  good  copy);  also  important:  *7U!I. 
Alexander  the  (treat,  from  Magnesia  on  the  .'sipylos;  (;8.').  Colossal  head 
of  Zeus,  from  Troy;  !l.  Colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  from  Tralleis;  *1128. 
Relief  of  a boatman  .'VI.  from  'rralleis,  in  the  style  of  the  '.Vlexandrine' 
reliefs.  Of  Roman  origin:  81.  Largest  representation  of  the  so-called 
'Phracian  horseman,  from  a triumphal  arch  at  Saloniki. 

Tn  the  room  of  the  Byzantine  antii|uities  wc  note  Xo.  Kil.  Statue 
of  the  (tood  Shepherd  {8rd  cent.  Vj;  *l(t!tO.  Early-Christian  puljiit  from 
Saloniki.  with  the  .Vdoration  of  the  Magi  in  detacheil  figures;  1811.  IIIU. 
F’ragments  of  a column  with  scenes  with  figures  i, Baptism  of  Christ,  etc.; 
about  oOO);  also  interesting  capitals  with  figures  and  foliage,  ornamentation. 

Two  rooms  form  :in  Architectural  Museum  i.Asia  Minor  relics'. 

The  Kikst  Fi.ooit  is  occupied  by  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  antiiiuities 
(iucl.  the  glazed  terracotta  sarcoiihagi  from  Xippnr.  and  Xo.  1027.  Votive 
relief  of  king  Xaram-Sin.  alioiit  87.-)0  B.C.).  the  unimportant  Egyiitian 
relics,  and  curiosities  from  Cyiirus  ip.  I8!)i,  llimyar  iiegion  of  Yemen  in 
.S.  Arabia),  and  l’almyr:i.  Then  collections  of  bronzes  and  trinkets  from 
Schliemaun’s  excavations  at  Hissarlik  (p.  581'.  from  the  Sidonian  sarco- 
jihagi  (p.  5IC>),  etc.;  vases  and  terracottas  from  Asia  Minor  (Hissarlik, 
Myrina.  I’riene).  Cos  (y.  liiO),  and  Rhodes;  glass  vessels  from  .\sia  Minor. 
Cyprus.  .Syria,  and 'Pripolitania ; also  a collection  of  coins.  The  X.  wing 
contains  the  MuKtum  l.ihriir!/. 

'I’lu'  elt'giint  Chinili  Kiosque  dM.  f,  (i;  ‘fayeiire  palaee’i.  otir 
(if  the  oiliest  Turkish  huililings  in  the  city,  was  ererted  in  1470 
liv  Kenxil  cd-Din  nmler  Mohaninied  II.,  in  the  I’ersian  style,  and 
w:is  restored  in  In  I'.lOH  it  was  eonverted  into  ;in  >ricid(d 

Art  Mii.si'iini.  .\din..  see  p. 

The  two-storied  portico  itieket-ofiice  on  the  lefti  contains  tombstones, 
etc.  'Phe  vestibule,  with  its  original  inscribed  frieze,  is  adorned  with 
well-preserved  green  *Fayence  Tiles. 

'Phe  domed  hall  and  five  side-rooms  contain  .\r:ibian.  I’eisian.  and 
'Piirkisb  favence.  'Pinkish  pottery,  seals  (tiigresi,  firmans,  and  irades  of 
'Pinkish  sultans,  woodwork  ; koran-desks,  cabinets,  etc.i.  leather  .beautiful 
book  bindings),  and  metal  work;  also  cut  gems.  Anibian  and  Venetian 
glass,  mosiiue-lauijis,  embroidery,  and  *Bersian  Carpets.  The  chief  trea- 
sures of  the  collection  are  the  *Prayer  Xiche  from  the  palace  of  the  .'>!eljnk 
sultan  .\laeddin  :it  Konia  (I8th  cent.)  and  a throne  of  .Selim  1.  .p.  512). 
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Passing  the  Mint  (p.  546)  we  next  enter  the  enter  conrt  of 
the  Seraglio.  In  the  centre  rises  the  huge  Janissaries  Plane  Tree 
(PI.  I,  6),  where  the  janissaries  (p.  550)  used  to  meet.  — To  the  left 
the  Orta  Kapu  leads  to  the  Seraglio  Palace  (adin.,  see  p.  540). 
It  contains  the  throne-room  (Arsh  Odasi)  of  the  time  of  Suleiman 
the  Great,  the  Library,  the  Imperial  Treasury  (hazneh  han),  and 
the  superb  Bagdad  Kiosque  (1639),  etc. 

Above  the  outer  court  rises,  on  the  right,  the  Church  of  Irene 
(PI.  I,  6;  dedicated  to  ‘divine  peace’),  a domed  basilica  built  by 
Constantine,  and  restored  first  by  Justinian  after  the  Nika  revolt 
(p.  541),  and  again  in  740.  After  the  Turkish  conquest  it  was  used 
as  an  arsenal,  but  is  now  a Military  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  539). 

AVe  leave  the  Seraglio  by  the  Bah  i Humayun  (PI.  I,  6),  the 
superb  modern  gate  of  the  sultan,  replacing  that  of  Mohammed  II. 

In  the  Skrai  MeipAn  (PI.  I,  6,  7;  ‘Seraglio  Square’),  on  llie 
S.W.  side  of  the  palace-walls,  rises  the  * Fountain  of  Ahmed  III., 
erected  in  1728,  the  finest  sebil  in  the  city,  with  a well-preserved 
timber  roof.  Nearly  opposite  are  the  Aya  So]>hia  and  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  (PI.  II,  I,  7),  which  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  new 
'I’urkish  parliament  in  1908-9. 

The  **Aya  S6phia  Mosque  (PL  H,  7;  adm.,  sec  p.  539), 
formerly  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  4 min.  to  the  S.  of  the  So-uk 
Cheshmeh  Gate  (p.  546),  is  the  most  famous  edifice  in  the  whole 
city.  Here  in  326,  opposite  to  his  ])alace,  Constantine  erected  a 
basilica,  which  he  dedicated  to  Divine  M'isdom  (Sophia),  and  which 
after  a fire  in  415  was  rebuilt  by  Theodosius  II..  The  church  hav- 
ing again  been  destroyed  during  the  Nika  rebellion,  Justinian 
caused  the  present  sumptuous  edifice,  which  was  to  eclipse  all 
others  in  the  empire,  to  be  erected  in  532-7  by  Anthemios  of 
Tralleis  and  Isidores  of  Miletos. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  nearly  square.  Its  axis,  contrary  to 
custom,  runs  to  the  E.S.E.,  in  line  with  that  of  the  palace.  It  mea- 
sures 82V2  Ly  77  yds.,  l)ut  if  the  atrium  or  forecourt  had  still  existed 
the  length  would  have  been  no  less  than  184  yds.  The  edifice  with 
its  nave  and  aisles  ])rcsents  a curious  combination  of  an  ancient 
Christian  basilica  with  a dome-covered  mosque.  Above  the  nave, 
which  is  36  yds.  in  breadth,  the  great  dome,  105  ft.  in  diameter 
and  184  ft.  in  height,  but  externally  inconspicuous,  rises  on  four 
massive  pillars.  It  is  continued  lengthwise  by  two  half-domes, 
relieved  hy  niches,  the  large  E.  central  niche  forming  the  apse. 
The  u))per  story  of  the  aisles,  borne  by  antique  columns  with  ca])itals 
resembling  imposts,  and  the  galleries  above  the  inner  vestibule 
contained  the  gynaeceum,  or  women’s  seals. 

The  Crusaders  i)illaged  the  church  in  1204  (p.  542),  and  inanv 
of  its  treasures  were  earried  oil'  also  at  the  Turkish  conquest.  The 
mosaics  were  whitewashed,  the  minaret  at  the  S.E.  angle  was  erect- 
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ed,  and  the  unsightly  flying  buttresses  were  added  on  the  E.  side. 
To  the  further  detriment  of  the  general  effect  the  successors  of  the 
conqueror  built  the  other  three  minarets,  the  mausoleums,  schools, 
and  outbuildings.  A thorough  restoration  was  undertaken  by  JPos- 
salt,  an  Italian  architect,  in  1847,  when  the  outside  was  painted 
yellow  with  red  stripes. 

The  entrance  for  visitors  is  in  the  N.  side-street,  by  a door  to  tlio 
left  of  the  N.W.  ininaret.  A few  steps  descend  to  the  Innkr  Ve.stiholf, 
(cso-narthex),  from  which  five  doors  open  on  the  outer  vestibule  (exo- 
narthex)  and  nine  portals  lead  into  the  interior.  At  the  S.  end  of  the 
inner  vestibule,  opposite  tho  N.  entrance,  is  a llyzantine  *Bronzo  Door 
(nth  cent.),  with  part  of  the  original  panels. 

Tho  northinost  portal  admits  us  to  the  *Istkkior,  in  which  the  im- 
mense central  dome,  in  contrast  to  St.  Peter’s  at  Home,  dominates  the 
entire  nave.  The  marlile  pavement  is  partly  destroyed  and  partly  covered 
with  carpets  and  mats  spread  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  (S.E.). 
The  mihrfth  or  prayer-recess  has  been  placed,  for  the  same  reason,  a little 
to  the  S.  of  the  axis  of  the  apse.  Beside  the  pillars  of  the  apse  are,  on 
the  right,  the  mimbar,  or  Friday  pulpit,  and  on  tho  left  the  octagonal 
grated  gallery  of  the  sultan,  resting  on  eight  antique  columns.  Tho  nave 
contains  several  open  galleries  or  tribunes  for  prayer-recitals.  The  Koran 
niche  in  the  S.  aisle  also  is  worth  seeing.  (Visitors  should  be  careful  not 
to  touch  anything.) 

During  the  nights  of  Ramadan  (p.  539)  visitors  are  admitted  only  to 
the  galleries,  which  the  sacristan  will  show  at  other  times. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque,  adjoining  the  Aya  Sophia  Mei'dan,  rise 
five  TCrhkus,  or  burial-chapels  of  suitans.  The  southmost,  once  tho  bap- 
tistery of  the  church,  dates  perhaps  from  Justinian's  reign. 

The  Aya  Sophia  MeYdAn  (1M.  H,  7),  a busy  square  itlanfed  with 
trees,  on  flic  S.  side  of  the  mosque,  was  the  ancient  (or 

.\gora),  the  greatest  centre  of  traffic  in  New  Rome,  wiience  the  trium- 
phal  road  led  to  tlie  Golden  Gate  (ji.  .’>,o4).  Down  to  the  Turkish  con- 
quest it  was  adorned  with  a mounted  statue  of  .lustinian.  Adjoining 
it  on  the  8.W.  lies  the  At  MeYnAx  (ri.H,7 ; ‘ hor.se  square’),  33t)  yds. 
long,  partly  occupying  the  site  of  a Ifippcxirome  begun  by  Sept. 
Severus  (p.  .541)  and  comjdeted  by  Constantine.  From  these  two 
squares,  and  from  the  ScraY  MeYdan  (p.  548),  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine imiicrial  palaces,  with  their  dependencies  and  several  churches, 
c.xtended  to  the  S.E.  to  the  town-wall  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

At  the  N.  angle  of  At  MeYdan,  where  Rue  Divan  Yolou  (p.  5511) 
diverges,  lies  a small  Public  Garden.  Farther  on,  to  the  S.W., 
jiassing  a Street  Fountain  jiresented  by  Emp.  AVilliam  IT.  in  1898, 
we  come  to  three  ancient  monuments  which  still  occujiy  their  old 
places  on  the  spina  of  the  Hippodrome  (comp.  ]>.  348).  One  is  the 
Obelisk  of  Theodosius  /.,  dating  from  the  time  of  Thutmosis  III. 
(p.  450;  brought  from  Heliopolis),  with  Roman  reliefs,  on  the  ped- 
estal, of  the  imperial  family  viewing  the  races  from  the  court-stand 
of  the  Hippodrome.  The  second  is  the  bronze  *Snake  Column. 
once  the  central  support  of  a huge  tripod  which  the  Greeks  erected 
as  a votive  offering  at  Delphi  after  the  victory  of  Platiea  (p.  500). 
'I  he  third  is  the  so-called  Colossus,  an  qbelisk  of  unknown  origin. 
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No  less  consi)icuous  than  the  Aya  Sophia  is  the  ^Mosque  of 
Ahmed  I.  (PI.  H,  7),  on  the  S.E.  side  of  At  MeYdan.  It  was  built 
by  the  young  sultan  of  that  name  in  1608-14  as  the  second-largest 
mosque  in  the  city,  and  is  the  only  one  besides  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca 
that  has  six  minarets.  The  large  outer  court,  planted  with  trees 
and  often  used  as  a market-place,  is  separated  from  At  MeYdan  by 
a broken-down  wall.  I’he  lofty  chief  portal,  with  its  stalactite  niche 
and  its  tine  bronze  gate,  leads  into  a lorecourt  flanked  with  domed 
colonnades  where  we  notice  the  pretty  stalactite  capitals.  In  tlie 
centre  rises  a superb  hexagonal  marble  fountain  with  a railing. 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  (79  by  70  yds.),  in  the  style  of  the 
Mehmedich  (]).  ooS),  resembles  the  Shahzadeh  mosque  (p.  552)  in 
the  disposition  of  its  four  half-domes.  The  great  central  dome. 
73  ft.  in  diameter,  rests  on  four  clumsy  round  pillars,  and  around 
it  runs  a low  gallery  with  depressed  keel-arches.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  white  marble  below  and  with  beautiful  fayence  tiles 
from  Nika^a  above. 

To  the  S.W.  of  At  McY(tan  is  the  JoniKsaries'  Museum  (Pl.G,  H,  7; 
iulm.,  see  p.  539),  in  which  are  exliibited  wax-figures  wearing  the  ancient 
costumes  of  Turkish  dignitaries  and  the  uniforms  of  the  Janissaries,  or 
old  hody-guard  (1328-18‘2(>). 

To  the  S.  of  tlie  Jtnseum,  close  to  the  railway,  rises  the  *Kuchuk 
Aya  Sophia  (PI.  H,  7.  8),  or  ‘little’  mosque  of  Aya  Sophia,  a kind  of 
prelude  to  the  ‘great’,  now  containing  a military  museum.  It  was  built 
under  Justinian  in  528,  at  the  same  time  as  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna.’  as  a 
ehureh  of  SS.  Serqius  and  Bacchus.  The  building  is  nearly  square,  with 
semicircular  niches  at  the  angles,  and  encloses  an  octagonal  interior,  be- 
tween the  eight  corner-columns  of  which  are  four  semicircular  niches  and 
four  straight  rows  of  columns.  The  junction  of  the  walls  with  the  dome  * 
was  masked,  as  later  in  the  Sophia  Church,  by  curved  triangular  spandrels 
or  ])endentives. 

Ilcyond  the  juiblic  garden  (p.  549)  we  enter  the  KueDivan  Yor.or 
(tramway  No.  3,  ]).  538).  At  the  end  of  it,  on  tlie  right,  is  a railcd- 
in  burial-ground  eontaining  the  handsome  TUrbeh  of  JSIahnind  IJ. 
(d.  183!))  and  his  son  .Vbdul  Aziz  (sultan  in  1861-761.  Entrance  to 
the  right,  in  Rue  Mahmoudie. 

In  the  main  street,  now  called  Sedefdjilar  Volon.  we  next  come 
to  the  second  hill  of  New  Rome  (p.  541),  erowned  with  the  so-called 
Burnt  Column  (PI.  (J,  6;  Turk.  Cheuiherli  Task,  ‘stone  with 
the  hoop’).  This  great  column  of  porphyry  was  erected  by  Oon- 
stantinc  on  the  ancient  ‘triumj)hal  way’,  to  mark  the  centre  of  his 
lorum,  and  bore  his  statue  in  bronze  down  to  1105.  It  was  re- 
.stored  in  1909.  The  street  then  leads  past  the  Kalpakjilar  Kapu 
(on  the  right!,  the  8.  gate  of  the  (Ireat  Razaar  (p.  551),  to  the 
Rayazid  Mosque  (]i.  551). 

Rrom  the  Rurnt  (’olumn  the  Rue  Nouri  llsmatiie  leads  to  the  N. 
to  the  white  marble  of  Nnri  Osinanieh  (PI.  U,  6),  a bold 

ibjmc-rooled  cdilice  co])ied  fi'om  the  8elim  ^losque  (p.  553),  but 
with  a sf'micircular  forecourt. 
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Adjacent  on  tlic  W.  is  the  *Great  Bazaar  iJ’l.  <!,♦);  Turk. 
Bili/iU:  Chdr.shi,  ‘ijreat  market’),  one  of  the  sights  of  Constantin- 
ople. It  lies  in  a depression  between  the  Xnri  Osmanieh  Mosque 
and  the  Serasker  Square  (see  below')  and  forms  a disliuct  quarter  of 
the  city,  enclosed  by  gates.  As  in  the  sfiks  (p.  dda)  the  crafts  mostly 
have  their  own  streets  or  districts.  Most  of  the  buildings  have  been 
re-erccted  since  the  eartlupiake  of  'I'o  the  early  17th  cent,  be- 
longs the  still  e.xtant  castellated  Ihtii  (see  b(‘low);  of  the 

early  ISth  C(‘nt.  are  the  Bi'xe.'itdii  ithe  main  central  building,  found- 
ed in  the  10th  cent.)  and  the  Sdialdl  Bezesfdn.  Besides  genuine 
ttricntal  wares  many  Huro[>ean  goods  also  are  sold  here. 

The  Xari  Osiiiaaieli  Kajm,  on  the  4V.  side  of  the  outer  court  of  tin- 
nioscpie,  open.s  on  to  the  RAi.eAK.iii.Ai<  Basjii  J AOOEst,  the  main  thorough- 
fare on  the  S.  .side  of  tlie  Bazaar.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the  Sandal 
Bezrxtdn,  once  the  silk-hazaar,  now  a warehouse  (usually  closed). 

The  street  on  the  X.  side  i Restaurant  Tokatlian,  see  p.  .5.H7)  leads  to 
the  W.  after  a few  paces  to  the  Bezestdn  (PI.  Bez. ; where  artistic 

old  weapons,  gold  and  silver  wares,  inlaid  furniture,  etc.  are  disj)layeil. 
In  the  street  on  the  K.  side  are  sold  Jewels  anil  trinkets;  on  the  X.  side 
cloth.  Oriental  antiquities,  and  hooks;  on  the  W.  side  Turkish  women’s 
apparel  and  emhroiifery  ; on  the  S.  side  leather- work,  etc. 

Krom  the  W.  gate  of  the  Bezestan  we  pass  through  the  Bezestan 
Jaddesi.  with  its  elothes-shops.  to  the  Orsors  TrnAnriii.  the  main  street 
ascending  from  the  Rustem  I’asha  Mosipie  (p.  to  the  .S.  gate  Kalpak- 
jilar  Kapu,  p.  (ioing  straight  on  we  may  ascend  through  the  curved 

Kesjiler  Jaifdesi,  the  fez-market,  to  the  Bit  Bazau  .IaiiuksI.  a stri'ct 
running  to  the  X.  and  S.,  the  entrance  te  the  .lefti  Srcand-hnnd  Mnrktt 
I Bat  Bazar,  jestingly  called  ‘hit  hazar’  or  louse-market i.  In  tlie  other 
direction,  a few  paces  to  the  X.,  is  the  llakkaklar  Sokak.  with  the  stalls 
of  the  seal-engravers,  hooksellers,  etc.,  leading  to  the  Bayazid  Mosque. 

Those  who  intend  to  return  from  the  (Ireat  Bazaar  direct  to  the  Xcw 
Bridge  ip.  ol.o)  may  visit  also  the  Validrh  llait  PI.  (I,  5,  fi;  see  ahove'i.  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  traders,  situated  in  the  t'hakmakjilar  Yokiissu.  di- 
verging to  the  K.  from  the  Oiisoim  'I'charchi. 

( )ii  the  thinl  bill  of  tbc  city,  the  site  of  the  forum  of  Tbcodosiii.s  I .. 
rise  tbc  Bayazid  Mosque  and  the  Scraskerat  iu  its  large  court. 

The  "Mosque  of  Bayazid  (I’l.  U,  G)  was  erected  in  14.s‘(-‘17 
bv  tbc -Mbanian  Khfircihlin,  under  sultan  Bayazid,  son  of  Moham- 
incd  11..  tbc  conqueror.  Tbc  bandsomc  portals  of  the  forecourt  recall 
Scljuk  prototyjics.  Tbc  beautiful  forecourt,  enlivened  ever  since 
ibe  time  of  the  founder  by  countless  pigeons,  has  pointed  arcades 
with  elegant  domes.  In  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  fountain.  The 
interior,  tastelessly  painted  in  the  Turkisli  rococo  style  in  the 
ISth  cent.,  is  a simpliticd  imitation  of  the  .\ya  .Sophia. 

To  the  i\.  of  the  mosipie  the  Srrd.'tkrr  Kapu,  the  modern 
S.  gateway,  leads  into  the  court,  now  a drilling-ground,  of  the 
Srra.skrraf  (PI.  K.  (f,  o;  or  ministry  of  wart.  Here  once  stood  the 
K.'iki-kSerdi,  the  oldest  palace  of  the  sultans  (comp.  p.  r)4()).  The 
*Serasker  Tower  (closed  on  Frid.;  fee  B-b  pias.).  about  2110  ft. 
high,  built  by  Mahmud  11.  (d.  1839)  of  white  marble  from  the  island 
of  .Marmara  (j).  53 j),  affords  a magniticent  view  of  the  city. 
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Behind  the  barracks  on  the  N.  side  of  tlic  Seraskerat,  or  by 
the  Serasker  Jaddesi  to  the  right,  we  descend  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Suleiman  Mosque,  which  is  surrounded  by  schools,  baths,  and  the 
Residence  of  the  Sheikh  ul-Islam. 

The  **Mosque  of  Suleiman  the  Great  (Turk.  Sule'i- 
manieh;  PL  F,  G,  5),  erected  in  1550-66  bj^  the  Albanian  Sindn 
(Miniar  Sinan  Agha),  on  the  model  of  the  AyaSophia  and  the  Bayazid 
Mosque,  is  one  of  the  two  master-works  of  this  most  famous  of 
Turkish  architects  (the  other  being  the  Selim  mosque  at  Adrian- 
ople).  The  superb  chief  portal  on  the  N.W.  side  is  three  stories  in 
height.  At  the  angles  of  the  forecourt  (63  by  I'ise  four 

minarets  of  unequal  height.  The  exterior  of  the  mosque  is  em- 
bellished with  two  arcades;  the  smaller  domes  are  charmingly 
grouped  round  the  great  dome;  the  latter,  only  85  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  loftier  than  that  of  Aya  Sophia. 

Notwithstanding  the  striped  decoration  with  which  it  was  marred 
at  the  time  of  tlie  restoration  under  Abdul  Aziz  (p.  550),  the  interior 
surpasses  all  the  other  mosques  of  Constantinople  in  harmony  of 
structure,  in  picturesqueness  of  perspective,  and  in  magnilicence  of 
ornamentation,  hut  is  unfortunately  badly  lighted.  Between  the 
four  pillars  of  the  dome,  on  each  side,  are  two  monolith  columns, 
29  ft.  high,  wilh  stalactite  capitals,  supporting  the  upper  stories  of 
the  aisles.  The  *Mihrab  Wall  is  curiched  with  beautiful  fayence 
tiles  and  with  stained  glass  by  Serkosh  Ihrahm. 

In  the  burial-ground  behind  the  mosque  rise  the  handsome 
Riirbehs  of  Suleiman  (fee  5 pias.)  and  his  favourite  wife  Roxolana. 

From  the  outer  court  of  the  mosque,  with  its  line  old  cypresses  and 
plane-trees,  we  may  descend  to  the  E.  to  Kustem  Pasha’s  Mosque  (p.  545) 
and  the  New  Bridge  (p.  515);  or  we  may  go  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Old  Bridge 
(PI.  F,  G,  4;  p.  555;  toll  10  paras)  and  the  Hue  Iskander  (p.  543). 

From  the  W.  gale  of  the  Seraskerat,  or  from  the  W.  angle  of 
the  outer  court  of  the  Suleiman  mosque,  we  may  soon  reach  the 
two-storied  Aqueduct  ofValens  (PI.  F,  E,  6,  5),  dating  from 
the  reign  of  that  emperor  (368  A.  I).)  but  mueh  restored.  It  bridges 
the  space  between  the  fourth  and  third  hills  of  the  city. 

Cn  the  S.  side  (d'  the  aqueduct,  near  the  scene  of  the  great  lire  of 
1908,  rises  the  Shahzadeh  Mosque  (PI.  E,  F,  5 ; ‘prince’s  mosqne’), 
an  early  work  of  Sinan  (see  above),  erected  by  Suleiman  in  1543-7 
in  memory  of  his  son  Mohammed.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mehmedieh  (see  below).  It  is  charmingly  titled  up  in  the  interior. 
In  the  two  tiirbehs  rejmse  the  princes  Mohammed  and  Jihangir  and 
the  princess  Mihrimah.  .\s  a rule  the  muezzin  permits  visitors  to 
ascend  one  of  the  minarets  for  a small  gratuity. 

From  this  mosque  the  Hue  Chahsadt^  Baehi  ascends  to  the  N.AV. 
to  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  II.  (PI.  1),  E,  4;  Mehmedieh  or 
hahh  Jami;  comp.  p.  542),  the  holiest  in  Constantinople  after  that 
of  Eyiib  (p.  555).  It  was  built  by  the  Greek  Christodulos  in  1463-9 
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on  the  fourth  hill  of  the  city,  on  the  site  and  with  the  materials 
of  tlie  Apostles'  Church.  This  church,  founded  by  Constantine,  had 
been  restored  by  Justinian  and  was  famous  as  the  burial-place  of 
the  emperors. 

The  outer  court,  planted  with  cypresses,  on  the  N.'W.  side  of 
which  a busy  market  is  held,  is  surrounded,  as  in  the  llyzantinc 
a}j;e,  by  a great  many  miscellaneous  buildings.  The  plan  of  the 
mosque  is  i)robably  the  same  as  that  of  the  Apostles’  Church.  The 
forecourt  is  commanded  by  two  minarets.  The  interior,  in  the  form 
of  a Greek  cro.ss,  has  four  half-domes  in  the  two  axes  adjoining  the 
central  dome,  four  smaller  corner-domes,  and  three  galleries.  The 
whole  building  was  modernized  after  the  earthquake  of  1767. 

The  first  Tilrheh  behind  the  mosque  is  that  of  ‘the  Conqueror. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  tho  outer  court  the  Sultan  Mehmed  and 
Sultan  Selim  streets  lead  to  the  N.  to  the  Mosque  of  Selim  I.  (PI.  E,  3; 
Turk.  Seliinieh)  on  the  fifth  citv-hill,  erected  by  Suleiman  the  (treat  in 
1520-6  in  memory  of  his  warlike  father  Selim  I.  (p.  512).  This  is  the 
simplest  of  all  the  sultans’  mosques.  'I’lie  outer  walls  are  roofed  with  a 
single  semicircular  dome. 

'I'o  the  S.  of  Mehmedieh,  between  the  fourth  city-hill  and  the  Li/k'os 
Vallei/,  among  tho  ruins  caused  by  a fire,  rises  .Morciau's  Column  (PI.  I). 
E,  5;  Turk.  Kiz  Tash,  maiden’s  stone),  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor 
(150-7). 

In  tho  Lykos  Valley,  to  the  S.W.  of  Marcian’s  Column,  once  lay  the 
Barracks  of  the  Janissaries  (p.  .550),  who  were  massacred  in  the  Et  MeYdan 
here  (PI.  I),  5;  ‘place  of  tle.sh’)  after  a revolt  in  1626.  — In  tho  Ak  Sera’i 
quarter  (PI.  1),  E,  6),  on  tho  ancient  triumiihal  way  (p.  550),  lay  the  Roman 
Forum  ISoarium  (cattle-market).  The  road  ascended  thence  to  the  seventh 
city-hill.  Here,  in  the  quarter  now  called  Avret  Basar,  is  still  seen  the 
pedestal  of  the  marble  Column  of  Arcadius  iPl.  I),  7;  Turk.  Avret  Tash, 
women's  stone),  the  sole  surviving  relic  of  the  forum  of  Arcadius. 

From  the  ^lehmedieh  a main  street  (carr.  .i  pias.)  leads  direct 
iti  '/i  I”’-)  to  tlie  N.W.,  to  the  Pldirneh  Kapu  (see  below). 

Beside  the  city-wall,  near  Ivue  Edirn6  Kapou,  is  the  sixtii  and 
highest  city-hill,  on  which  rises  the  Mihriniah  Mosi/ue  (PI.  (.',  3), 
built  in  ir)56  by  Sinan  (p.  552)  for  the  princess  Mihrimah  (p.  54.5), 
on  the  site  of  the  Byzantine  monastery  of  St.  George,  and  resHiretl 
in  1910.  — From  the  Greek  Church  of  St.  George  we  walk  about 
250  jfaces  to  the  N.E.,  and  then  descend  to  the  rigid,  near  the  city- 
wall,  to  visit  the — 

Kahrieh  Mosque  (PI.  C,  2),  once  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  Chora  (‘in  the  country’),  which  probably  existed  before  the  time 
of  Theodosius  11.  It  was  restored  in  the  11th  cent,  and  enlarged 
in  the  14th,  and  contains  famous  Byzantine  '-Mosaics  (sacristan 
lives  near). 

We  now  turn  our  steps  to  the  ruinous  Edirneh  Kapu  (PI.  G,  2; 
Adrianople  Gate),  the  gate  of  Charisius  or  cemetery-gate  (Porta 
Polyandriu)  of  the  Byzantines. 

Outside  the  gate,  where  stretches  the  largest  Moslem  Cemetery 
of  Btambul,  we  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the  old  *Land-Wall 
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of  tlie  city,  over  4 M.  in  leiigtli.  The  cliief  j)art  of  it  is  Die  Theo- 
(lonian  WuU  (p.  541),  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
Tekfur  Sera'i  (see  below).  This  was  originally  a single  wall,  de- 
fended by  towers,  bnt  after  an  earthquake  in  447  it  was  doubled, 
the  two  walls  being  (50  yds.  apart  and,  from  the  bottom  of  the  moat, 
100  ft.  high. 

The  S.  part  of  the  laud-wall  may  he  visited  hy  carriage  (oiie-horso  10, 
two-horse  10  or  ISpia.s.;  bargaining  nece.ssary)  from  the  Kdinudi  Kapii. 
We  drive  past  I'op  Kapu  (PI.  A,  1;  ‘cannon-gate’)(  once  the  gate  of 
St.  Romanos,  famed  in  the  siege  of  115.3,  to  Yedi  Kuleh  railway-station 
(PI.  A,  B,  9).  We  may  return  thence  to  the  town  by  local  train  (about 
every  hr.),  or  from  the  Yedi  Kuleh  Gate  by  tramway  (No.  4 ; change 
at  Ak  Serai,  p.  553),  or  from  Psamatia  Kapu  (PI.  B,  8)  bv  local  steamer 
(p.  5.38). 

Near  the  S.  end  of  the  wall  rises  the  castle  of  Yedi  Kuleh.  (PI.  A,  9; 
‘seven  towers’;  adm.  except  Sun.  2'/.2pias. ; small  fee  to  lantern-bearer), 
rebuilt  by  Mohammed  11.,  within  which  is  the  dilai)idated  Porta  Anrea 
(‘golden  gate’),  once  the  triumj)hal  gate  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  — On 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  point  where  the  land-wall  joined  the  Marmora 
Sea.  Wall,  rises  the  octagonal  Meimer  Kuleh  (PI.  A.  9;  ‘marble  tower’), 
the  sole  relic  of  a castle  of  the  time  of  Emp.  Basil  II.  (97(>-1025). 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Edirneh  Kapu,  beyond  the  Greek  Cenieteru 
(PI.  C,  2),  the  Theodosian  city-wall  is  joined  by  the  single  but 
stronger  Wall  of  the  Blachernae  Quarter  (‘marsh-laTid  quarter'). 
This  wall  served  for  the  defence  of  the  famous  St.  Mary’s  Church 
of  Die  emjiress  Pulcheria  (ca.  450),  and  for  that  of  the  IDachcnue 
Palaee,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.,  which  in  the  12th  cent, 
became  the  imperial  residence  instead  of  the  older  palaces  in  the 
Augustcion  (ji.  540).  The  wall  dates  partly  from  the  reigns  of  Einji. 
lleraklios  (010-41),  Leo  V.  (813-20),  and  Manuel  Comnenns  (1143- 
80),  but  was  largely  rebuilt  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  ruined  Byzantine  palace  rising  above  the  town-wall  near  the 
small  Ke)-koporta  (PI.  C,  2),  the  so-called  Tekfur  Serai  (‘emperor’s 
palace’),  was  probably  founded  by  Constantine  Vll.  Porphyrogenetos 
(012-59).  Of  the  Blachernae  Palaee  itself  the  foundations  are 
still  traceable  between  the  Kyri  Kapu  (PL  C,  1;  once  Porta  Kali- 
garia)  and  the  Aivas  Etfendi  Mosque.  To  the  old  terrace  of  the 
jialace  belonged  the  massive  Towers  of  Isaak  Angelos  and  Anenias 
(PI.  C,  1). 

On  the  N.  side  the  land-walls  end  with  the  incturcsque  eastle 
ol  Brachionon.  or  Pentapgrgion,  answering  to  the  Yedi  Kuleh  on 
the  8.  side.  It  lies  between  the  inner  and  the  site  of  the  outer 
Blacherme  gate.  Near  it  are  buried  the  Arabs  who  fell  in  078 
(p.  541). 

From  the  Aivan  Serai  Kapu  (PL  D,  1),  whieli  belongs  to  the 
old  Sea  11  all  on  the  Golden  Horn  (p.  541),  a broad  road  to  the 
lelt  (N.M  .)  leads  througli  the  suburb  of  Ortakjilar  (PL  B,  0,  1)  to 
('74  ^1-)  Eyub  (p.  ;)55).  Straight  on,  we  soon  reach  the.  Aivan  SeraY 
pier  ()).  555). 
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c.  The  Golden  Horn. 

Hy  C'aKviik  (p.  .538)  from  the  New  Bridge  to  Eyiih  about  1 hr.,  to  the 
Swout  Waters  lira,  (tlicro  and  back  2(»-2a  pias.).  The  row  l)aek  is  par- 

ticularly tine  towards  sunset.  Stka.mboat  (ji.  5.SX)  to  Eyiih  in  hr., 
tlience  to  the  Sweet  Waters  20  min. 

'Phn  Golden  Horn,  alreitdy  named  ( 'hrysokeras  by  tlietJ reeks, 
an  arm  ol'  the  sea  M.  Inn^  and  at  the  widest  point  .Jl.  ticross, 
prohaltly  a suhmerged  side-valley  of  the  Bosporus,  is  one  of  the 
linest  natural  Itarhours  in  the  world.  In  the  Byzantine  period  it 
was  elosed  for  defensive  puritoses  liy  a chain.  It  consists  of  the 
Outer  ('oiiniiercitt!  Harbour  il’I.  11,  I,  4,  5),  with  the  (Jalata  (4uay 
Ip.  .')4B)  and  the  new  (ptiiys  on  the  Stamhul  side,  the  Inner  Coin- 
inendal  Harbour  ilM.  (i,  11,4).  between  the  two  Itridires,  tind  tlie 
Xaral  Harbour  d’l.  Ivd,  2.  Bi. 

Tlie  vovatrer  on  the  (iolden  Horn  is  chietlv  struck  with  th(‘ 
busy  harbour  scenes  and  the  picturesque  appearance  <d'  the  crowd- 
ed Oriental  (|uarters  risiitf'  from  the  hanks.  Stiirtino;  from  the 
New  Bridge  il’l.  11,4)  the  steamer  crosses  tlie  inner  commercial 
hiirhour  to  the  pier  of  Yenrisli  Iskele.si  i I’l.  O.  4)  at  Stamhul,  at  the 
fold  of  the  terrace  of  the  Suleiman  Mosipie,  and  then  passes  under 
the  Old  Bridge  ilM.  F,  O,  4;  p.  oo'Ji  into  the  naval  harbour.  On  the 
Stamhul  side  it  lirst  calls  at  the  piers  of  Jnbali  Kapn  and  Ayti 
Kapil  (1*1.  F,  B),  the  latter  lying  below  Selim’s  .Mosque  ip. 

Next,  on  the  same  side,  arc  the  piers  of  Hlianar  1*1.  F.  2).  the 
Orcck  (luarter,  where  a terrible  massacre  took  place  in  1S21.  and 
lialat  il*l.  1),  2i.  the  largest  Jewish  (piarter. 

On  the  o[)posite  hank,  from  the  Old  Bridge  onwards,  lie  the 
dockyard  buildings.  On  the  hay  of  Kasim  Pasha  icalling-place 
of  some  of  the  steamhoatsi  is  the  ^finistry  of  Marine  Divan 
llaneh;  1*1.  0,  2,  B),  with  its  surrounding  barracks,  workshops,  and 
docks.  In  front  of  it  are  anchored  men-of-war  and  guard-ships. 

The  steamer  next  touches  at  I'ers  Haneh  il’l.  E,  2i,  on  the  E. 
hank,  at  the  end  of  the  dockyard,  and  at  the  .lewish  quarter  of 
Haskidi  (lias  Keui;  1*1.  E.  1);  then,  on  the  W.  hank,  at  Airan  Sera'i 
(1*1.  I),  1 ; p.  ')o4i,  where  we  have  a tine  view  of  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
land-walls  and  the  beginning  of  the  sea-wall  on  the  (tolden  Morn: 
then,  on  IheE.  hank,  at  Kalijeli  Oylii,  and  on  the  W.  hank  at  Defter- 
(lar  Iskelesi  (1*1.  O,  1)  and  Kyiib  isee  inset  plans  in  Flan  of  Oily). 

In  the  suburb  of  *Eyub,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  pier,  is 
the  famous  Mosyiie  of  Kyiib,  where  the  ceremony  of  girding  each 
new  sultan  with  the  swonl  takes  place.  It  was  built  of  white  marble 
by  .Mohammed  II.,  the  Conqueror,  in  tdoi),  adjacent  to  the  tiirheh  of 
Abu  Eyub  Ensari,  the  legendary  standard-bearer  of  the  prophet, 
whose  tomb  here  was  revealed  in  a vision  a few  days  after  the  con- 
quest. The  spot  is  so  revered  by  the  Moslems  that  until  now  no 
Christian  dared  set  foot  even  in  the  outer  court.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  'Piirkish  government,  however,  visitors  may 
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enter  the  deeply  impressive  court  and  even  the  mosque  itself,  but 
they  should  be  careful  not  to  remain  standing  between  the  railings 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  court  and  the  gilded  windows  on  the  wall-side. 

From  the  mosque,  up  the  hill-side  to  the  N.E.,  extends  the  pic- 
turesque Cemetery,  with  its  venerable  cypresses.  A path  ascends 
from  tlie  mosque,  past  a monastery  (Tekkeh)  of  the  dancing  der- 
vishes (p.  543),  to  the  top,  where  we  have  a splendid  *View  of 
both  banks  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

From  Eyiib  a smaller  local  steamer  plies  through  the  Stambul  Liman, 
the  shallow  N.W.  arm  of  the  Golden  Horn,  l'/4  M.  long,  to  Kiathaneh,  or 
Kiahat  Ilaneh;  this  trip,  on  Fridays  or  Sundays  in  spring,  all'ords  an 
interesting  picture  of  Turkish  life.  At  Kiathaneh  two  streams  fall  into  the 
Golden  Horn,  the  so-called  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  (the  Asiatic 
waters,  see  p.  558),  or  Eai/x  Douces.  The  eastraost  is  the  Kiathaneh 
Suyu,  in  the  valley  of  which,  about  l'/4  M.  up,  is  a chateau  of  the  sultan, 
the  most  popular  holiday  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
meadow.s,  under  shady  trees,  are  erected  huts  and  arbours,  where  music 
and  amusements  of  all  kinds  are  provided.  The  Moslems  enjoy  themselves 
sedately  here  on  Fridays;  the  Christians  come  on  Sundays;  hither  too 
the  people  of  fashion  ride  or  drive.  Shortly  before  sunset  a whole  flotilla 
of  boats  on  the  Golden  Horn  returns  home  to  the  city. 

d.  Scutari. 

Steam  Fehrv  Boats  from  the  New  Bridye  (see  n.  538)  and  Beshiktash 
to  Scutari.  Those  from  the  New  Bridge  to  the  minor  stations  Salajak, 
near  the  Leandcr  tower,  and  Harem- Iskelesi,  below  the  Selimieh  Barracks 
(p.  53C),  are  less  frecpient  and  are  seldom  used  by  strangers.  — Carriages 
have  the  same  tariff  as  in  the  city  (p.5."8).  Drive  from  the  pier  to  the  Cham- 
lija  Spring  and  back  via  the  Great  Cemetery  (about  2*/._>  brs.)  1'/.^  mejidiehs 
(.30  pias.).  — House  to  the  Bulgurlu  about  1 mej. 

The  steamer  leaves  the  Seraglio  Point  ou  the  right  and  steers 
to  the  E.  to  (’/^  br.)  the  chief  landing-place  at  Scutari,  which  lies 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  in  a bay  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory.  To  the 
right,  off  the  end  of  the  promontory,  is  a flat  islet  on  which  rises 
the  so-called  Leunder’s  Tower  (by  the  Turks  named  Kiz  Kulesi, 
i.e.  maiden’s  tower,  from  the  legend  that  a sultan’s  daughter  was 
once  kept  here),  with  a signalling  station  and  lights. 

Scutari  (no  European  inns),  Turk.  Uskudar,  the  ancient 
Chrysopolis,  the  harbour  of  Chalcedon  (p.  53G),  now  a large  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  contains  90,000  inhab.,  comparatively  few  of 
whom  are  Armenians  and  Greeks.  Its  fine  old  mosques,  its  crooked 
streets,  and  its  small  timber  houses  give  it  a more  Oriental  char- 
acter than  Stambul.  Until  a century  ago  Scutari  was  the  terminus 
of  the  caravan-routes  from  Asia  Minor,  by  which  the  treasures  of 
the  East  were  brought  to  Constantinople.  It  is  still  the  starting- 
point  of  the  sacred  annual  Mecca  caravan. 

From  the  pier  we  follow  the  broad  main  street  past  the  BUyiik 
Jami  (‘Great  Mosque’ ; 1547),  on  the  left,  and  the  Yetu  Valideh 
Jami  (1707-10),  on  the  right,  beyond  which  a road  to  the  right 
diverges  to  the  Dervishes’  Monastery  and  the  Great  Cemetery. 
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'I'lie  street,  inclining  tn  tlie  left,  ne\l  leatls  to  the  iinurters  ol 
Yenl  Mahalleh,  witli  an  Armenian  cemetery,  ami  Bcujlar  Baslii; 
then,  past  villas,  to  the  village  of  Biihjurliikioi.  llei'ore  the  village 
is  reached  a road  to  the  left  leads  to  {’2  M.  from  the  pier)  the 
(.'hatnlija  Spri/i^,  shaded  l)y  great  plane-trees,  a favourite  Friday 
ami  Snmlay  rest)rt  like  the  Sweet  Waters  i|).  55(5). 

We  may  thence  ascend  (to  the  N.,  hr.)  the  Great  Bulgurlu 
or  BiUjiik  Cluinilija  (87!)  ft.;  small  caf6,  hargaining  necessary), 
which,  in  the  forenoon  especially,  all'ords  a superb  *View  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Bosporus,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

On  the  way  back  we  turn  to  the  left,  skirting  the  .Vrmenian 
cemetery,  to  visit  the  *Great  Cevietei'ij  (Biiyiik  Mezaristan),  the 
largest  Moslem  burial-ground  in  the  East.  The  lower  road  through 
it  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  Moiiasteni  of  the.  Ifoidimj  Pei-vishes  (Rufat 
Tekkeh;  no  admittance). 

To  the  S.  of  the  (treat  Cemetery  lies  Haidar  I’a.'iha  (p.  588), 
with  a large  Milltarij  HoHpital,  where  Florence  Nightingale  (1820- 
1910)  first  devoted  herself  to  her  philanthropic  work.  A(ljoining  the 
Hospital  is  the  British  Cemetery,  containing  a tall  granite  Obelisk 
in  memory  of  the  British  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war. 


e.  The  Bosporus. 

Local  Steamers  (p.  538),  with  17  stations  on  the  European  side  and 
12  on  the  Asiatic,  never  all  touched  at  on  tho  same  voyage.  To  Rumcli 
Kavak,  tho  northiuost  station  on  the  W.  shore,  in  2 hrs.,  5 (in  suniiner  (i) 
ateaiuers  only.  From  any  station  it  is  easy  to  f6rry  to  the  opposite  shore 
(5-10  pias.). 

The  Thracian  ^Bosporus  (‘ox-fonl’,  from  the  tlreek  myth  that 
lo  swam  in  the  shape  of  a cow  from  Asia  to  Europe),  Turk.  Kara 
Denis  Boyhaz  or  Stumhul  Boyhaz  (Black  Sea  or  Stambul  Straits), 
which,  like  the  Dardanelles  (p.  53-1),  was  formed  by  the  subsidence 
of  a river-valley  in  the  tertiary  period  (comp.  j).  .xxxiv),  connects  the 
Sea  of  iMarmora  with  the  Black  Sea.  Length  20  M.,  breadth  about 
2 M.,  average  depth  89  It.  (greatest  about  395  It.).  A surlace- 
stream,  (piickcned  by  the  prevailing  N.E.  winds,  and  consisting 
of  the  fresher  water  of  the  Black  Sea,  fed  by  its  co]dous  rivers, 
constantly  pours  through  the  straits  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  salter  and  heavier  water  of  the  latter  flows  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  a strong  under-current  into  the  Black  Sea.  I he  steep 
coast-hills  of  the  X.  [lart,  as  far  as  Kumeli  Kavak,  consist  <d’  erup- 
tive rock,  basalt,  dolerite,  and  trachyte;  in  theS.  part  the  prevail- 
in«-  formations  are  Devonian,  clay-slate,  greywacke,  (|uarzitc,  and 
limestone.  The  peninsula  of  Stambul  is  of  the  miocene  formalion. 

A trill  on  the  Bosporus  allbrds  a highly  picturesque  and  varied 
panorama  of  the  scenery  on  its  banks,  and  on  the  way  back  we 
suddenly  obtain  a striking  view  of  the  great  city  ami  its  suburbs. 

36* 
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The  more  important  ])laees  only  arc  named  below.  (I-  signifies 
landing-])lace  or  pier.) 


Wf;sT  Bank. 

Gdluta  Quay  and  Top  lla- 
nt’h,  see  pp.  543,  544. 

Dolma  Bayrlteh  (p.  544), 
with  the^Seraiof  that  name,  built 
by  Abdul  Mejidin  1850-5  in  the 
overladen  ‘Turkish  Henaissance’ 
style,  now  the  residence  of  .Mo- 
hammed V.;  the  Fa()ade  on  the 
Bosporus  is  over  700  yds.  long; 
in  tlic  lofty  central  building  is 
till!  huge  throne-room. 

Beyond  Beshiliash  ip.  544; 
L.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  (’liira- 
yan  Sera'i,  a similar  palaee, 
which  was  burnt  down  in  1910. 

At  Ortalidi  (,L.).  a suburb 
witii  beautiful  gardens  and  a 
jiretty  mosque  ^1870),  the  city 
is  seen  astern  for  the  last  time. 

We  round  a headland  and 
next  come  to  the  villages  of  Kuru 
Chr.thmeh  (L.)  and  Arnautkiui 
(L.).  The  latter  lies  on  the  Akinii 
Buniu,  a lieadland  swept  l)y  a 
strong  current. 

Behek  (B.),  on  a beautiful 
bay.  with  villas  (yali)  of  wealthy 
'I’m-ks,  an  Englisli  and  American 
summer  resort.  On  the  hill  to 
the  N.  is  the  Rohert  ('olleye,  an 
American  institution  founded  in 
1 8(53. 

Above  the  cypresses  of  an 
old  cemetery  rise  the  ])ic- 
tures(|ue  towers  and  walls  of 
Ruuu-li  UinKur  iL.;  ‘European 
castle  ),  built  by  Mohaniined  11. 
in  14;)“2,  shortly  before  the  siege, 
"f  f’onstantinoplc  (j).  54‘2),  to 
command  the  narrowest  part  of 


Ea.st  Bank. 

Leander’s  Tower  and  Scu- 
tari, see  p.  55(i. 


K'lwkuiijuk  (L.),  a Jewish 
village,  separated  from  Scutari 
by  a low  hill,  was  alinostentirely 
destroyed  bv  a disastrous  lire  in 
Eeb.  1911.' 

Beylerhey  (L.).  T'he  Beyler- 
bey  Sera%,  built  by  Abdul  Aziz 
in  18G5,  is  the  most  tasteful 
sultan’s  palace  on  the  Bosporus. 

CJiengelkibi  (E.)  and  Vani- 
kibi  (L.),  where  we  lose  sight 
of  Stainbul.  We  next  pass  Tojj 
Dayh  ('427  ft.;  ‘cannon-hill’), 
famed  for  its  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  Bos))orus.  Kandili  (,L.) 
lies  on  a headland  opposite  the 
bay  of  Bebck. 

Between  Kniulili  and  .Anatoli 
His.sar  (sec  below)  opens  the  VoUei/ 
of  the  Rireet  of  Asiii.  at 

the  mouth  of  the  tJilyiik  (great)  and 
Kiiclitlk  (littl(')  (iok  8u,  a favourite 
Friday  resort  of  Moslem  excursion- 
ists in  summer. 

Anatoli  lUssar  (L. ; ‘.Asiatic 
Castle’),  ovGiixel  llissar  (‘beau- 
tilul  castle’),  the  picturesque 
castle  by  the  sea,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  village,  was 
erected  by  Bayazid  1.  in  1393 
as  an  outwork  against  Byzan- 
tium. 
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the  |{(isi)oi'us  (7‘2'2  yds.  only), 
llrrc,  too,  the.  {’iirrent  {sliHitnu 
nkivtiHiy  ‘iSatnn’s  slrciini’)  is  at 
its  st.ronujcst. 

Itcyoiid  Fjiiiirijiftn  (li.)  cotnc 
the  palaces  l)uilt  l)y  Ismail,  klic- 
divc  of  K|>:ypt  (d.  IK!).');  j).  444). 

Slmia  (L.).  in  a deep  anil 
sheltered  hay,  and  Yeiiikiol 
(1.. ; tireek  Xriirlmri),  hoth  in- 
habited childly  by  (Irccks  and 
.Armenians.  At  IheN.  end  of  the 
headland  are  the  summer  seals 
of  the  .American  and  .Austrian 
ambassadors. 

Therapia  i b. ; Summer  I’al- 
ace  Hot.;  Hot.  'rokatlian,  etc.; 
pop.  .AOOO),  a lar}>;eand  handsome 
village,  on  a small  bay,  with 
cafes  hv  the  sea  and  terraced 
gardens.  On  the  ipiay.  to  the 
\.  id'  the  bay,  are  the  summer 
residences  of  the  lirilish  (lofty 
while  building),  l•'rench,  and 
Italian  ambassadors;  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  bay  is  that  of  the 
(terman  ambassador. 

Near  the  small  cape  Kireinh 
Burnu,  with  its  battery  and 
beacon,  the  IHack  Sea  becomes 
visible  in  the  di.stancc. 

Buyukdereh  (L.;  Hot. 
Hellevue;  Hot.  d’Europe;  Hot. 
rialane,  etc.;  pop.  (iOOO)  is  one 
of  the  most  frequented  summer 
resorts  of  the  wealthy  Euro- 
peans of  Constantinople,  with 
liandsome  houses  in  the  \.  part. 
The  Bdij  of  Biij/ukdrreh  (‘great 
valley’)  forms  the  broadest  part 
of  the  liosporus  (2  Af.). 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  bay  arc 
Meznr  Burnu  fL.),  a small 
village,  and  Yeni  MahalUh,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ‘rose  valley', 


East  Hank. 


h'nniijo  (li.),  on  a small 
headland  (beacon). 

Chlhiikli,  on  the  Bai/  of 
BnkoH,  where  the  Hritish  and 
French  tieets  met  for  the  Cri- 
mean war.  .At  the  head  of  the 
bay,  beyond  Bo.'ihn  Baiirloli 
(li.)  lies  Beikos,  usually  the 
northmost  steamboat  station. 

From  Kcikos  we  may  ascciol 
till'  Giant’s  Mt.  or  Yusha  Dagh 
(KlOft.;  ‘Mt.  .losloia'),  aa  imjiortaiil 
laiiilmark  for  sliips  coming  from  tlo' 
Ulark  Si-a.  The  mail  to  it  it  lir. ; 
i-.irr.  i/j  mej.)  aseemlH  [la.st  tlie  pa 
lae.e  of  Moliammril  Ali  I’aslia  ami 
tlirougli  the  grassy,  well  wooileil. 
ami  well  watereil  valley  of  llinik  ior 
fsh'ilt’.'ti.  oiiee  a favourite  eoiintry 
seat  of  the  Ityzaiitine  emperors 
ami  the  sultans.  On  the  top  are  a 
mosipie.  the  ‘tomh  of  the  giant 
.loshna',  ami  a small  eafe.  *View 
over  the  whole  Hos|)orn8.  hut  Con- 
stantinople is  hiililen. 

'I’he  slciimcrs  plying  beyond 
HcYkos  proceed  thence  straight 
across  the  Hosporus  to  1 cnikiiii 
(see  above)  on  the  European 
shore,  where  corresponding  with 
them  there  are  generally  steam- 
boats jdying  via  Therajiia  (see 
above)  to  Miznr  Burnu  (see 
below)  and  to  Buinrli  Karnk 
Ip.  AtiOi.  'I'henee  they  go  on  to 
till*  last  station  on  the  .Asiatic 
shore  — 


5(i()  llonic  Si. 
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the  terniiims  of  most  of  the 
steamers. 

Five  or  six  boats  only  go 
on,  passing  the  ruinous  fort 
Telli  Tahia  and  the  Dikili 
Cliffs,  to  Rumeli  Kavak,  a 
village  near  a fortress  built  by 
Murad  IV.  in  1628  and  restored 
in  1890.  The  walls  of  the  ruined 
Byzantine  castle  of  Imros  Ka- 
lesi,  on  a hill  to  the  N.,  once  ex- 
tending down  to  the  sea,  were 
prolonged  by  moles,  like  those 
of  Yoros  Kalesi  opposite,  so  that 
a cliain  could  be  carried  across. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Bos- 
porus the  banks,  which  bristle 
witli  forts  and  batteries,  consist 
of  almost  perpendicular  basaltic 
rock,  above  which  runs  a hill- 
path.  Between  Rumeli  Kavak 
and  the  headland  Karihjeh  Ka- 
Irsl  the  little  bay  of  BilijUk 
Liman,  ofl’crs  the  lirst  refuge  to 
vessels  of  slight  draught  com- 
ing from  the  N. 


Tlie  Bosporus  now  expands 
at  its  N.  entrance  to  2'*/4M.,ncar 
Rumeli  Panar,  a tireck  vil- 
lage (Fcnerkiai  or  Fanaraki), 
with  a liglithousc  and  a strong 
fortress  on  tbe  rock  to  tlie  N.  of 
the  bay.  To  the  E.  rise  a number 
of  dark  basaltic  cl i It's,  the  Cya.n- 
ran  Islands  or  Sijmjdpyadcs 
{i.c.  tlie  rocks  wliicli,  according 
to  tbe  ancient  tradition,  ‘clash 
together’),  between  which  Jason 
had  to  ])ass  on  the  Argonautic. 
expedition. 


East  Bank. 


Anatoli  Kavak,  a gen- 
uine Turkish  village,  lying  on 
the  Majar  Bay  between  two 
strongly  fortified  headlands.  On 
the  N.  headland  rises  also  the 
picturesque  ruin  of  the  Byzan- 
tine castle  of  Yoros  Kalesi, 
called  the  Genoese  Castle  since 
the  14th  century.  In  ancient 
times  the  headland  and  the 
strait,  one  of  the  narrowest  parts 
of  the  Bosporus,  were  named 
Hieron  (sanctuary)  after  the 
altar  of  the  twelve  gods,  where 
Jason  is  said  once  to  have  sacri- 
ficed, and  after  a temple  of  Zeus 
Urios,  the  dispenser  of  favour- 
able winds. 

In  the  Majar  Bay  vessels 
coming  from  the  Black  Sea  have 
to  show  their  papers  before 
entering  the  Bosporus.  Then 
comes  Kechili  Bay,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  tbe  cape  Fil  Btirnu, 
and  defended  by  a fort,  as  is  also 
the  Poiras  Bnrnu,  a little  far- 
ther to  the  N.E. 

Next,  on  the  rocky  coast, 
arc  the  village  and  beyond  it  the 
low  cape  of  Anatoli  Panar, 
with  the  Anatolian  lighthouse 
and  a fort  rising  above  it. 

Farther  on  arc  Kabakos 
Bay,  in  the  basaltic,  rocks  of 
which  nestle  countless  sea-fowl, 
and,  at  tbe.  N.  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
l)orus,  the  abru])t  Yiim  Burnn. 
with  a battery  and  rescue-station 
for  the  shipwrecked. 


IX.  THE  BLACK  SEA. 
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85. 
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. . . 571 

I’he  Black  Sea  (Turk.  Kara  Denis;  Rus.s.  Chornoye  Moi’e; 
p.  xxxiv),  the  Pontus  Kiixinns  of  the  ancients,  sometimes  deserves 
its  name  for  the  dark-blue  hue  of  its  waters,  which  is  markedly 
dill’erent  from  the  blue  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  area,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Baltic,  amounts  to  sq.  M.,  without 

includin<r  the  14, .^ll)  sq.  M.  of  the  Sea  of  Azoi'  (p.  xxxiv)  which  is 
united  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  narrow  Straits  of  Kcrtch  (p.  570) 
and  separated  from  the  shallow  (fiilf  of  Odessa  (j).  5(54)  liy  the 
Crimean  I’eninsula.  The  basin  ])r(»per  of  the  Black  Sea  is  a huge 
depression,  falling  away  rapidly  from  its  margin  to  its  centre, 
wliere  it  reaches  a depth  of  ca.  73(55  ft.  Its  flow  and  ebb  are  not 
j)crceptible.  Owing  to  the  great  rivers  it  recidves  its  surface-water 
is  but  slightly  salt  (1.8  per  cent),  but  the  deep  water  is  more 
saline  (2.2  to  2.3  per  cent).  The  bottom  is  coated  with  black  mud 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  is  therefore  entirely 
destitute  of  animal  life.  On  warm  summer  nights  the  j)hosphores- 
cence  of  the  water  is  very  observable.  .Vs  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  vessels  are  often  followed  by  dolphins. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  summer  gentle  X.  and  X.E.  winds, 
with  a clear  sky,  prevail  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Black  Sea.  .Vt 
other  seasons  the  wind  is  very  variable.  The  X.W.  and  W.  winds 
often  bring  fog,  which  makes  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  ditllcnlt. 
In  winter  and  about  the  time  of  the  equinox  dangerous  storms 
from  the  S.  and  S.E.  are  by  no  means  rare. 


82.  From  Constantinople  to  Constantza. 

221  M.  Ste.\mboats  (iigents  at  Constantinople,  see  pp.  ."iSS,  at  Gon- 
stantza,  see  p.  .')63).  1.  Royai  Rumanian  State  Maritime  Service  (Servi- 
eiul  Maritim  Komiln ; in  corrcsponilcnee  with  tlie  Xortii  (iennan  Lloyd; 
comp.  R.  76),  from  Constantinople  on  Tues.  and  .Sat.  aft.  in  14  hrs.  (from 
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('i)iistaiilza  oil  Sun.  anil  'I’linrs.  niglit  in  12  Ins.;  I'oini).  |).  oH.S);  fare  5.')  or 
fr.  2.  A/mtridn.  lAoijd  (for  Odessa  and  Nikolayev)  from  C’onstantinojile 
every  other  Sat.  aft.  viii  Knrgas  (from  Constantza  on  Tliurs.  night  via 
Varna),  in  about  l*/.^  days  (fare  51  fr..  20  fr. ; in  the  reverse  direetion  Jl  fr.. 
20  fr.);  also  by  Line  Braila  B.  from  Constantinople  every  other  Frid.  aft. 
via  Varna,  in  2 days  (from  Constantza  direef  to  Constantinople  Wed.  aft., 
in  1!)  Ill's.);  fare  58  (hack,  10)  or  25  fr.  iwithont  food  in  2nd  cabin). 

3.  Societa  Ndziondle,  Lino  XIII  i,for  Braila).  from  Constantinople  Sun.  aft. 
(from  Constantza  Mon.  aft.)^  in  17  hrs.  (fare  10  or  28  fr.). 

For  Constaniiito2jl'e  niid  the  voyaire  tlirouirh  iho  Bonjtoms,  see 
p.  536  and  pp.  557-560. 

'I'he  Kumanian  and  Italian  vessels  ]uirsne  a X.  course  llirouoli 
(he  Black  Sea,  long  ali'ording  line  retrospects  of  the  precipitous 
shores  of  Anatolia  and  the  fissured  jiromontories  of  thi'  Kuine- 
lian  coast. 

Steering  to  tlie  N.W.  the  Odessa  steamer  of  t lu' .\ustrian  Lloyd 
ri'aclies  the  open  sea  ofl’  Hiimeli  Fanar  (p.  560).  If  again,  how- 
ever. approaches  the  Kumelian  coast  abreast  of  Cape  Juiada 
(Turk.  Kuril  Biinnn,  the  Tlnjnian  ProiniDitariniii  of  the  ancients. 

Beyond  the  far-projecting  Cape  Kuratav  or  Zeitiin  Bunin 
(lights),  belonging  to  iS.  BiiUjaria  (formerly  E.  Kninelia),  opens 
the  wide  Gulf  of  Buri/aji.  \Vc  pass  the  pcnin.sula  of  Sozvpolin 
and  the  lighthouses  of  the  islands  of  Mepalo  Nisi  and  Anastasia, 
and  enti'i’  the  Bay  of  Biiri/as,  which  runs  deeply  into  the  land 
from  till'  middle  of  (he  irulf. 

C* 

Burgas  iHot.  Commercial,  etc.),  the  modern  ({reek  Pyrifos, 
is  the  chiel  harbour  of  S.  Bulgaria  (11,700  inhah.)  and  lies  at  the 
head  ol  (he  hay  between  large  lagoons.  The  harbour  is  tolerably 
shelteri'd  Irom  the  F.  wind  by  two  moles..  The  chief  e.xjiorts  are 
grain  and  attar  of  roses. 


In  continuing  our  voyage  we  jiass  the  peninsula  of  Mesembriya 
(the  ancient  Mesembna)  and  ('ape  Emine.  (lighthouse),  the  X.  born 
ol  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  forming  a spur  of  the  well-wooded  Little 
Balian  haiiye,  the  old  Iroulier  between  F.  Huuielia  and  Bulgaria. 

Oil  the  N.  margin  ol  the  Balkan  Alts,  lies  Varna,  the  ancient 
(hlessos,  now  the  chief  seaport  of  Bulgaria  (pop.  35,000),  where 
some  of  the  Austrian  Jdoyil  steamers  call.  The  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  Varna,  open  towards  the  F.,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  bv  Cape 
Calafa  (Galata  Biiniu;  lighthouse)  and  on  the  N.  by  Caiie  St. 
•J'aiye.  1 he  anchorage,  between  two  long  moles,  is  similar  to  that 
ol  Burgas.  The  Derna  ('anal  connects  the  bay  with  Lake  Denia. 
farther  on  the  steamer  rounds  Cape  Kaliakra  (Turk.  Chiliiia 

Ilf  lir'l'  >0  11'“  S.,  and  rejoins  the  course 

Cr  n . in,  l^osiiorus  to  Constauiza.  Xext  comes 

of  /Vuvl  nn  n-  til-'  village 

Dol  nya  ’u  Rumanian 

^t>^t'ja.  At  night  the  position  of  the  fiat  coast  is  revealed  bv 
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the  lights  (if  till!  siMiill  port  of  Maiiiialid  ;inil  of  ('npi' 
stri'tcliiiig  ill  front  of  tlio  lagoon  of  Mangalia. 

After  a short  halt  in  Iho  olien  roads  all  the  steamers  pass 
through  the  entrance  to  the  harlionr  of  f and  moor  along- 

side the  (piays  of  the  K.  mole.  'I’he  landing-place  of  the'  kninanian 
mail-steamers  (see  Indow)  is  close  to  the  harbour-station. 

Constantzn.  Hotki.s  (eniwiled  in  the  latter  half  of  All};,  ami  in 
Sept.t.  Jlof.  Carol  I.,  at  the  K.  einl  of  the  headland,  of  the  tirat  elaas. 
with  Kiirden,  It.  K-lO,  H.  l>/j.  dej.  1,  1).  .5  fr.  (lei);  Meghia,  liagnier,  cte. 

Po.ST  & Tkoeokapii  Office,  to  the  K.  of  the  chief  railway-station; 
hraneh-otliee  at  the  harhoiir.  — ('.\n  •>  lei. 

Stka.mboat  Aokncies.  JiiaiKinUni  Sfatr  Maritime  Serrice  (aop.  helow), 
at  the  landinir-staire;  Aiirtrian  IJogd,  11.  Kappaport;  Socictd  Xazionale, 
E.  Tozzi. 

Rritihh  VicK-t'ossi  i,.  Lionel  K.  AVoaer.  — lii.ovo’s  Aoents,  HV(/ro;i 
■t  YouelL 

CojjKfnutza  I Human.  < 'rnrk.  KilHfenJeh),  a seaport 
with  17,000  inhah.  and  in  summer  a popular  Rumanian  seaside- 
resort  (see  helow),  lies  on  a small  longue  of  land  rising  boldly 
from  the  sea  and  enclosing  with  the  E.  mole  (1500  yds.l  a sickb-- 
shaped  harhonr.  The  latter,  which  is  always  free  from  ice,  is  not 
yet  (piite  complete.  Reside  the  S.  mole  is  the  .so-called  pelroleiim- 
harhoiir.  Petroleum,  agricultural  produce,  and  limber  are  the 
chief  exports. 

h’rom  the  harbour-station  the  chief  promenade  of  the  town  leads 
past  the  ('alhcdral  (left)  and  the  new  Maniripal  ('afa'ito  night) 
to  the  LitflUhoiisr  at  the  K.  end  of  the  promontory.  In  the  l'ia|a 
Independenjei  (lnde|)endence  Srpiarc),  at  the  narrowest  jiarl  of  the 
peninsula,  rises  a monument  to  Ovid,  who  died  in  exile  at  the 
neighbouring  Tomi  (afterwards  i'anstantinna)  in  17  .A.l). 

In  summer  there  is  a traiii  servico  to  ('/i  hr.)  Mainain.  with  a larjre 
hathing-estahlishmeiit. 

The  sailings  (Sun.  & Thiirs.)  ami  arrivals  (Sun.  &•  Wed.)  of  the  Ru- 
manian mail-hnats  are  in  connection  with  the  arrivals  and  departures 
(at  and  from  the  harhonr-station)  of  the  Ostende -Vienna  Express,  the 
ilerlin  Rapidi',  and  the  Hiikarest  Flxpress. 


83.  From  Constantinople  to  Odessa. 

:!‘J7  M.  Stkamhoats  (agents  at  Constantinople,  see  jiji.  .MS,  .'iSp;  at 
Odessa,  ji.  .'iOo).  1.  Xorth  (lerviaii  IJogd  (Mediterranean  & Levant  Service, 
RR.  23,  21,  77,  80).  to  Odessa  (and  Hatnm)  every  other  Sun.  evening  in 
days  (18  or  32  marks).  2.  Riaodan  Steam  Xarigation  rt  Trading  Co.: 
(a)  by  the  direct  Alexandria  line  (p.  191)  from  Constantinople  Mon.  (froni 
Odessa  Thurs.)  foren..  in  29  hrs.  (SO  or  .'io  fr.);  (h)  Two  circular  lines  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  (p.  lC>t>).  each  every  other  Thurs.  or  Erid.  aft.  (from  Odessa 
Sat.),  ill  ca.  l'/.^days  (same  fares);  (e)  Anatolian  l,iiie  (p.  .'>71)  from  Con- 
stantinople every  other  Sat.  (from  Odessa  Mon.)  aft.,  in  ca.  I'/^days  (os 
or  12  fr.,  without  food).  3.  Austrian  IJogd  (Odessa  and  NikoIayev  Line) 
from  Constantinople  every  other  Sat.  aft.  vift  Riirgas  (ji.  502)  and  Con- 
stantza  (see  above),  in  2'/,  days  (fares,  1st  class  78  fr..  2nd  class,  without 
meals.  .30  fr.).  On  the  return  trips  (S1/4  days)  the  boats  leave  Odessa  on 
Wed.  aft.  and  call  at  Coiistantza  and  Varna  (p.  .5621.—  4.  Societd  Xazionale, 
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(Oeiioato  Odessa),  from  Constantinople  Thurs.  aft  tfrom 
f dessa  I-rid.  even.),  sometimes  calling  at  Burgas  or  Constantza  in  el 
t A <Dys  (tare  60  or  47  fr.).  — 5.  Messat 


ofc,*  "s 

(p.  sli?).  ““  P-  s«— i.  E„S„’ 

.00  "" 

The  direct  boats  stec,.  t,  the  N.N.E.  across  the  Black  Sea 
( . . hi)  dll  tlic  wfiy  to  the  Gulf  of  Odesm  (p.  xxxiv).  Opposite 
Jhamil)e  and  about  2(5  M.  from  tlie  coast-town 

(I.c  tlwns'of  aw"'*  J>nie-^fer.  lie 

on!"i:l“XdX"  r ^ 'X.'fon. 

Eustdorf  (p.  -,(58)  ’ i-  water-tower  at 

''“''  iai  “Vs«H)  '"■ 

<l'n  Oreat  i^nnfain  ni  dC  . ^ he- 

(he  V'oronGov  LinhthouHc  on  ll'e  steamer  passes 

--'H>rsinthe‘qnS:S  Chlu^“"'"^ 

Odessa.  — Aninv-M 

luggage,  which  not  even"  the  ti'iu’-,,  1 1“'  examination  of  passports  and 
escapes,  occupies  a eonsiderahl  J 'timp  ^‘'t  P ‘I'^tant  Places 

t o quay  passengers  are  landed  W steamer  is  not  herthed  at 


minus 


...V,,. 

^-■■  us  of  Qare;  PI.  1),  7.  8)  is  the  tei 

(•I2  hrs  -'f  Warsaw,  Brest  'l  ^ ’''v-l  ^<2  marks 

Oderl,ei4^^!i°i  '"arks  95  or  75  mar'kV  <)o  .V"  ’ • ^^‘”*'^"1  ’ ^^l"Hci-iiik 
S and  I odvoloczvska  (35'/.,  hrs  I I l^'"""gO,  and  from  Vienna  vi 

n *EonnoN(Pl.h:U^W..  . ^ 


y/-'/////.  ‘/-'A 
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!)_.  at  the  *L<>nd07i,  *yevroj>einkai/a,  ^Bristol,  and  67. 

7 f7ersh//r(/  liotela ; also  Alexander  Park  (p.  oGS),  iii  suinnier  only,  with 
beautiful  view;  Aikoldijevsky  liotdevard  (p.  oGO;  in  suinnier),  dui.  GO  eon., 
I).  3/^-1  roub.;  Exchange  (p.  5G8),  D.  60  cop.;  lirtihns  (luncheon  rooms) 
Derihassovskaya  IG  (in  the  court). 

Caf6s.  E'anconi.  corner  of  Yekaterininskaya  and  Derihassovskaya  (PI. 

I) ,  5;  newspapers):  Pnhiunt.  Yek.aterininskaya,  near  Nikolayevsky  llotil. 

n • n .Proohrashcnskaya  and  DerihassoVskaya 

T,  ^ Jfogal,  Lansherdnovskaya  (PI.  D,  .’i),  cafe-rcslaurant. 

J) .  50  cop. 

Cabs  (Isvoshtshik).  To  the  Alain  Railway  Station,  with  liiggape, 
.lacop.;  to  or  from  the  Quarantine  Ilarhoiir,  with  lujrgajre,  70  cop.  - drive 
in  the  town  20.  per  hour  .'io.  each  addit.  >/,  hr.  2;>  cop.;  to  Laii’sherdn 
.^Ocop. ; to  the  Small,  to  the  Middle,  and  to  the  (treat  Fountains  75  cop  , 

1 roll  1.  10,  1 roiih.  .'io  cop.  Carriage  and  Pair  (‘phaeton’)  cost  double 
the  above  mentioned  fares. 

Tramways  (horse)  from  the  Main  Ilaifn  ai/  Station  (PI.  D,  7)  through 

‘ •'‘‘I*  •-‘‘"slieronovskaya.  and  Khersonskaya  to  the  lloi>nitnl 
il  I.  R.  C,  3);  from  the  Old  Chnrchgard  tPI.  (',  8)  to  a point  below  the 
\ ogti.niit/Spnek  (II.  1),  I),  eyery  .5  min.;  from  corner  of  Preohrash^v- 
fkaga  and  ^^alana  Arnatitxkaga  (PI.  ('.  7)  to  the  Little  Fountain  (p.  .’iGS). 
every  10  min.  in  hr.  (with  branch  to  Arkadia);  from  corner  of 
hanatnaga  anASkobeterekagn  (PI.  F.  (i)  to  Lnnxherdn  (p.  5GS,.  every 
to  minutes.  Electric  Tramway  from  the  Creek  Bazaar  {\'\.  2-  1)  .'Si 

fCi  ‘.'"‘‘''■y  •*  — Steam  Tramway’  from 

knlikoi  a 1 die  (1  I.  II,  8)  to  the  Creat  Fountain  (p.  5GS).  eyery  2.5  min.. 
Ill  3,4  hr.  (l.-i  co]i.  to  the  Middle  Fountain.  20  cop.  to  the  (ireati 

General  Post  & Telegraph  Office  (PI.  21;  (',  i,  f,).  .Sadoyaya  s 
(pos^  rostaiito  upHtairs.  to  tho  left).  Foreifrii  letters  10,  post-cards  I 
I.-  , (I’l-  1;  li.  (■>).  Shiikoyskaya  !i  (open  ti.;lO-.S):  Chanex 

I{ishelyev8kaya;  Vriidit  Lyonnais,  corner  of  'HishclyiHskaya  and  I'an- 
Hheronovskaya  .PI.  I).  .5;  lo-l).  Money.  The  Itussian  rouhel.  diyided 
into  100  copecks,  is  worth  about  2s.  id.  .Moxkv  Ciiaxckr.  Cmber 
perihassoyskaya  (PI.  1),  5).  Booksellers.  B.rker  <C-  iVedde.  Berndt 
noth  in  I)erii>asHovskaya. 

Sea  Baths  at  baiisherdn  (stony),  the  Fountains.  Arkadis,  hiistdorf 
(more  open  sea),  and  other  jilaccs. 

Consuls.  Hritish  Consiil-tieneral.  C'/i.  .S'.  Smith,  Kanatnaya  'il  - 
IT.  S.  Consul,  ,/.  //.  Croat,  same  street.  No.  33;  yicc-consiil,  A.  IP.  Smith. 

Police  Headquarters,  Preohrashenskayn  .38  (PI.  23;  C,  .5). 

Steamboat  Agents.  North  Cermav  Lloyd  ninl  Oermnn  Levant  Line 
•McNahh.  Rongier.  & Co.;  Rassian  Steam  Navigation  A:  Trading  Co' 
Lansheronowskaya  .5;  A/isti-mn  Lloyd.  Regir;  Sorietd  Nazionale  Vit.ale 
& Gallian;  Messugeries  Maritimes,  C.  Muntz.  ’ 

Theatres.  Toon  Theatre  d’l.  20;  I).  5).  Theatre  Square,  operas  and 
dranms;  Stbiryakdv  Theatre  (‘Theatre';  PI.  (’.  I . corner  of  Khersonskaya 
and  Konnaya,  for  operas  and  plays.  Pi.e  im  kk  Rk.souts.  Udt  da  \ord  • 
.Uexander  Park  (p.  5G8) ; Arkadia  (p.  568);  Little  Foantain  (p.  .568).-  ’ 
Cirras  Trazzi  (PI.  1:  C.  I'.,  also  a theatre  of  yarieties.  Fngli.sh  Clvb 
(PI.  (!;  1).  .5). 

English  Church,  Remeslennaya  15  (PI.  1),  6,  7). 

SioiiTs  (one  day  or  less).  Nikolayevsky  lloiilevard  ami  Alonument 
of  Catharine  (p.  .567);  drive  through  A'ckaterliiinskaya,  Preohrashdnskava. 
Derihassovskaya,  and  Piishkinskaya  (as  far  as  the  Kxchaiige. : .Vlexaiider 
Park  (|i.  568)  ami  Lanslierdn  (|).  568). 

(Jdt’sso  (1,')4  ft.),  in  tlie  province  of  Khers6n,  i.s  (ho  cliieC 
commercial  ami  iminslrial  place  on  (he  Black  Sea  ami  the  t'oiirdi- 
largcst  town  of  the  Hu.ssian  Empire  (pop.  .500,000,  inclmiing  at 
least  175,000  Jews).  It  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Greek 
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chuiTh  and  of  a modern  Russian  University,  and  it  is  llie  liead- 
qnarters  of  the  8th  ariny-eorps.  It  lies  in  4(i'’2S'  N.  lat.  and  :50°45' 
E.  long,  and  e.vtends  for  a distance  of  ahont  4 M.  over  Ihc  elevated 
and  treeless  sfei)i)e.  The  winter  climate  is  eonseqncnily  very  severe 
(mean  temperature  in  Jan.  25°  Fahr..  July  73°,  annual  mean  49°). 
Its  wide  and  well-i)avcd  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  generally  jdanted  with  trees,  make  it  one  of  the  most  regularly 
laid  out  ami  most  handsome  cities  in  Russia.  Attractive  ])arks  have 
been  as  it  were  wrested  from  the  barren  soil  by  dint  of  untiring 
perseverance  and  unstinted  care. 

The  ve.soript  in  wliieli  Catharine  11.  ordered  tlie  foundation  of  the 
town  was  dated  May,  and  its  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Admiral 

J.  do  Rilias  in  August  of  tlio  same  year.  Tlie  new  city,  whicli  sprang 
up  on  the  site  of  the  small  Tartar  and  Tinkish  village  of  ChadfiJiihei/. 
was  probably  named  after  the  Sarmalian  harbour  of  Odrsxoit  which  is  said 
to  have  lain  in  this  neighbourhood.  From  1817  to  Ib.'iit  Odessa  was  a 
free  harbour.  It  was  greatly  im)>roved  by  the  efforts  of  two  of  its  governors, 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  (Isb.H-l  I)  and  Prince  Vorontsov  (lH28-.jl).  During 
the  Crimean  war  tbi'  town  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  liritish 
and  French  tieets  in  18.')l.  and  the  blockade  by  Turkish  war-shi]>s  in  187)i-7 
was  equally  fruitless.  The  excesses  of  the  revolution  of  lUO.'j  were  nowhere 
more  ghastly  than  at  Odessa. 


The  Harbour  (347  acres  in  area),  which  in  winicr  has  somc- 
limcs  lo  he  kepi  open  by  ice-breakers,  consists  of  an  outer  har- 
hotir  (154  acres)  and  tive  inner  basins.  Effective  protection  against 
all  sea-winds  is  afforded  by  a breakwtiter  (1334  yds.  long),  the 
(piaranfine  mole  (1120yds.  bmg),  and  the  so-Ciilled  roadstead  mole 
(710  yds.  long),  forming  a continuation  of  the  last.  The  so-called 
Quarantine  ITarhonr  (I’l.  E,  F,  5)  is  for  foreign  vessels;  the  Keio 
flarhuiir  (I’l.  E,  4),  between  the  I’latonovsky  and  New  moles, 
iind  the  Coal  Harbour  (I’l.  1),  E,  4)  are  for  Russian  traders;  the 
Craetical  Harbour  (I’l.  1),  3,  4)  is  for  coasting  vessels.  To  the  X. 
oi  the  town,  opjiosite  the  suburb  of  where  a second  break- 

water and  new  docks  are  projected,  lies  tin'  Petroleniu  Harbour. 

Opposite  the  New  Mole  fl’i.  E,  4)  is  a massive  Plight  of  Granite 
Steps  (193  in  number)  ascending  to  the  level  of  the  town.  It  is 
adjoined  by  a wire-rope  elevator  (3  or  2 cop.). 

The  finest  feature  of  this  i)art  of  the  town  is  the  ^Niko- 
layevsky Boulevard  (I’l.  1),E,  4,  5),  a broad  street  M.  in 
ongth,  w liich  strotclie.s  along  tlio  margin  of  tlio  jilatean  above  the 
harbour,  commanding  an  unimi)eded  view  of  the  sea.  It  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a scries  ol  handsome  buildings,  ojt  the  other  by 
lour  rows  of  trees  and  i)leasant  grounds.  In  spring  this  is  the 
remlezvous  of  the  fashionable  world,  just  as  the  DeriluVssovskava 
(p.  n(w)  IS  in  winter.  Towards  the  N.  the  houses  end  with  the 
I oio/d.sw  l alae.e.  'fhe  Imperial  Palace  (I’l.  1),  5)  is  also  the 
^ of  Odessa  Military  Dis- 

the  j''''.  Vekaterininskaya  a bronze  statue  of 

(le  Richelieu  d’l.  32;  see  above)  was  erected  in  1826. 
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83.  Route.  567 


A little  to  the  S.W.,  in  Catharine  Square,  rises  the  Momiment 
uf  Kiiqyress  Catharine  II.  (PI.  31;  1),  4),  by  Dinitrenko  and  Popnv 
(19(10).  Round  tlie  pedestal  bearing  the  bronze  statue  of  the  empress 
are  figures  of  Prince  Potemkin  (in  front),  Count  Suhov  (on  the  right). 
Col.  de  Volant  (left),  and  .Admiral  .1.  de  Ribas  lat  the  backi.  The 
monument  is  35  ft.  high. 

Prom  this  point  the  Yekaterininskaya,  one  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  city,  leads  towards  the  S.  .Inst  beyond  the  Theatre  Scpiare 
(see  below)  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  Dkhiua.ssovsk.wa 
(PI.  C,  D,  5),  a short  .street  with  the  tincst  shops  in  Odessa,  skirt- 
ing the  Deribussov  Carden,  to  the  — 

SonoKNAYA  Syb'AKK  (PI.  C,  5),  with  its  pleasure-grounds  and 
fountain.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Tram/i(/uratiou  (PI.  13),  founded  in  1794,  in  length  114,  in  breadth 
46  yils.,  and  164  ft.  high.  It  has  a dome,  rising  over  the  centre, 
and  a tower  2(56  ft.  high.  In  the  interior,  to  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance,  is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Vorontsov  (d.  1856;  ace  below). — 
In  the  grounds  to  the  \.  of  the  church  is  a bronze  statue  of  Prince 
\'(yronfs6v  (PI.  22;  p.  56(5),  by  Brugger  (1863).  — On  its  E.  side 
the  square  is  skirted  by  the  PreobraHhe iinkaya  (PI.  C,  I),  7-4),  the 
longest  street  in  the  town. 

To  the  X.  of  the  Sobdrnaya  Square  diverges  from  the  last-named 
street  to  the  N'.W.  the  Khersonskaya,  with  the  building  of  the  New 
Pu.'t.ddH  Univei'sity  (.PI.  30;  C,  4),  which  was  opened  in  1865  anil 
contains  archseological,  natural  history,  and  other  collections  (open 
on  Sun.  12-2).  — At  the  N.  end  of  the  Torgovaya  (PI.  15,  C,  4,  5)  is 
the  Ru83ov  Picture  CaUery,  with  modern  Russian  paintings  (shown 
on  application). 

.U  the  cud  of  the  Sadi'ivaya  is  the  Nkw  Bazaak  Squake  (PI. 
C,  4f,  where  a market  is  held  daily.  The  Market  Hall  is  over- 
shadowed by  a massive  building  of  1847,  the  large  Srydtemkaya 
or  Nuvobnsdrnayn  Church  (PI.  18),  with  live  domes. 

We  return  by  Deribtissovskaya  to  the  Thkatkk  SyUAKK.  The 
handsome  Town  Theatre  (PI.  29;  I>.  5)  was  erected  by  the 
Viennese  architects  Fellner  and  Ileltmer  (1887). 

.\  few  paces  to  the  W.  of  Theatre  Scpiare,  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
Xikoliiyevsky  Boulevard  (|).  5(56),  rises  1 he  I’ow.n  Ham.  ; 

PI.  7,  1)  E,5),  an  edifice  in  the  (Ireek  style,  with  a portico  of  twelve 
columns.  .Adjacent  are  a fountain  with  a bronze  bust  of  the  poet 
Ale.rander  Pi'othkin  (1799-1837;  p.  570)  and  a cannon  from  (he 
British  man-of-war  ‘Tiger’,  sunk  in  1854. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  Diima  is  the  Mmeinn  ofAnfi- 
Yw/Z/es  (PI.  3;  1),  5),  with  object.s  found  at  the  Creek  colonies  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

From  the  Diima  the  PT.siiki.\skava  leads  to  the  Main  Pailiray 
Station  tp.  564).  To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  (he  Koudratenko 
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Street,  is  the  Exchtunjc  (I'l.  5;  D,G),  a tasteful  erection  by  Berua- 

dazz^  a899b  ^ Kondratenko  Street,  above  the 

(iuarantine  Harbour  (p.  566),  lies  the  Alexander  Park  (PI.  L, 
5,6;  restaurant,  see  p.  565),  a popular  resort  where  open-an  con- 
certs take  place  in  summer  in  favourable  weather.  Ihe  Momunent 
of  Alexander  IL,  a tall  column  of  labradonte,  commemorates  a 
visit  of  that  monarch  in  1875.  About  Vu 
slieron,  a sea-bathing  place  (tramway,  see  p.  56.)). 

From  Lansherdn  a series  of  villas  (datshas)  and  private  gar- 
dens extends  along  the  sea  to  the  Utile  Fountain  (tram^^ily),  \\ith 
a garden-restaurant  (band)  and  good  sea-bathing,  Arkadia  (tramw  ay , 
band),  the  Middle  Fountain  (steam-tramway,  see  p.  565;  excellent 
beach),  and  the  (reached  from  the  terminus  of  the 

steam-tramway  by  cab,  20-30  cop.),  a village  with  the  extensive  C/s- 
pen.'skiy  iMonastei'ij,  the  goal  of  an  annual  ])ilgrimage.  These  three 
villages  take  their  name  from  a spring  which  once  supplied  Odessa 
with  water. 

Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  German  colony  of  Lustdorf  or  01 
yino,  with  vineyards  and  frequented  sea-baths  (tramway  from  the 
Great  Fountain  in  20  min.,  fare  20  cop.;  cab  l’/2-2  roub.). 

See  also  Ba-edel  er’s  Russland  or  Baedeker's  Ritssie  (not  yet  published 
in  English). 


84.  From  Odessa  to  Batum. 

72;!  M.  Stkamship  Links  (agents  at  Odessa,  see  p.  565;  at  Batum, 
sen  ]).  570).  1.  North  Oerman  Lloyd  (Mediterranean  & Levant  Service; 
p.  .563),  from  Odessa  to  Batum  (and  Constantinople)  every  fourth  Monday. 
Passengers  between  the  two  Russian  ports  are  not  carried.  Fares  from 
Constantinople  as  at  p.  571.  — 2.  Russian  Steam  Nariyation  & Trading  Co, 
(direct  Crimea  and  Caucasus  Line)  from  Odessa  to  Batum  every  Mon.  aft. 
or  even,  (from  Batum  every  Sun.  night),  viil  Sebastopol,  Yalta,  Feoddssiya, 
and  Novorossysk,  in  -1  days  (1st  cl.  IIV4  roub.). 

Odessa,  see  p.  564.  The  Lloyd  Stk.vmeks  pursue  a S.E.  course, 
straight  towards  Cape  Chersonese  (see  p.  569). 

The  hat  Cape  Tarkhankid  (lighthouse),  theW.  extremity  of  the 
Crimea  (p.  xxxiv)  or  I'auric  Peninsula  (the  ancient  Chersonesus 
Fanriea),  remains  out  of  sight.  On  the  S.E.  the  Yaila  Afts.,  ex- 
tending to  the  Chatyr- Dayh  (4990  ft.),  gradually  come  into  view, 
along  with  the  hilly  district  in  front  of  them  sloping  thence  to  the 
rolling  stcj)pes  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Crimea. 

In  cleai’  weather  wo  may  descry  to  the  E.  Cape  Con.stantlne, 
the  N.  horn  of  the  Bay  of  Sehastojjol  (Russ.  Sevastopol),  the  best 
natural  harbour  of  the  Black  Sea,  measuring  about  4'/»  M.  from 
side  to  side.  The  higher  parts  of  the  town  of  Sebastojwl,  the  chief 
naval  harbour  of  S.  Russia,  famous  for  its  siege  (1854-5)  during  the 
Crimean  War,  also  are  visible. 
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As  soon  us  we  have  rouiuleil  the  flat  Ca^jeCVte/'so/jese^lightliouse), 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  we  see  before  us  tlie  S.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  rising  gradually  to  the  precipices  of  Cape  Aiya. 

'I'o  the  left  rises  Capt'  Fioh’nte,  tlie  Partheniiim  of  the  ancients, 
the  supposed  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  in  which  Iphigenia 
served  as  priestess.  Iteyond  it,  above  the  steep  and  wooded  shore, 
is  iSt.  Cj’eorge’s  Manttatery,  founded  in  988. 

In  the  distance,  between  bare  rooks  on  either  hand,  is  the 
narrow  entrance  to  tlie  Bay  of  Balaclava^  supposed  to  correspond 
with  Homer’s  de.scription  of  the  Liestrygonian  Bay  (Odyss.  X,  8(5- 
94).  The  picturesque  little  town  of  Balaclava,  the  ancient  Syui- 
bulon  PortuH  and  the  seat  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  (ienoese  col- 
ony of  Ceoibalo,  was  the  chief  base  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimean  war,  famed  for  the  gallant  charge  of  the  Bight  Brigade 
cioth  Oct.,  1854),  commemorated  by  Tennyson. 

Beyond  (\tpc  Aiya  (1919  ft.),  which  in  clear  weather  is  visible 
for  some  68  M.,  opens  the  Bait  of  La>ini,  enclosed  by  the  W.  spurs 
of  the  Yaila  Mts. 

When  abreast  of  Cape  Sarytsh  (lighthouse),  the  S.  point  of  the 
Crimea,  below  the  Church  of  Furos  and  the  Baidar  Gate  (1634  ft. ; 
celebrated  for  its  view),  the  Idoyd  vessels  pursue  an  E.S.E.  course 
direct  for  I'.atum.  The  picturesque  and  exuberantly  fertile  coast 
of  the  so-called  Biiasian  Riviei'a  lies  to  our  left,  but  all  that  we 
can  descry  arc  the  precipitous  Cape  Kikeneis,  the  range  of  the 
Ai-Feh'i  (4046  ft.),  and  the  distant  Cape  Ai-Tod6r  (see  below). 

The  ItrssiAN  Stf.amkr  calls  first  at  Sebastopol  (p.  .’iOS)  and  beyond 
Cape  Sarytsh  steers  near  the  coast.  The  chief  points  visible  are  Mshdtka, 
MiUiss  (recoK«izable  by  its  four  towers).  Cape  KikencYs  (see  above),  ainl  the 
lofty  and  al)rupt  clitf  of  IXvo.  below  Lemony.  We  soon  sight  the  superb 
chateau  of  Ahipka  (p.  .’>70),  with  .Mt.  Ai-Petri,  the  white  Moorish  chilteau 
of  Julber,  and  Vai>e  Ai-Toddr,  with  the  villa  of  Schwalbenuest. 

Beyond  the  headland  Yalta  is  disclosed  to  view.  In  the  distance  to 
the  N.E.  rises  Ai/ii-Dayh  (‘bear  hill';  IS.YI  ft.'.  We  pass  Oreanda  and 
Livadia  (p.  570)  and  land  at  the  mole  of  — 

yAlta.  — Hotels.  *Rossi!/a  (PI.  a),  R.  from  2-3,  B.  I).  I'/a  roub.; 
FrdrKii/n  (PI.  c),  rather  cheaper;  Il6t.  de  Yalta  H’l.  d).  in  a high  site,  good, 
R.  from  I'/g  roub.,  D.  from  80  cop.  to  1 roub.;  Marino  (PI.  i);  Oredvda; 
Mitropote;  It  rand- Hotel  (PI.  f),  etc.  — Restaiu.a.nt  in  the  public  gardens, 
I).  roub. 

Caiis  (gooil  ‘phaetons’  and  pair).  Drive  in  the  town  (also  to  or  from 
harbour)  20-50  cop.  (higgitgc  lOrop.);  hour  70,  carh  addit. '/a  hr.  30  cop. — 
Post  & TKLEoiiAPU  Oekice,  at  the  Oredmla  Hotel  (see  above). — Sea 
Baths  (10-15  cop.),  on  the  Xabereshnaya  (stony  beach).  — The  Yalta  section 
of  the  Club  Alpin  de  Crhnee.  arranges,  from  April  to  Oct.,  drives  (fari‘ 
l'/.2  roub.)  and  walks  in  the  environs.  In  the  club-house  (PI.  3;  with  mu- 
seum and  meteorological  station),  beside  the  police-bridge,  the  programme 
for  the  week  may  be  consulted. 

Yalta  or  Jdlta,  the  capital  of  a district,  with  20,000  iuhab.,  most  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a bay  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  abrupt  Yaila  Mts. 
(p.  508),  is  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  Crimea  (mean 
annual  temperature  57°  Fahr.).  The  Xabereshnaya  or  Marine  Esplanade 
and  the  adjacent  shady  toAvn-garden  (20  cop.)  are  the  chief  promenades. 
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To  the  E.  of  Yalta,  and  reacheii  in  1 hr.  hy  the  iii)i)er  road  to  (■inrsnft’ 
(see  heloNv),  is  the  (.3  M.)  beautiful  park  of  *Loicer  Mimmiidra  (can-,  there 
and  hack  1 loub.  GO  cop.;  adni.  hy  season-tickets  whieli  are  issued  free 
of  charge  at  the  director’s  office  on  week-days,  0-12  and  2-5).  Adjacent, 
on  the  N.E.,  is  Upper  Masmndru.  witli  a small  inii)erial  cln'iteau. — To  the 
E.  of  Lower  Massandra  are  the  vineyards  of  Mahnratsh  and  M.  from 
Yalta)  Nikita,  with  an  interesting  acclimatization-garden,  founded  in  lkl2. 

In  heautiful  grounds  about  2 .M.  to  the  S.\V.  of  Yalta  are  the  two 
imperial  palaces  of  Livddin.  Adm.  on  week-days.  0-12  anil  2-5,  on  showing 
one’s  passport  at  the  director’s  ottice.  From  the  park  of  Livadia  we  may 
next  go  by  the  ‘Lower  Road’  to  the  adjoining  park  of  Oreduda  (earr.  from 
Yalta  3 roub.  20  cop.),  which  likewise  is  imjieriai  projierty.  Since  it  was 
liurncd  in  1882  the  castle  has  remained  a ruin.  A good  view  is  obtained 
from  the  KreMovuija  Gord  (Gll  ft.)  or  ‘Hill  of  the  Holy  Cross’. 

About  11  M.  to  the  S.^Y.  of  Yalta  (carr.  3 roub.  20  cop.;  also  local 
steamers),  on  the  coast,  lies  Alupka,  with  a beautiful  jiark  and  a chateau 
in  the  (lothic-Moorish  style,  built  by  Rlore  in  1837  for  Prince  Vorontsov 
(p.  56G).  -About  9 M.  to  the  Y.E.  of  Yalta  is  (carr.  5 roub.  GO  cop. : 

also  local  steamers),  in  a charming  situation,  witli  good  sea-baths.  In 
the  former  chateau  of  the  Due  do  Richelieu  Pushkin  (p.  5G7)  lived  in  1820. 

Reyond  Yalta  the  direct  Russian  steamers  continue  their  voyage  along 
the  coast,  which  farther  on  becomes  increasingly  level,  to  h'eodosKii/a  or 
Theodosia  (p.  xxxiv),  the  chief  commercial  jiort  of  the  Crimea.  Hence 
they  steer  to  the  S.E.,  leaving  the  fftraits  of  Kertch  (see  below)  to  the 
left,  to  the  beautifully  situated  seajiort  of  Novorossysk.  From  the  last 
port  to  Batum  the  steamers  follow  a similar  course  to  that  of  the  Lloyd 
Steamers  described  below. 

See  also  Baedeker's  R/isslaiid  or  R/tssie  (no  English  edition). 


'I’lie  Lloyd  Sti;,\mkii  now  makes  for  llie  open  sea,  leaviiifr  llie 
Straiiu  of  Kerf fli  or  Yenil'ole  (the  ancient  ('Innaerian  Bonporus), 
the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  ip.  fiCl  ),  far  to  ])ort  (left). 

The  S.W.  slope  of  [\\o  (ireai  L'aite<i8H8,  tlic  mighty  frontier- 
wall  between  Lurope  and  Asia,  which  has  been  almost  uninhabited 
since  the  emigration  ot  the  Circassians  in  ISO,'),  does  not  become 
visible  until  we  are  abreast  of(}<iyrij.  ^^'hen  we  arc  nearly  oppos- 
ite the  mouth  ol  the  Ingur  we  may  descry  in  clear  weather  the  two 
siiowy  domes  ol  the  volcanic  Klhnis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Blftarz  (18.4(58  tt.),  (he  chief  height  of  (lie  Cenfrnl  Caucasa.'i. 

.\s  the  iioal  holds  its  course  in  tlie  direction  of  Batum  tiu' 
AJarn  Ml.i.  {LecAsfa/i.,  p.  571),  belonging  to  the  Little  Cavea.su.s 
( .\imenian  Highlands’)  rise  to  the  K.,  separated  from  the  Great 
( auc.iMis  b\  the  ancient  land  ol  t'oh-hi.s^  the  marshy  ]ilain  of  the 
/fOD?  (the  ancimit  Phaui.s).  The  I/arhour  of  Batum.  opening  to  (he 
V,  IS  inadequately  sheltered  from  (he  AV.  and  S.AV.  .storms  of  winter 
by  ( ope  Batum  (lighthousi'L 


b'iiuM^Lr!r.?Io"  - ‘\11  the  steamers  are  moored  alongside  the  quav  ; 

li-iud  baggage  .,  cop.,  heavy  luggage  10  c.o|..  each  package.  ‘ 

Pros  mk’t  r /'fV. ''b:LK0K..vm,  OenoK.  Mariiuskv 
CoNsns  U.  f 1 town  10,  drive  25.  hour  GO  cop, 

vice-coiisur.  K.  '.I'/ot/ '>(■/(•//.  ' ' United  States.  .1.  Ileiiiyartuer. 

Itussiaii  Sleaiii  \arhiluioi^'t'T‘  L(o//(L  Schulz  & Zimiuermann  : 

.\an,jat,oH  1 rad,  mj  Aust,-iau  Lloyd 
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Marcetich ; Messugeriee  Maritimes,  Ue  Corteiize;  Societd  yazioiinie,  Va- 
lazzi;  y.  Raquet&Vo.,  Vifitor  U’Ariiaud. 

IhUatn,  a town  of  ca.  30, ()()()  inhab.,  was  the  ancient  Buthya, 
a place  of  little  imi)oitance.  In  modern  times,  nmler  the  name  of 
Bfithiimly  it  was  a Turkish  frontier-fortress  down  to  1878.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Berlin  Contrress  of  that  year  it  passed  to  Russia  (along 
with  Kars),  and  it  is  now  the  strongly-fortilied  capital  of  the 
Russian  province  of  its  own  name.  The  town,  which  has  the  most 
important  harbour  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  owes  its  pres- 
ent pros])crity  to  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  Baku,  on  the 
('asi)ian  Sea.  The  staples  of  its  trade  are  [letroleum  products  (an- 
nual exports  I'/t  million  tons),  manganese  ore,  liquorice,  silk- 
cocoons,  and  wool.  Along  the  beach  runs  the  Boulevard , above 
which  to  the  S.  rises  the  Ale.vaii.der  y Cathedral , built  in 

19B3.  ,\bont  ^/4  M.  to  the  S.  lies  the  Baibray  >Station,  and  near 
by  is  a Boiuaii  Catholie  I'hureh.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  on 
Lake  Xurle,  is  the  Ale.vander  Bark',  with  subtro])ical  vegetation. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  beyond  Cape  Batum,  is  the  marshy  and 
fever-stricken  Delta  of  the  Charokh. 

See  also  Roedeker'a  Rugsluud  or  Riigxie  (no  Kiigli-sh  etlition). 


85.  From  Batum  to  Constantinople. 

72G  M.  Stka.msiiii’  Links  (agents  at  Batum,  see  n.  570;  at  Constanti- 
nople, see  pp.  S.SS,  5SSt).  1.  Xorfh  German  Lloyd  (Meoiterranean  & Levant 
Service;  p.  50:1),  from  Batum  every  alternate  Sat.,  in  t days,  via  Treliizond. 
Samsun.  and  (if  recpiired)  Incboli  (fare  80  or  50  marks).  — 2.  Rttggian 
Rfeam  Xaviyation  & I'radhiy  Co.  (Anatolian  line),  from  Batum  every  other 
Thurs.  night  (from  Constantinople  Frid.  aft.)  viil  Rizeh,  Trehizond,  Kerasun. 
Ordu,  Samsun,  Sinope,  and  Ineholi,  in  0>/a  days  (fare  112  or  Rt  fr.,  food 
extra).  — 3.  Auetrian  Lloyd,  from  Batum  Frid.  midnight  (.from  Constantin- 
ople Sat.  aft.)  viil  Kizeh,  Trehizond,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  and  Ineholi,  in 
5*/a  days  (fare  130;  2nd  idass,  food  extra,  18  fr.).  — 4.  Megeageries  Mari- 
limcg,  from  Batum  every  second  Wed.  evening  (from  Constantinople  Mon.) 
via  Trehizond  and  Samsun,  in  5 days  (fare  100  or  GO  fr.).  — 5.  A.  Roquet 
<6  Co.,  from  Batum  every  second  Thurs.  (from  Constantinople  Tues.)  vii 
'Prehizond  and  Samsun,  in  5 days  (faro  100  or  60  fr.).  — 6.  Societd  Xa- 
ziomile  (Line  IX),  from  Batum  every  other  Tues.  even,  (from  Constantinople 
'Phiirs.  aft.)  via  Trehizond,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  and  Ineholi,  in  t',Vf>  days 
(fares  93  fr.  70,  62  fr.  .50  c.). 

Most  of  the  Austrian,  French,  and  Italian  vessels  are  small  ohl  cargo- 
hoats.  The  S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  often  visited  hy  dangerous  tem- 
pests, especially  in  winter.  — For  Turkish  money,  see  p.  536. 

Batum,  see  p.  570.  Long  after  st,arling  we  continue  to  enjoy, 
in  clear  weatlier,  a grand  *View  of  the  .snow-clad  central  chain 
of  the  Great  Caueasue  (p.  570).  The  rugged  mountains  of  the 
Bazhtan,  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  become  visible  as  far  a.s 
the  Kolat  Dayh  (about  7540  ft.)  and  are  equally  impressive.  There 
are  numerous  small  towns  on  the  coast,  but  the  only  one  called  at 
by  the  steamers  is  Rizeh  (the  ancient  Hhizug),  the  first  seaport 
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beyond  the  Turkish  frontier,  which  is  almost  hidden  hy  a forest  of 
fruit-trees. 

AVe  ne.xt  pass  the  lieadland  KrMi  Bnvuu.  As  we  near  Trebi- 
zond  we  sec  the  della  of  Ihe  brook  J^lk'nit  >S/t  or  McitsJiko  (the 
ancient  Fyxites),  where,  according  to  a vague  tradition,  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon  encamped  in  400  B.C.  on  their 
retreat  from  Persia  tcomp.  pp.  574,  570). 


Trebizoud.  — Akrivai..  The  lauding,  whicli  takes  place  at  the 
pier  adjoining  the  enstom-honse  (PI.  1),  is  often  attended  by  vexatious 
delays  and  also,  if  there  is  a strong  wind  l)lowing  from  the  sea,  by 
considerable  diflicnlty. 

Hotels.  Pens.  Meirengo  (PI.  b;  H,  1),  on  the  K.  hill,  with  fine  views, 
well  spoken  of:  Jlot.  S/eisse  (PI.  a;  H,  1),  on  the  Hnrriyet  Meldan;  pens, 
in  both  6-10  fr. 

Aostriak  Post  Ofeiok  d’l.  H,  1),  near  the  Hnrriyet  Meidaii.-- Steam- 
moat  Aoents,  at  the  liarbonr.  — Hanks.  Bauqne  Oftovieme  (p.  539) ; Banq-Ke 
d'Athhies. 

OoNsvi.ATKs.  British  (PI.  15;  B,  2):  consul.  If.  Z.  Lovginirth.  — United 
)States  (PL  16;  B,  2):  consul,  31.  A.  Jeirett;  vice-consul,  I.  Moutesmifo. 


Trehizond,  tlie  Turkish  Tirahson  or  2'ardbosan,  the  seat  of 
the  governor -general  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name  and  of  a 
Greek  and  an  Armenian  archbishop,  is,  next  to  Samsun,  the  most 
important  sca])ort  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains 
35,001)  inhal).,  including  Greeks,  Turks,  Armenians,  Persians,  and 
Lazis,  who  speak  a dialect  resembling  the  languages  of  the  S.  Cau- 
casus. 2Va2ici:ffS, . founded  by  Milesians  from  Sinope  (7th  cent. 
B.C.  V),  was  named  after  the  ‘ table’-shaped  (‘trapeza’)  castle-hill 
(p.  573).  Next  to  the  mother-city  it  was  the  most  important  Greek 
colony  in  what  afterwards  became  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  (p.  575), 
and  was  the  seat  of  a governor  in  the  Byzantine  period.  After  the 
concjuest  of  Constantinople  hy  the  Crusaders  (p.  542)  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  small  Greek  empire  of  the  Comneni,  the  last  of 
whom,  Davul  (Jomnenns,  was  overthrown  by  IMohammed  II.  (p.  542) 
in  1461. 

Irebizond  is  picturesquely  situated  on  three  low  ridges  at  the 
N.  base  ol  Buz  J'epeh  (800  ft.),  an  outlier  of  the  mountains  extend- 
ing tbenee  to  the  S.  to  the  Kolat  Dagh  (p.  571).  The  small 
harbour  lacilitates  trade  with  the  towns  of  the  hinterland  (e.  g. 
Gflmushkhaneh),  but  it  is  only  jiartly  protected  against  sea-winds 
by  the  pier  at  Kalmek  Point  and  a new  breakwater  at  the  head- 
and  ol  Eleusa.  Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  Batum  and 
le  1 lans-Caucasian  railway  Trehizond  still  carries  on  a con- 
SKeiaUe  eamel-caravan  traffic  with  the  Armenian  highlands  (Er- 
zernm)  :md  N.  Persia  (Tabriz). 

Mio  liade  and  industry  ol  'Prebizond  are  concentrated  in  the 
m w town  on  tiie  East  Hili..  ;ibovi>  (ii.>  u... i i.-.-i i. 
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roiiit,  on  wliioli  are  a battery,  a lij^htliousn,  and  the  Ciiizel  Serai 
(I’l.  H,  C^,  1;  now  artillcrv-harraeks),  lies  the  (rreek  quarter,  whieh 
encloses  the  t'rank  quarter,  the  seat  of  the  Kuropean  wholesale 
inerehants.  On  a small  |)romontorv  projeetinjf  from  the  N.  short; 
rises  tlie  (rreek  Vathedrul  (IM.  (!;  H,  1). 

A little  to  the  N.  of  the  Ifarriyet  Meidan,  with  its  pleasure- 
tfronnils  (1*1.  12;  15,  1),  runs  one  of  tlie  main  streets  leading  to  the 
\V.  to  the  Baz.\.\u.s  (1*1.  A,  1>,  1),  or  market  quarter,  which  presents 
a lively  scene,  especially  in  the  early  morning.  The  most  interesting 
stalls  are  those  of  the  coppersmiths  and  of  the  native  goldsmiths, 
whose  works  in  ;jold  and  silver  lilijiree  are  sold  bv  weight. 


Vi'agnerADebca.Ls^oig 


Kkv  TO  Xr.MiiERs.  tVweferics  (all  C,  2) : 1.  Armenian-Catholie ; 2.  (irei'k  ; 
3.  Ijatin  (see  p.  •IT.'i) ; I.  Protestant.  — ^^o^^qlle^>  vliuX  Churches:  .ytYaneli, 
ill;  6.  (ireek  Cathedral,  111;  7.  tircat  y[os(pie,  A.  Ill;  8.  Kathiinieli 
.Mo.sque,  .V  1;  9.  Orta  Hissar  .laniissi,  A 1;  10.  St.  Hasilius.  111.  n.  1 eni 
.luma  Jamissi  (St.  Kiiffenius),  A 2;  12.  (Irounds  in  the  lliirriyct  Mel'dan, 
Jt  1.  — 1.3.  SeraY.  A 1.  — M.  Zendan  Kapiisi.  A 1.  I.'-.  Hritish  Con.sulate.  152. 

— 16.  United  States  Consulate,  15  2. 

Near  the  Ai  Yaneh  Church  (I’l.  o;  15,  1),  to  the  S.  of  the  Ba- 
zaars, we  leave  behind  us  the  I sun  Sokak  and  pass  over  a Viad^ict 
(line  view)  leading  to  the  old  Castle  llii.i.,  rising  between  the  two 
ravines  of  the  Kvzguri  Dereni  and  the  hkelehoz  Deresi.  This  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  projier  and  contains  the  ruins 
of  the  Byzaiifine  Toic/i  WaJIfi. 
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H'he  chiel’  artery  of  traffic  leads  through  the  ()rta  Hissar  (PI.  A, 
1,2)  or  older  and  central  part  of  the  castle.  It  passes  (left)  the 
Skra!  (PI.  13;  A,  1),  the  seat  of  the  governor-general,  and  (right) 
the  mosque  of  Orta  Hissar  Jamissi  (PI.  9;  A,  1),  once  the  church 
ot  Panagi aCkrysokephalos,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Justinian. 

At  tiie  Serai  a street  diverging  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Yokari 
Hissar  (PI.  A,  2),  or  old  upper  castle,  -with  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
palace  of  the  Comneni.  - - On  the  N.  side  of  the  Serai  various  crooked 
lanes  descend  through  tlie  Ashagi  Hissar  (PI.  A,  1),  or  lower  castle, 
the  wall  of  which  projects  over  the  W.  ravine,  to  the  Fishing  Har- 
bour, the  ancient  harbour  of  Trapezfi.s,  where  remains  of  an  almost 
semicircular  quay  arc  still  visible  under  water.  The  appearance 
of  the  fishing-boats  is  vei-y  quaint. 

Through  tlie  Znidati  Kapusi  (PI.  14;  A,  1),  or  AV.  gate,  we  pass 
from  the  Serai  over  a second  viaduct  to  the  AA'e.st  Hiel.  Here  lie  (on 
the  left)  the  picturesque  Turkish  Cemetery  and  a suburb  occupied 
by  Turks  and  Greeks.  Beyond  the  infantry-barracks,  at  the  AV.  end 
of  this  suburb,  rises  the  old  Aya  Sophia.  Church,  now  a mosque. 

Reautiful  *Views  are  obtained  from  the  caves  of  Kiri'  Bata!  i,Pl.  15, 
{',  2),  on  the  .slope  of  Boz  Tepeh  (p.  572),  above  the  Greek  cemetery,  ami 
from  the  high-lying  Greek  nunnery  of  I’anaya  Theoskextastos  (Turk. 
Kiztar  Moiiastir:  PI.  B,  2). 

A j>loasant  Drive  (or  walk  or  ride)  may  be  taken  to  the  hill  of 
Rvk-Sn  in  the  S.AV.  with  the  summer-residences  of  the  wealthier  Greeks; 
or  to  tlie  AV.  along  the  coast  to  (1  hr.)  Plataua  (see  below;  motor-omn. 
15  pias.;  carr.  there  and  back  40-50  pias.);  or  to  the  S.,  through  the 
l‘i/:rites  Valleij  (p.  572),  following  a road  traversed  by  many  camel- 
caravans,  and  ascending  steeply  to  (4  hr.s.)  Jerislik  (carr.  there  and  back 
SO  pias.;  provisions  should  be  taken). 


Beyond  Trebizond  the  Steamer  passes  the  little  port  of  Platana, 
llic  imCiewi  Hermonassa,  with  a good  roadstead,  protected  against 
the  A\ . and  N.A\  . winds.  The  lofty  Cape  Yoros  or  leros  (ancient 
Ifieron;  lighthouse),  is  visible  i'or  some  65  M.  and  is  locallv 
regarded  as  an  infallible  barometer. 


^ Tireboli,  the  THpolis  of  the  Greeks,  the  next  seaport,  now  a 
(piict  little  town  with  5000  inhab.,  lies,  like  Kcr,asnn,  amid  the 
magnificent  rocky  scenery  of  the  spurs  of  the  Dagh  v9220  ft.) 
and  the  Chat  Dagh  (6450  ft.),  flic  summits  of  which  are  often 
coveied  with  snow'.  Roads  lead  thence  inland  to  the  tow'iis  of 
O ilmilshkhaueh  and  Karahissar. 

Farther  on,  beyond  Cape  Zephyros  (Turk.  Zefireh  Burnu) 
we  reach  the  sea])ort  of  Kerasuu  or  Kn'asund  (Turk.  Kiresun, 
'leek  Iviresoii),  founded  under  fhe  name  of  /iVivwne  l.v  fho  Atiloc. 
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sula  (about  42.)  I't. ; liglithouse),  which  used  to  be  fortilicd,  and 
backed  by  superb  mountains  is  very  picturesque.  The  poor  ancli- 
orage  of  the  steamers  is  on  tlie  W.  side  (d'  tlie  peninsula,  near  the 
pier  and  the  custom-house.  Owing  to  the  want  of  good  communica- 
tion witli  the  hinterland  its  maritime  commerce  is  insignilicant. 

The  steamers  seldom  call  at  Ordu,  the  ancient  Kotifora,  but 
steer  across  the  B<iy  of  Vona,  the  winter  quarters  of  most  of  tlie 
sailing-vessels  on  this  coast,  wliich  is  admirably  sheltered  by  Capr 
Vona  {JJodiia  Promoiitoriiun;  lighthouse). 

Beyond  Ymiin  Bnniu  (Jasoniiim  ProniontoriuniJ,  the  name 
of  which  commemorates  the  letrendarv  vovajie  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  (see  p.  560),  the  coast  recedes  far  to  the  S. 

Without  touching  at  the  little  seaiiortof  B/iiyeh  or  (Jtiia  (once 
CBnoe),  the  steamer  passes  the  Chlva  or  ( 'halti Biirnm Herachon)i 
Promonioi'inni)  and  the  large  delta  of  the  Ye.shil  Iriiidk  (formerly 
/n'n’  beacon),  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  in  winter  only, 
and  steers  direct  towards  the  broad  JPnj  of  Sfim.<<uu  (landing  or 
embarkation  T'/spias.),  which  is  enclosed  by  low'  hills  clad  with 
plantations  of  tobacco  and  maize. 

Samsun.  — Hotei,.  Mautik-u,  near  the  Hanipie  Ottoinane,  K.  2-.‘). 
pen.s.  15  fr.  (bargain  ailvisalile). — Restaurant  Vauiii,  near  the  tohaeco- 
faetorj-. 

Jt.^sKs.  Banque  Ottouiane,  Bauque.  tVAthhies.  Banque  tie  StUovique. 

Post  Offices.  Turk'ish,  French,  anil  others,  near  the  cnstom-hoiise. 

CoNsvLs.  Briti.sh,  B.  Ch.  Bapaitni>ulos.  - Ifniteil  States  Cnnsnlar  .\gent. 
William  Peter. 

Samsun,  a town  with  about  ;f0,00()  inhab.,  was  in  antiquity  an 
important  Greek  colony  under  the  name  of  .flw/.stos  and  is  now  the 
chief  trading-place  on  the  X.  coast  of  .Vsia  Minor.  The  chief  ex- 
ports arc  tobacco.  Hour,  grain,  and  linseed.  The  manufactured  goods 
it  imports  are  forwarded  mainly  by  trains  of  wagons  or  camels  to 
such  inland  places  as  Mersifun,  .\masia  (once  .Vmasea,  the  home  of 
Strabo),  Tokat  (Comana),  Sivas  (Sebastia),  and  Kaisarieh  (Ctesarca). 

From  the  custom-house  we  turn  to  the  left  to  the  Market  Place 
with  its  clock-tower.  .A  well-paved  street  leads  thence  to  the 
Banque  Ottomane.  Farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  shore,  are  the  Serai 
(see  p.  483)  and  several  ('otmilates.  The  attractive  Villa  Quarter, 
occupied  by  Armenian  and  Greek  merchants,  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  great  prosperity. 

Beyond  Samsun  the  sandy  coast  juts  out  far  towards  the  X.W. 
We  pass  the  strip  of  land  separating  the  sea  from  the  large  lagoon 
Ak  Gol,  the  vicinity  of  which  is  infested  by  fever.  Cape  Bafra 
(beacon),  a little  farther  on,  is  near  the  delta  of  the  Kizil  Irmak 
(Halys),  which  in  B.C.  301-183  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  and  Faphlayonia.  Though  the  largest  river 
in  .Asia  Minor  the  Kizil  Irmak  is  not  navigable. 
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|{oyoii(l  the  mouth  of  llie  Halys  \vc  come  to  a hroafl  semicircular 
hay.  On  its  N.  shore,  heyoiid  tlie  |ieuiiisula  of  Boz  Tepeh  Bnvnu 
(about  (ioO  ft.;  beacon),  is  a tonjiue  of  land  on  which  stands  Sinope 
('I’urk.  Sii/oh),  the  oldest  of  the  colonies  established  on  the  eoast 
of  the  Ulack  Sea  by  the  ttrceks  (d'  Miletus  (p.  491)  and  loii}^  the 
most  powerful.  Sinoj)e  was  the  home  id'  Diof^eues  the  Cynic  (about 
15. C.  412-1523).  Here  Xeno])hou’s  'Peu  Thousand  (p.  r)74)  took  ship 
on  their  way  back  to  Byzantium  (p.  541)  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
toilsome  Anabasis.  It  was  also  the  residence  of  Mithridates  YJ . 
(15.  C.  1 2()-(53 ; eomj).  j).  507),  t he  last  kino;  of  I’ontns,  who  was  famous 
both  for  his  linguistic  accomplishments  and  his  military  jmwers. 
He  extended  his  sway  over  the  wlndt'  of  .Vsia  Minor  and  the  Crimea 
(p.  5()<S),  but  was  linally  subdued  by  the  Komans  in  three  hai’d- 
fonght.  Ciimpaigns.  Sinope,  formerly  the  slai‘ting-])oint  of  an  im- 
poi'tant  cariiviin-i’oute  to  tkippadocia  and  the  lands  of  the  Euphrates, 
now  possesses,  notwithstanding  its  excidlent  harbour,  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  |)oor  little  town, 
inhabited  by  about  SOOO  Creeks  and  Turks,  entirely  lacks  roads  to 
the  interior.  The  barracks  at  the  W.  end  of  the  headland  serve  as 
a quarantine  lazaretto. 

We  next  steam  past  lujeh  Biinui  [Si/rias  PramuntoriHm ; 
l)eacon'),  the  northmost  point  of  .Asia  Minor,  and  skirt  a hilly, 
well-wooded,  but  thinly  peopled  stretch  of  the  shore. 

Ineboli  ( Idtinpolis),  the  chief  seaport  of  this  part  of  the  coast, 
situated  on  the  little  river  of  that  same  name,  is  a poor  little  town 
with  1'urkish  timber-built  houses  (]).  542)  and  a ruined  castle. 
The  roads,  with  their  breakwater  in  ruins,  are  exposed  to  every 
wind  and  are  often  inaccessible  in  winter  for  days  together.  A 
road  leads  hence  to  (ca.  50  M.)  Kd.'ifcnuinti,  the  i)reseut  capital  of 
the  ancient  Paphlagonia. 

The  small  ports  beyond  ('ope  Kercmhe  {('arnmhls  Pronxm- 
forium;  lights),  where  the  coast  again  turns  to  the  S.W.,  arc  not 
touched  at  by  the  large  steamers. 

^ barther  on,  in  the  ancient  Bithynio,  appear  the  prominent 
( ope  Bobo  (Acheriisio  Pi'o)i)0))lorium : beacon')  a.m\  Co})^  Kivpe 
or  herpe,  with  the  small  island  of  Kirpe  {Thynins : beaeon).  Near 
f <ipe  15aba  lay  the  imi)ortaut  Greek  e()lony  of  HeeoeJeo  Pntifleo, 
now  called  Krekli  or  Betider  Kregli. 

baither  on  is  the  Yitm  Biiriiii  (p,  5(50),  which  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  17  M.  and  marks  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Itosporus. 

hor  the  passage  of  the  Bo.sporv.>^  and  the  arrival  in  (^ox.slon- 
tniople,  see  pp.  5(50-558  and  p.  53(5. 
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Al)bas  (Abbes)  387. 
Abbflsiyeh  159. 

Abila  1*09. 

Abdnlajis,  Sierra  de  72. 
Abd  el-Kader,  Anse  d’ 
292. 

Kl-Abid  209. 

Abruzzi  .128. 

Abu  Haminad  138. 
Abukir,  Fort  118. 

Abu  Nemnis  191. 
.'Vbusir  (near  Alexan- 
dria) 118. 

— (near  Cairo)  UU. 
.\bydos  531. 

Abyla  51. 

Acberit,  F'oret  d’  299. 
-Veherusia  Proinonto- 
rium  579. 

Acho.  Monte  del  103. 
Achoila  370. 

Aci  Castello  159. 

.Veif  Djerra  258. 

— el-Hammain  291. 

— TkHa  251. 

Aeireale  158. 

A ere  -199. 

— , Bay  of  198. 

Acrite  .190. 
.\croeeraunian  Mts. 
199. 

Adeje  12. 

Addlia  211. 

Adeni  257. 

Ad  Fratres  198. 
Adjeroud  125. 
El-Adjiba  251. 

Adjiin  391. 

.\d  Piscinam  283. 
.Idrainyti  533. 
Adrianopolis  113. 

Ad  Septein  Fratres  103. 
Aduares,  Barranco  18. 
iEgadean  Islands  153. 
..Egaleon,  Mt.  502. 
.lEgaleos,  Mt.  191. 
yEgeau  Sea  190. 
AJginiurus  153. 
yEgina,  Bay  of  191. 
..Egion  .501. 


/Egospotamoi  531. 
.rEgusa  153. 

.^lia  Aurelia  Augusta 
Mactaris  390. 

— Capitolina  172. 
.rEolian  Islands  1.55. 
.rEthalia  113. 

.^thiisa  399. 

JEtna,  Mt.  159. 
Afdalah  107. 

Affreville  210. 
El-Affroun  213. 

Agadic  267. 

Agftdir  fMoroeco)  110. 

— (near  Tlemcen)  196. 
Agbia  357. 

Aggarsel  Nepte  387. 
Aggersel  395. 

Aglia  217. 

Aghir  391. 

Agua,  Cabo  del  121. 

— (larcia,  Forest  of  38. 

— Mansa  10. 

Aguia,  Penha  d’  27. 
Ahaggar,  Highlands  of 

199.' 

Aidour,  Pic  d’  182. 
Aiguades,  Anse  des 
265. 

Aiguille,  Pointe  de  P 
125.  129. 

Al'n-Abessa  269. 

— -Abid  .306. 

— -Affra  312. 

— -Ainara  306. 

— el-Arba  181. 

— -Beida  273. 

— -Bessem  250. 

— Bou-Ras  351. 

Dalia  (Morocco)  102. 

Daliah  (near  Bona) 

303. 

— -Douz  197. 

— -Draham  327. 

— -Fakroun  272. 

Fezza  186. 

— I’ijeb  161. 

(larci  865. 

— -Ghrasesia  370. 

— -el-Hadjadj  203. 


AYn-el-Hadjar  (Algeria) 
201. 

— el-Hajar  (Morocco) 
110. 

— -Hallouf  395. 

— el-Hainda  269. 

^ el-Hammam  27.3. 

— -Hedja  357. 

— el-Ibel  215. 

— el-Jedida  102. 

— -Khamouda  .371. 

— -Rial  185. 

— -Kissa  315. 

— -Mader  392. 

— -Meslout  209. 

— -Mesria  .362. 

— -Miinoun  273. 

— -M  Lila  271. 

— -Mokra  303. 

— -Moulares  372. 

I^aga  281. 

Oussara  215. 

— -Rcgada  306. 

— -Rharsalla  357. 

— -Rhelal  .351. 

— -Roua  269. 

Roumi  .328. 

— -St.  Charles  3U7. 

— -Sefra  202. 

— -Sennour  312. 

— -Sfissifa  203. 

— -Smara  272. 

— -Sultan  258. 

— -Tahainimine  312. 

— -Talaouart  269. 

— -Talazit  215. 

— -Tassera  271. 

— -Tava  218. 

— -Tddelfes  207. 

— -Tellout  186. 

— -Temouehent  185. 

Tounga  .351. 

et-Turk  161. 

— -Tzadert  206. 

— -Yagout  271. 

— -Zannoiich  383. 

— -Zatout  278. 

Zeft  208. 

Ai-Petri  569. 

Ait  Akernia  Mts.  260. 
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Alt-Atclli  2.')K. 

— -Fiali  258. 

• - -Krelifa  258. 

Lahsseii  258. 

■ — -Larbiia  257. 

Mellal  259. 

Ai-Todor,  Cape  569. 
Ait-Ouabane  259. 

Saada  259. 

Touddeurt  258. 

— Yabia  258. 

Aivaly  583. 

Aiya,  Cape  569. 
Ajaccio,  Bay  of  13.8. 
Ajava  Mts.  570. 

Akbou  251. 

Akfadou,  Porfit  d’  261. 
Ak  G61  575.  * 

El-Akboiiat  360. 

Akiuti  Bunni  .558. 

Akir  470. 

Akka  (Akko)  169. 
Akkerinan  561. 

Akmcs,  Poiiite  131. 
.'Ikouda  366. 

Akrotiri  189. 

Aktc  (lioaillaud)  491. 
Alassio  113. 

Alban  Mts.  135. 
Albania  496. 

Albatre,  Montagne  d’ 
278. 

Albenga  113. 

.Mboasa,  Capo  123. 
.Mbonin  117. 

Albufeira  5. 

Albnlae  185. 

Alcantara,  the  158. 
.Alcazar.  I’linta  123. 
Aleib  188. 

Alcxandreia  Troas  533. 
Alexandria  431.  xxxiii. 
Algarve  5. 

.Algcciras  56. 

— , Bay  of  6. 

.Algeria  168. 

Algiers  217. 

Acadeinie  228. 
Agba-Infdrieur  232. 
— -Bnpdrieur  228. 
Archev6obt5  224. 
.Arrifcre-Port  223. 
Avenue  Bab  el-Oued 
224. 

— Malakoff  236. 
Boleonrt  232. 

Kl-Biar  284. 
Birinandreis  281. 
Birtraria  231. 

Boi.s  do  Boulogne  280. 


Algiers : 

Boulevard  Bru  231. 

— Carnot  222. 

— de  France  222. 

— de  la  Bepublique 

222. 

— de  la  Victoire  227.  ' 
— Laferriferc  226. 

— A'alde  228. 
Bouzardah  235. 

— , Mont  235. 

Cabs  218.  ; 

Campagne  Bellevue  \ 

231. 

C'emeteries  227.  231. 

232.  236. 

Clianip  deManwuvres 
232.  I 

Chateau  d’Hvdra  231. 

— -Neuf  234. 

Cheuiin  de  Maclav 

231. 

— du  Tdleinly  230. 
Chdraga  234. 

Churches: 

Cathedral  225. 
English  230.  220.  I 
Notre -Dame  d’A-  1 
frique  236.  [ 

— des  Victoires  | 
224.  j 

St.  Augustin  226.  ' 
Scottish  228.  220.  ! 

Ciinetidrc  d’el-Kettar 
227. 

— de  Mustapha  231.  j 
— Muauhuan  de  Bel- 

court  232.  I 

(Mte  Bugeaud  231. 
Colonne  Voirol  230. 
Conseil  Gdndral  224. 
Consuls  219. 

Dar  Soof  225. 

Bdpdche  Algerienue 
226. 

Deux-Moulins  236. 
English  Cemeterv 
231. 

— Church  280.  220. 
Escaliers  de  la  Pd- 
eherie  223. 

— du  Bastion  Central 
223. 

Fish  Market  228. 
Fontaine  du  llamina  , 
282.  , 
Foret  de  Bafneiu  235.  j 
Fort  de  la  Bouzardah  ' 
235. 

— des  Anglais  286. 

— des  Arcades  231. 


Algiers : 

Fort  Duperre  236. 

— I’Einpereur  234. 
Frais-Vallon  234. 
liouvernenient,  Bu- 
reaux du  226. 
Grotte  de  Cervantes 
232. 

Hainma,  Le  232. 
Harbour  222. 

Hopital  Militaire  du 
Dcy  235. 

Hotels  217. 
Hussein-Dey  233. 
.lardin  d’Essai  232. 

— du  Haiuma  232. 

— Marengo  224. 
Jenina  224. 

Jetee  du  Nord  222. 
Jewish  Cemetery  286. 
Kasha  227. 

Kouba  283. 

Kursaal  Theatre  221. 
Lycde  National  224. 
Marchd  do  Chartres 
226. 

— de  la  Lyre  226. 
Medersa  228. 
Monuments : 

Duke  of  Orleans 
223. 

Mac  Mahon  230. 
Marshal  Bugeaud 
226. 

Mosques : 

Great  224. 
Ketshdwa  225. 
Mozabites  226. 
de  la  Pdcherie  223. 
Sidi  Abdcrrahman 
228. 

— Mohammed  eeh- 
Chdritf  227. 
Musde  Municipal  des 
Beaux-Arts  226. 
Museum  229. 
Mustapha-Iufdrieur 
232. 

Supdrieur  228. 

National  Library  225. 
Observatoire  235. 
Orphelinat  St.  Vin- 
eent-do-Paul  230. 
Oued  bel-Elzar  234. 
— Knis  231. 

— M’Kaeel  234. 
Palais  Consulaire223. 

— de  Justice  226. 

— de  I’Ainirautd  223. 

— d’Etd  du  Gouver- 
neur  280. 


INDEX. 


Algiers : 

Palais  d’Hiver  ilu 
Gouverneiir  225. 
Phare  223. 

Place  cle  la  Rdi)u- 
blique  222. 

— (lu  (Touvernement 
223. 

— ■ Malakoff  224. 
Plaine  de  Mustapha 

228. 

Plateau  Saulifere  228. 
Porte  du  Sahel  233. 
Post  Office  219.  226. 
Prefecture  222. 
Presqu’ile  de  PAini- 
raute  223. 

tiuai  do  la  Marine  222. 
(^uartier  Ilah  el-Oued 
234. 

— dePEsplanade  236. 

— des  Tagariiis  228. 

— d’Isly  230. 

Railway  Stations  217. 
Rampe  de  PAmirautd 

223. 

Rampes  Chasseloup- 
Laubat  223. 

- Magenta  223. 
Ratto,  Dwelling 
House  of  M.  225. 
Ravin  de  la  Feniino 
Sauvage  231. 

— des  Sept -Sources 
230. 

Rue  Bab  el-Oued  224. 

— de  Constantine  226. 

— de  la  Kasba  227. 

— de  la  Porte-Neuve 
227. 

— de  Lvon  232. 

— d’Islv  226. 

— Kl^ber  227.  ! 

— Marengo  228. 

— Michelet  228.  , 

— Randon  227.  , 

— Sadi-Carnot  232.  i 
Ruisseau,  Le  231.  j 
St.  Eugene  236. 

— RaphaiR  231. 
Scottish  Church  228. 

220.  I 

Square  Biesson  222. 
Staoudli-Trappe  234.  ; 
Station  Zoologique  ! 
223. 

Steamboat  Agents 
219.  I 

Synagogue  227. 
Thdfttre  Municipal  i 
222. 
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Algiers : 

Tramways  218. 
Turkish  Fountain  | 

223. 

University  228.  ' 

Vallde  des  Consuls  j 
236. 

Vieux-Kouba  231. 
Villa  des  Grottes  231. 
— Sesini  231. 

Village  Arabe  de  la 
Bouzardah  235. 

Algiers,  Bav  of  118. 

— , Sahel  of  221.  169. 
Albania  72. 

I — , Sierra  do  89. 
j Alhucemas,  Islas  de 
123. 

I Ali  1.58. 

I El-Alia  370. 
j Alicante  112. 

Alicuri  146. 

Allaghan  251. 

Alldlik  309. 

Alma  219. 

Almeida,  Barranco  de 
36. 

Almoria  112. 

Almijara,  Sierra  de 
112. 

Almina  103. 

— , Punta  do  la  123. 
Almoddvar  68. 

Alora  88. 

Altava  186. 

Alta  Vista  41. 
Althiburus  362. 

Alupka  570. 

Alupo,  Cape  490. 

Alvo,  Monte  144. 

Amalfi  155. 

Amaro,  Monte  428. 
Ameradsa  278. 
Ameur-el-AYn  243. 
Amisus  575. 

Ammaedara  362. 

Aniorgds  417. 

Amoucha  2<!9. 

Amrtis  411. 

Anafe  107. 

Anaga  Mta.  33. 

— , Punta  de  33. 

Anaphe  417. 

Anlipo  162. 

Anastasia  Islands  562. 
Anatolia  490. 

Anatoli  Fanar  560. 

— Hissar  558. 

— Kavak  560. 

Ancona  427. 


.Indalotisos.  Plaine  des 
184. 

Andalusia  49. 

Andros  529. 

Anfa  107. 

Angad,  Plaine  des  197. 
Angustias,  Barranco  de 
j las  48. 

Anjera  Mts.  103. 
Announa  307. 
Antequera  72. 

— , Punta  33. 
Anti-Atlas  93. 
i Antibes,  Cap  d’  112. 

Anticaria  72. 

! Antigoni  535. 

! Anti-Lebanon  183. 

I xxxiv. 

I Antipaxos  500. 

Antipyrgos  415. 

■ Aokas.  Cape  266. 
Aoniar  250. 

El-Aoiiaria  153. 
j Apano-Garuna  499. 

Apennines  113.  127. 

^ Apes’  Hill  103. 

Aphrodisium  365. 

' Apisa  Majlis  .359. 
i Apollonia  (Palestine) 

' 468. 

i — (Tripolitania)  411. 
i Apsorus  Insula  429. 

Apuan  Alps  134. 

I Aquee  Calid®  212. 

' — Carpitanw  364. 
i — Flavian®  273. 
i — Ilereulis  278. 

I - Sirenses  200. 
i — Tacapitan®  .388. 
i — Thibilitan®  307. 
i Aquila.  Cape  133. 

Aquilaria  15.3. 
j Arabian  Desert  438. 

I — Gulf  415. 

Arafo  40. 

I — , the  36. 

El-AraYsh  101. 

Aram  .391. 

Arha.  L’  247. 

. Arbal  181. 

.\rbatax  144. 

Archi  1.59. 

Archichina  389. 
Archidona  72. 

Areeiro,  Pico  27. 
i Areiya  483. 

Arena,  Barranco  de  la 
40. 

Argonnon  492. 
Argentario,  Monte  1.35. 
Argolis  494. 
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El-Ariana  8.^8. 

Aril),  Les  210. 

Aribs,  Plaine  dfis  250. 
Aris  278. 

Arkadia  508. 

Arki  190. 

Arktoiinesos  535. 
Armasola,  the  327. 
Armi,  Capo  dell’  159. 
Aniautkiiji  558. 

Arona  12. 

El-Aroussa  360. 
Avrebentao,  Pico  do 
27. 

El-Arvouch  303. 
Arsacbeiui,  Bay  of  133. 
Arsinob  113. 

Arslan  Burnn  530. 
Arsuf  168. 

Artaki,  Bay  of  535. 
Artenara  16. 

Anu'.as  17. 

.\rzew  199. 

.\rzila  104. 

Asfi  109. 

.\sia  Minor  190. 
Askania  192. 

Aspis  105. 

Aspra  Vuna  115. 
.\sjiro,  Kavo  500. 
.Vspromonto  155. 

Assos  533. 

.\stboret  301. 
Astropalia  or 
.Vatvpalaca  192. 
•Vtaliyrion  190. 

•Malaya  16. 

.Vtalaya.sa  112. 

Atarfe  73. 

El-.-Meuf  216. 

Athens  502. 

Academy  of  Science 
525. 

.\cro))olis  512. 

— Musonin  518. 
.Vkadcmeia  528. 
.\roopaj?us  512. 
Asklepieion  511. 
.\ve.  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  521. 
Belvedere  518. 
Boulevard  do  I’Univ- 
ersitii  525. 

Syngrba  .105. 
Burial  Ground  out- 
■side  the  Dipvlon 
523. 

Byron.  Statue  of 
.508. 

Cafi's  503. 


Athens : 

Cburches : 

Constantine  525. 
English  501.  508. 
Kapnikara;a  520. 
Little  Metropolis 
520. 

Metropolitan  520. 
Panagia  Gorgopiko 
520. 

Boinan  Catholic 
525. 

City  “Wall  523. 
Consulates  501. 
Dionysion  en  Lini- 
nais  512. 

Dionysios  Areopagi- 
tes  Btreet  510. 
Dionysos,  Theatre  of 
510. 

Dipylon  522. 

Electric  Kailway  503. 
Erechtheion  517. 
Erechtheus,  Palace  of 
518. 

Georgios  Cha])el  528. 
Hadrian's  Arch  508. 

- Library  520. 

Hagia  Marina  Hill 

521. 

— Triada  or  Trias 

522. 

Hagios  Deinetrios 
Luinpardiaris  521. 
Hekatoinpedon  518. 
History  505. 
Hnrologiou  of  Andro- 
nikos  520. 

Hotels  502. 

Ilissos,  the,  509. 
Keranieikos  522. 
Kiinonian  Wall  518. 
Kolokythu  528. 
Kolonos  Agora'os 
521. 

- ■ Hill  528. 

Library  525. 
Lykabettos  528. 
Lysikrates,  Monu- 
ment of  510. 

Market  .522. 

— Gate  521. 

Museion  524. 

Museum,  Historical 
and  Ethnological 
526. 

, National  .Vrchii'o-  i 
logical  526. 

— , Numismatic,  525. 
Mycenman  Antiquit- 
ies 52(>. 


Athens: 

National  Theatre  525. 
Nike,  Temple  of  513. 
Nvmphs,  Hill  of  the 

524. 

Observatory  521. 
Odeion  of  Herodes 
Atticus  511. 
Olympieioii  509. 
Palace,  Royal  508. 
Parliament  House 

525. 

Parthenon  515. 
Pelasgic  Wall  517. 
Phaleron,  New  528. 
— , Old  528. 
Philoi)uppos,  Monu- 
ment of  521. 

Place  de  la  Concorde 

525. 

— de  la  Constitution 
.508. 

Pnyx  Hill  521. 
Polvtcchnie  Institute 

526. 

Post  Office  501. 
Propylaja  513. 
Restaurants  503. 

Rue  d’Eole  520. 

— do,  Patisia  525. 

— d’Hennfes  520. 

— du  Stade  525. 
Schlieinann’s  House 

525. 

Stables,  Royal  525. 
Stadion  509. 

Stoa  of  Attalos  521. 
— Basileios  522. 
of  Enmenes  11. 
511. 

— of  Giants  521. 

— of  Hadrian  520. 
Syntagma  Square 

508.' 

Telegraph  Office  501. 
Temple  of  Roma  and 
of  Augustus  518. 
Theatres  501. 
Theseion  521. 

Tower  of  the  Winds 
520. 

Tramways  503. 
University  525. 
Water  Conduit  528. 
Zappion  508. 

.\tlas  93. 

— of  Blida  169. 

Atlit  168. 

Attafs,  Plaine  des  209. 
Attiiiroe,  Mt.  190. 
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Attaiil 

Au{<usta  loK. 

Amiiale  250. 
Aiinobaris  3.57. 

Anris  Mts.  278. 

Aux  Denx-Fontaincs 

2fi8. 

.Aiizia  250. 

Axarquia  88. 

Axin,  Capo  13). 

Ayn  bagli  5(ii). 

Azazga  201. 

.Azeffoun  130. 

Azerou  on  (tongane  2.58. 

— es-Guossig  2.58. 

— -Kollat  2.58. 

— - Madino  250. 

— -XceiinacI  258. 

— Tlialtatt  258. 

— Tidjer  259. 

- n-Tironrda  259.  200. 

n-Tohor  200. 
.\zib-lifn-Ali-Chcrif 

251. 

Aziimnur  108. 

.Azov,  .8on  of  .501.  xxxiv. 
Azulojos.  Los  (Peak  of 
Toiioriffo)  12. 


Balia,  Caiio  570. 

— Hiirnu  533. 

Hab  ol-Kebir  270. 

t‘s-.Serir  270. 

Mabors,  C'banio  dos  208. 
liabonch  327. 

Ilab-Taza.  Col  do  198. 
Mabylon  (Cairo)  loo. 

113. 

Hadajoz.  Barraiiuo  de  ! 

! 

Mafia.  (!apo  575. 

Magai  273. 

Bagdbad,  Plaiiio  do  205.  ( 
Maghai"  273. 

Magiiara  155. 

Maliira,  Lake  153.  I 

Baidar  Gate  509.  ( 

Baliiom,  Foret  do  2.35.  | 
Bains  de  la  Reiiio  183.  | 
- Roniains  237. 

Baitlier  170.  f 

Bajainar  37. 

Balaclava  509. 

Balali,  Lake  138. 

Balearic  Islands  112.  I 
.Sea  120.  ' 

Balerin  118. 

Balkans,  Little  502.  ! 

Bandas  del  .Siir  12. 
Barbate,  Bay  of  57. 


Barca  111.  xxxiii. 
Barcola  127. 

Bari  -128. 

, Barrage  200. 

I — . Lo  209. 

Barral  308. 

I Kl-Bathan,  Bridge  of 
329. 

, Batliys  571. 

Batna  275. 

I Batum  (Bathumi)  570. 
I — , Cape  570. 

I Beaulieu  112. 

I Bebek  558. 

; Bee  de  PAigle  1.33. 

; Fledrashein  KM. 

I Kl-Belda  201. 

Bel'kos  559. 

Beirut  181. 

B(5ia  328. 

! Bekalta  309. 
j Belad  cl-Jerid  .380. 

I Belbina  191. 

Belcourt  127. 

Belelieta,  .Massif  dii 
' .308. 

Bel-Haeel  207. 
i Bellavista,  Capo  di  I 1 1. 

Belle-Fontaine  2.5o. 

I Bellezuia  Mts.  275. 

Belvedere  100. 

I Ben-Bacbir  327. 

I - -Chicao  215. 

I Bender  Kregli  570. 

: Benghazi  112. 
i Bengut.  Cape  251. 
i Benlia  138. 

Benliisa  Point  111. 

Beni  Abbes  Mts.  251. 

— .Addi,  Hills  of  the 
.308. 

AYcha,  Col  des  25o. 

■ -A  in  ran  250. 

Ainroiis  Hills  200. 
-Barca  .392.  j 

Bon  AYssi  .Mts.  200. 

— Chongrane  Mts.  200.  I 

— -Ferah  278. 

— Hassaiu  Mts.  200. 

— -Hindel  209. 

-Isguen  210. 

•IsuiaYl  208. 

— -Kalfoun,  .Massif 
des  250. 

- -.Mansour  251. 

Hills  209. 

Mekla  Hills  25.3. 

— --Mered  210. 

— .Minioun  Djoua  .Mts. 
2H(). 

— -.Alora  283. 


Beni-Ounif  de  Fiiruiir 
203. 

j — -Saf  185. 

— -Salah  Hills  .308. 
, Pic  des  211. 

- Sliniane  .Mts.  200. 
— SniaYl  Mts.  251. 

I Benizze  199. 

Bent-Zert  353. 

I Benzus,  Bay  of  123. 
i Berard  238.’ 

El-Berd  285. 

Berenice  113. 

Bergaiua  533. 

Berlenps  Islands  1. 
Berineja,  Sierra  111. 
Berrian  210. 

[ Borronaghia  215. 

Berta,  Cape  11.3. 
Bi-rvtus  182. 

Besliikos  535. 

Bescera  280. 

Beshiktash  5.58. 

Besika  Bay  533. 

Bethar  17(i. 

Bethlehem  I80. 

Betoya  123. 

Bettioua  199. 

Beylerbey  .558. 

Bey  rout  182. 

Hiaiii'o.  Capo  192. 

Kl-Biar  231. 

Biar  el-Alia  37o. 

Biban.  Chaine  des  27o. 
Biga  Sher  Chai  .535. 
Bijouville  352. 

El-Bika  183. 

Bir  el-.AsIi  280. 

— Bou-Rekba  .301. 
Birchircara  103. 

Kl-Bireh  108. 

Bir-Kassa  358. 
Birmandreis  2.31. 
Bir-Rabalou  218. 

— Saj'id  385. 

— SaAdou  392. 

— Sothil  28-1. 
Birtouta-Chebli  210. 
Birtraria  231. 

Biscay,  Bay  of  2. 

Biskra  279! 

Bithynia  535.  570. 

Bittir  170. 

Bizerta  352. 

— Hills  132. 

Bizerte,  Cap  de  129. 

— . Lac  de  352. 

Bizot  303. 

Black  Sea  501.  xx.xiv. 
Blad-Guitoun  2.53. 
el-Hawa  297. 
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Blaiio,  Cap  (Algeria) 
243. 

— , — (Tunisia)  129. 
Blanco,  Cabo  108. 
Blanquilla,  Torre  101. 
Bled  el-Adiiar  387. 
Bleda  Islets  112. 

Bled  Bakora  244. 

— el-Hamra  383. 

— Maknassi  383. 

— Zouarine  361. 

Blida  213. 

Bobadilla  57. 

Bocca  Grande,  the  (Cor- 
sica) 133. 

, the  (near  Naples) 

118. 

- Piccola  154. 

Bodes,  Pico  dos  26. 
Boeo,  Capo  153. 
Boghari  215. 

Boghaz,  Straits  of  418. 

— Hissar  53  t. 

Boghni  2.54. 

Bolshoi  Fontan  564. 
Bomba,  Gulf  of  115. 
Bon,  Cape  153. 

Bona  (Bdiie)  309.  131. 
— , Gulf  of  128. 

Bone,  Plaine  de  308. 
Bonifacio  133. 

Boona  Promontorinm 
575. 

Bordighera  113. 

Bordj  el-Amri  354. 

Bou-Arrdridj  270. 

— Cddria  361. 

— Chegga  284. 

— Djedid  327. 

— GouiHa  386. 

— -Gourbel  358. 

^McnaYel  263. 

— Messaoudi  357. 

— Mguitla  285. 

— Mouiat  Ford  j ana  285. 
el -K  aid  285. 

— -R’dir  270. 

— Saiida  281. 

— Sabath  307. 

- Tamalous  303. 

— Toum  329. 

Borgo  400. 

Bosporus  557.  xxxiv. 
Bostrenus,  tlio  169. 
Botte,  La  133. 

Bouak,  Cape  261. 
Bou-Arada  360. 

— - -Arkoul)  364. 
Boueald  209. 
Bou-(^hehka  318. 

— -Cheinma  389. 


Boudaroua  308. 

Boufarik  216. 

Bou-Ficha  365. 
Bougaroun  (or  Bouga- 
roni),  Cape  131. 
Bougdoura,  the  253. 
Boughzoul  215. 

Bougie  262. 

— , Anse  de  262. 

— , Gulf  of  130.  252. 
Bou-Grara,  Mer  de  392. 
Bougrina  303. 
Bou-Guetouh  201. 

Guezoul  215.  I 

— Haiudan  307.  i 

, the  328. 

— -Hamoud  244. 

— Hainra,  Massif  du  j 
309. 

- — -Hanilia  200.  j 

Haroun  238.  I 

— -Henni  206. 

Boul'ra  250.  I 

Bou-Kadcr  208. 

Khalfa  251. 

Ktouh  201. 

Bouliina,  Cape  130. 
Boulogne  2. 

Bou-Medfa,  212.  i 

Nouara  306. 

Bourdjine  379. 

Bou  er-Rebia  358. 
Bourkika  243. 

Bou-Sailda  270. 

Sfer  184. 

Tlelis  185. 

Bouzareah  235. 

— , Mont  235. 

Bove,  Valle  del  159. 

Boz  Dagh  530. 

— Tepeh  572.  I 

Burnu  576.  ' 

Branis  278. 

Brena  Baja  48. 

Brenos  68. 

Brindisi  429. 

Brioni,  Isole  429. 

Brussa  535. 

Bubana  Valley,  the  101.  i 
Bubastis  439.  | 

Bucca  Vallis  183. 

Bucina  111. 

Budelli,  Isola  dei  133. 
Bud  rum  490. 

Buena  Vista  48. 
Bufadero,  Valle  del  36. 
Bugeaud  311. 

Bitgio  17. 

Kl-Bukeia  470. 

BiIlA,k  ed-  Daknlr  464. 
Bulgheria,  Monte  1,55. 


Bulgurlu,  tfreat  557. 
Bulgurlukioi  557. 

Bulla  Regia  326. 
Bullones,  Sierra  103. 
BumeliSna  411. 

Bu  Regreg  105. 

Burgas  562. 

Burmola  400. 
Burnahad,  Bay  of  533. 
Busa,  Cape  415. 

Busi  429. 

Biiyiik  Chamlija  557. 
Bliyiikdereh  559. 
BUyhk  Liman  560. 
Byzantium  541. 


Cacem  15. 

Cadiz  58. 

Caesarea  244. 

— Palaestiua  468. 
Cagliari  144. 

Cagna,  Montagne  de 
133. 

Cairo  139. 

Amru  Mosque  460. 
Aquarium  457. 
Atabet  el-Khadra 
416. 

Bah  el-Attaba  454. 

— el-Azab  453. 

— el-Futfth  449. 

— el-Gedid  453. 

— el-Mitwelli  4.50. 

— en-Nasr  449. 

— el-Wastani  153. 
Babylon  460. 

Bab  Zuweileh  450. 
Barkukiyeh  448. 

Beit  G aural  ed-Din 
449. 

Bektashi,  Convent  of 
the  454. 

Bookbinder’s  House 
1 19. 

Bhhlk  454. 

Cabs  441. 

Cafes  440. 

Caliphs,  Tomhs  of  the 
458. 

Citadel  453. 
Consulates  444. 

Dar  Beshtdk  Palace 
448. 

llefterkhaueh  463. 
Electric  Railway  441. 
Ezbekiych  Garden 
445. 

Ffltimite  City  446. 
Girmia  el-Aliinar  448. 
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Cairo : 

(iajuia  Aiiir  ibu  ul- 
Asi  460. 

— el-Asliraf  446. 

— el-Azhar  417. 

— el-lIVkim  449. 

— Sultiln  Hasan  452. 
— Ibn  Ttih'in  451. 

— Emir  Kijmils  450. 

— el-Merilani  450. 

— Mohammed  Ali 

454. 

Bev  Abfi  Dahab 

447. 

— el-Muaiyad  450. 

— en-Nilsir  453. 

— Rifaij-eh  452. 

— Silih  Teldyeb  450. 

— es-Seiyideh 
Zeinab  451. 

(iebel  Hiyftslii  454. 
Uezireh  or  (lezirot 
BftDk  457. 

(riza  Garden  457. 
(iizeli  461. 
Gouvernorat  150. 
Heliopolis  Oasis  159. 

— -On  459. 

History  443. 

— of  Art  III. 

Hotels  439. 

Ibrilhlm  Pasha, 

Btatue  of  146. 
Ismailiyeh  454. 

Kalat  el-Kabsh  451. 
Karafet  Bdb  el-Wezir 
4.54. 

Kasr  el-ATni  4.55. 

— ed-Dubara  455. 
Kirin  cl-Khalili  446. 
Koubbeh,  Palais  de 
459. 

Library,  Khedivial 
451.’ 

Linihn  Bridj^e  445.  ^ 

Mameluke  Tombs  i 
4.58. 

Market  Quarter  -1-16.  i 
Mausoleum  of  El- 
Ghftri  449. 

Medreseh  el-Glnlri 
•4-19. 

— Kal't  Bey  451. 

— Mohammed  en- 
N.'lsir  448. 

— Serghatmash  452. 
Memphis  -Ib-l. 
.Metropolitan  Rail- 
way 441. 

Midan  Abdin  446. 

— Ismailiyeh  4.55. 


Cairo : 

I Ministries  455. 

I Mokattam  Hills  454.  [ 

Mosques,  see  GSmia.  ! 

! Muristan  Kalilftn  448.  ' 

I Museum,  Arab  450. 

I — , Egyptian  455. 

I — , Geological  455. 

I Miiski  orMouski  416. 

I New  Heliopolis  4.59. 

I Nile  Bridge,  the 

Great  457. 

Okella  of  El-Ghfiri 
449. 

— of  KaYt  Bey  418. 

! Old  Cairo  -160.' 

! Palace,  Khedivial  4-16. 

I Place  Bab  el-Kbalk 

' -150. 

— de  rOpera  -446. 

— Ruraeileh  452. 
Polytechnic  School 

457. 

Post  Office  411. 
Railway  Stations 4.39. 
Restaurants  -140. 

Rdda  461. 

Sakkilra  465. 

SebilAbd  er-Rahm.^n 

448. 

— - of  the  Mother  of 
AhbAs  I.  452. 

Sharia  el-AkkadIn 

449. 

— BiilAk  454. 

— Clot  Bev  -145. 

— el-Ghftrlyeh  449. 

— el-Gohergriyeh  448. 

— Kasr  en-Nil  454. 

— Khalig  el-Masri 

451. 

— el-MarAsin  451. 

— el-Margnsh  el-Bar- 
rani  148. 

— Mohammed  Ali 

450. 

— en-NahloAsin  448. 
.Shoemakers’  Market 

450. 

Sudan  Agency  4.55. 
Sukkariveh  419. 

Silks  446.  447. 
Telegraph  Office  441. 
Tewfikiyeh  454. 
Theatres  442. 
Tramways  -4-10. 
Tribuiiaiix  Mixtes 
446. 

University  455. 
Zoological  Garden 
-157. 


Cala,  La  147. 

Calabria  155.  xxxi. 
Calaburras,  Punta  de 
111. 

Cala  Grande  123. 
Calaiua  308. 

Calatha  182. 

Calceiis  Herciilis  276. 
Caldera,  the  -48. 

— de  Bandaiiia  46. 
Caleta  56. 

Calheta  26. 

Calle,  La  131. 

Camacha  27. 

Camara  de  Lobos  25. 
Camarat,  Cape  112. 
Campagna,  Roman  135. 
Campagne  Bellevue 

(near  Algiers)  231. 
Canipanella,  Punta  di 
151. 

, Campanillas  88. 

I Camii-des-Chenes  215. 
j — -du-Marechal  253. 

I Campidano  146. 

: Campo  (fort)  203. 

Campolato,  Capo  162. 

■ Campolide  15. 

I Cana  469. 

; Canadas,  the  41. 

Canal  d'Oro  529. 

; Canales,  Punta  5. 

Canario,  Pico  25. 

, Canary  Islands  28. 
Canastel,  Pointe  184. 
Candelaria  36. 

: Candia  415. 

— (town)  416. 

Canea  415. 

Cane  Mons  533. 

Cani,  I 129. 

Cani^’al  21. 

Cannes  112. 

Canrobert  273. 

CAntalcs,  Punta  de  los 

89. 

(•antin.  Cape  108. 
Capaune,  Monte  1-13. 
Capo,  Lo  (Canri)  154. 
Capi)uccini,  Monte  dei 
428. 

Capraia  (Capraria)  143. 
Caprera  133. 

Capri  146.  1.51. 

Capsa  38-1. 

Caput  Vada  370. 

Carales  144. 

Carambis  Promonto- 
rium  576. 

Caramn  124. 

Caramuja,  Serra  de  27. 
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Cariivaiiserail  ilo 
rOued-Massiii  210. 
Carbon,  Cape  261. 
Carbonara,  Capo  111. 
Caria  490. 

Carlentini,  Pantano  di 
159. 

Carmel,  Mt.  468. 
Carnero,  Punta  6. 
Carpis  361. 

Cartagena  125. 

— , Cape  351. 

Cartama  88. 

Carte.ia  51. 

Cartenna  209. 

Carthage  313. 

— , Cape  351. 

Cartiina  88. 

Cartina,  Monti  159. 
Carvoeiro.  Cabo  1. 
Caryciuni  Proinon- 
torium  191. 
Casablanca  107. 

Caaro  275. 

Casal  Krendi  103. 

Paula  102. 

Cascaes,  Hay  of  1. 
Cassarin,  Anso  dn  309. 
Cassis  132. 

Casteddu  111. 
Castellammare.  Port 
(Palermo'  117. 

, Gulf  of  152. 

— del  Golfo  153. 
Castollnm  du  Nador 
212. 

Peregrinonim  1(58. 
Tingitanum  209. 
Castiglione  238. 

— , Bay  of  237. 

, Promontory  of  135. 
Catalfano,  Monte  117. 
Catalonia  119. 

Catania  160. 

, Piana  di  159. 
Catena  159. 

(’ancas\i8  Mts.  570. 
Cavallo  267. 

-,  Cape  130.  267. 

, Salto  del  183. 
Cavoli,  Isola  dei  lis. 
Caxine,  Cape  237. 
Cayster,  the  191. 

Cazza  129. 

Cedadda  388. 
Cedonikeelie  391. 
Cbdres,  Pie.  des  275. 
t'edro,  Pico  del  18. 
Ct'faloiiia  500. 
Celadussie.  Insulm  129. 
I'embalo  569. 


IXDEX. 

Ce])baluK  ('headland) 

112. 

Cerceteus  Mohs  191. 
Cercina  105. 

Cercinitis  105. 

Cerigo  194. 

Cerro  del  Sol  71. 

Ceuta  103. 

Cevada,  Cova  da  26. 
Chabet  el-Akra  268. 

— es-Setif  270. 

Cbabia  387. 

Cliacals,  Col  des  311. 
Chafarinas  Islands  121. 
Chaborra  12. 

Cbaiba.  Foret  de  213. 
Chalcedon  536. 

Chal  Dagb  571. 

Chalet  de  Taourirt- 
Igliil  261. 

Clialki  535. 

('balti  Biirnu  575. 
Cbambwnf,  Col  306. 
Cbambre.  Fort  101. 
Cbanak  Kalesi  534. 
Chandarli,  Bay  of  533. 
Chania  115. 

Channel  Islands  2. 
Chao  17. 

Chaouach  328. 

Chaouat  351. 

Chapeau  de  Gciularrae 
315. 

Charki  192. 

Charon  208. 

Charrier  201. 
Chasselonp-Lauhat  271. 
Chateaudun  - du  - Rhu- 
mel  272. 

('bateau-Neuf  (near  Al- 
giers) 231. 

Chatyr  Dagh  568. 
Chaves,  Montana  de  38. 
Chebba  370. 

Chebka  216. 

Clu'lif,  the  208. 
Chellata,  Col  de  260. 
Clielonatas  (headland) 
.502. 

Chemtou  326. 

Cbenaeha  Mts.  258. 
Chenes,  Les  327. 
Chengelkibi  5.58. 
Chenini  (near  DouiraC 
392. 

— (near  (iahos)  390. 
Chenoua,  Baie  du  212. 

, Cape  212. 

— , Plage  212. 

Cheraga  231. 

Chere.hell  211. 


Cherchell  .Aqueduct 
213. 

Chersonese,  Cape  569. 
Chersonesos  115. 
Chersonosus,  Thracian 
531. 

— Cuidia  190. 

— Promontoriuni  118. 

— Rhodia  490. 

— Taurica  568. 
Cheshmeh  193. 

Chetma  281. 

Chiavari  131. 

Chibukli  .559. 

Chidibbia  354. 

Chiens,  Col  des  279. 
Chiffa  213. 

— , Gorges  de  la  215. 
Chiffalo  238. 

Chikly,  Island  of  129. 
Chiliga  Burnu  562. 
Chioggia  127. 

Chios  192. 

Chiva  575. 

Choha  267. 

Chornoye  More  .561. 
Chorro'88. 

Chott  ech-Chorgui  169. 

— Djerid  387. 

— el-Fedjedj  389. 

— Oharbi  169. 

— el-Hodna  270.  169. 

— Melrir  281. 

— Merouan  281. 

— Mzouri  271. 

— Rharsa  386. 

Choucht  el-lhoudi  286. 
Christiana  192. 
Chrysokeras  555. 
Chrvsorrhoas,  the  181. 
Chullu  131. 

Chylimath,  the  208. 
Ciani  162. 

Ciclopi,  Scogli  de’  159. 
Cidrao,  Pico  25. 
Cillium  371. 

Cilma  371. 

Cimmerian  Bosporus 
570. 

Cinque  Terre  131. 
Cinto,  Monte  118. 
Cintra  15. 

Ciotat,  La  132. 

Circeo,  Monte  135. 
Ciris,  Cape  5. 

Cirta  298. 

Cissi  255. 

Cittanuova  129. 

Citti)  Vccchia  103. 
Ciudadela  127. 
Civitavecchia  135. 
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Clairefontaiiie  31 1. 
Clupea  105. 

Cnillos  190. 

Cochinos,  Los  58. 
CojlPHj-ria  .ISS. 

Colchis  570. 
Col-des-Oliviers  303. 
Colilirodi  113. 

CollaroH,  Caininho  de  10.  , 
(!ollo  131.  I 

— , Sahel  of  109. 

Colonia  Ciliitana  371. 
-- Claudia  Cffisaroa  211.  I 
('oloniw  Cirtcnscs  298.  1 
Colonia  Julia  Augnsta  ■ 
Kolix  Borytiis  182.  | 

.Julia  Carthago  .315.  | 

— .Marciana  Trajana  ’ 
Thainugadi  289. 
Mincrvia  Chullu  131.  ! 

Voncria  Rusicade 
301. 

- Zilis  Constantia  101. 
Colonna,  Cape  529. 
('olophon  191. 
(^oluiuhretcR  Islands 

119. 

Comino  397. 

— , Capo  Ml. 

(,'on(;a  d’Oro  118.  j 

Concepcii'in.  Ba  92. 
Condc-Sinendou  .303.  , 

Conejera  112.  I 

Conero,  .Monte  128. 
Confital  Bar  13.  | 

Conil  58.  [ 

Constantiana  503. 
Constantino  297. 

— , Cape  508. 

Constantinople  530. 
Aivan  Sera’i  .5.55. 

Kapn  .5.51.  , 

Ak  Serai'  553.  i 

Antiquities,  Collec-  | 
tion  of  .510. 
Aqueduct  of  Valens 
.552. 

Arcadius,  Column  of 
.5.53. 

Artillerv  Barracks 
5M. 

At  Meldan  519. 
Augnsteion  519. 

Arret  Bazar  553. 

Aya  Sophia  Meldan 
‘.519. 

Bah  i Humayuii  .518. 
Baglar  Bashi  557. 
Balat  5.55. 

Bazaar,  Great  551. 


Constantinople : 
Beshiktash  .511. 
Bezestan  551. 

Bit  Bazar  Jaddesi 
.551. 

Blacherna-  tiuarter. 
Wall  of  the  551.  j 
Brachionion  .5.5-1. 
Bridges  .515.  552. 
British  Kmhassy  .511. 
Bulgurln,  Great  .557. 
Bulgurlukioi  557. 
Burnt  Column  550.  \ 

Bilyllk  Chamlija  .557.  | 
Cahs  .538.  ‘ | 

Cafes  537.  ' 

Cemeteries:  i 

British  557. 

G reek  .55 1 . | 

Moslem  553.  557.  , 

(.!hamlija  .Spring  557.  ' 
Chemherli  Tash  5.50. 
t'hinili  Kiosque  .5-17. 
Colossus  5.50.  ' 

Consulates  539. 
Defterdar  Iskelesi 
5.55.  ^ 

Ecuries  Imp^riales 

511.  i 

Edirneh  Kapu  .553.  ! 

Egri  Kapu  55-1.  ' 

EinperorClaudinsll.,  : 

Column  of  510.  , 

EnglishChurches  539. 
Exchange  513. 

Eyuh  555. 

Fountains  .513.  511. 

.518.  519. 

Galata  512. 

— t^nay  513. 

— Serai  511. 

— Tower  .543. 

Golden  Horn  555. 
Grande  Bue  de  Ga- 
lata .515. 

de  P^ra  .513. 

Harbours  .5.55. 

[ Harem-Iskelesi  .5.50. 

' HaskiOi  .5.55. 

History  511. 

Hotels'  537. 

Irene,  Church  of  548. 
Janissaries,  Bar- 
racks of  the  .553. 
Janissaries'  Museum 
550. 

— Plane  Tree  518. 
Jiihali  Kapu  .555. 

Kali  jell  Oglu  5.55. 
Kalpakjilar  Bashi 
Jaddesi  551. 


Constantinople : 
Kasim  Pasha,  Ray  of 
.555. 

Kerkojiorta  554. 
Kiathaneh  550. 

Land -Wall  5.53. 
Leander's  Tower  550. 
Local  Steamers  538. 
Lykos  Valley  .553. 
Marcian’s  Column 
.553. 

Mermer  Kuleh  551. 
Military  Hospital 
(Haidar  I’asha)  557. 
— Museum  .5-18. 
Ministry  of  Justii-e 
.5-18. 

— of  Marine  555. 
Mint  510. 

Missir  Charshi  515. 
Monastery  of  the 
Dancing  Dervishes 
.543. 

— of  the  Howling 
Dervishes  .557. 

Mosques: 

Ahmed  I.  .5.50. 
Arab  543. 

Asah  Kapil  513. 
.\ya  Sophia  518. 
Bavazid  .551. 
Bilyllk  .5.50. 

Eyiib  .5.55. 

Fatih  .552. 
Hamidieh  .541. 
.lihangir  .541. 
Kahrieh  553. 

Kilii  Ali  Pasha  515. 
Ktlehnk  .-Vya  So- 
phia 550. 
Mahmud  II.  511. 
Mehmedieh  552. 
-Mihriniah  553. 
Mohammed  II.  552. 
Nnri  Osmanieh  550. 
Rustem  Pasha  515. 
Selim  I.  .553. 
Shahzadeh  552. 
•Suleiman  theGnuit 
.552. 

Valideh  .511. 

Yeni  Valideh  .545. 

(Scutari)  .5.50. 

Museum,  New  .510. 
Niiri  Osmanieh  Kapu 
551. 

Obelisk  of  Theodo- 
sius 1.  ,519. 
Oriental  .\rt  Museum 
.547. 

Orta  Kapu  518. 
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Constantinople : 
Ortakjilai-  554. 
Ousoun  Tcharchi  551. 
Palaces : 

Rlachernae  554. 
Chiragan  Serai  558. 
Dolma  Bagoheh 
54-4.  558. 

Podestii  54;4. 
Seraglio  548. 
Pentajiyrgion  551. 
Pera  543. 

Petits  Champs  514. 
Phanar  555. 

Place  Dolma  Bagtclid 
Derd  544. 

— du  Taxim  545. 

--  Emin  Eunou  545. 
Porta  Auroa  554. 
Post  Ortioes  538. 
Public  Grounds  544. 
549. 

Restaurants  537. 
Robert  College  558. 
Rue  deKarakeui  543. 
— Divan  Yolou  550. 
St.  George,  Cburch  of 
553. 

Salajak  556. 

School  of  Art  546. 
Scutari  556. 

Sea  Walls  541.  554. 
Second-Hand  Market 
551. 

Seraglio  or  Serai  546. 
Serai  Meidan  548. 
Seraskerat  551. 
Serasker  Kapu  551. 
— Torver  .551. 

Sheikh  ul-Islam,  Re- 
sidence of  the  552. 
Snake  Column  .549. 
.So-uk  Cheshmeh  Gate 
.546. 

Stamhul  545. 

— Liman  556. 
Sublime  Porte  516. 
Sweet  Waters  of 

Europe  556. 

Taxim  Park  544. 
Tekfur  Serai  554. 
Telegraph  Offices  538. 
Pers  Haneh  555. 
Theatre  539. 

Top  Haneh  544. 

— Kapu  554. 

Serai  546. 

Towers  of  Isaak  An- 
gelos and  .Aneuias 

'I'ramways  538. 


Constantinople ; 
Tunnel  Line  538. 
Tiirheh  Kheireddin 
Barharossa  54-1. 

— - of  Mahmud  II.  550. 

— of  Roxolana  552. 

— of  Suleiman  .552. 
t)sk Ildar  556. 

Valideh  Han  551. 
Yanik  Kapn  .543. 

Yedi  Kill  eh  5.54. 
Yeraish  Iskelesi  555. 
Yeni  Mahallah  557. 
Y'ildiz  Kiosque  544. 
Ytlksek  Kaldirini 

.543. 

Constantza  563. 
Contraviesa,  Sierra  112.  I 
Cora  282. 

Corhelin,  Cape  130. 
Corcyra  497. 

Cordova  68. 

Corfu  496. 

Corinth  .502. 

— , Gulf  of  501.  ; 

Corregos,  Bocca  dos  26. 
Corse,  Cape  143. 

Corsica  133. 

Corso-Tahtani  249.  i 

Cortadas  Pass  or  i 

Cortado,  Bocca  do  27. 
Corunna  3.  | 

Cos  490.  ; 

Cospicua  400.  I 

Courbet  253.  j 

Couronne,  Cap  119.  [ 

Crarnpel  186.  j 

Cretan  Sea  492.  416.  i 
Crete  415. 

Crimea  568.  xxxiv. 
Croisette,  Cap  119. 

Cruz,  Pico  da  26.  [ 

— , Pico  da  Ponta  da  25.  | 
— , Ponta  da  21. 

— Alta  16. 

— de  Afur  37.  , 

— el  Carmen  37. 

— de  Tagaiiana  37. 
Crnzinhas  Ridge,  the 

27. 

Cuccio,  Monte  147. 
Cuesta  36. 

Cuova  de  Menga  72. 
Cuicul  272. 

Cuiuro  137. 

Cuinbre,  the  37.  i 

Cumbrecita  48.  i 

Cuinbre  Nueva  48. 

— Vieja  48. 

Ciirra,  Diipie  de  la  125. 


Ciirral,  Gran  or 

— das  Freiras  25. 

— dos  Ronieiros  or 
Ciirralinho  24. 

Cyanean  Islands  560. 
Cyclades  492.  xxxii. 
Cynosseina,  Cape  490. 
Cyprus  489. 

Cyrenaica  413. 

Cyrene  414. 


Dahar  Cliffs  405. 
Dalira,  the  208.  169. 
Dahshiir  464. 

Dakla,  the  326. 
Damanhiir  437. 
Damascus  484. 
Daiuesme  199. 
Damietta  418. 

Damons  el-Karita  310. 
Daniremont  303. 

Dar  el-Aroiissa  279. 
Dar  el-Beida  107. 
Dar-Chabane  365. 
Dardanelles  (strait) 
534.  xxxiv. 

— (town)  534. 
Dardanos  534. 

Darna  259. 

Darnis  (Darna?)  411. 
Dar  el-Oiied  267. 

— -Raoiis,  Plainc  de 
279. 

Darro,  the  74. 

Daya  Morselli  185. 
Debaheha  388. 

Debila  285. 
Debronsseville  200. 
Deggadi  388. 

Deir  Ab.an  470. 
Deliinara  Point  411. 
Dellys  254. 

— , Cape  254. 

Delos  417. 

Deniirdash  459. 
Demonnesoi,  the  535. 
Depieniie  358. 

Derat  469. 

Denneche  341. 

Derna  414. 

Desaix  242. 

Desertas  17.  20. 

Devna  Canal  562. 

Dia  416. 

Diakophto  501. 
DianaVeteranoriuu  275. 
Diaj^ilo  496. 

Dikili  Cliff’s  560. 

Dikte  492. 

Dimask  i 485. 


INDEX. 


Diinishk  -IW. 

Diospolis  170. 

DivaCa  427. 

Divo  Cliif  r)»iH. 

Djara  3iM). 
Djebel-Altioil  228. 

--  -Djelloud  3.^8. 

— -Oust  3r.8. 

Djedrt’da  329. 

Djpliim  387. 

Djplfa  21.'). 

Hl-I)jeiu  379. 

Djemail  28.'). 

Djpiui'ia  Ford,  tlip  257. 

• el-Oliazaou  it  198. 
Djpinila  272. 

Djeniinal  389. 
Djpinniorah  278. 
l)jpiiipii-l)ou-Besf'  2U3. 
Djprlia  393. 

Djprda  131. 

Djprihia  130. 

Djtirid,  the  388. 
DJprman-Taht'mi  203. 
Djpzira  ol-Kpliira  3.’)2. 
DjidiouYa  208. 

Djiiljplli  287. 

Djilnia  371. 

Djinet,  Capo  2.53. 

Djorf  Hoii-Orara  392. 
Diiirdjura,  Canton  du 
258. 

— Mts.  2.58.  189. 
Dnie.stcr  Liman  .581. 
Doiiruja  582. 
DodekaiiPHOK  190. 
Dolma  llagchoh  .558. 
Domaino  de  I'Halua  ot 

do  la  Macta  200. 

— de  Oued-Molah  389. 
Donusa  117. 

Dor  188. 

Doris  190. 

Doro,  Straits  of  529. 
Douaouda-les-Bains 
238. 

Douar  ech-Chott  311. 
Dousga  355. 

Douirat  392. 

Doiiro,  the  3. 

Draa,  the  93. 

Drago,  Punta  del  33. 
Dragonera  112. 

Draht  eu-Nadour  387. 
Drah  Tozeur  387. 
Dra-Kalawi  268. 

Dra  el-Khemis,  Col  de 
250. 

— el-Mizan  251. 

Drea  311. 

Jlrepana  153. 


Drdpano,  Cape  116. 
Drepanou  530. 
Drinaupa  117. 

Droh  281. 

Diikato,  Kavo  500. 
Dummar  181. 
Dunes,  Les  287. 
Diiperr^  210. 
Dutprtre  210. 
Duveyrior  203. 
Duvivier  308. 
Duzcrville  309. 

Dyo  Adpl])liia  53o. 
Dyr  pl-Kef  357. 


Eaux-Chaiidps,  Les  201. 
Ehha-Ksour  381. 

Edougli,  Mount  128. 131.  j 
Eetioneia  (iioninsula)  I 
195.  i 

Eghris.  I’laine  d'  200.  i 
Ekron  170. 

Elasa  192. 

Elba  113. 

Elbruz  or  Elburz  570. 
Eleusis  .502.  I 

Eleutberos,  the  189.  , 

Elia.  Monte  155.  1 

FBvira.  Sierra  73. 
Emhilbi'h  181. 

Emiup.  Cape  .582. 
Emirgiau  5.59. 

Empalme  do  Mordn  57. 
Emporia,  the  389. 
Eni'Umeada  Alta  27. 
Flnlida,  the  385. 
Entidaville  .385. 

Ephesus  191. 

Epipolm  185. 

Epomeo,  Monte  135. 
Equizetum  270. 

Eregli  535. 

Erekli  578. 

— llurnu  572. 
Eremonisia  117. 

Erg  Oriental  285. 
Ericusa  (Lipari  Is.)  1 18. 
Erikusa  (Othonian  Is.) 
■198. 

Erythrie  193. 

Erythrum  411. 

Eryx  153. 

Escalona  42. 

Escoiubrera  125. 

Eski  Stamhul,  Cape 533. 
El-Esnam  261. 

Espichel,  Cabo  de  5. 
Espig6n  Hill,  the  12. 
Esrah.  Pointe  131. 
Estreito  28. 


.5S7 

Euboea  529. 
Euhesporidaj  413. 
Eulmas,  Plaine  des  272. 
Europa  Pass  55. 

— Point  .55. 

Euryplus  188. 

Eyub  555. 

Ezbet  ez-Zeitiln  159. 
Eze  112. 


Fahass  or 
El-Falis  99. 

El-Fal'dja  203. 

Fal'djet  el-Betoum  202. 
Fajaa  dos  Padres  28. 
Falaises,  Orandes  287. 
— , Promenade  des  181. 
Faleon,  Caj)e  125. 
Falcone,  Monte  153. 

— , Punta  del  133. 
Fanaraki  580. 

Fanar  Burnu  .535. 
P’araglioni,  the  1.55. 
Farina.  Cape  129. 

P’aro  158. 

— , Capo  del  117. 
Fassa,  Cape  529. 
Favignana  153. 

Fayal  27. 

Fedalah  107. 

Fedja  Orandpr^  320. 
Fpdj  el-Makta.  Col  de 
312. 

— el-Tameur  382. 
Feghiha  castra  tria  201. 
Ftilix-I'anre  25.3. 
P’enaYa.  Valiev  of  the 

281. 

Fener  Bageheh  5.35. 
FenerkiOi  .560. 

Feno,  Capo  di  13,3. 
Feodossiya  570. 

Fer,  Cap  de  131. 

— ii  Cheval  181. 
Feriana  371. 

Ferniatou  289. 

Ferme,  La  (near  Or- 

Idansville)  209. 

— Demonchy  239. 

— Dufourg  *279. 

— du  Rocher-Plat  239. 

— Seuillet  238. 

— Tazout  18-1. 

— Trdmaux  243. 
Fernana  327. 
Fernandea,  Isola  154. 
Fernan  Nunez  72. 
h'errat,  Cape  112. 
Ferrato,  Capo  i ll. 
Ferrau.  .Monte  144. 
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Fciro,  (J;ii)o  di 
Ferryvillp  352. 

Ffisdi.s  275. 

Fetatelia  278. 

Fetzara,  Lae  303. 
Fiehoiir,  Fi(!  251. 

Fidonisi  oOl. 

Figaln,  Capo  12.5. 

Fis^iiior.  I’laiiio  dii 
18.5. 

Figuig  201. 

Fil  Bunin  OOO. 

Filfola  111. 

Filicuri  MO. 

Filliaclie  283. 

Finale  Marina  113. 
Fini.sterro,  Cape  3. 
Fiolonte,  Capo  509. 
[•'lavia  Noapoli.s  108. 
Flennis  199. 

Foja  530. 

Folldniea  134. 

Fondonk  Djedid  301. 

ol-Kantara  353. 
Fontaino-Cliando  (near 
Batna)  271. 

(near  Biskra)  283. 

— des  Gazelles  278. 

— -Fralche  200. 

Fora,  Illieo  de  20. 

Forja  (island)  25. 
Fornientora  120. 
Konnentor,  Cajio  112. 
P’onnielie  di  Grossoto  j 

135. 

Foros.  Cliiiroli  of  509.  | 
Fortaleza,  the  12. 
Fortassa  208. 
b'ert-de-l’Kau  218.  127. 
Forte  Ihloo  21. 

Fort  Joinil  118. 

— I’Enipereur  127. 

— -National  257. 

--  Sanjak  Kalesi  530. 
P'ostat  113. 
Fouka-Marine  238. 

Foum  Ksantina  296. 

Tizourit  273. 
Fountains,  Groat  and 
Little  508. 

Fraile,  Pnnta  del  0. 
Frailes,  the  112. 
Fratolli,  the  132. 

Frenda  208. 

Fretiun  Gaditaimin  or 
Hereulenm  5. 

Rieulinn  155. 
Fueiicaliente  18. 

Fiiente  de  Santa  Cata- 
lina IS. 

I’iedra  72. 


Fuiniu  es-iSahara  270. 
Funchal  21. 

Furado,  Levada  do  27. 
Ponta  do  20. 


Gahes  389. 

— Gulf  of  381. 

Gahes- Port  390. 

' Ga<los  .58. 

j Gador,  Sierra  de  112.  i 
i Gaijta,  Gulf  of  135.  ! 

I Gaffour  360. 
j Gafsa  383. 

' Gagry  570. 

' GaYilaronisi  (island  in 
Gulf  of  iEgiua)  529.  ^ 

— (island  near  .Samos)  1 

190.  ] 

(island  near  'I'ene-  , 
dos)  533.  I 

j G a lata.  Cape  502.  | 

Galati  158.  ] 

Galera,  La  102.  1 

! Galeras,  Gastillo  de  las  | 
125. 

Galeros,  the  101.  , 

I Galilee  169.  j 

Galite,  He  de  la  132.  i 
Galland,  Pic  de  258. 
Gallico  159.  ! 

Gallinaria  113. 

Gallipoli  .535. 

Gallo,  Cape  (near  Pa-  i 
lermo)  152.  j 

— , Capo  (near  Brindisi)  j 
129.  I 

fiainbetta  181.  ! 

Gananias,  Montana  de 
las  38.' 

Ganzirri,  Lago  di  158. 
Garaa  Mahtouha  351. 
Garact  Ichkoul  or  Aeh- 
kel  352. 

— el-Oglal  385. 

— et-Tarf  273. 

Garajao,  Caho  do  21. 

1 Garde,  Gap  de3ll.  128. 
Gardes,  Ravin  dos  275. 
Gargano,  Monte  128. 
Garitza  498. 

1 Gasturi  199. 

, Gata.  Caho  de  112. 

Cape  189. 

Gauein  .56. 

Gaulos  401. 

Gavdos  418. 

(iazules,  Sierra  de  los6. 
Gehel  Turra  161. 

Gedis  Chai,  the  .530. 
Gemlek,  Gulf  of  535. 


Genii  72.  71. 
Gennesaret,  Lake  of 
469. 

Genoa  113. 

- , Gulf  of  113.  134. 
Genoes(‘  Castle  (Bos- 
porus) 500. 

Genovds,  Puerto  112. 
Geraneia  191. 

Gergarish  411. 

Gergis  392. 

Geriziiu,  Mt.  108. 
Geryville  201. 

Gezer  470. 

Gezireh  or 
Geziret  Bulak  457. 

'Pirsa  161. 
El-Gliarhia  101. 
Gharda'ia  210. 
Ghardiiuaou  325. 
Ghaudex  404. 
Ghennoueh  389. 
Gliennes  414. 
Gianitsades  192. 
Giannutri  135. 

Giant’s  Mt.  559. 
Giardini-Taonnina  158. 
Giarre  158. 

Gihralfaro  89. 
Gibraltar  52. 

- , Bay  of  0. 

Straits  of  5.  xxix. 
Gightis  392. 

Giglio  135. 

Gihon  480. 

Gioia,  Bay  of  1,55. 

Gir,  Cape"  110. 

Girao,  Cabo  25. 
El-Oisr  438. 

I Giurdan  Hill  390. 

Gizeh  461. 

I Glacieres,  Les  215. 

I Gobantes  88. 

I El-Golea  216. 

I Goletta  313.  129. 

: Goinera  28.  80. 

I Goni  Islands  493. 
Gorgolho  25. 

Gorgona  143. 
Gornalunga  159. 
Goshen  438. 

1 Gouletto,  La  343. 

— Neuve,  La  344. 

! Gourara.  Bassin  du 
170. 

Govino,  Bay  of  .500. 
Gozo  (Gavdos)  418. 

— (Maltal  -103.  397. 

I Goz  Tepeh  532. 
Grabusa  115. 

GraYba  383. 
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Q-ranada  7.(. 

Alameda  77. 

— del  Darro  78. 

Alhaicin,  the  71.  7a. 

Albaida  78. 

Aleaiceria  70. 

Ai.ha.mhua  79. 

Abencerrages,  Hall 
of  the  81. 

Adarves,  Jardin  de 
loa  82. 

Aluazaba  81. 

Alhambra  Palace 
82. 

— Vase  85. 

Alta  Alhambra  80. 

Ambassadors,  Hall 
of  the  83. 

Aposentos  de  Car- 
los Quinto  80. 

Baths  85. 

Capilla  85. 

Carmen  de  Arratia 

86. 

Casa  Real  82. 

Comares,  Torre  do 
83. 

Cuarto  Dorado  85. 

Ghafar  82. 

Lions,  Court  of  the 
8^1. 

Mexuar  85. 

Mezijuita  Real  80. 

Mirador  do  Daraxa 
85. 

Moorish  Chapel  80. 

Mosala  85. 

Myrtle  Court  83. 

Palace  of  Charles  V. 
80. 

Park  80. 

Patio  de  Daraxa  80. 

— de  la  Alberca  83. 

— de  la  Reja  80. 
del  Mexuar  85. 

— de  los  Arravanes 
83. 

— de  los  Leones  8-1. 

Peinador  de  la  Rei- 

na  86. 

Pucrta  de  Hierro 
87. 

--  de  la  Alcazaba 
81. 

— de  las  Graiiadas 
80. 

— del  Carril  81. 

— de  los  Siete  Sue- 
los  87. 

— del  Vino  81. 

— Judieiaria  81. 


Granada ; 

ALii.vMiiK.r : 

Rauda  85. 

Sala  de  la  Barca 
83. 

— de  la  Justicia  81. 

— de  las  Camas  86. 

— - do  las  Dos  Her- 

manas  85. 

— de  los  Ajiineces 
85. 

I — de  los  Kmbaja- 

I (lores  83. 

[ — do  los  Mocarabes 

8-t. 

— do  los  Reyes  Rl. 

I del  'Pribunal  8-1. 

Santa  Maria, 
i Church  of  80. 

' Torre  de  la  Cautiva 

I 87. 

— del  Agua  87. 

— de  las  Damas  86. 

' — de  las  Infantas 

87. 

I — de  la  Vela  82. 

— del  Homenajo 
81. 

— de  los  Picos  87. 

— del  Peinador  86. 

; — (^uebrada  81. 

Torres  Borinejas 

I 80. 

I Tortosa,  House  of 

81. 

Two  Sisters,  Hall 
of  the  85. 
Viaduct  85. 

ZagUiin  85. 
Assabica.  Monte  do 
I la  79. 

1 Audieiicia  78. 

, Ayuntamiento  70. 

Banuclo  78. 

Cabs  78. 

1 Caf^s  73. 

j Calle  de  los  Reyes 

; Catolicos  75. 

Camino  del  Sacro 
j Monte  78. 

Capilla  Real  76. 

' Carrera  del  Darro  78. 

I — del  Genii  77. 

! Casa  de  Castril  78. 

— del  Cabildo  Anti- 

j gua  77. 

— del  Carb6n  76. 

I — del  Chapiz  78. 

I — do  los  Tiros  77. 

Castle  Wall  79. 

Cerro  del  Sol  71. 


Baedekkr’s  Mediterranean. 


Granada : 

Churches : 

Cathedral  70. 
•Sagrario  77. 

San  .Juan  de  los 
Reyes  79. 

— Nicolas  79. 

— Pedro  y .San 
Pablo  78. 

Santa  Ana  78. 
Santo  Domingo  77. 
Cuarto  Real  de  .881110 
Domingo  77. 
Cuesta  del  Chapiz  78. 

— del  Rey  Chico  78. 
Cuevas  78. 
Generalife  87. 

Gran  Via  de  Colon 

75. 

Hotels  73. 

Isabella  the  Catholic, 
Statue  of  77. 

Lonja  77. 

Mauror,  Monte  80. 
.Miradores  87. 

Paseo  del  Sal6n  77. 

— del  Triunfo  75. 
Patio  de  los  Cipreses 

87. 

Placets  de  la  Lonja 
77. 

— de  las  Pasiegas  70. 
Plaza  de  Bibarrainhla 

70. 

— Nueva  78. 

I’ost  Office  73. 

Piierta  de  Elvira  75. 

— de  los  Estandartes 
79. 

— Monaita  79. 

.Sacro  Monte  78. 
.Sagrario  77. 

San  Miguel  el  Alto  79. 
Santa  Isabel  la  Real, 
Nunnery  of  79. 
Silla  del  Moro  88. 
Tramways  73. 

Gran  Canaria  or 
Grand  Canary  13. 
Grand-Cavallo,  He  du 
131. 

Grando-Porte  270. 
Grandes  Falaises  207. 
Grand  Rocher  237. 
Granikos,  the  5.35. 
Granitola,  Punta  di  151. 
Gran  Sasso  d’ltalia  128. 
Greco,  Capo  189. 
Grieta,  Ho(|ues  de  la 
12. 
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ftrifone,  Moiito  117. 
Grignaiio,  127. 

Grombalia  364. 

Grosa,  Punta  112.  , 

Grossa  Islaud  429.  ' 

Guadaira  57. 

Guadajoz  68. 

— , tlie  72.  I 

Guadalete  59.  | 

Guadalevin  56. 
Guadalhoree  72.  88.  | 

Guadaluiedina  89.  I 

Guadalquivir  50.  61. 

XXX. 

Guadavranque  56. 
Guadiana  Menor  50.  \ 

Guadiavo,  the  56.  ' 

Guajara  Hill,  the  42. 

— Pass  42. 

Guallala  391. 

Guainaza  47. 
Giiaiiarteine,  Istmo  de  i 

43.  ' 

Guaiioha  43.  i 

— , Pinal  do  la  42. 
Guavdia,  Cap  129. 

— , Punta  della  133. 

— Vocchia  133. 

Gncbba  388. 

G ud-de-Coiistantinc 
217. 

— (In  Nador  213. 
Gueliua  308. 

Guclt  cs-Stel  215. 
Guordjouni  200. 
Guergour,  Massif  do 

269. 

Gnerra,  Valle  de  38. 
El-Guerrab  272. 
Guervara  216. 
El-Guottar  385. 

GUiiuar  36. 

— , Garganta  de  40. 
Guiniguada,  Harraneo 
de  -14. 

GllmUshklianeh  574. 
Gurena  114. 

Gursuff  570. 

Guyotvillo  237. 

Gtlzcl  Hiasar  .558. 


Habel,  El-  284. 
Habibas,  Isles  125. 
Habra,  the  200. 
Haoho,  Sierra  del  88. 
Hadege  391. 

El-Hadet  183. 

Hadid,  Cape  109. 
Hadjar-Roum  186. 
Hadjob  el-AYoun  .371. 


Hadruinetnin  .367. 

Hallet  el-Heida  lOi. 
El-IIaffey  385. 

Hagiar  Kini  403. 

Hagi  Deka  499. 

Hagios  Hiinitrios  Tepch 
534. 

— Elias  (Chios)  529. 

— — (Euboja)  529. 

■ — Georgios  494. 

Islands  533. 

— Joannes  5.30. 

— Theodores  499. 
Hagiostrati  536. 

Haha  110. 

Haidar  Pasha  536. 
Haidra  362. 

Haifa  468. 
Halikarnassus  490. 
Halonnesos  536. 

Hal  Saflieni  402. 

Halys,  the  575. 

El -Hamel  271. 
El-Haninia  (near  Gabes) 
388. 

Ha  nun  a,  Le  303. 
Hammada  Kessera  360. 
El-Hannua  du  Djerid 
(near  Tozenr)  .387. 
Hamniain  271. 

— Bou-Hadjar  181. 

— Bon-Ilanifia  200. 

• Barra dji  326. 

Hanunamet  364. 
Hanimaui-Foukani  205. 

— -Guergour  269. 
El-Hainnianiin  205. 
Haiiniiam-Lif  363. 

— -Melouan  218. 

Meskoutine  307. 

— Ouled-Khaled  201. 

— Rhira  212. 

— es-Salahin  283. 

— Sidi-Cheikh  198. 

el-Hadj  278. 

M’Cid  ‘802. 

SliniA.n  212. 

— Sousse  366. 

Tahtani  205. 

Hamrun  403. 

Hamza,  Plaiiie  du  2.50. 
El-Haualat,  Col  d’  262. 
Hara-Kebira  394. 

Serira  894. 

Harmyro  Bay  416. 
Hasi-bcn-Hedjir  203. 
Hassasna,  the  201. 
Hauran  489. 
Hausaouvillers  253. 
Haut  - Mornag  - Crdtd- 
ville  358. 


El-Ha\vamdiyeh  46-1. 
Hekatoiiesoi  533. 

Helena  529. 

Heliopolis  Oasis  459. 

— -On  459. 

Hellespont  584. 

Henchir  Bou-Chateur 

353. 

— Bou-Garfa  388. 

— Fradiz  365. 

— -Kasbat  359. 

— Maatria  355. 

— Mest  357. 

— Sbia  370. 

— Sidi  Ali  Bel-Kassem 
325. 

— Souatir  372. 

Hen  nay  a 185. 

Heraelea  Pontica  576. 
Heracleum  Promonto- 
ri um  575. 

Heraklea  535. 
Heriiklcion  416. 
Herbillon  131. 

Hercules  Grotto  102. 
Hergla  365. 

El-Heri  329. 

Hermon,  Mt.  489. 
Herinonassa  574. 
Hermopolis  Parva  437. 
Hermos,  the  530. 
Hidalgo,  Punta  del  37. 
Hielo,  Cueva  del  42. 
Hiera  153. 

Hieron  (Bosporus)  560. 
— , Cape  574. 
Hierosolyma  472. 

Hillil,  L’  207. 

Hippo  Diarrhytus  353. 
Hippodrome  273. 

Hippo  Regius  311.  309. 
Hiraklitsa  535. 

Hodua,  Monts  dn  270. 
Homem  em  Pd  27. 
Hondo,  Barranco  38. 
Honeln  125. 

Horca,  Montana  de  la 
38. 

Hormiga  Grande  112. 
Horrea  Crolia  365. 
Houmt-Souk  893. 

Hoyo  de  Chorro  88. 
H’sen,  the  205. 

Huelva  5. 

Humboldt  Corner  38. 
Hunkiar  Iskelesi  ,559. 
Hussein-Dey  233. 
Hydra,  Cape  580. 

— (island)  494. 

Hydros,  lies  d’  133.  112. 
Hymcttos,  Mt.  494. 


I;ici  J58. 

Ii-li  (oasis)  208. 
Icherridene  2.58. 
IchoukkAii  29(5. 
leod,  Corona  de  12. 

— Alto  12. 

— de  lo8  Vinos  13. 
leosium  221. 

Ida  Range  (Crete)  11(5. 

— — (now  Kaa  Dagh) 
ijS.A. 

Idafe,  the  18. 
leros,  Cape  .571. 

If  119. 

Ighzer-Amokran  2.51. 
Igilgili  2(57. 

Iglesiente  129. 

Igiieste  3(5.  I 

Iknria  192.  I 

Iki  Kardash  530. 

Ilanjik  562. 

Iluro  88. 

I in  tiros  583. 

Imperatore,  Punta  118. 
Iiiiros  Kalesi  560. 
Incoronata  Island  129.  i 
Inetioli  576. 

Iniada,  Cape  .562. 

Injeti  Bunin  57(5. 
Inkcriiiann  208. 

Innailen  91. 

In  Salali  21(5. 

Insulai  (Jiiniciilaria; 

133. 

Oiomedeifi  128. 
Dionysiades  192. 

— Fortiinatw  28.  i 

lol  211. 

loiiiniiiiii  256. 

Ionia  191.  j 

Ionian  Sea  118.  x.\xi.  I 
lonopolis  57(5. 

Ids  117.  j 

Iris,  the  575. 

Irosos,  Pico  doH  21.  I 

Isaliol  .'^egiiiida.  Isla 
121. 

Ischia  118.  135.  ' 

Iskanderieh  132. 

Isicta,  the  13. 

Isinailiya  138. 

Ismid,  '(rillf  of  535. 

Isola  Cxrande  158. 

— Rossa  Bay  118. 

Isser,  Rarinoof  the250. 
the  (near  Algiers) 
258. 

— , the  (near  Oran)  185. 
lasers,  Les  258. 

Isserville  253. 

IstankiSi  190.  I ■ 


TXJtEX. 

Istria  129. 

Ithaca  500. 

Ivi,  Cape  118. 

Iviza  112.  126. 
Izafia,  Monte  de  36. 
Izmir  531. 


Jaffa  167. 

' Jalta  569. 

.Taiiiiir  153. 

Jardini  da  Serra  26. 
Jardins,  Vallde  des  198. 
Jarros,  He  132. 
Jasoniiim  Proinonto- 
rinm  575. 

Jehel  Ahiod  158. 

— Adrar  Ainellah  2(58. 
— Afoerer  2(57. 

— Ahinar  358. 

Khaildoii  281. 

— Al'ssa  202. 

— Akhdar  93. 

— el-Akhonat  36o. 

— Akouker  258. 

— Alima  38(5. 

— Amour  170. 

— An  ini  269. 

— Antar  202. 

— .Arhalou  262. 

— Assalah  881. 

— Ayata  .8(52. 

— Azeb  275. 

— Babor  269. 

• — Bani  93. 

el-Barffk  183. 

— bel-Khifeh  316. 

— Belloiia  2.51.  j 

— Beni  Boii  Yoiisscf 
2(58. 

KelkaV  2(58.  | 

Hassan  111. 

— ■ Sniir  201.  I 

Siiassen  197.  125. 

— Ben- You  lids  381. 

— Biadtia  38.8.  ' 

— Bir  327. 

— Bireno  .820. 

— Borossc  181. 

Bon  Arif  275. 

— el-Handcho  .862. 

— Hedma  883. 

— -Hellal  388. 

— Hini  261. 

— Kadra  314. 

— Kornin  368. 

— Leghfad  203. 

— • Maad  210. 

— Merzoiig  275.  ; 

Ramli  381. 

— -Rehbah  326. 
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Jebel  Boil  Bezel  282. 
— Roumane  320. 

— Season  311. 

' — ■ Yala  301. 

' -Zegza  219. 

— ('hambi  .871.  320. 

— Cbaoiiach  .828. 

— Char  362. 

— Charra  .828. 

I — Chelia  278. 

I — Chenona  212. 
j — Chettaba  297. 
i — on  Chiouen  2(52. 

— Chouka  186. 

— Debar  307. 

— Denimer  390. 

— Dersa  103. 

— Dira  250.  169. 

— Dissa  388. 

— Djaffar  3.59. 

— Djara  20.8. 

— Iljinet  253.  130. 

— Djira  206. 

— Doin'  209. 

— Doiikkan  315. 

— Dyr  315. 

— el-Dzeroua  311. 

— Edoiigh  309. 

— Essor  27(5. 

— Eadloun  105. 

— Faroiia  320. 

— Fedj  el-Adoiim  357. 

— Filfila  131. 

— Fillaniissen  198. 

— Gaoiis  276. 

— Garci  365. 

(iharribou  278. 

— Gontas  211. 

— Gorra  .855. 

— Goiiari  131. 

— G oil  ray  a 2(55. 

— Goiirin  270. 

— Groun  278. 

— Grouz  201. 

— Gueldamaii  251. 

Iladid  131. 

--  el-Hadid  109. 

— Had  jar  208. 

Hadjra  ToiiYla  210. 

— el-Halmer  2(i3. 

— IIaYzer(HaYzeur)254. 

— Ilaoiiidja  278. 

— el-Herrech  .826. 

— Hoiit  es-Srir  311. 

— Ichkeiil  352. 

— Imoiilentaoiir  266. 

— Iril  oil  .Moula  258. 

— Jellabia  385. 

— Kahar  181. 

— Kalaat  es-Senani 
.862. 

38* 


INDEX. 


r)!)2 

.Te))el  Kaayfui  18!). 
Kebdana  121. 

- Kebouch  357. 
Keclibata  351. 

- Keneiseb  183. 
Kerkour  198. 

— Khaoui  351. 

— Kherouf  828. 

— Klab  359. 

— Kerb  0 us  391. 

— Kouif  318. 

Kouriet  258. 

— Kraoui  351. 

— Krerdra  311. 

— Kristol  181. 

— Kroubset  278. 

— Ktcuf  (Ooiistautinc) 
270. 

— (iiearFd-Kaiitara) 
278. 

• - Lakhdar  93. 

— Lorbeus  360. 

— Maadid  270. 

— Maaziz  198. 
Mahabouba  312. 
Mabouna  308. 
el-Ma'iz  201. 

— MaYza  360. 

Majoia  383. 
.Maknas-si  383. 
el-Malha  202. 

- Maui  189. 

— Maouya  Gora  283. 
Mar  Elvils  168. 
Massor  198. 
Massouf;c  360. 
Matrona  269. 

— Mazella  306. 

— al-Meddad  210. 

— Mefrofleh  191. 

— Megriss  269. 

Mekter  202. 
al-Melali  278. 

— Melias  201. 

— Meuzel  Roul  353. 

— Mes  Ritan  267. 

— Mcstoula  31 1. 

- Metlaoui  386. 
Metlili  277. 

Metloug  311. 

Mezi  208. 

Mezritan  267. 
Mp.zzouna  383. 

— ol-Mlaga  282. 
Morgliad  202. 
MonzaYa  213. 

Mrilali  371. 

— MulaY  Abd  os-Slani 
102. 

Murjajo  182. 

— Alftsa  103. 


.lebel  Mzita  270. 

— Mzouzia  311. 

— Nador  308. 

— Nadour  (Djerid)388. 
(near  Porto-Fa- 

rina)  351. 

— Nif-Ensser  271. 

— Orbata  385. 

— Orouze  199. 

— Usnior  318. 

— Ouamri  251. 

— Ouenza  311. 

— Ouui  el-Alleg  383. 

— Oust  858. 

— Rebia  326. 

— Rekaba  320. 

— Rossas  858. 

— er-Rilian  169. 

— Rosfa  385. 

— Roumaiia  389. 

— Saghro  93. 

— Saniiin  183. 

— Santon  183. 

— SaiTo  93. 

— Sarsar  105. 

— SlicYtla  371. 

--  Sebaa-Cliioukh  185. 

— Sedderts  267. 

— Seldja  386. 

— Solloum  278. 

— Seininana  371. 

— Sord  320. 

— Sieiouii  199. 

— Sidi  Atidalla  Bou- 
Cdieid  360. 

Abd  el-Kador 

211. 

R’glioYss  273. 

— — Youssef  201. 

— Smerten  390. 

— Soul)ouyou  306. 

— Souinia  391. 

— Stab  386. 

— Tababor  128. 

— Tadjera  391. 

— Tafrcnt  273. 

— Taguertiuo  289. 

— Takoucht  268. 

— Takroun  365. 

— TamednaYa  203. 

— I’aounuart  267. 

— Tarfai  386. 

— Tarfaoui  388. 

— Taya  807. 

— Tebaga  888.  320. 

— Tegriiiiont  or 

— Tegriiuoun  250. 

— Tenioulga  209. 

— Tenoukla  318. 

— Terni  187. 

— 'I'essala  186. 


.IcIh  1 Tifech  313. 

— Tizibci't  259. 

-•  Tiziren  91. 

— et-T6r  (Ml.  Geriziin) 
168. 

(Mt.  Tabor)  169. 

— Touati  391. 

— Toudja  262. 

— Touggoiir  275. 

— Touila  371. 

— Toukra  261. 

— Tounga  351. 

— Tsbeminish  105. 

— et-Tfir  179. 

— Zaccar  Chergui  212. 

Gliarbi  212. 

— Zafran  360. 

— Zaghouau  359.  320. 
— ZaYana  364. 

— Zebissa  320. 

— Zeuaga  205. 

— Zoriba  405. 

— Zinat  102. 

— ZraYb  261. 

— Zrissa  362. 

Jebilet  93. 

El-Jedida  108. 

.lefara  Steppe  410. 
Jefna  352. 

Jeminapes  303. 

Jerez  do  la  Frontera  59. 
Jerf  el-Asfav  108. 

I 

i Jerusalem  170. 

Absalom,  Tomb  of 

I 180.  _ 

Asoension,  C'ba]iel  of 
j the  179. 

Augusta  Victoria  In- 
! stitute  479. 

Bab  cl-Kattauiii  176. 
Barracks  175. 

Bazaar,  New  171. 

I — , Old  175. 
Bethleliom  180. 
Birket  os-Sultaii  180. 
j Cburclies: 

Ascension  (Rus- 
sian) 479. 

I Credo  479. 

Holy  Sepulchre  17 1 . 

I Mary  Magdalen  180. 

Paternoster  179. 
Redeemer  175. 

I St.  Anno  176. 

— Mary  480. 

— — (Bethlehem) 
181. 

VVeihnachtskircho 

481. 

Consulates  171. 


INDEX. 


J erusalem : 

David  Street  173. 
Dome  of  the  (!hain 

478.  I 

— of  the  Rock  477.  ; 

Oates  473.  476. 
(tethsemane,  flardeii  ' 

of  480. 

Oolden  Gate  478. 
Haram  eah-Sherif 

476. 

Hilret  on-Niisava  474. 
Hinnom,  Valiev  of 
480. 

History  472. 

Hospices  470. 

Hotels  470.  j 

Jaffa  Suburb  473.  ! 

Jebel  Abft  T6r  -180.  ! 

— et-Tftr  471).  I 

Job’s  Well  480.  ' 

Kafr  et-T(\r  179.  i 
Kl-Kala  473.  I 

Kl-Kfts  .478.  I 

Kidron,  Valiev  of  the 

480.  ■ i 

Kings,  Tombs  of  the  | 

479. 

Kubbet  es-Sakbra 

477.  I 

— es-Silseleli  478.  ' 

Magi,  Well  of  the  480.  i 
Mesjid  ol-Aksi\  478. 
.Monasteries: 

Abyssinian  IT.'i. 
Coptic  475.  j 

Dormitio  Sanctrn  | 
Marisc  473. 

Great  Greek  471. 
.Milr  ElyAs  480. 

St.  ('aralonjbos  175. 
— John  474. 

— Stephen  479. 
MfiristAn  475. 

En-Xebi  Dadd  473. 
()lives,  Mount  of  479. 
Patriarch’s  Hath  174. 

Pool  474. 

Post  Offices  471. 
Rachel’s  Tomb  480. 
Russian  Ruildings 
473. 

St.  James’s  Cavern 

480. 

— Marv’s  Eouutain 
480. 

— Stephen’s  G ate  475. 
Es-Salabiyeh  476. 
Sebilof  KaVtBey  477. 
Siloah  480. 

Siloam,  Pool  of  480. 


Jerusalem : 
Solomon’s  Stables 
478. 

Tarik  Bab  es-Silseleh 
476. 

Temple  Colony,  Ger- 
man 473. 

Town  Wall  473. 

Via  Dolorosa  475. 
Wailing  Place  of  the 
Jews  479. 

Zacharias,  Pvramid 
of  480. 

Zion  Suburb  473. 

Jevislik  574. 

Jews’  River  lOo. 
Jimena  56. 

Joppa  467. 

Jiiby,  Capo  10-4. 

Judma  466. 

Juif,  Col  dll  197. 
Juive,  Col  do  la  204. 
Julber  (chateau)  .569. 
Jiirjiira  Mts.  258.  169. 


Kabakos  Bay  (Bos- 
porus) 560. 

Kabakum  Bay  (Strait 
of  Mytilini)  533. 
Kabylia,  Great  252. 

— , Little  266. 

Kadikibi  536. 

Kafr  ed-Dawar  437. 

— et-Tftr  479. 

--  ez  Zaiyftt  iss. 
KaYkos  533. 

Kairwan  372. 
El-Kaisartyeb  468. 
Kakftn  468. 

Kabla  207. 

El-Kalaa.  Anse  267. 
El-KalAa.  Cape  131. 
KalAa  des  Beni -Ham- 
mad  270. 

Kalaa-Djerda  362. 

— -Kebira  366. 

— -Matmata  391. 

Srira  366. 

Kalaat  es-Senam  362. 
KalabAt  el-Mezzeb  181. 
Kalamas,  the  500. 
Kalchedon  536. 

Kaleh  Sultanieh  634. 
Kaliakra.  Cape  .562. 
Kallipolis  535. 

Kalniek  Point  572. 
Kalogeros  Cliffs  529. 
Kaldgria,  Cape  500. 
Kaloliuiui  535. 


Kalpo  54. 

Kalydnac  533. 
Kalymnos  490. 

Kalyftb  488. 

KaiuAra  500. 

Kamart  351. 

— Cape  351. 
Kandel6usa  492. 
Kandili  .558. 

Kanlija  659. 
El-Kantara  (Algeria) 

276. 

— (Djerba)  .394. 

— (Egypt)  488. 

— , Gorge  of  278. 
El-Kantonr,  Hills  of 

303. 

Kapil  Dagh  .535. 

Kara  Bunin  (hill)  536. 

— — (peninsula)  6So. 

— Dagti  688. 

— Denis  .561. 

Boghaz  657. 

Karahissar  674. 
Karakova  Dereh  531. 
Karihjeh  Kalesi  560. 
Karouha  207. 
Karpathos  491. 

Kartha  298. 

Kasos  491. 

— , Strait  of  491. 

Kasr  Menara,  the  .365. 

— esh-Shama  460. 

— ez-Zit  .364. 
Kassar-Said  312. 
Kasserine  371. 
Kastamuni  670. 
Kasteloryzo  49o. 
Kastrades  498. 

Kastro  493. 

Katakolo  502. 

Katana  160. 

Kaystros,  the  191. 

Kaz  Dagh  538. 
K’Bouch  261. 

Kea  (Keos)  529. 

Kebilli  388. 

Kechili  Bay  .560. 

Kef.  Le  360. 

Boil  Djabeur  311. 

— Chrea  215. 

— ed-Darsa  278. 

— Demeur  390. 

— ed-Door  284. 

— Mahmel  278. 

— Meehtoh  131. 

— Rcighina  311. 

— Randek  268. 

— Sachi  211. 

— Seha  311. 

— Sidi  .\bdallah  .327. 
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Kef  Siga  211. 

— Toudjane  391. 
Kelibia  406. 

Kelmitou,  the  208. 
Kepliallenia  500. 
Kerasun  or 

Kerasund(Kerasus)574. 
Korembe,  Cape  576. 
Kerkenna  Islands  405. 
Korki,  Mt.  491. 
Kerkyra  497. 

Kerpe,  Cape  576. 

— , Island  of  491. 
Kerrata  268. 

Kertch,  Straits  of  570. 
Ketena  391. 

Kbamissa  or 
Kbeniissa  813. 
Khanguet  364. 

— Pras  861. 

— el-Hadjadj  368. 

— Kef  Tout  328. 
Khenobela  278. 
El-Klieralb  341. 

Kherba  209. 
Khtfreddine  344. 
Khere-ohe  T13. 

Kbledia  358. 

Khoins  412. 

Kbreniensa  362. 
Kbronb,  Le  273. 

Kibris  489. 

Kikeneis,  Cape  569. 
Kilallin  103. 

Kilid  Habr  .531. 
Kiiuolos  492. 

Kinlu  Bunin  530. 
Kinyps,  the  412. 
KiOsteni  530. 

Kirba,  Col  de  209. 
Kiresiln  674. 

Kiretsh  Burnu  559. 
Kirid  415. 

Kirpe,  Cape  676. 

— Island  576. 

Kisamo  Bay  415. 

Kizil  Adalar  635. 

- Innak  575. 
KlazomenaB  580. 

Kldber  199. 

Klokova  500. 

Knossos  416. 

Koia  Chai  534. 

Kolat  Dagh  .571. 

Kolda  238. 

Koraka,  Cape  191. 
Korbous  364. 

Kordelio  .533. 

Korone,  Bav  of  493. 
Koiiba  233.' 

Koulibob.  Calais  de  159. 


Koudiat  el-Gonlal,  Col 
de  379. 

— Oum  el-Arouab  387. 
Kralfallah  201. 

Kram,  Le  344. 

Kreider,  Le  201. 
Krenuah  414. 

Kressida,  the  499. 
Krib,  Le  360. 

Krio,  Cape  415.  490. 
Kristel  184. 

Kriz  388. 

Kroumirie,  the  326. 
Kroussiah-Sahali  370. 
Ksantina  297. 

El-Ksar  385. 

Ksar  Hellal  860. 

— Mdtameur  891. 

— es-Serir  128. 

— Tifech  313. 

El-Kseur  261. 

Ainizour  252. 

Ksiba  378. 

Ksoiir  361. 

— , Montagues  des  (Al- 
geria) 202.  170. 

— , Monts  des  (Tuni- 
sia) .390.  320. 

Essaf  870. 

I Knbba  Lalla-Setti  187. 
j — Sidi- Abdallah  198. 

— — -Abd  er-Kehou 
857. 

-Brabim  198. 

-Salah  380. 

-Tahar  198. 

KUehilk  Chekniekjeh 
.585. 

! Kura  Kaleb  584. 
i Kuratan,  Cape  562. 
Kuriat  Islands  405. 
Kuril  Burnu  562. 

— Cheshmeh  558. 
El-Kus  104. 

; Kuskunjuk  558. 
i Kllstcnjeh  563. 

I Kyanion  416. 

Kyane,  the  102. 
Kydonia  (Aivaly)  .58.3. 

— (Canea)  415.' 

Kynie  137. 

Kyparissia,  Gulf  of502. 
Kypros  489. 

Kythera  494. 

Kythnos  -192. 


Laos,  lios  271. 

Lae  Souterrain  (near 
Ilamuiam  Meskou- 
tiiuO  307. 


Lacus  Hipponensis  852. 

' — Regius  274. 

' Ladesta  429. 
Laistrvgonian  Fields 
159.' 

; Laghount  215. 

Lagos  5. 

I Lagosta  429. 

I Laguna  36. 

I — Salada  72. 

Lagussae  533. 

! Laigueglia  113. 

; Laktoube,  ForSt  de  207. 

1 Lalia  288. 

Lalla  Khedidja  259. 

I Marnia  197. 

I Lambdia  215. 
i Lambfcse  (Lambessa) 
286. 

Lainbiridi  276. 

I Lamiggiga  275. 
Laiuoiicibre  186. 
Lainoune,  Fort  183. 
Lampsaki  (Lanipsakos) 
534. 

Lamta  369. 

! Lamur  181. 

I Lansheron  508. 

: Larash  104. 

; Lares  360. 
j Lain  aka  489. 

Lartos,  Cape  49o. 
Lasithi  Mts.  492. 

I Laspi,  Bay  of  569. 

I Laturus  Sinus  199. 

' Lauriers-Roses,  Les 
186. 

' Lavarande  210. 

1 Laverdure  312. 

Laverie,  La  358. 
Lavezzi  183. 

] Lazistan  Mts.  571. 

Lebanon  483.  xxxiv. 

I Lebedus  491. 

Lebida  (Lebda)  412. 
Le^a  da  Palmeira  3. 
Leeourlie  270. 

Lectuni  Proinontoriuiii 
58.3. 

Leghorn  143. 

Leila  885. 

I Lcixiies  3. 

Lenieny  569. 

Lemnos  588. 

Leiu]ita  369. 

Lentini  159. 

Leona,  Cape  123. 
Leontinoi  159. 

Lepsia  490. 

Li'ptis  Magna  112. 
.Minor  .369. 


Ldrins,  lies  de  112. 
Leros  490. 

Lesbos  533. 

Leucadian  Rock  500. 
Lenka  Ore  415. 
LevadaVelha  (Madeira) 
26. 

Levant,  He  du  112. 
Levante,  Riviera  di  134. 
Ldvanzo  153. 

Ldvitha  492. 

Levkas  500. 

Ldvkimo,  Cape  500. 
Liliar,  Sierra  de  56. 
Libyan  Desert  461. 
Licosa,  Punta  155. 
Lido  421. 

Lipfata  412. 

Ligula,  the  344. 
liigiirian  Alps  112. 

— Sea  112. 

Likumpt  93. 

Lilibco,  Capo  153. 
Lilyliicum  153. 

Li  m agues  388. 
lAinassol  489. 

Limliara,  Monti  di  133. 
Liinnos  533. 

Liuaro,  Cape  135. 
Lindless,  Cape  125. 
Lindos  490. 

Linea  de  la  Conce])cidn 
56. 

Linosa  396. 

Lions,  (liilf  of  119. 

.Montagne  des  181. 
Li  pari  155. 

liipari  Islands  155.  1 16. 
Lipso  190. 

Lipsokutiili  491. 

Lislioa  9. 

Lisbon  6. 

•Maineda  de  Sdo  Pe- 
dro de  Alcantara 
11. 

A<ineducto  das  Aguas 
Li  V res  12. 

.Vrsenal  tlo  Kxdrcito 
14. 

.'Vrtillcry  Mnseuni  11. 
.\venida  da  fjiberda- 
de  11. 

Hanks  8. 

Belem  11. 

. Tower  of  14. 
Botanic,  Harden  11. 
Buenos  ,\yre8  12. 
Bull  Ring  8. 

Cable  Tramways  7. 
Cabs  7. 


INDEX. 

Lisbon : 

Caes  das  Columnas 

10. 

Cafes-Restanrants  7. 
Carapo  dos  Martyres 
da  Patria  12. 

Casa  dos  Bicos  13. 
— Pia  II. 

Castello  de  Sao  Jorge 
13. 

Central  Railway  Sta- 
tion 6.  11. 
Churches : 

Basilica  do  Santis- 
siino  Cora^ao  de 
Jesus  12. 

Carmo,  Igreja  doll. 
Kstrella  12. 

X.S.  da  Conceigiio 
Vellia  13. 
da  Oraga  13. 

--  da  Misericordia 
13. 

do  Monte  13. 
Santa  .Maria  II. 
Sao  Roque  11. 

— Vicente  de  Kora 
13. 

St^  Patriarchal  13. 
Cidade  Baixa  10. 
Collina  do  Castello  9. 
Convento  dos  Jerony- 
nios  de  Belem  14. 
Bnglisli  Cemetery 
12. 

Kstrada  da  Circuni- 
vallaQdo  9. 

Hotels  6. 

Jardim  da  Kstrella 

12. 

Junqueira  14. 

Largo  do  Rato  12. 
Lifts  7. 

Lisboa  Occidental  11. 
— Oriental  12. 
Market  11. 

Mercado  14. 
Meteorological  Sta- 
tion 11. 

Monumento  dos  Res- 
tauradores  de  Por- 
tugal 11. 

Museum,  Natural 
History  11. 

Museti  Nacional  ilas 
Bellas  Artes  14. 
dos  Coches  14. 
Oliservatory  11. 

Paco  de  Belem  1 1. 
Palacio  das  (Virtes 
12. 
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Lisbon: 

Pantheon  Real  13. 
Pelourinho  14. 
Polytechnic  School 

11. 

Post  Office  7. 

Pra^a  de  Dom  Pe- 
dro IV.  10. 

— de  Luis  de  Caindes 

12. 

— de  Vasco  da  Gama 
14. 

— do  Commercio  10. 

— do  Rio  de  Janeiro 

11. 

Rocio,  11. 

Rua  da  Escola  Poly- 
technics 11. 

— Garrett  12. 

Sao  Vicente  de  F5ra, 
Monastery  of  13. 
Statues: 

.loseph  1.  10. 

Pedro  IV.  11. 
Steamers  8. 

'I'agus,  Bay  of  the  9. 
Theatres  8. 
Tramways  7. 

Lissa  429. 

Littrd  210. 

Liviidia  570. 

Livorno  142. 
Livramento  25. 

Lix,  the  104. 

Lixus  105. 

Llanos,  Los  18. 

Loano  113. 

Lod  470. 

Loja  72. 

I.oma  Pelada,  Punta  de 

112. 

Lomo  de  Vega  12. 

— Tiezo  11. 

Longo  Sardo,  Bav  of 
133. 

Lorheus  36o. 

Lotophagi,  Island  of 
the  .393. 

Lourmel  1.S5. 
Kl-Liihban  168. 

Ludd  470. 

Lugar  de  Baixo  26. 
Lukkus,  the  104. 
Lunga  island  429. 
Lussin  129. 

Lustdorf  .568. 

Lydda  170. 

Lydia  490. 

Lvkacon,  th^^  .5o2. 

Lvtri  493. 


INDEX. 


5i)(; 

Maiifa  27(). 

— Valley  277. 

Maajeii  Bel-Abbcs  372. 
Maalif  Plain,  the  201. 
Maatkas  254. 

Machico  21. 

Mac-Mahoii  27(3. 

Macta,  La  200. 
Madaraes  Mts.  115. 
Madania  (Madaiiro.sl 
314. 

Maddalciia  133. 

— , Penisola  della  1(32. 
Madeira  17. 

Madera,  Barraiico  de  la 
47. 

Bl-Mader-Pasteur  275. 
Madonie  Mts.  146. 
Magdalena  (Madeira) 
26. 

Maggiore,  Monte  429. 
Magnisi,  Penisola  159. 
Maharatsh  570. 

Mahariis  388. 
Mahbonbine  891. 
Malidia  369. 
Mahmudiveb  (’anal  188. 
487. 

Mahnii  127. 

Mai  el  la  428. 

.Maillot  251. 

.Maire,  Ho  182. 
.Vlaison-Blanelie  210. 
(’antonnii'‘re  259. 

■{'a Tree  217. 

Kl-MaYz  205. 

•Majar  Baj  560. 
Majorea  il2. 

Majonba  362. 

.Makaron  Nesoi  28. 
Maknassi  383. 
Makronisi  ((.iiill’  of 
Smyrna)  580. 

(Straits  of  Kea)  529. 
Maktar  360. 

Maktarium  3(i0. 
.Malabata,  dapi^  57. 
Malaga  88. 

, Bahia  de  89. 

, Vega  or  Hova  do 
89. 

MalakotV  208. 

.Mai  di  Ventre.  Isola 
di  129. 

Malda,  Cape  (Hreoee) 
194. 

, Cape  (Mvtilini)  538. 

■Malga,  La  348. 
.Mallorea  112. 

Malta  897.  .\xx. 
.Maltepc.  Cap,.  5;ix. 


Malucha,  the  124. 
Mainaia  563. 

Mainora  Forest  105. 
El-Mamoura  365. 
Mane.has,  Las  48. 
Mandraki  490. 
Manfredonia,  Ba\  of 
428. 

Mangalia  568. 

Mani  (peninsula')  493. 
Manissa  Dagh  530. 
Manouha,  La  342. 
Manouhia  Hill  339. 
Mansoura  270. 

— , Plateau  de  274.  , 

Mansouria,  Poiute  267.  | 
Mansura,  Ruins  of  193.  I 
Marabout  Island  418. 

— I’lateau  du  183. 

- Sidi-Ameur  248. 

Marathonisi,  Bav  of  ' 

494. 

Marathusa  Islands  530. 
Marbot  210. 

Marchena  57.  1 

Mare  Cretieuui  492. 
.Maremiua  di  Roma  135.  i 
'I'oseana  135. 

Marengo  243. 

Mareotis,  Lake  482.  j 

Mareth  391.  ; 

Margueritte  212. 
Marhoum  201. 

Maritime  Alps  112. 
Marittimo  153. 

Markouna  289. 

Marmara  585. 

Marraarica.  the  415. 
Marmora  (island)  535. 

— , Sea  of  535.  xxxiv. 
Marouania  803. 
Marroqui,  Piiiita  6. 
■Marsa,  La  351. 

— el-Adjim  393.  i 

— el-llilil  114. 

— el-Kantara  3fi2. 
Marsala  1.53. 

Marsa  Seala  411. 

- Seirocoo  411. 

Susa  414. 

— ITgra  412. 

Marseilles  no. 
Martianez,  Barraneo  de 

8!). 

Martin,  Cape  113. 
Martin,  River  102. 
Mascara  200. 

Masclianm  371. 

Maseula  273. 

Masri  411. 

Massandra  57o. 


Massif  Kahyle  257. 
Matanza  38. 

Matapau,  Cape  493. 
Matariyeh  4.59. 
Matavun  427. 

11-Maten  252. 

Mateur  351. 

Mathraki  496. 

Matifou  248. 

— , Cape  248.  127. 
Matmata-Kebira  391. 
Matshka,  the  572. 
Mattosinhos  3. 
Mauretania  Sitifensis 

271. 

Maxula-Rades  368. 
Mazafran  238. 

Mazagan  108. 

Mazjigran  207. 
Mazalquivir  183. 
Mazara  153. 

Mazari,  Calio  123. 

Mazo  48. 

Mazouna  208. 

Mazzara  del  Vallo  153. 
MV.houneeh  28-1. 
Mdaourouch  314. 
Meehera-Sfa-Prevost- 
Paradol  208. 
Mdcheria  202. 
Mechta-Chateaudnn 

272. 

Medea  215. 

Med  et  na  362. 

Medenine  391. 

Medina  278. 

Medinet  el-Khediina 
371. 

— el-Morj  111. 
Medjana  270. 

Medierda.  the  32o.  12!). 
313. 

Medjez-Ainar  308. 

- el-Bab  328. 

-Sfa  312. 

Medraceu  271. 
Megaldkastron  416. 
Megalonisi  (iligean 
Sea)  583. 

Megaio  Nisi  (Black  Sea'. 
562. 

Megara  502. 
j — . Bay  of  159. 
i Megara  Iblea  1,59. 

Megisto  490. 
j Megrine  363. 

Mehdia  3(i9. 

Mehdiya  or 
Mehedia  105. 

Mekalia  207. 

M5kalis  202. 
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Mi'kla  201. 

Kl-^feks  -118. 

Mulaha  til. 

Mdlassino  339. 

Mele,  Capo  113. 
M61ika  216. 

Melila,  Monte  121. 
Melilla  121. 

Melila  398. 

Kl-Mellaha  199. 
-Mellieha  Bay  397. 
^reI6ria  112. 

Melos  192. 

Melrir,  Ba.ssin  du  170. 
Meiubressa  328. 
Memphis  16-1. 

Menara  391. 

Meiidere  Cliai  531. 
•Menelaus  Island  115. 
-Mdnorvillo  250. 
Men.s-ucllet  257. 

Meninx  393. 

— (ruins)  304. 

^lensliia,  Oasis  of  110. 
Mentone  113. 

Menzaleti,  r.ake  118. 
Menzel  390. 

— Bou-Zelfa  86-1. 

— Dar  el-Bonar  366. 

— Djemil  351. 
Mercedes,  Las  37. 
Merdja,  I.e  208. 

Merj  111. 

Merja  Bits  ed-D6ra  105. 

— ez-Zerga  105. 

Mers  el-Kebir  183. 
Mesco,  I’unta  del  131. 
Meseinbriya  562. 
Meskiana  273. 

-Mesloug  271. 
Mesol6ngion  500. 
Messadine  378. 

.Messina  156. 

— , Straits  of  lf>5. 
.Mesiirata  112. 

Melade,  Bibeirn  dn  27. 
.Metameur  391. 
El-Methouia  389. 
Metlaoui  386. 

Metlineh  132. 

.Mezar  Burnu  559. 
Mezzonna  383. 

Mhiula  108. 

Michelet  258. 

Midoune  391. 

MidllllU  533. 

Mijas,  Sierra  de  88. 

Mila  267. 

Milass  569. 

Miletus  491. 

Mileiim  268. 


' Kl-Milia  267. 

Miliana  211. 

Margueritte  211. 

Milldsimo  308. 
Milonia,  Cape  125. 

, Milos  192. 

Mimas  530. 

Mina,  the  207. 

— , La  37. 

— , Plaino  de  la  207. 
.Minho,  the  3. 

Minorca  127. 

Mirabeaii  253. 

Miramar  127. 

Mir  el-Jebel  203. 
Miseno,  Cape  135. 
Misida  103. 

Misolonghi  500. 
Misrilta  112. 
Misserghin  185. 
Mitidja,  the  169.  213. 
213.  etc. 

Mit-Rahiueh  161. 
Mitylene  .5.33. 

•Mizrana,  Foret  de  255. 
Mnaidra  103. 

Miishia,  the  110. 

Moda,  Bay  of  535. 
Modzbah  201. 

Mogador  (Mogator)  109. 
Moghranc  359. 

Moghrar,  Gorges  do  203. 

— -Fonkani  203. 

Tahtilni  203. 

Mogod  Mts.  132. 
Mohanu^dia,  La  359. 
-Moines,  Les  (Monaci) 

1.33. 

Mokattam  Hills  151. 
Moknine  369. 

Mola  158. 

— di  Bari  128. 
Molentargiiis,  Stagno 

di  111. 

Molini,  Capo  160. 
Monaco  112. 

.Monastcre  St.  Joseph 
217. 

Monastir  105. 
Monchique,  Serra  de  .5. 
Mondello,  Bay  of  152. 
Mondovi  308." 

Mong6  112. 

Monopoli  128. 

Monreale  (Palermo)  152. 
-Mens  Aurasiiis  278. 
Monserrate,  Quinta  de 
16. 

Mens' Ferratus  2.58. 

— Neptuni  155. 

— Ziqueiisis  3.59. 


-Montagnac  185. 
Montaigne  267. 
Montalto  155. 

Montana  Blanca  11. 
Monte  (Gran  Canaria) 
46. 

— (Madeira)  21. 

— Carlo  113. 
Montecristo  111. 
Montenotte  209. 

, Montesquieu  311. 
Montilla  72. 

Morbfiya  108. 

Mornag,  Plaine  du  358. 
Morocco  93. 

I Morro  de  la  Vieja, 
j Punta  18. 

: Morsott  811. 

I Mdrtola,  Cape  iis. 

Moshonisia  Island8538. 
Mostaganem  207. 
Moudjihdine,  Col  des 
201. 

Moulev-Ismael,  Foret 
i de  206. 

Moulinville  380. 
Mouzala-les-Mines  215. 
Mouzalaville  213. 

I .M'raYer  28-1. 

' Mral'ssa  86-1. 

M’saken  878. 

Mshiltka  569. 

Msid  Echta  131.’ 

Al’Sila  270. 

— , Fordt  185. 

Msila,  Plateau  de  372. 
Msiln  91. 

Mtuga  no. 

El-Mnallaka  188. 
Muchachos,  Roque  do 
los  18. 

Mudania,  Gulf  of  5.35. 
Miiizz  Canal  1.39. 

Muluth,  the  327. 

Mulfiva  93. 

Murcia,  Coast  of  112. 
Murro  di  Porco,  Capo 
•111. 

Murustuga  207. 

Musta  403. 
Mustnpha-.Supdrieur 
127. 

Mustis  357. 

-Myconius  Mona  155. 
Mykale  191. 

-Mykonos  117. 

Myrminghi,  Cape  530. 
Mysia  583. 
ilytilini  5.33. 

Mzab,  the  216.  l7o. 

Mzita  270. 
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NaA-ma  202. 

Naaneh  170. 

Nabeul  365. 

Nablus  or  Nabulus  468. 
Nador  808. 

— des  Soinnata  213. 
Nagara  Kalesi  (fort) 
531. 

Namorados,  Bocoa  dos 
26. 

Nao,  Cabo  de  la  112. 

Naples  135. 

Antignano  112. 
Aquarium  111. 
Arohetiello,  1’  142. 
Bolla  Vista  142. 

Cabs  136. 

Cafis  136. 

Camaldoli  141. 

Castol  Capuano  140. 
Castollo  dc'irOvol38. 
Castf'l  Nuovo  138. 

— Sant’Eliuo  141. 
Churpbes : 

Cathedral  110. 

San  Gcnuaro  140. 
— Giovanni  a Car- 
bonara  140. 

Santa  Cbiara  180. 
— Rostituta  110. 
Corso  Vittorio  Ema- 
luu'le  111. 
Funieulara  137. 
Galleria  Umberto 
Brimo  138. 

Harbour  (|uartor  188. 
Hotels  135. 
Immacolatella  Vee- 
ehia  138. 

Cargo  della  Vittoria 

1 11. 

Molo  Angioino  188. 
.Munieinio  138. 

Museo  Nazionale  13',). 
Omnibuses  137. 
I’alazzo  Keale  138. 
J’iazza  del  Munieipro 
138. 

— San  Ferdinando 
138. 

1‘izzofaleoue  138. 
1‘orta  Caiuiana  140. 

San  Martino  141. 
Forlo  Mereantile  138. 
— Militare  138. 
I’osilipo  142. 

Host  Office  137. 

It  ail  way  Station  135. 
Hestaurants  136. 
Hione  Voniero  111. 


Naples; 

San  Martino  141. 
Steamboat  Agents 
137. 

Strada  di  Cbiaia  141. 
Tcatro  San  Carlo  188. 
Toledo  189. 

Tramways  187. 
Triumphal  Arch  138. 
Veduta  Pagliana  112. 
Via  Roma  139. 

— Tasso  142. 

Villa  Nazionale  111. 
Zoological  Station 
111. 

Naples,  Bay  of  135. 
Naro  363. 

Nassen  358. 

Nauj)aktos  501. 
Naustathmus  111. 
Navarin  272. 

Naxos  (island)  417. 

— (Sicily)  158. 

Nazareth  468. 

Nazereg  201. 

Neapolis  365. 

Nebeur  326. 

Nedroma  198. 

Neferis  358. 

Nefta  387. 

Nefza  Mts.  328. 

Negrinc  284. 

Negro,  Cape  132. 
Negron,  Cajie  (Cabo 
Negro)  103. 

Nemours  198. 

Neoehori  5,59. 

Nero,  Capo  113, 

Nervi  117, 

Nevada,  Sierra  49. 

New  Heliopolis  459. 
Nice  112. 

Nic.opolis  433. 

Nieves,  TMco  do  las  16. 
Nif  Dagb  530. 

Niffe  107. 

Nikaria  492. 

Nikita  570. 

Nikomedeia  535. 

Rile,  the  I is. 

Nibs  417. 

Nisyrus  isu). 

Noe.  Cape  125. 

Noir,  Cape  128. 

Noli.  Capo  di  113. 
Notabile  403. 

Notre -1  lame  d’ Afriiiue 
236. 

NouvionOued-Malab 

207. 


Novorossysk  570. 
Numerus  Syrorum  197. 
Nuniiulis  or 
Nuinluli  3.55. 


Obba  861. 

Obeliseo  427. 

Odessa  564. 

— , Gulf  of  .561.  xxxiv. 
Odessos  562. 

Oea  407. 
ffinoe  575. 

Qinussa!  Insula;  (Spal- 
niatori  Islets)  493. 

— Islands  (off  the  Mes- 
senian  peninsula)  493. 
Oglak  530. 

Oglasa  141. 

Oglot  Nakbla  388. 
Ogygia  398. 

Oia,  Cape  417. 

Olgino  .568. 

Olisipo  19. 

Oliviers.  Col  des  212. 
Olonos  Mts.  500. 
Olympia  501. 

01ym])os,  the  585. 
Oneglia  113. 

Onellana  359. 

Op6ina  427. 

Oporto  3. 

0])pidum  Matarense 
352. 

— Novum  210. 

Oran  175. 

— , Gulf  of  126. 

Ordu  575. 

Oreiinda  570. 

Organos,  the  40. 

I Oristano.  Gulf  of  129. 

Orleansville  208. 
j Oro,  Rio  del  124. 
Orotava,  Puerto  39. 

— , Villa  40. 

— Valley,  the  38. 

Orso,  Monte  152. 
OrtakiOi  .558. 

Ortygia  163. 

Ossern,  Monte  129. 

‘ Osuna  57. 

Otboni  196. 

Otranto,  Straits  of  130. 

1 Ouadliia  258. 
Ouardenine  369. 
Ouarsenis,  the  209.  169. 
Ouartane  361. 
El-Ofldi\glur  205. 
El-Oudiane  388. 

Oudjda  197. 

Oudua  858. 
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C)U(lrt-f  H8il. 

Kl-OlU-a  285. 
Oued-Amizour  2.’)2.  ■ 

— -Athiiicnia  272.  j 

Hollah  211.  I 

— Bon  Heiirtiuii  .^27.  ' 

— -Chaffar  383. 

— -Chouk  311. 

— -rhouly  18«.  I 

— -Damons  311. 

— -Djer  213. 

— Fcrf^onp,  Barrage  ile  | 
1’  200. 

— -Fodda  2011. 

— -Frarali  308. 

— -Hamimin  273.  I 

Hammimino  .303.  [ 

— Ilathob  320. 

— el-Kdbir,  tbo  131. 

— -el-Kbeir  207.  ; 

Klielloug  207.  I 

— -Kiss  180. 

Laya  37o. 

--  -Marsa  200. 

— -.Meliz  320. 

— MelIJ'guo  311. 

— Miliane  320. 

— -Mongras  325. 

— Kliir,  tlie  285. 

— -Rioii  208. 

■ -KouYna  200. 

Saonra,  Bassin  de  F 
170. 

— -Sarratb  302. 

— -Seguin  272. 

— - -.Slv  208. 

— -Ta'ria  2(Mt. 

-Tindja  352. 

— Zalaiie  251. 

— -Zarga  328. 

— -Zenati  300. 
Onleil-Agla  270. 

— -Ali.  Col  dos  180. 

--  -Nail,  .\lonts  des 

170. 

— -Kabmonn  272. 

— -Sliman  205. 
Oiimaebe,  Oase  282. 
Oniiga  38.3. 

El-Ourieia  200. 

Onrir  281. 

KlOnrit  100. 

Oiirkis,  Col  il’  272. 
Oiirlana  285. 

Oil  lines  285. 

El-Outaya  278. 
Ovidiopol  501. 

Oxia  Island  (Prinkipo 
Islands)  535. 

— Islands  (near  Patras) 
500. 


Pace  158. 

Pagos,  tbe  532. 

Pain  de  Sucre  208. 
Palwokastrizza  500. 
Pala'opolis  138. 

Palermo  117. 
Argos-Eden  152. 
Botanic  (iarden  151. 
Cala,  La  117. 

Capjiella  Palatiiia  ' 

1 10. 

Cassaro  110. 
Castellannnare,  Fort 
117. 

Cburebos : 

Catbedral  110. 

— of  Monreale  152. 
Martorana,  La  1.50. 
San  Catablo  150. 

— Domenico  150. 
.Santa  Maria  del  , 
rAmmiragliol.50.  i 
Corso  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuelo  110. 

Falde  151. 

Flora  151. 

Foro  Umberto  Prime 

151. 

(iiardino  Garibaldi 
1 10. 

— Inglese.  151. 

Grotto  of  .St.  Rosalia 

152. 

•Marina  151. 

Monreale  152. 
Munioipio  150. 

Masco  Nazionale  1.50. 
Oratorio  del  Santis- 
sinio  Rosario  1.50. 
Palazzo  di  Cittii  1.50. 

Reale  110. 
Pellegrino,  Monte 
151. 

Piazza  Giuseppe 
Verdi  151. 

— .Marina  110. 

Porta  Felice  151. 

Niiova  1.50. 

Quattro  Canti  110. 
Roeea.  La  152. 

San  Giovanni  degli 
Ereiniti  150. 

.Santa  Niiifa  (obser- 
vatory) 150. 

Teatro  Massimo  (Vit- 
torio Emaniiele) 

151. 

Telegrafo  152. 
University  150. 

Via  della  Liberta  151. 


Palermo : 

Via  Maqueda  110. 
Villa  Giulia  151. 

Palermo,  Bay  of  117. 
Palcstro  2.50. 
Palbeirodo  Ferreiro  27. 
Palinuro,  Cape  1.55. 
Pallice,  La  2. 

Palma  17. 

— del  Rio  08. 
Palmaiola  1.31. 
Palmiiria  1.31. 
Palmarola  1.3.3. 

Palmas,  Golfo  di  118. 
— , Las  11. 

Palmi  155. 

Palmones  50. 

Palo  02. 

Palouias,  Grotta  de  las 
123. 

Palos,  Cajie  112. 
Panagbia,  Cape  110. 
Pauiigia  10.3. 

Paniiria  155. 
Pandateria  131. 

Pail  de  Aziicar  II. 
Pauormus  118. 

Pantano  Grande  158. 
— Piccolo  158. 
Panteli'usa  102. 

! Pantelleria  151.  x.\x. 
— , Straits  of  1.5.3.  x.\.\. 
Pantokrator  .500. 
Papas.  Cape  102. 
Papblagonia  575. 

I Paradiso  1.58. 

Parapanda.  Sierra  de  73. 
I Parenzn  (Parentiiim) 

I 120. 

I Parga  500. 

Parnes,  Mt.  104. 
Partbenium  (beadlaiid) 
.50!t. 

Partbenope  138. 

Pasba  Bagcbeb  .550. 

, — Liman  Islands  535. 
! Paso.  El  18. 

Paspargon  108. 

Passero.  Cai>e  111. 
Pasteur  275. 

Patinos  or 
Patinos  .102. 

Patras  .501. 

Paula  102. 

Paul  da  Serra  18. 

I Paxos  .500. 

Pecberie.  La  352. 
Pedro  Gil  Pass  10. 
Pegli  117. 

Pelagosa  120. 
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T’oloshel  Ifit).  ' 

Pelinnneon,  Mt.  529. 
P^lissier  207. 

Pellaro,  Punta  dt  159.  | 
Pellegrino,  Monte  151.  ; 
Peloritani,  Monti  155. 
Pena,  Gastello  da  16. 
Penaflov  68. 

Penlia  Verde  16.  i 

Pentapolis  11.8.  ' 

Pentelikon,  Mt.  191. 
Pera.  Cabo  do  127. 
Per-Baste  139. 

Perdoma  10. 

Peregil,  Isla  del  123. 
Pergainum  533.  ! 

Perhapi-n-On  113. 
Pcrigotville  269. 
Porinthos  535. 

Peristasis  535. 

Perregaux  206. 

— , Barrage  de  200. 
Pertuaato,  Cape  133. 
Poscado,  Pointc  237. 
Pescaria,  the  27. 
Petagne,  Le  129. 

Petal!  l.slands  529. 

Petit  308.  I 

Cavallo  131.  i 

Pctitc-Porte  270. 

Pezzo,  Punta  155. 
Phabra  529. 

Pbaleron,  New  528. 

— , Old  528. 

Pliasis,  the  570.  i 

Philippeville  301. 

Phleva  529. 

Phoenicia  169.  j 

Phoinikusa  116.  i 

Phokia  (Phoeaia)  530.  j 
Pholegandros  492.  ! 

Phorhantia  153.  j 

Phrygia  535.  1 

Phycus  111. 

Pianosa  Island  (.Adria-  i 
tic  Sea)  128. 

(near  Klha)  1 13. 

Pi-heseth  139. 

Pieacho  de  la  Veleta  77. 
Pico  Fort  23. 

— ; Orande,  the  26. 
Pic6n,  Montana  del  38. 
Pico  Viejo  12. 

Picville  382. 

Piksit  Su,  the  572. 
Pila.s,  Las  12. 

Pilau  182. 

Pimentel,  Torre  de  89. 
Pinito.  Barraneo  del  39. 
Pinos  Puente  73. 
Piomhino  131. 


Pirwus  191.  ’ 

Pisan,  lie  130. 

Piton,  the  11.  ! 

Piton  d’Akbou  251.  ! 

Pityusa  535. 

Pizarra  88. 

Plaia,  the  111. 

Planasia  (.Adriatic  Seal  i 
128. 

— (near  Elba)  113. 

Plane,  He  125.  I 

Plainer  119. 

Platana  571. 

Plati  535. 

Pleiumyrion  162. 

Po,  Delta  of  the  127.  , 

Poiras  Burnu  560. 

Pola,  Bay  of  129. 
Polaticum  Pronionto- 
rium  129. 

Polignano  a Mare  128. 
Polinos  192. 

Pomaria  187. 

Poinegue  119.  i 

Porno  Island  129. 
Ponente,  llivieradi  118. 
Pouta  tal  Zonkor  111. 
Pont-de-lTsser  185. 

— de  rOued  el -Ham- 
mam  212. 

— -de-Trajan  327. 

— -du-Cai'd  210. 

— -du-Chelif  207. 

— -du-Fahs  359. 

Ponteha  209.  | 

Pontiae  133.  | 

Pontikonisi  499. 

Pontine  Marslics  135. 
Pontus  575. 

— Euxinus  561. 

Ponty,  Baie  352.  ! 

Ponza  133.  ] 

— I.sland.s  133.  j 

Poros  191.  : 

Porquerolles  133.  ! 

Port-aux-Poules  (G reat 

Kahylia)  253. 

— — — (near  Perre-  j 
gaux)  199. 

Porte  Civil!  260. 
Portella  Pass  27. 
Portes-de-Fer,  Les  270. 
Port  Guoydon  130. 
Portillo,  the  11. 

Porto  1. 

— da  Cruz  27. 

— -Farina  351. 
Portoferraio,  Bav  of 

131. 

Portotino,  Monte  di 
1.31. 


Porto  Longone  135. 

— Maurizio  113. 

— Novo  21. 

— Santo  17.  20. 

Port  Paphos  490. 

— Said  436. 

— -Say  125. 

Portus  Divinus  178. 

— Magnus  199. 

— Menelai  415. 
Posilipo  135. 

Positano  155. 

Potinville  361. 

Pouso  Saddle  27. 
Pozzuoli,  Bay  of  135. 
Praia  Formosa  25. 
Priene  191. 

Princes  Islands  535. 
Prinkipo  535. 

Piocida  118. 
Proinontore.  Cajie  429. 
Promontorium  Album 
469. 

— Ampelusia  102. 

— Apollinis  129. 

— Candidum  129. 

— Cunerum  428. 

— Junonis  58. 

— Mercurii  153. 

— Pachynum  411. 

— Pelorura  158. 

— Sacrum  5. 

— Trikeron  412. 
Propontis,  the  535. 
Proti  535. 

Provence  128. 

Prudon  186. 

Prugo,  Sierra  de  73. 
Psakon,  Capo  415. 
Psara  529. 

Psiloriti  Mts.  416. 
Psyra  529. 

Psyttaleia  491. 
Ptolemais  (Acre)  169. 

— (Barca)  114. 

Puente  Genii  72. 
Puercas,  Las  58. 
Puerto  do  la  Cruz  39. 

— de  la  Luz  13. 

— do  Santa  Maria  59. 
— Nuevo,  I, ago  do  121. 
— Orotava  39. 

— Real  59. 

Puig  Afayor  112. 

Puits,  Le  210. 

Pupput  865. 

I Pvraiuids  of  Gizeh 
' 461. 

— of  Sakkara  465. 
Pyrgos  502. 

Pyxites,  the  572. 
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Quarto,  (4olfo  di  Ml. 
Quilates,  Cape  12.1. 
Qiiiza  207. 


Ralia^'al  20. 

Rabat  10.5. 

Rilbato  10.1. 

Kachsouii  1K.5. 

— (island)  125. 

Kadea  803. 

Kr-Rahel  185. 

Raisi,  Piinta  di  152. 
Rambla  d(!  Castro  12. 
Rambluta,  tho  11. 
Ranilch  480. 

Er-Raiulch  170. 
Raniula  170. 

Randon  808. 

Rapallo,  Ray  of  ill. 
Ras  el-Abyad  1011. 

.\crata  217. 

— .\ddar  151. 

Adjir  100. 

Adrian  118. 

— Alia  811. 
fl-Abinar  151. 
i‘l-Aioiin  187. 
fl-Alia  113. 
l‘l•Alnom■b  212. 

Atia  111. 

Ribi  111. 

Roasa  111. 
cd-Dabba  ll.'i. 
ed-Diniflr  lOli. 
Dimas  105. 
i“l-I)jorf  101. 
al-I)ukara  112. 
Knpciab  120. 
al-Fortas  151. 

Frao  111. 

--  pl-Hainama  111. 
ol-Hanira  112. 
cl-Hilil  111. 
cl-Hildik  108. 
el-IhOdi  112. 
Ishberdil  102. 
td-Kala  100. 
Kapondia  17o. 
Kbadidjn  17o. 
(‘1-Koran  120. 
.\Iarmor  302. 

Mehdia  100. 

(‘1-Mirh  105. 
(‘I-Mustapba  105. 

— pn-NAkiira  100. 

Raso  Cabo  1. 

R.as  el-Oued  (near  lia- 
bfs)  300. 

(Topqnevillp) 

721. 


Riis  (d-Hadjel  328. 
er-Rumeileh  100. 
j — es-Sabal  112. 

I — Sem  111. 

! — Sluguia  351. 

— Sotara  112. 

— et-Tabia  112. 

— Tacbpagalt  2.>1. 

Tafruernipsa  100. 
Tarf  120. 

— et-Tarf  103. 
Timcdonitie  258. 

— c't-Tin  115. 
Rastrojos,  Los  11. 

Riis  Turgoonoss  100. 

Wark  121. 
Ratonnoau  110. 

Rayak  188. 

Razzuli,  Isola  do!  111. 
Rcab'jo  Alto  12. 

Rajo  12. 
l{t“iley(*f  872. 

, Rpgba,  tliu  125. 

I Rpggio  150. 

I Rpgliai'a  210. 

Relizani'  207. 
Ronan-Kli'ber  100. 
Rptbymno  110. 

Retour  - do  - la  - Cbassc 
218. 

Rcnnion,  l.a  252. 
Rcyak  183. 

Rbar  cl-Madi'ii  125. 
Rhogiiim  150. 
Rhithynina  lio. 

RhizOs  571. 

Rhodes  100. 

Rhodios,  the  511. 
Rhone  Delta,  the  110. 
Rhumel,  (lorges  dii  801. 
Ribeira  Rrava  20. 
da  La|ia  25. 

(Ills  Soceorridos  25. 
Rif  Coast  121. 

Mts.  101.  xx.\. 
Rimini  127. 

Rio.  lie  132. 

Marina  115. 

Rion.  the  570. 

Rio  ^alado  185. 

Riposto  1.58. 

Riseo.  Waterfall  of  the 

20. 

Verde,  the  12. 
Riviera.  Russian  500. 
Riviere  Rlanehe  278. 
Rivoalto  120. 

Rizeh  571. 

Robert vi He  801. 

Roea,  Cabo  da  I. 

Rooha  .\lta.  the  20. 


Roehe,  Cape  58. 
Rochelle,  La  2. 

Rocdier  Rlanc  215. 
Rockgiin,  Mt.  53. 

Roda  (island)  101. 
Roda,  Cova  da  27. 

— , La  72. 

Rodusto  585. 

Roja  Ravine  118. 
Roknia,  Necropolis  of 
307. 

Ruldiin,  Mesa  de  112. 
Honda  50. 

Rond-Foint  des  LVdres 

211. 

Rosa,  Cape  131.  128. 
Rosario.  Fort  121. 
Roseville  181. 

RouYba  (near  AYn-Sefra) 
208. 

(near  Algiers)  210. 
Roux,  Cape  181. 
Rovigno  120. 

Rovigo  218. 

Ruines,  Col  des  127. 

— Romaines  211. 
Ruisseau,  Le  211. 
Ruivo,  I’ieo  27. 

do  Paul,  Pico  20. 
Rumeli  Fanar  500. 
Hissar  5.58. 

Kavak  SOo. 

Rusaddir  121. 
Huseinona  851. 
Husguniie  218. 

Rusieadc  301. 

RuspH*  170. 

Ruspina  105. 
Riisuhrieari  2.51. 
Rusiieeurn  2.55. 

Rfita,  the  185. 


Sabinal,  Piinta  del  112. 
Sabine  Mts.  115. 
Sabratha  107. 

Sacratif,  Cape  112. 
Satli  (or  Safi)  loo. 
Safsaf  (iK'ar  Pbili|ipe- 
ville)  101. 

(near  Tlemcen)  185. 
Valley,  the  180. 
Sagres  5. 

Sahara,  the  llo. 

Atlas  170. 

Sahel  de  Collo  i;!i. 
of  Algiers  221. 
of  Susa  800. 

SaYda  (Oran)  201. 

Saida  (Palestine)  lOo. 
St.  Aime  208. 
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St.  Andru  do  Mers  el- 
Kdbir  18.?. 

— Antoine  306. 

— Arnaud  271. 

— Canziau  427. 

— Charles  303. 

— (doud  199. 

-sur-Mer  237. 

— Denis-du-Sig  206. 

— Donat  272. 
Sainte-Barhe  dn  TIelat 

186. 

' Baunie,  C'haine  de  la 
133. 

— Glotilde  183. 

— Juliette  380. 

— Marie-dn-Corso  249. 

— Monique  3hl. 

St.  Eugene  236. 

- George,  Cape  562. 
Georges  460. 

-•  George’s  Bay  482. 

— Jean  d’Acro  469. 

--  Joseph  308. 

— Julian  397. 

— Leu  199. 

— Lucicn  186. 

— Maur  184. 

— Paul  308. 

— - Paul’s  Bay  403. 

RaphalU  234. 
Thomas’s  Bay  411. 

- Vincent,  Cape  .5. 
Sakauiody  248. 

Sakis  A(iasi  492. 
Sakkara  464. 

Sala  106. 

Salakta  370. 
Salamandre,  La  207. 
Salainho  344. 

Salamis  494. 

Salao  26. 

Said®  263. 

Salee  or 
Saleh  106. 
Es-Sillehiyeh  489. 
Salerno,  Gulf  of  155. 
Salina  I3ay  397. 
Salines,  Les  Sfio. 
Salvatore  dei  Greci  1.58. 
Salvore  429. 

Samakh  469. 

Samaria  468. 

Samos  491. 

Samothrake  533. 
Samsam,  the  213. 
Samsun  575. 

— Dagh  191. 
tian  Andres  36. 

Antioco  118. 

— Caldgero.  Monte  1.54. 


San  Cataldo  430. 

— Fernando  59. 

— Giorgio  Maggiore 
424. 

— Giovanni  in  Pelago 
429. 

— Giuliano,  Monte  153. 
Sanguinaires,  lies  133. 
San  Isidro  36. 

— Jose,  Hacienda  de  92. 

— Juan  de  laBanihla42. 

— Julian,  Castillo  de 
125. 

— r.orenzo,  Barranco 
de  47. 

— Marco,  Cape  154. 

— Mateo  46. 

— Michele, Ruinsof  145. 

— Paucrazio,  Punta  1 48. 

— Pietro  129. 

— Remo  113. 

- Roque  56. 

— Salvatore,  Monte  500. 

— Sehastian  (fort)  58. 
Sansego  429. 

San  Simonito,  Sierra 
123. 

— Stefano  (near  Alex- 
andria) 436. 

, Cape  (near  Con- 
stantinople) 635. 
Sansur  4(»6. 

Santa  Anna  27. 

— Brigida  46. 

— Catalina,  Punta  5. 

— Croce,  Capo  159. 

— - Cruz  (Madeira)  21. 

(Oran)  126. 

, Fort  182. 

— —,  Montague  do  177. 

de  la  Palma  47. 

de  Tenerife  33. 

— Fe  73. 

Sant’Alessio  158. 

Santa  Luzia,  Levada 

de  24. 

— Maria,  Cabo  de.  5. 
Islands  133. 

— Maura  500. 

Sant’  Andrea  429. 

— Angelo,  Monte  155. 

, Punta  118. 

Santa  Panagia,  Capo 

159. 

— Teresa  di  Gallura 
133. 

— Ursula  38. 

Sant’ Elia,  Cape  144. 
San  Te6doro  499. 

Sant’  Eufemia  155. 
Santi  Deca  499. 


Sauti  Deca,  Monti  499. 

— tiuaranta  496. 

Santo  Antonio  25. 

da  Serra  27. 

Santorin  417. 

Santos,  Barranco  de  35. 
Santo  Stefano  (Ponza 

Islands)  134. 

— ■ — (near  Sardinia) 
133. 

San  Vito,  Cape  153. 
Sao  Joao  da  Foz  3. 

— Louren^o,  Ponta  de 

20. 

— Martinho  26. 
Sarafant  469. 

Sarat  414. 

Sardinia  183.  14-1. 
Sarepta  469. 

Sarona  468. 

Saronic  Gulf  .194. 
Sarraya  483. 

Sarytsh,  Cape  569. 
Satalis  269. 

Savona  113. 

Shakh,  Plateau  des  274. 
Sbeitla  371. 

Sbiba  371. 

Scalauova,  Bay  of  491. 
Scala  Tyriorum  469. 
Scaletta,  Capo  di  158. 

— Zanclea  158. 
Scarpanto  491. 

Scheria  497. 

Schiso  158. 

Sciacea  154. 

Sciarra  404. 

Scilla  155. 

Scombraria  125. 

Scutari  ,556. 

Sebala,  La  353. 

Sebaou  Valley  253.  254. 
Sebastopol  568. 

Sebkha  Bu-Erg  121. 

— de  Relizane  208. 

— de  Sahline  405. 

— de  Sidi  Bon  Chiane 
208. 

— Djendeli  271. 

- d’Oran  185. 

— Halk  cl-Menzel  36(i. 

— el-Melah  892. 

— en-Noua'il  883. 

— er-Riana  845. 

— Sidi  el-Hani  870. 
Sebra,  Baie  de  352. 
Sebta  103. 

Sebu,  the  105. 

Seddouk  251. 

Sejed  470. 

Seidja.  Gorges  du  386. 
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Seliiiunte  (SelihuH)  154. 
Selloum  2(iO. 

Seliuun  403. 

Sened  383. 

Senetosa,  Cape  183. 
■Sen^lea  400. 

S(5nia,  La  185. 

Septa  Emporia  103. 
Seriphos  492. 
Serpentara  141. 
Serpents,  Isle  of  5(ll. 
Serra  d’Agna  20. 
Serrado,  Pico  25. 
Serrat,  Cape  132. 

Sers,  Lo  300. 

Sersou,  Plateaux  de 
208. 

Servola  427. 

Sestiaria  Proniotiln- 
riuni  121. 

Sesto.s  531. 

Setif  271. 

Seville  59. 

Alcazar  61. 

Artillery  Arsenal  07. 
Aiidiencia  05. 
iianks  00. 

Riblioteea  Colninhiiia 
03. 

Pull  King  00. 

Cabs  00. 

(.'afes  59. 

Calle  de  las  .Sierpes 
05. 

Casa  del  Ayiinta- 
miento  65. 
del  Dtiqiie  de  Alba 
00. 

— de  Pilatos  05. 

— Lonja  61. 

Churches: 

Cathedral  63. 
Omnium  Sancto- 
rum 66. 

San  l.sidoro  65. 

- - ilarcos  60. 

Pedro  06. 

— Salvador  05. 
Santa  Magdalena 
00. 

— Marina  60. 
University  Church 
66. 

(.’hurch  Festivals  60.  , 
Consuls  60.  , 

Convento  de  la  Mer- 
ced 66. 

— de  Santa  Paula  60. 
Custom  House  07. 

Feria  60. 


Seville : 
fiiralda  02. 

Hospital  de  la  Cari- 
dad  07. 

Hotels  .59.  , 

Mercado  00.  . 

Murillo,  Bronze  Sta-  I 
tue  of  00.  ' 

Museo  Arqiieologico  ^ 
00. 

— de  Pinturas  06.  i 
— Provincial  06.  j 
Palacio  de  Santelmo  J 

07.  I 
Parquo  Maria  Luisa  1 

08. 

Paseo  de  Cristobal  i 
Colon  07. 

--  de  las  Delicias  07. 
Patio  do  los  Naran- 
jos 02. 

Plaza  de  .VtarazaTias 
07. 

de  la  Constitiieiou 
05. 

— del  Museo  06. 

— del  Pacitico  0(i. 

— del  Triuiifo  oi. 

Post  Office  06. 

Public  Oardens  (>7. 
Kailway  Stations  .59. 
S.agrario  05. 

Theatres  60. 

Tobacco  Factory  08. 
Torre  del  Uro  07. 
Tramways  00. 

Triana  67. 

ITiiversity  00. 

Snybouse,  the  808.  311. 
Sfa.  Col  de  282. 

Sfax  380. 

Sferra  Cavallo,  Capo 
111. 

Sgrigina  131. 

Shabla,  Capo  .502. 
Esh-Sh:\m  182. 

Sharkioi  535. 

Sharon  408. 

Shellah  100. 

Sbiiidma  (Sboilma)  IKt. 
Siagu  364. 

Sibillini,  Monti  428. 

Sicca  Veneria  3(io. 

Sichem  408. 

Sicic*,  Cape  132. 

Sicilian  Straits  396. 

Sicily  140. 

Sidd'el-BahrKalesi.534. 
Sid-nl-K(^bir  214. 

Sidero.  Cape  492. 
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Sidi-Abdallab,  Bav  of 
.3.52. 

— -Ahmed  852. 

-Aich  251. 

Aissa  251. 

— -Athman  351. 

— -Ayed  360. 

— -Bader  825. 

— Bel- Abbes  180. 

Bel-Hassen,  Fort 

3.39. 

Bou-Ali  300. 

— Bou-Mddine  194. 

— Bou-Kouis  300. 

— Ron -Said  .351. 

— el-Djoudi  269. 

— Ferruch  2.37. 

— Hamza  180. 

— el-Haiii  .370. 

— el-Hemessi  325. 

■ - Khalifa  .365. 

-Khelil  285. 

-Mabrouk  274. 
-.Madani  215. 
-Maklouf  215. 

M’Cid.  Kocber  .302. 
-.Vedjabed  197. 
-.Meskine  .320. 

— -Mohammed-Bena- 
ouda  208. 

-Okba  28.3. 

Kached  285. 

— -Sliman.  Forf'l  de 
213. 

— -Yahia.  Anse  do  204. 

— -Zehili  .327. 

Sidon  469. 

Sidra,  Hulf  of  412. 

Siga.  Ruins  of  185. 

— , the  185. 

Sigeion  or 
Sigeum  5.34. 

Sighajik,  Bay  of  .491. 
Sjgli,  Capo  127. 

Sigri.  Capo  (Sigrium 
i'romontorium)  58.3. 
Signs  272. 

Sikh  on  Meddour  250. 
Sikinos  192. 

Si  la  1.55. 

Sillcgue  272. 

Siloah  480. 

Silviiim  Promoiitorium 
429. 

Simeto,  the  159. 

Simitthii  .320. 

Singes,  Pic  des  20|. 

Sinis  129. 

Si  nob  570. 

Sinonia  133. 

Sinope  570. 
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Sinus  Caystrius  491. 

— Rlieates  583. 

— Hermseiis  530. 

--  Laconicus  494. 
Siplinos  492. 

Sipylos,  Mt.  530. 

Sisaia  Lacus  352. 
Sisargas  Islands  3. 

Sis  Dagh  574. 

Sitia  Mts.  491. 

Sitilis  271. 

Skaniander,  the  534. 
Skaramanga  Mts.  4‘.t4. 
Skikda  304. 

Skira  389. 

Skyros  530. 

Sla  100. 

Slata  362. 

Slifiina  400. 

Sliten  412. 

Sloiiguia  351. 

Sinindja  358. 

Smyrna  530. 

Sol,  Ponta  do  20. 

Solaro,  Monte  155. 

Soli  man  301. 

Soller  112. 

Solum,  (julf  of  415. 
Sorrento,  Peninsula  of 
135. 

Souf  285. 

Souk  ol-Abiod  3ii5. 
-Ahras  313. 

- el-.Vrha  (Algeria)  258. 

(Tunisia)  320. 
el-Djeraaa  257. 

- el-Haad  (near  Fort 
National)  258. 

- - (nearMenerville) 
2.50. 

el-Kliemis  327. 
et-'l’enine  20(i. 
Soiimane  Valiev,  the 
128. 

Soummam,  La  252. 

Sour  Kcnis  Pay  389. 
Sousse  300. 

Sozopolis  (near  (A-rene) 
114. 

(peninsula)  502. 
Si)ada,  Cape  415. 
Spadillo  390. 

Spalmatori  Islets  193. 
Si)aragio,  Monte  152. 
Spartel.  Capo  102. 
Spartivento,  Cape  lis.  > 
Spelom  a di  Pallon  129.  ’ 
tlpezia,  (lulf  of  131, 
Sphinx,  the  102. 
Sporades,  Xorthern  530, 

. Soulhern  19o, 


Stagnone,  Lo  153. 
Stambul  540.  542. 

— Boghaz  557. 

1 Standia  416. 
j Staoudli  237. 

Trappe  234. 

Stavros,  Capo  416. 
Stella,  Monte  155. 
Stenia  559. 

Step  Pyramid  (Sakka  ra) 
405.  ■ 

Stidia,  La  200. 
Stmehades  Insul»  133. 
j Stora  300. 

' — , Gulf  of  131. 
Stromholi  155. 
Strongylc  155. 
Stropha<Ies  5ii2. 

' Sua  328. 

Rs-Suani  101. 

I Suda  Bay  lio. 
j Hs-Suel'ra  109. 

I Suez  (''anal  437. 
j Sufes  371. 

Sufetula  371. 

Sugar  Loaf  Hill  53. 
Suk-Su  Hill  574. 

I Suk  Wadi  Parada  184. 

, Sulci  129. 

Sullectum  37u. 

Suiiion,  Cape  529. 

Silr  109. 

Srts  91. 

Susa  300. 

I Siisra  Mesrata  115. 
j Sweet  Waters  of  .Asia 
558. 

of  Kuroi)e  550. 

Syhota  Islands  500. 
Syeaminum  108. 
Symliolon  Portus  509. 
Symi  (Syme)  490. 
Sym])legades  500. 
Syracuse  102. 

Syrian  l)es(>rt  185. 
xxxiii. 

i Syrias  Promontoriiim 
j 570. 

Syrina  Group  192. 
Syrtis  Ma.ior  112. 

At  in  or  405. 


Taharra  327. 
Tahariya  109. 
Tahi'ditt  372. 
Taliia  180. 
'rahor,  .Ml.  idp. 
Tacape  389, 
Tacoronte  37. 
Tadergount  208. 


Tadjera,  Mont  125. 
Tacnaron,  Ca])e  493. 
Tmnia,  the  341. 
Tafetneh,  Cape  no. 
Talira  46. 
i Tafna,  the  185. 

' Taghia  208. 

Taghla,  Col  de  204. 
Tagma,  Col  de  201. 
Tagoje,  Montana  de  48. 
Taguemoun  258. 

Tagus,  the  5. 

Ta,jfira  411. 

Takdempt  208. 
Takemhrit  185. 
Takhtaly  530. 
Takitount  209. 
Takorraht  Pon  .Ach- 
hatzcne  201. 

Takriets  or 
Takritz  251. 

Takrouna  305. 

I Takse])t  250. 
i Talalati  392. 

1 Tala  Ran  a 2.59. 

, Talniotz,  Col  de  201. 

Tamaraceite  17. 

: Tamarins,  r,es  270. 
Tamazaraii  207. 
TamAzirt  257. 
Tamelhat,  ZaonVa  of 
285. 

1 Tami-rna  285. 

Tainezred  388. 

Tamgont  Hal'zer  251. 
Tamyras,  the  409. 
Tangier  98. 

'I’anja  99. 

Tamiuinhos,  Pii’o  dos 

I 20. 

I Tanta  138. 

Tantnra  408. 

Taormina  158. 

Taonnt.  Plateau  de  198. 
Taourirt-Amokran  257. 
el-Had.jadJ  257. 
-Ighil,  Chalel  <le  201. 
— -Mini  on  11  257. 
Tapariira  381. 

? Tarahosan  572. 

Tarf  273. 

- ecli-Cliena  359. 
Tarifa  0. 

Tai'ia  325. 

Tarkhankiit.  Cape  .5iiS. 
Tarla,  Col  de  201. 
Tarsliisli  50. 
Taskeiifont  258. 
Tassaft  on  Giiemoun 
257. 

Talahouine  391. 


Tiiucilira  II.'!. 

Taiiric  PeiiiiisulH  5i>8. 
'raiirommiiim  158. 
Taurus,  Lyciaii 
Tauze,  Bora  do  12. 
'^I'avolara  111. 

Tavshaii  Adalar  5.'!d. 
'I'aya  307. 

'I’aypTPtos,  Jit.  193. 
Taza^raret  12.5. 
Tazeroiit  259. 

'I'aziiialt  251. 

Tebossa  315. 

— Khalia  318. 
Teboulba  3(59. 
Teboulbou  .391. 
Tebourba  329. 
Teboursouk  355. 

Tedl^'s,  Cape  2.5(>. 
Tegueste  37. 

Teide,  Pico  de  II. 
Tejea,  Sierra  89. 

'I'ejeda  1(5. 

Tejina  37. 

Tekbalet  185. 

Tekirdagli  535. 

'I’elde  -17. 

TiWergma.  Plaiiie  do 
272. 

'Poll  Atlas  1(59.  .\.\x. 

Basta  139. 

Tolli  Tahia  5(50. 

Tell  .Jczer  170. 

Teluiiue  388. 

Telos  190. 

Temacin  285. 
'renioulga-\’a([baii  2(»9. 
Tenedos  533. 

Tenera  18. 

Teneritfe  32. 

— , Peak  of  11. 

'Penis  209.  ; 

— , Cape  209.  ! 

'Peiiiet  ol-HaAd  210. 

— ct-Tine  269. 

Teno,  Punta  do  -17.  ' 

- - Mts.  32. 

Teiioya,  Barranco  de  l7.  | 
'Pensift  109. 

Teiizirt  212. 

Tees  191. 

'Pergeste  12(5. 

Teror  17. 

'Perracina  135. 

'Perranova,  Bay  of  114. 
Terres  Sialines  380. 
Tessan,  Monte  de  121. 
'Pesta,  Capo  133. 

'Pestour  354. 

Tetuan  103. 

Teuchira  413. 


IXDKX. 

'Peulada,  Cape  118. 
'Phabracu  327. 

Thacia  357. 

Thauiai  383. 

Tbagaste  313. 

Thala  3(52. 

'Pbanialla  271. 
'Phaimula  103. 
Tbaiiiugadi  289. 
Tliapsos  1.59. 

'Pbapsus  369. 

'Pbarros  129. 

'Ph  arsis  50. 

'Phelepte  371. 
Theoriosia  570. 

Thera  117. 

Therapia  559. 

Tliera.sia  192. 

TheriiKo  Selimiiiti(e 
151. 

'Pberniia  192. 

Theveste  315. 

'Phibilis  307. 

'Phiers  250. 

Tliiersville  2(((t. 

'Pbira  117. 

Tbonaire,  Aiiso  de  1.53. 
'Pliuliurbo  Majus  3,59. 
— Minus  329. 
'Pbuburniea  325. 
'Pbubursicuni  Bure  355. 
-•  Nuniidarum  313. 
Tbubusuutu  252. 
Thuoeabor  328. 

'Pbiigga  355. 

'Pliunes  332. 

'Pbynias  (island)  576. 

— Proiuontorium  .562. 
Thysdrus  379. 

1’iaret  208. 

Tiberias  1(59. 

Tiehi,  Pointe  2(5(i. 
Tichilla  3,54. 

TilTerdout  2.59. 

Tigaiga,  Ladera  de  .38. 
Tigani  491.  j 

'Pighaniniine,  Ravine  of  ! 

278.  I 

'Piguedidin  285. 

Tigzirt  2.55.  : 

Tiklat  252.  , 

'Pilatou  277. 

— , Gorges  de  277. 
Tilghemt  216. 

Tilos  190. 

Tilrenipt  216. 
Tiine-en-Hor  437. 

I 'Pimgad  289. 

Timri  n’Tguerfa, 

Pointe  130.  ' 

'Pimsah,  Lake  438. 


«U5 

'Pingartia  208. 

'Pingis,  Ruins  of  Kil. 
Tino  131. 

; TiOoso,  Cabo  112. 
Tinsilt  274. 

Tiout  (oasis)  202. 
'Pij)asa  (Mauretania) 

I 239. 

' — (Xuniidia)  313. 

I 'Pipaza  239. 

I Tirabson  572. 
i Tireboli  574. 
j Tirinadis  215. 

; Tirkount  202. 

' Tiroual  258. 

Tirourda  259. 

I — . Col  de  260. 

— Valley  2,59. 

I Tit  108. 

Titan,  lie  du  112. 

! TitawAn  103. 

'Pitteri  215. 

'Pixiriden  260. 
Tixter-Toequeville 
271. 

'Pizi  (or  Thizi)  2(i(t. 

— el-Arba  251. 

] — n-Assoual  258. 

■ — Boulina  258. 

. — Guessig  258. 

! — n-Koul4al  259. 

. — Konlniin,  Lae  de 
258. 

— N’Becbar  2(59. 

— Oufellah  , Foret  tie 
261. 

— -Oiizou  251. 

; — Tirkabin  259. 

; Tlalet  392. 

Tleincen  187. 

■ — , Massif  lie  187.  luo. 

I 'Pleta  2.53. 

; 'Pobruk  415. 
j Tocina  68. 
i Toc6n  72. 

Toei|ueville  271. 

'Pokra  413. 

Tolfa  Mts.  1.35. 

'Polineita  113. 

Tolonietta  414. 

'PdniAt  Nilia  469. 
Tombeau  de  la  Clire- 
tienne  238. 

— de  la  Neige  252. 

Tomi  563. 

Top  Dagh  558. 

Torii'iana,  Cabo  3. 

Toro,  II  118. 

Torre  del  Faro  158. 
'Porsa.  Cape  125. 

Tortoll  Marina  114. 
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'roual  el-Chridi  S82. 
Touchaid  208. 

Toudja  2G2. 

Toudjane  391. 
Touggourt  285. 
Toukabeiir  328. 
Toukouch,  Cape  131. 
Toulon,  Bay  of  133. 
Tozeur  387. 

Trafalgar,  Cape  58. 
Tragara,  Punta  155. 
Tragia  190. 

Traliinet  197. 

Trapani  153. 

Trapezus  572. 

Trappe,  La  237. 

Trara.s  Mts.  169.  198. 
Trebizond  572. 
Trembles , Les  (near 
Algiers)  218. 

— , Les  (near  Oran)  186. 
Trdmiti  Islands  128. 
Tres  Forcas,  Cape  121. 
Trieste  125. 

Triopium  Promon- 
torium  190. 

Tripoli  in  Barbai-y  106. 
Tripolis  (Tireboli)  571. 
Tripolitania  107. 

Troas  (Troad)  533. 
Trogilos  159. 
Trois-Palmicrs , Los 
209. 

Troodos,  the  189. 

Trou  du  Liable  208. 
Troy  531. 

Tsarigrad  510. 

'I'sor  Kersa  Islands  111. 
Tuat  Oases  216. 
Tuileries,  Les  313. 

Tunis  329. 
Administration  des 
Habous  331. 
El-Ariana  338. 
Avenue  de  France 
333. 

— de  la  Marine  333. 
— Jules-Ferry  333. 
Bab  Alleoua  839. 

— Ljedid  837. 

— el-Khadra  3.39. 

— Sidi  Abdallah  339. 

— — Kassem  339. 
Banks  331. 

Bardo  339. 

Batlis  381. 
Bibliotbeque  Frau- 
^aise  333. 

Bordj  Flifel  338. 

— Babta  338. 


Tunis: 

Boulevard  Bab-Benat 
337. 

Caf^s  880. 

Carriages  330. 

Casino  Municipal  333.  j 
Cemeteries  337.  338.  j 
839.  : 

(ihateau  d’Eau  389.  | 

Churches : : 

Cathedral  333.  , 

Ste.  Croix  331.  [ 

Collfcgc  Alaoui  339.  j 
— Sadiki  337.  ! 

Consulates  331.  331.  | 
Dar  el-Bey  336.  | 

Hussein  836. 

' Direction  des  Anti-  j 
quit(58  881. 

Division  d’Occupa-  i 
tion  336.  | 

Djamaa,  seeMosques. 
Ecole  Coloniale 
d’ Agriculture  338. 
— Professionnelle 
Loubet  338. 

Feskia  3.39. 

Fort  Sidi  Bel-Hasscn 
339. 

1 Kara  337. 

Harbour  833. 

Hospitals  335.  388. 
Hotels  329. 
lustitut  Pasteur  338. 
Jardin  d’Essais  338. 
— du  Belvedbre  888. 
Jewish  Quarter  337. 
Jules  Ferry,  Statue 
of  333. 

Kasha  336. 
Kassar-Sal'd  312. 
Manoul)a,  La  .312. 
Manoubia  Hill  339. 
Marchd  333. 

I Market  Quarter  337. 

I Mdlassine  3.39. 

Mida,  the  338. 
Mosques : 

DjanulaDjedid  3.36. 
— Sahab  et-Taba 
337. 

— ez-Zitouna  331. 

I Kasha  .3.36. 

ol-Ksar  336. 

' Sidi  Ben-Arous 

336. 

— Mahrez  337. 

— Mohammed-Bev 
.3.37. 

— Youssof  335. 
deaT(>inturiers.3S6. 


Tunis  : 

Motor  Cars  330. 
Murad  Bey’s  Burial 
Chapel  335. 

Musee  Alaoui  310. 

— Arabe  312. 

— du  Bardo  310. 
Palace  of  the  Bevs 

310. 

— of  the  Harem 
(Bardo)  310. 

Palais  de  Justice  337. 

— de  la  Rdsidence 
33.3. 

Pavilion  de  la  Ma- 
nouba  338. 
Physicians  331. 
Piccola  Sicilia  333. 
Place  Bab-Souika  337. 

— de  la  Bourse  314. 

— de  la  Kasba  336. 

— de  la  Residence 
333. 

— el-Halfaouine  337. 
Post  Office  330. 
Railway  Station  329. 

333. 

Rebat  Bab-Djazira 
387. 

Souika  337. 

Restaurants  330. 

Rue  de  la  Kasba  331. 

— de  I’Eglise  334. 

— des  Andalous  336. 
Potiers  337. 

— du  Riche  336. 
Souks  885.  834.  337. 
Steamboat  Agents 

331. 

Synagogues  837. 
Tekia  837. 

Telegraph  Office  880. 
Theatres  381. 
i Tourbet  el-Bey  336. 

I Tramways  330. 

University  381. 
Zaoul’a  Sidi  Bel-Has- 
sen  389. 

Mahrez  337. 

Tunis,  Gulf  of  129.  xxx. 
— , Lac  do  129. 

Tunisia  319. 

Turhie,  La  112. 
Turenne  197. 
i Tun  is  .Tamaleni  388. 

I Tuscan  Archipelago 
143. 

Tusla,  Capo  563. 
Tusuros  887. 

TOzer  887. 
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Tyi  as  5(51. 

Tyre  ae9. 

Tyrojpojon  472. 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  131. 
xxxi. 


Ueubis  357. 

Ojela  197. 

Ulisipo  9. 

Ulisse,  Scof'lio  <li  199. 
Uniago  129. 

Tim  er-Rehia  lOK. 

Unia  573. 

Uuie  129. 

Oniyeli  575. 

ITshant  2. 

Ustiea  HH. 

Uthiua  358. 

Utiea  353. 

— , Bay  of  129. 

Utrera  57. 

Uzalii)  370. 

Uzfes-le-Dinr  20«. 


Vaeca,  La  129. 
Vado,  Cape  113. 
Vapa  328. 

Val^e  303. 


Victoria  (Teneriffe)  38 
Viens  .Viigiisti  370. 

I Viento,  Pico  del  40. 

' Bavin  de  la  185 

! \ ieste  128. 

, Vieux-Kouha  281. 

I Tenfcs  209. 

Vigo  3. 

' Vilaflor  42. 

1 Villa  Baleira  20. 

, Villafranca  112. 

I Villano,  Cabo  3. 

Villa  Orotava  4(t. 

I Villa.s  237. 

Villa  San  Giovanni  1.59. 

^ Villefranche  112. 

Vinte e Cinco  Pontes  20. 

, Vita.  Capo  della  185. 

Vitello,  11  129. 
j Vittorio.sa  400. 

; Volfdia  500. 

I Voile  Noire  131. 

Volscian  Mts.  135. 

[ Vona,  Cape  575. 
i Volcano  155. 

! Viirla,  Bay  of  .580. 

Wid  el-Ihfld  101. 

: Wfldi  Miserara  470. 


Valencia,  Bay  of  112. 
Valinco,  Gulf  of  133. 
Valletta  .399. 

Valniy  183. 

Vandama,  Pico  de  Iti. 
Vanikiei  558. 
Varassova  500. 

Varna  502. 

Vasanipus  314. 

Vathy  491. 

Vaticano,  Cape  155. 
VedrA  112. 

V'ega,  the  73. 

Velez  de  la  Gomera, 
Penon  de  123. 
Venere,  Monte  158. 
Venice  419. 

Ventimiglia  113. 
Ventotene  134. 
Vepillium  888. 

Verde,  Capo  113. 
Verecuiida  289. 
Vesoul-Benian  212. 
Vesuvius,  Mt.  135. 
Vettore,  Monte  428. 
Victor-Hugo  18j5.  , 

Victoria  (Malta)  404.  | 


' — es-Sar.4r  470. 

I — el-Werd  470. 

I — Yabftlfcb  483. 
Walediya  Lake  108. 
Warftn  177. 

Warnier  209. 

Washington, Monte  102. 

Xeres  59. 

Xiphonia  159. 

Yaila  Mts.  .508. 
Yakouren  201. 

Yalta  509. 

Yainanlar  Dagh  538. 
Yarnuik  Valley  409. 
Yasun  flurnii  .575. 
Yegiias,  Sierra  de  72.  i 
Yenikale,  Straits  of 
570.  i 

YenikiiJi  559.  | 

Yeni  Mahalleh  5.59.  j 
Yenishehr  5.34.  j 

Yeshil  Innak  57.5.  I 

Yoros,  Cape  574.  I 

— Kalesi  500. 


Youks-les-Bains  31S. 
314. 

, Yum  Burnu  500. 
Yiisha  Dagh  559. 

Zaatra  253. 

Zah,  Monts  du  280.  170. 
Zafarines,  lies  124. 
Zafran  .300. 

Zaghouan  359. 

Zahleh  183. 

, Zahrfes  Chergui  109. 

! — Gharhi  109. 

I Zakazik  439. 
Zakynthos  502. 
Zaminarin  408. 

Zana  275. 

Zancic  157. 

Zannone  133. 

Zantc  502. 

; ZaoiiYet  el-Arah  .388. 

' — Sahraoui  387. 

— Sousse  378. 

Zaregrad,  Mouth  of  the 
5tG. 

Zarpath  409. 

Zarytns  353. 

Zarzis  892. 

Zarzouna  358. 
Kz-ZebedAni  484. 

Zefireh  Burnu  571. 
Zeitlin  Burnu  502. 
Zelhoun  197. 

Zella  (Africa)  309. 
Zelythen  412. 

Zembra  158. 

Zembretta  1.58. 

ZenAga  20ti. 

— , Col  de  20-1. 

Zephyros,  Cape  574. 
Zcralda  238. 

Zerghaya  483. 

Zevgari,  Cape  490. 

Ziama  207. 

Zian  .392. 

Zibans,  Route  des  28.3. 
Zilis  104. 

Zita  .392. 

Zizerin,  Cape  243. 

Zoster,  Cape  529. 
Zouarines.  Les  301. 
Zoudj-el-Beghal  198. 
Zousfana,  the  208. 
Zucchahar  211. 

Zurich  244. 

Zygds,  Mt.  500. 


/ 


